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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  year  1874  and  again  in  1892  Dr.  Congreve 
published-  a  reprint  of  what  he  had  written  in  con- 
nection with  Positivism  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
years. 

This  third  volume  is  a  reprint  of  his  pubHcations 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  each  as  it 
originally  appeared  ;  it  also  includes  some  few  papers 
not  hitherto  pubHshed,  and  with  regard  to  which  no 
direction  was  left :  these  are  marked  by  an  asterisk 
in  the  Table  of  contents.  It  has  been  published,  as 
the  others  were,  by  the  Church  of  Humanity,  19, 
Chapel  Street.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  Appendix  arc  four  Lectures  on  Genera! 
Western  History.  These  he  had  always  refused  to 
publish,  on  the  ground  that  he  hoped  to  re-write 
them.  Very  competent  judges  have  assured  me,  as 
they  assured  him,  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  misijnderstanding  was  to  insist  care- 
fully on  the  date  of  delivery  (1853)  ;  and  I  know  that 
of  late  years,  as  in  those  more  closely  following 
on  their  delivery,  they  have  been  found  useful. 
But  over  and  above  this  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  print  them  as  they  stand,  and  I 
publish  them  therefore  without  misgiving  now  that 
re-writing  or  alteration  are  no  longer  possible. 

*  The  aim  has  been  the  same  throughout'"  {I  quote 
the  words  he  used  in  his  Advertisement  to  the  second 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

volume)  **to  spread  the  Religion  of  Humanity — the 
cause  in  which ''  he  had  laboured  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  i8  Charlemagne  ,Vi  (5  July,  1899)  for  forty- 
three  years*  {Gibraltar  was  published  in  1856). 

My  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Westbrook  for  his  invaluable  assistance  \r\  the  pre- 
paration and  issue  of  this  volume.  In  more  than  one 
publication  Dr.  Congreve  mentioned  with  gratitude 
similar  practical  assistance  received  from  him,  I 
cannot  too  fully  recognize  that  the  devoted  help  Mr. 
Westbrook  gave  to  him  while  living  he  has  continued 
no  less  devotedly  and  efficiently  since  his  death. 

For  the  assistance  given  to  me  with  regard  to  the 
portrait  (which  is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  1884) 
and  to  other  memorials,  as  for  very  much  else  of 
support  and  sympathy,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Sulman.f 

Maria  Congreve. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
9  Frederic  ,f,  (13  November^  1900). 

f  As  this  page  was  being  finished  came  the  grievous  news  of  this 
honoured  and  dear  friend's  death  on  17  Frederic  (November  21). 


■^  Note. — I  have  quoted  the  words  Dr.  Congreve  used  in  the  Preface 
to  the  second  volume,  applying  them  to  the  contents  of  those  two 
volumes:  but  if  as  I  hope  some  account  of  his  life,  gathered  from 
various  sources— from  his  occasional  entries  in  his  diary  and  from 
his  letters,  from  the  letters  of  his  friends  both  to  him  and  about  him, 
and  from  those  yet  living  who  were  in  earliest  and  closest  relation  to 
him — be  published,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  the  purpose  of  his  life 
changed  from  its  first  promise  to  his  latest  years.  **  All  Dr.  Congreve 
wrote  was  historical,'*  said  one  of  his  most  valued  friends.  Certainly 
all  was  social — all  was  in  the  service  of  Man — of  Humanity. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND   UGANDA. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  on  this  question  seems 
till  uncertain.  We  would  give  what  help  we  can  to  influence 
union  in  favour  of  our  withdrawal  from  Uganda. 

If  we  believed  in  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  con- 
Itiary  policy  we  should  still  be  against  it.  We  believe  them, 
however,  to  be  a  delusion. 

Politically — we  reject  the  imperialist  tendency  in  favour  of 
increased  dominion  as  equally  immoral  and  unwise.  We 
are  already  overweighted. 

Industrially — we  believe  these  external  annexations  most 
adverse  to  the  true  interests  of  the  proletariat  at  home,  from 
whose  real  wants  they  distract  attention ;  adverse  also  to 
the  interests  of  the  capitalists,  inspiring  vain  hopes  and 
misdirecting  their  energies. 

Philanthropic  motives — the  interests  of  civilisation,  the 
crushing  of  slavery — we  think  all  experience  is  against  pre- 
mature attempts  to  introduce  our  peculiar  civilisation  into 
the  existence  of  tribes  at  a  much  lower  stage ;  and  for 
slavery — enough  if  Western  Europe  prevents  all  exportation 
of  Africans,  leaving  it  as  a  domestic  institution  to  their  own 
development. 

For  missionaries — let  them  be  free  to  go  at  their  own 
entire  risk ;  without,  that  is,  the  faintest  hope  of  support 
from  the  Government  of  their  country.  The  objection  to 
them  is  that  they  are  the  pioneers  of  the  trader,  the  trader 
of  the  soldier. 

We  deal  very  shortly  with  the  various  motives  alleged, 
which  would  have  but  little  weight  with  political  parties,  in 
our  judgment,  were  it  not  for  the  strength  of  the  cry  for  new 
markets — the  commercial  demand. 

We  are  warranted  in  our  so  dealing  with  all  of  them, 
for  we  object  to  the  whole  enterprise,  whatever  the  reasons 
assigned.      We  think  this  partitioning  of    Africa   by   the 
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Western  nations  wholly  wrong  in  principle — a  violation  of 
all  the  obligations  conferred  by  superior  strength. 

This  moral  objection  supersedes  all  others.  At  each  fresh 
step  in  the  iniquitous  process  we  reiterate  our  objections.  Africa 
needed  a  Protectorate — but  it  was  a  joint  Protectorate  that  it 
needed — the  joint  Protectorate  of  the  West,  to  secure  that  most 
ill-used  country  from  all  further  disturbance  from  without. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  all  efforts  should  be  made. 
This  is  what,  in  our  view,  Humanity  demands  from  those 
whom  she  has  invested  with  her  leadership. 

In  the  name  of  my  co-religionists, 

Richard  Congreve. 

21  Frederic t  104  (24  November^  1892). 


AUGUSTE   COMTE  OA'  JOURNALISM. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  in  a  separate  form  Auguste 
Comte's  definitive  judgment  on  periodical  literature.  There- 
fore I  print  the  following  extracts  from  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Positive  Politics,  leaving  them  without  any  addition  or 
comment  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  whom  they 
may  reach. 

KiCHABD    CONGRBVE. 
g  Momir,  105  (6  February.  1S93). 


Note. — There  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  distinctic 
Journalism  as  an  organ  of  opinion  and  as  an  organ  of  n 
registering  of  current  events,  the  Ada  Diuma,  or  of  the  facta 
Any  movement,  is  a  different  thing  from  periodical  literature. 


L  Journalism   as 

I         registering  of  c 
fc       "^y  movement 


Extract  I.  {Vol.  IV.,  pp.  332,  333,  E.  Tr.J. 
"  The  discipline  advocated,  far  from  fostering  journalism, 
should  rapidly  extinguish,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  full 
development  of  spiritual  liberty,  this  anarchical  institution, 
engendered  by  the  impuissance  of  theologism,  and  animated 
by  a  fruitless  hostility  to  Positivism.  Already  its  principal 
sustenance  is  gone,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  advent 
of  the  dictatorship  by  the  suppression  of  the  parliamentary 
regime,  without  which  the  periodical  press  can  hardly 
flourish  when  the  public  it  addresses  has  got  clear  of  all 
metaphysical  illusions.  But  beyond  every  other  means  of 
freeing  France  from  the  scourge  of  journalism  is  a  large  use 
of  placards,  allowing  addresses  to  the  public  whenever  they 
may  be  thought  requisite,  without  any  connection  with  this 
or  that  coterie,  all  equally  incompetent  and  oppressive. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  unworthiness  of  most  of  its  actual 
teachers,  opinion  needs,  as  the  experience  of  Catholicism 
shows,  only  one  weekly  discourse  to  direct  it  in  connecting 
with  the  worship  the  application  of  principles  given  by 
education.     And  the  amount  of  periodical  teaching  which  is 
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enough  for  the  normal  state,  is  still  more  suited  for  the 
organic  transition,  when  conviction  ought  above  all  to 
receive  a  new  birth  from  solitary  meditation,  perpetually 
broken  in  upon  by  those  who  undertake  to  speak  with  no 

reason  for  speaking A  judicious  use  of  placards, 

with  the  addition  of  a  few  occasional  pamphlets — this  is  all 
Positivism  requires  to  regenerate  public  opinion,  aiding,  as 
it  will  thus  do  by  special  publications,  the  meditation  based 
upon  the  general  treatises." 

Again  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  14 — 16) : — 

"  My  third  attempt  to  found  the  Occidental  Review  has 

proved  a  total  failure No  one  disputed  the  utility  of 

the  undertaking,  philosophically  of  politically ;  this  fresh 
failure,  therefore,  has  led  me  to  abandon  the  plan  for  ever, 
even  were  some  honourable  patron  to  remove  all  financial 
difficulties.  The  select  public  which  I  address  felt  more 
clearly  than  I  did  that  there  was  a  peculiar  incongruity 
between  the  proposal  and  the  general  tendency  of  a  doctrine 
which  by  its  natural  action  involves  the  suppression  of 
journalism." 

"  The  obligation  to  speak  at  a  given  time  and  within 
given  bounds  becomes,  it  is  true,  less  objectionable  in 
proportion  as  the  interval  is  longer,  and  yet  a  periodical 
judgment  can  never  be  applicable  when  that  which  is 
judged,  the  spectacle  of  human  events,  is  intermittent. 
Closing,  as  it  does,  the  spiritual  interregnum,  the  Positive 
Religion  will  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  power  which, 
owing  to  that  interregnum,  the  litterateurs  of  the  West  have 
occupied.  Hence  the  priesthood  of  Humanity  should  deny 
itself  all  share  in  an  institution  which  it  will  shortly  have  to 
condemn  as  radically  anarchical.  The  worship  and  its 
teaching  give  it  opportunities,  even  now,  as  much  as  in  the 
normal  state,  for  its  oral  instruction  on  •  the  events  of  the 
day.  Beyond  general  treatises,  either  original  or  for  didactic 
purposes,  the  work  of  propagation  and  the  application,  so 
far  as  they  are  in  writing,  require  only  small  works  upon 
particular  points,  and  to  make  them  periodical  would  be  an 
uncalled-for  incumbrance.  Thus  was  I  led  to  see  that  the 
failure,  after  three  attempts,  of  a  project  which  was    not 
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based  on  rational  grounds,  so  far  from  indicating  an  unwise 
indifference,  was  due  to  the  secret  consciousness  that  it 
was  intrinsically  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  object  of 
Positivism." 


"  But  Positivism  will  overcome  the  active  with  more  ease 
than  the  passive  resistance,  and  that  without  feeling  in  the 
one  case  more  than  in  the  other  the  want  of  a  periodical 
organ.  No  discussion  is  needed  to  prove  that  religion, 
equally  with  philosophy,  and  on  the  basis  of  philosophy,  can 
take  a  Positive  character,  now  that  the  reconstruction 
implied  in  both  cases  is  an  accomplished  fact.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  Positivism  abandon,  and  that  especially  in 
England,  the  attempt  to  convert  the  class  which  supports 
the  periodical  press,  either  by  its  contributions  or  as  its 
readers.  Apart  from  a  class  which  is  transitional  and 
radically  hostile  to  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  will  rally  the  nobler  minds,  whom  the 
constant  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  social  objects 
has  not  hitherto  led  to  action,  solely  from  the  absence  of  a 
guiding  doctrine.  The  Positive  system  may  become  com- 
plete, be  condensed,  and  draw  out  its  conclusions,  without 
any  opposition  from  the  men  of  action ;  so  far  from  it,  they 
are  waiting  for  it  thus  to  qualify  itself  to  direct  the  necessary 
close  of  a  revolution  which  the  lettered  class  everywhere 
tends  to  prolong  indefinitely.  It  was  amongst  the  active 
class  that  the  term  Positive  Religion  originated,  my  own 
habitual  use  of  it  being  subsequent  to  my  seeing  it  adopted 
spontaneously  by  eminent  proletaries." 

Lastly  (8/A  Circular,  p.  78,  E.  Tr.).  "  This  tendency  they 
(the  reactionists)  have  specially  shown  by  their  increasing 
support  of  journalism,  which,  itself  the  result  of  the  religious 
interregnum,  tends  in  its  turn  to  perpetuate  it.  True 
Positivists  alone  abstain  from  actively  employing,  and  even 
from  passively  supporting,  an  institution  which  is  radically 
anarchical,  appreciating  the  intellectual  and  moral  havoc  it 
makes,  whilst  they  seek  by  a  right  use  of  spiritual  liberty  to 
rid  the  West  of  it." 


OPPORTUNISM. 

Are  Positivists  Opportunists  ?  It  has  been  said  that  we 
are  ;  I  hold  it  to  be  a  misstatement  and  to  involve  a  mis- 
direction. It  is  more  particularly  as  the  latter  that  I  notice 
it. 

Opportunism  like  many  other  terms  expressing  the 
characteristics  of  sects  and  political  parties,  has  a  twofold 
application,  a  wider  and  a  more  restricted  one.  Such  terms 
for  instance  are  Socialism  and  Socialist. 

In  a  certain  sense  we  are  all  socialists.  No  right-think- 
ing man  would  wholly  disclaim  a  social  purpose,  disallow 
the  duty  of  the  individual  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  or  deny  the  higher  claim  of  the  social 
as  compared  with  the  personal.  In  this  very  general  sense 
we  as  Positivists  are  socialists.  But  we  are  not  socialists, 
nor  is  Positivism  socialism  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  understood  and  generally  applied,  in  which 
it  means  certain  special  solutions  of  some  of  the  social 
questions  which  are  under  discussion.  In  its  admitted, 
usual  sense  it  is  not  applicable  to  us,  so  we  reject  the  name 
entirely. 

So  it  is  with  Opportunists  and  Opportunism.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  all  sane  men  are  Opportunists,  in  the  general 
sense,  that  is,  that  they  take  circumstances  into  account  and 
must  direct  their  action  by  them.  We  have  often  to  acquiesce 
in  what  we  do  not  like,  and  admit  as  palliatives  what  we 
cannot  accept  in  principle.  But  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
again  in  which  the  term  is  understood  by  the  world  around, 
Positivists  are  as  little  Opportunists  as  they  are  Socialists. 
Again  we  reject  the  name  entirely.  In  its  admitted,  usual 
sense  it  is  not  applicable  to  us.  No  true  disciple  of  Auguste 
Comte  can  be  an  opportunist.  The  term  has  its  proper  use 
in  regard  to  political  action  and  the  conduct  of  statesmen. 
They  are  naturally  Opportunists.      Even  there,  however. 
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what  it  denotes  may  easily  be  in  excess.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  deny  that  several  of  our  own  statesmen  have  suffered  by 
such  excess  both  in  character  and  efficiency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  opportunism  and  opportunist  are  alien 
to  the  sphere  of  religion.  No  religion,  no  church,  is,  properly 
speaking,  opportunist.  The  new  Religion  and  its  Church 
not  more  than  any  other.  It  must  be  true  to  its  inheritance, 
to  the  tradition  of  the  western  religions,  Jewish,  Christian 
or  Islamic.  Prophet  or  Apostle,  Confessor  or  Martyr,  Saint 
or  religious  Reformer,  Monk  or  Pope — none  of  these  various 
names  savour  of  opportunism.  We,  as  a  religious  body,  as 
a  church,  have  the  same  function  as  our  predecessors  under 
a  difference  of  time  and  circumstances.  Not  any  more  than 
they  can  we  be  opportunist.  A  church  which  should  be 
justly  so  characterised  would  be  a  fallen,  ineffectual  church. 
The  Church  of  England  as  a  state-dependent  body  is  a  case 
in  point.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  been  feeble  as 
regards  the  higher  attributes  of  a  church,  and  this  equally 
whether  it  has  been  the  creature  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
aristocracy. 

In  more  than  one  period  of  her  history  the  medieval 
church  was  opportunist.  It  wore  for  a  time  the  vesture  of 
the  dominant  feudalism.  It  became  feudal  and  military, 
and  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in  which  it  was  so  were  a 
time  of  utter  abasement.  In  the  latter  tenth  and  the  early 
eleventh  centuries  it  bowed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  German 
power,  and  was  in  danger  of  continuing  its  corruption  under 
a  more  fatal  form.  They  were  no  opportunists  the  great 
Popes  who  shook  off  the  yoke.  The  Papacy  became 
opportunist  when  it  removed  its  seat  to  Avignon,  and  again 
the  effects  were  most  fatal.  And  from  them  it  has  never 
recovered.  It  has  been  more  or  less  ever  since  a  creature  of 
the  temporal  power  in  the  interest  of  its  own  preservation. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
since  it  became  subservient  to  the  State  in  its  several  national 
divisions,  as  was  said  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has 
been  as  weak  as  the  English  as  regards  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  a  church.  It  has  made  honourable  efforts  to 
rise.  It  is  making  such  an  effort  now.  When  engaged  in 
such  efforts  it  throws  off  opportunism. 
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A  religion  proclaims  its  truths  and  bides  its  time,  waits 
for  acceptance,  submits  to  temporary  rejection  or  aversion, 
does  not  bend  itself  in  order  to  secure  immediate  success. 
Positivism  is  a  religion,  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or  it  is 
nothing.  As  such  it  is  bound  by  the  same  obligations  as  all 
religions.     If  it  swerves  from  them  it  degrades  itself. 

If  you  treat  it  half-heartedly,  over-estimate  its  intellectual 
side,  or  over-estimate  its  political  side,  if  you  have,  that  is,  an 
incomplete  perception  of  the  paramount,  all-controlling, 
absorbing  importance  of  the  Religion  in  relation  to  the 
philosophy  and  the  political  construction,  then  there  is  a 
danger  that  it  may  assume  the  guise  of  an  opportunist  body. 
The  fear  of  opposition  and  the  desire  to  disarm  it  by  con- 
cession, the  fear  of  ridicule  and  the  desire  to  avoid  it — if  we 
look  to  the  effect  opportunism  inspired  by  these  feelings  has 
had  upon  our  cause,  we  shall  not  be  more  disposed  to  view 
it  with  favour. 

Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  bitterness  of  statement,  I 
will  only  say  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  admitted,  it  has  in 
my  judgment  been  very  prejudicial  to  us.  It  has  been  so 
both  here  and  in  France,  where  it  has  been  even  more 
accepted  than  here.  One  definite  evil  result  I  content  my- 
self with  laying  my  finger  upon,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
the  Occidental  character  of  the  whole  movement,  by  making 
it  subservient  to  the  policy  for  the  time  considered  necessary 
for  France.  In  this  respect  we  have  suffered  grievously 
from  opportunism. 

Neither  rationally  then,  nor  on  grounds  of  experience, 
have  we  any  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  we 
are  opportunists.  There  are  incitements  to  opportunism, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  allowed  to  prevail  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned.     The  appeal  lies  to  our  history. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  religious  tradition  of  the  Past  to 
which  we  would  be  faithful.  Our  own  tradition,  short  as  it 
necessarily  is,  conforms  to  it.  Our  history  in  no  way  dis- 
plays Positivism  as  an  opportunist  movement.  The  general 
judgment  of  outside  observers  does  not  accuse  it  of  being  so. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  objected  to  us  that  we  are  pre- 
mature, that  in  some  two  centuries  or  so  we  shall  be  right, 
but  that  at  present  it  is  useless  for  us  to  expect  acceptance. 
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And,  apart  from  any  such  general  judgment,  there  is  enough 
in  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  to  exempt  us  from  the 
charge. 

Auguste  Comte  was  certainly  not  opportunist.  His  most 
decisive  step  in  regard  to  the  religious  movement,  the  step 
which  most  completely  revealed  his  final  object,  was  the 
publication  of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Positive  Religion." 
Open  it  and  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  Preface.  It  has 
not  an  opportunist  character.  The  bold  .announcement 
there  made  was  never  withdrawn  or  in  any  degree  qualified. 
All  his  subsequent  writings  were  marked  not  merely  by  a 
consistent  adherence  to  the  general  principle  there  staled, 
but  also  by  a  constant  advance  in  development  of  his 
doctrines.  Nor  is  it  beside  the  purpose  to  remark  that  in 
speaking  to  his  intimate  disciples  he  did  not  conceal  his 
conviction  that  in  his  advance  he  would  probably  alienate 
by  his  logical  developments  of  his  doctrines  many  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  faithful  followers,  that  he  might  stand 
more  alone  than  he  had  done.  Nor  was  his  life  less  free 
from  all  opportunist  taint.  No  consequences  to  himself 
deterred  him  from  his  work.  He  faced  starvation  in  his 
service  to  Humanity. 

If  we  pass  from  him  to  his  disciples,  in  their  humbler 
sphere,  it  may  be  shewn  that  since  his  death  those  who  have 
sought  to  be  most  true  to  him  have  not  been  opportunist  in 
their  action.  In  England  certainly  this  is  the  case.  "  Gib- 
raltar "  was  not  an  opportunist  utterance,  so  little  so  that 
none  assented  to  it  when  published.  Nor  was  "  India." 
Ten  years  later  than  "  Gibraltar,"  there  was  more  assent 
given  to  its  teachings,  and  the  volume  on  "  International 
Policy,"  published  in  1866,  was  the  result  of  that  increase  of 
assent.  It  expressed  the  wish  to  give  a  combined  support 
to  the  principles  advocated  in  "  Gibraltar."  The  preface  to 
that  volume,  which  I  drew  up,  stated  the  doctrines  to  which 
the  writers  agreed,  and  it  will  be  manifest  to  anyone  who 
reads  that  preface  that  they  are  not  the  doctrines  of  opport- 
unism.    They  "  cut  prejudice  against  the  grain." 

Again,  such  action  as  the  English  Positivists  have  taken 
in  regard  to  special  applications  was  for  years  entirely  clear 
of  opportunism,  whether  we  regard  the  installation  of  a 
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direct  religious  worship  on  a  small  scale,  or  the  publications 
in  which  one  after  another  the  more  important  events  were 
judged.  Our  addresses  to  the  ambassadors  of  China  and 
Japan  may  be  cited  as  entirely  exonerating  those  who  agreed 
to  them  from  any  charge  of  opportunism. 

Lastly,  the  practice  which  in  earlier  years  by  a  tacit 
agreement  we  adopted,  and  from  which  some  have  never 
swerved,  is  still  that  which  true  policy  dictates.  In  all  the 
solutions  we  offer  it  is  always  that  which  in  our  judgment  is 
the  best,  the  final  solution  that  we  put  forward,  not  taking 
into  account  the  question  of  time.  I  do  not  stop  to  defend 
the  practice.  I  merely  state  it — and  it  will  be  evident  that 
nothing  can  well  be  less  opportunist. 

Under  whatever  aspect  we  are  judged  we  have  then 
reason  to  disclaim  the  term. 

io6  (1894). 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  BRAZIL, 

THE   ISLAND   OF   TRINIDAD, 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Her  Maje$ty's 
Priticipal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

26  November,  1895. 
Mv  Lord, 

We  venture  respectfully  to  address  your  Lordship  on 
the  difference  which  has  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and 
Brazil  in  reference  to  the  small  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  an  i^iland  which  Brazil  claims  as 
part  of  her  territory'.  We  address  your  Lordship  as  English- 
men interested  in  the  question  whether  our  country  is  acting 
rightly  or  wrongly  towards  another  independent  State. 

The  island,  with  that  of  Martin  \'az,  was  occupied  in 
January  last,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
by  an  English  Telegraphic  Company.  In  the  month  of 
July,  the  Brazilian  Government  on  hearing  of  this  occupa- 
tion immediately  remonstrated  and  laid  before  the  English 
Envoy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  grounds  of  its  remonstrance. 
We  cannot  think  that  its  allegations  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

In  the  answer  given  our  right  to  the  island  is  rested  on  a 
passing  occupation  by  a  British  force  in  1700,  an  occupation 
which  is  allowed  to  have  left  no  trace  of  itself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, treated  as  a  taking  possession  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
urged  that  no  protest  was  made  by  Portugal.  On  the 
strength  of  this  passing  occupation  the  British  Minister  is 
instructed  by  your  Lordship  to  state  that  as  it  is  required  for 
a  Telegraph  Cable  Station  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  consent  to  waive  their  right. 

The  Brazilian  Government  alleges,  and  supports  by 
documents,  its  affirmation  that,  in  1724  the  King  of  Portugal 
exercised  sovereignty  over  the  island  (such  an  act  is  in  itself 
a  protest  against  the  claim  of  Great  Britain).     That  in  the 
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year  1782  the  Government  of  England  directed  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  English,  who  were  for  the  time  in 
possession  of  it,  thus  recognising  the  title  of  the  Portuguese. 
That  on  the  separation  of  the  colony  from  Portugal  in  1822 
the  island  passed  into  the  possession  of  Brazil.  That  since 
then  it  has  been  from  time  to  time,  in  1825,  1831,  1856,  1871, 
1884,  1894  visited  by  Brazilian  vessels  as  an  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  newly  constituted  State.  That  it  has 
never  been  abandoned.  Lastly,  that  the  most  eminent 
geographical  authorities  have  recognised  it  as  belonging  to 
Brazil.  To  the  authorities  given  at  Rio  we  can  add  a 
German  work  of  value,  which  states  directly  that  it  is  a 
Brazilian  dependency. 

Neither  Portugal  nor  Brazil  then  has  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  claim.  Neither  seems  to  have  had  any 
suspicion  of  there  being  a  counterclaim  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

On  these  considerations  we  would  urge  on  your  Lordship 
a  revision  of  the  decision  announced  to  the  Brazilian 
Government — a  decision  we  think  hastily  taken  by  your 
predecessor  and  without  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  the  point — 
in  whom  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  vested.  We 
cannot  think  it  enough  to  say  that  we  want  it  and  that  we 
will  keep  it.  We  deprecate  the  disturbance  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  Brazil,  which  must  be  the 
result  if  such  a  decision  is  maintained.  That  this  result  is 
certain  we  know,  for  we  have  received  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  emanating  from  an  influential  and  highly 
intelligent  portion  of  society  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  depre- 
cate the  dishonour  to  our  country  of  our  retention,  on  what 
appear  to  us  unsatisfactory  grounds,  of  that  which  is  claimed 
by  another,  those  claims  not  having  been  rebutted.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  seem  to  us  a 
simple  assertion  of  superior  force  in  undue  disregard  of  the 
mutual  obligations  of  independent  countries. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Richard  Congreve. 
Henry  Crompton. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  HUMANITY. 

Thb  Aknual  Address  Delivered  at  i 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY.  19.  Chapel  Street,  Lamb'(  Conduit  Street,  W.C.. 

Onlki  Ftttival ef  Humanity,  105  <i  January.  1893). 

INTRODUCTION    TO   THE   ADDRESS. 

With  all  centres  of  our  faith,  wheresoever  they  exist : 
with  all  its  scattered  disciples;  with  the  members  of  all 
other  religious  organisations  or  beliefs,  Monotheist,  Poly- 
theist,  or  Fetichist,  all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in 
the  one  bond  of  community  of  religious  aim  ;  «-ith  the  whole 
human  race;  with  man,  that  is,  wherever  found  and  in 
whatever  condition,  again  all  lesser  distinctions  being 
absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  our  common  humanity;  and 
with  the  animal  races  which,  during  the  long  effort  of  man 
to  raise  himself,  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  his  companions 
and  helpers,  we,  on  this  occasion,  on  this  Festival  of 
Humanity,  would  be  in  conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
but  even  more  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which 
constitutes  the  Past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the 
services  of  all  the  generations  whose  labours  we  inherit  and 
wish  to  hand  down  with  increase  to  our  successors.  We 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Dead. 

We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  services  of  our 
common  Mother,  the  Earth,  the  Planet  which  is  our  home, 
and  with  her  the  orbs  which  form  the  Solar  System,  our 
World,  We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemora- 
tion that  of  the  milieu  in  which  we  place  that  system,  the 
Space  which  has  ever  been  of  great  service  to  Man,  and  is 
destined  to  be  of  greater,  by  his  wise  use,  as  it  becomes  the 
recognised  seat  of  abstraction,  the  seat  of  the  higher  laws 
which  collectively  constitute  the  Destiny  of  Man,  and  is 
introduced  as  such  in  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  training. 
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From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which  with  happier 
lot  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth  ;  the  thought  of  whom  should 
be  constantly  present  to  our  minds,  in  order  to  complete  the 
conception  of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  founder 
of  our  religion,  by  the  full  recognition  of  the  continuity  which 
is  her  noble  characteristic.  The  memory  of  her  greatest  ser- 
vant, AuGusTE  CoMTE,  and  of  his  three  Guardian  Angels, 
finds  a  fitting  place  in  this,  her  greatest  Festival,  conse- 
crated as  it  is  by  its  very  idea  to  the  remembrance  of  all  her 
servants,  known  or  nameless — to  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
results  they  have  achieved  and  by  which  they  live. 

Wisest  and  noblest  of  teachers !  May  all  of  us  who  avow 
ourselves  thy  disciples,  animated  by  thy  example,  supported 
by  thy  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  construction,  face  all  the 
obstacles  which  indifference  or  hostility  throws  in  our  way, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary  age,  undebased  by  any 
hope  of  reward,  undeterred  by  any  ill-success  of  our  efforts, 
in  a  spirit  of  submissive  veneration  carry  forward  the  great 
work  to  which  thy  life  was  devoted — the  work  of  human 
regeneration  by  and  through  the  systematic  Worship  of 
Humanity. 


Now,  as  on  similar  occasions,  our  thought  turns  with 
most  especial  interest  to  those  who  completely  share  in  our 
effort,  who  are  heartily  with  us  in  the  spiritual  communion 
of  the  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  of  Humanity,  as  also  in 
the  sincere  discipleship  of  a  common  Master,  in  obedience 
to  Auguste  Comte.  Each  added  year  adds  a  charm  to  the 
associations  of  such  communion,  makes  more  sacred  the 
membership  in  one  religious  body.  With  the  years  also 
grows  the  determination  to  put  forward,  to  carry  to  its 
utmost  attainable  limit,  the  religious  character  of  that  body, 
and  under  the  guidance  we  inherit  to  form  the  germ  of  the 
church  in  which  men  shall  in  all  simplicity  and  without 
reserve  worship  Humanity.  The  sense  of  our  community 
flows  in  upon  us  and  out  from  us  with  a  strong  reciprocal 
support,  and  it  is  in  its  light  that  we  call  up  before  us  the 
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several  meetings  which  are  held  to-day,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  as  that  which  animates  us — Paris.  Calcutta,  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Leicester.  From  some  I 
am  charged  to  convey  to  you  their  feeling  of  fraternal  com- 
munity- From  all  I  can  safely  assume  the  same,  if  acciden- 
tally their  expressed  wish  has  not  reached  me. 

Again  the  year  on  which  we  look  back  has  been  unmarked 
by  any  striking  event  in  the  general  European  life.  It  has 
rather  been  a  year  of  memories,  of  the  associations  with  great 
events  of  former  days,  a  year  in  which  our  thoughts  have 
recurred  much  to  the  past.  We  have  kept  in  it  the  centenary 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  of  the 
proclamation  by  the  National  Convention  of  the  Republic 
which  is  its  definitive  successor.  Another  anniversary  of 
interest  to  the  whole  West  was  the  quatercentenary  in  October 
of  the  discoverj-  of  America  by  Columbus.  It  brought  before 
us,  together  with  a  tribute  of  honour  to  a  great  man,  the 
industrial  and  political  changes  dependent  on  that  discovery. 
Thirdly,  in  the  sphere  of  opinion,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
political  or  industrial  action,  the  commemoration  of  a  great 
poet  has  occupied  us.  At  first  sight  there  is  a  disparity 
between  the  centenary  of  Shelley  and  the  two  others.  Yet 
each  has  its  own  importance,  no  one  of  the  three  need  be 
effaced.  We  do  not  under-estimate  the  importance  attaching 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Republic  by  the  central  nation  of 
Europe,  We  do  not  under-estimate  the  achievement  of 
Columbus.  But  Shelley's  memory  is  connected  with  great 
changes  in  the  innermost  centre  of  human  existence,  with 
the  silent  advance  of  opinion  towards  a  new  religious  attitude, 
a  more  constructive  thought.  Our  function  being  so  to 
direct  opinion  as  to  forward  religious  construction,  it  is  with 
such  movements  that  we  are  concerned  as  determining 
ultimately  all  the  more  superficial  changes. 

But  the  year  does  not  leave  exclusively  a  retrospect  of 
memories.  There  is  more  to  be  said.  What  I  said  last 
year  needs,  however,  on  the  whole,  so  little  alteration  that  I 
may  pass  lightly  over  the  general  condition  of  the  Western 
World,  only  noticing  any  fresh  point  of  interest. 

The  questions  are  the  same,  the  disunion  is  the  same,  the 
prospect  is  as  uncertain  as  ever.    In  the  first  Annual  Address 
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delivered  in  this  room  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
estimating  the  results  of  the  then  doubtful  victory  of  Prussia, 
I  said  that  no  nation  of  Europe  but  would  arm  to  its  full 
power.  We  know  the  efforts  of  the  greater  Powers,  what 
they  have  been,  what  they  continue  to  be.  The  armies  of 
Europe  are  a  visible  thing.  But  the  evil  extends  beyond  the 
greater  Powers.  For  instance  :  in  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  Sweden,  a  power  which  might  seem  exempted  by  its 
position,  driven  to  share  in  the  common  strain,  in  view  of 
possible  contingencies. 

The  present  trouble  in  France  is  watched  with  a  natural 
anxiety,  for  it  is  uncertain  to  what  it  may  lead.  The  whole- 
somest  result  would  be  the  more  thorough  discrediting  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dicta- 
torial Republic.  This  must  be  in  the  thoughts  of  many. 
But  the  difficulties  are  great.  That  they  may  be  wisely 
faced  and  surmounted  is,  I  am  sure,  the  wish  of  all  here. 

In  England  the  new  government  we  have  is  pledged  to 
some  different  policy  with  regard  to  Egypt  from  that  which 
it  succeeds.  It  would  be  much  if  by  some  change  in  policy  it 
could  slacken  the  tension  which  our  occupation  of  that 
country  causes  between  us  and  France.  Will  it  adhere  to 
such  pledge  as  it  has  given  ?  Experience  does  not  inspire 
confidence.  We  can  see  that  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  to  make  it  swerve.  The  attempt  is  being  made 
to  connect  all  our  African  policy  with  the  retention  of  Egypt. 
So  again,  for  Africa  generally,  all  sorts  of  temptations  are 
held  out  to  encourage  what  is  called  a  forward  policy.  They 
are  but  too  likely  to  succeed.  We  cannot,  in  any  case,  be 
blind  to  the  probability  of  our  becoming  more  deeply  in- 
volved than  we  were  by  new  annexations  in  Africa  with 
uhtold  responsibilities. 

As  to  Ireland — the  special  task  of  the  actual  ministry, — 
we  must  wait,  without  forecasting  its  success  or  failure. 
The  latest  news  is  of  evil  omen.  I  can  but  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  in  solving,  so  far  as  it  can  be  solved,  so 
arduous  a  problem,  where  the  ability  and  honesty  of  the 
administrators  of  either  party  are  so  certain  and  yet  are  so 
at  variance,  as  to  the  conclusions  respectively  reached,  and 
have   both   such   limited   success,   all   party  considerations 
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should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  Ireland,  taken  out  of  the  ranf;e 
of  party,  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  conjoined  effort. 

The  recent  election  which  has  given  us  this  new  Govern- 
ment has  no  strong  attraction  for  us  as  Positivists.  Elections 
are  never  pleasant  subjects.  Our  traditions  and  habits  of 
political  thought  will  long,  however,  bind  them  upon  us. 
To  simplify  them  in  every  way,  and  so  lessen  their  evils,  is 
all  that  can  be  done,  and,  looking  at  the  past,  it  is  certain 
that  any  changes  made  will  be  in  this  direction  of  simplifica- 
tion ;  in  fact,  towards  the  simplest  expression :  one  man, 
one  vote,  one  day.  Elections  arc  for  ua  very  suggestive 
however,  prompting  examination  of  the  whole  elective 
system,  the  system  which  has  characterised  the  revolutionary 
period  in  the  widest  extension  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
includes  the  thirty  centuries  of  the  Western  transition. 
Election  must  ever  remain  a  revolutionary  device,  the 
extinction  of  which  we  set  before  us  as  a  constant  political 
aim. 

The  immediate  present  is  politically  a  time  of  compara- 
tive rest,  of  expectation.  Such  a  time  is  favourable  to  the 
examination  of  the  grounds  of  any  expectation,  and  con- 
sequently of  our  whole  system  of  government.  That  system 
is  prejudicial  to  statesmanship,  which  is  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  constant  attention  to  the  electorate  as  determin- 
ing the  tenure  of  power. 

Party  government  enhances  this  embarrassment.  But 
the  evil  lies  deeper,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  very 
existence  of  Parliament  with  its  actual  attributions.  For 
Parliament  is  a  machine  of  wondrous  potenc}',  formed  and 
fashioned  in  a  long  past.  Its  demand,  and  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  echoes  the  demand,  is  to  be  kept  at  work.  So  costly 
a  product  must  not  lose  time.  It  must  be  in  constant 
exercise,  must  feel  its  power  by  such  exercise.  Governments 
are  tested  by  the  amount  of  work  they  can  extract  from  it. 
The  result  is  an  over-production  of  legislative  acts  under  the 
impulsion  of  considerations  alien  to  right  government,  which 
should  be  very  abstinent  in  legislation. 

So  far  for  any  direct  political  observations.  It  is  useless 
to  insist  on  that  which  is  patent  to  all,  and  is  exciting  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings — the  state  of  imminent  war  which 
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confronts  and  impedes  the  industrial  organisation  which  is 
the  proper  task  of  the  time  in  the  material  order.  As 
industry  holds  this  rank  I  make  no  apology  for  returning  on 
the  questions  it  suggests,  the  less  so  as  the  year  we  are 
reviewing  has,  in  reference  to  it,  a  place  of  its  own.  It  is 
not  merely  that  there  have  been  industrial  troubles  on  a 
large  scale  ;  they  have  been  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
been  long  accustomed.  I  notice  those  in  France  and  North 
America,  both  because  they  have  been  on  a  scale  which  has 
given  them  great  prominence,  and  also  because  they  shew 
that  the  industrial  unrest  to  which  they  testify  is  common 
to  the  whole  West,  not  therefore  attributable  to  this  or  that 
political  constitution.  Passing  them  with  this  simple  notice, 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  year,  industrially,  one  which 
causes  considerable  uneasiness,  is  the  entry  on  the  political 
stage  of  a  new  party — the  labour  party.  It  is  new  at  least 
in  its  method  if  not  in  its  aims.  There  have  been  direct 
representatives  of  labour  before  ;  for  many  years  in  fact  the 
wish  for  a  much  larger  admission  of  such  representatives  has 
been  often  expressed,  and  more  or  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it  by  the  governments  of  the  day.  But  the  attitude 
of  this  new  party  and  of  its  constituents  is  something 
different.  Because  it  is  new  I  speak  with  some  hesitation 
on  the  subject.  Time  is  required  to  clear  up  its  position. 
With  this  reserve  I  may  say  that  it  seems,  and  that  wisely 
for  its  purpose,  to  have  adopted  the  policy  which  Mr.  Parnell 
adopted  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  It  urges,  it  means  to  urge, 
that  is,  its  special  demand  without  any  thought  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  existing  parties  or  government.  It  heeds 
not  their  objections  nor  their  embarrassments.  It  will  not 
compromise  itself  by  their  alliance.  It  will  use  them,  but 
will  stand  apart,  justly  distrusting  them  with  a  distrust 
warranted  by  long  experience  of  their  hollowness  on  this 
particular  point.  It  is  self-existent ;  it  is  confident  that  by 
this  independence  it  will  gain  most  and  gain  it  most  quickly. 
Such  a  new  political  factor  disturbs  all  the  ordinary  cal- 
culations. As  a  symptom  of  the  growing  discontent  which 
will  issue  in  new  demands,  supported  by  a  new  organisation, 
its  appearance  is  significant,  and  the  force  behind  it  which 
may  answer  to  its  appeal  is  great  and  well  equipped.     It  is 
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tKe  nation,  and  the  nation  armed  with  the  electoral  vote. 
The  parly  will  aim,  as  all  the  other  parties  have  done,  at 
mastering  the  parliamentary  machine.  For  it  conceives  that 
a  fresh  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital 
is  within  the  competence  of  Parliament,  and  when  master  it 
will  test  its  power  as  an  instrument. 

Here,  again,  we  are  in  presence  of  a  danger  inherent  in 
the  existence  of  Parliament,  with  its  tonfj  storage  of  force, 
with  its  present  attributions,  as  the  real  depository,  not  the 
sanction,  of  government.  There  are  evils  to  be  remedied, 
and  men  have  been  taught  that  Parliament  is  the  source  of 
all  remedies — social  or  political,  thej'  make  no  distinction. 
Naturally  the  call  is  addressed  to  it — the  force  is  put  in 
motion.  The  consequences  will  be  complex  and  not  easy 
to  foresee,  in  all  probability  in  a  high  degree  disastrous. 
The  danger  is  twofold.  First,  that  of  a  rough  and  unwise 
interference,  in  the  end  destined  to  be  unsuccessful. 
Secondly,  in  the  diversion  of  most  useful  energy-  from  the 
slower  but  sounder  changes  which  alone  are  applicable 
From  this  point  of  view  we  welcome  everj'  sign  of  a  different 
effort,  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  conciliation  as  ojiposed  to 
legislation.  Aware  that  any  thorough  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  at  issue  is  not  possible  as  yet,  that  a 
deeper  change  must  prepare  the  way,  we  value  highly  what- 
ever shows  a  diminished  confidence  in  the  more  mechanical, 
and  points  to  the  moral,  solution. 

One  other  feature  of  the  year's  industrial  history  I  must 
content  myself  with  merely  mentioning.  I  spoke  last  year 
of  the  alteration,  actual  and  prospective,  in  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  The  closing  months  of  1892  have 
extended  the  question.  They  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
whole  of  English  agriculture,  the  whole  of  our  landed 
economy,  is  on  the  brink  of  great  changes,  changes  involv- 
ing great  suffering  in  their  inception,  and  pregnant  with 
important  modifications,  social  and  political  no  less  than 
industrial.  The  subject,  however,  must  wait  for  another 
opportunity.  It  is  of  profound  interest,  and  worthy  of  a 
corresponding  study. 

On  all  these  social  questions,  which  under  our  national 
institutions  have  a  constant  tendency  to  become  political, 
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one  common  judgment  applies  for  our  guidance  as  Positivists. 
It  is  that  we  have  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  become 
political,  by  drawing  them  over  into  the  higher  region  of 
morals  and  religion.  To  this  higher  region  they  will  be 
found  to  belong.  They  all  ultimately  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  They  are  all,  singly  taken,  isolated  aspects  of  the 
consentient  social  existence,  and  the  unity  of  that  existence 
is  religion.  Government,  industry,  population,  education, 
&c.,  all  alike,  when  examined,  land  us  in  religion  ;  suffice  it 
if  I  show  what  I  mean  in  one  instance.  Take  the  case  of 
capital  and  the  question  of  its  origin,  distribution,  and 
employment.  Think  of  the  pride  capital  generates,  the 
irritation  it  excites,  its  power  for  good  and  for  evil.  All 
kinds  of  moral  considerations  attach  themselves  to  it  for 
those  who  possess  it  as  for  those  who  do  not ;  at  first  sight 
material,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  amenable  to  any  material 
treatment.  It  passes  into  the  sphere  of  moral  obligations, 
requires  moral  sanction,  and  neither  have  the  power  required 
to  influence  its  use.  Religion  alone  can  do  that.  A  term  of 
not  infrequent  use  indicates  this  connection  with  religion. 
The  object  is  said  to  be  to  humanize  capital,  and  the  word 
humanize  refers  us  to  Humanity,  the  central  religious  unity. 
Generally,  we  may  say,  as  we  survey  the  field  of  obser- 
vation, that  the  whole  body  of  society  is  in  the  cauldron, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  made  young  again,  as  was  the  body 
of  the  aged  Pelias  in  the  old  Greek  legend.  In  more  modern 
language,  we  are  in  the  full  current  of  change,  revolution  or 
evolution,  violent,  that  is,  or  peaceful,  according  as  we  deal 
with  it.  In  any  case,  we  may  not  doubt  it,  in  the  end  it  will 
be  salutary ;  but  the  advantage  would  be  incalculable  if  it 
could  be  peaceful  and  gradual.  It  will  be  so  in  proportion 
as  we  infuse  into  all  its  portions  the  spirit  of  our  human 
religion.  The  imminence  of  danger  is  awakening  others  to 
the  same  method  ;  we  need  not  quarrel  with  them  if  they 
qualify  it  with  their  own  belief.  To  this  end  of  conducting 
the  movement  peacefully  and  gradually  should  all  exertion 
be  directed,  and  it  is  so  directed  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
To  awaken  attention,  to  arouse  thought,  to  form  opinion,  all 
this  has  been  our  constant  effort.  The  more  help  we  can 
get  from  others,  the  more  we  can  get  to  act  with  us,  the 
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better.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  disclaim  any  community  of 
endeavour  which  may  be  offered.  On  the  contrary,  we 
recognise  to  the  full  not  only  its  value  but  its  necessity.  It 
is  only  in  combination  with  the  force  wielded  by  older  ideas 
and  organisations,  a  force  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse 
derived  from  our  doctrines,  that  our  weakness  may  usefully 
promote  a  common  cause.  On  that  which  we  have  of 
distinctive  in  our  thought  and  action  I  will  not  insist,  hoping 
that  it  appears  sufficiently  in  all  the  foregoing  observations 
on  the  important  questions  reviewed.  All  depends  in  a  word 
on  the  difference  in  the  religion  to  which  we  respectively 
look. 

For  ourselves  and  the  Positivist  body  with  which  we  are 
in  unison,  the  area  of  our  interests  is  extending,  as  also  the 
hopefulness  of  its  members,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  En- 
couragement comes  from  many  quarters,  and  from  within 
our  own  more  immediate  surroundings  also.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  slight  outward  changes  in  our  room  have  their  value 
as  signs  of  unabated  interest.  To  be  ever  perfecting  what 
we  have,  making  additions  of  convenience  or  beauty,  is  as 
incumbent  on  us  in  our  material,  as  in  our  moral  advance. 
The  prospect  of  an  assured  longer  tenure  will  foster  our 
readiness  to  pursue  this  course.  All  that  is  added  is  a 
social  offering,  whether  made  by  the  common  effort  or  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals.  The  social  act  itself  ought  to 
strengthen  the  social  feeling  which  is  not  strong  enough 
with  us.  We  do  not,  I  speak  quite  generally,  enough 
consider  how  much  any  lapse  in  persistence  injures  our 
cause  ;  what  a  service  we  can  render  by  steadiness.  The 
smaller  as  the  greater  acts  of  our  Positivist  life  reduced  to 
social  duties,  such  is  the  notion  which  should  press  on  us 
more  than  it  does,  and  the  pressure  should  be  accepted  and 
obeyed  on  our  own  inward  determination.  Greater  or  less, 
they  are  all  equally  obligations  to  Humanity. 

So  we  are  led  to  that  which  is  at  all  times  the  object  of 
this  Festival.  In  it  we  place  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
Humanity  as  the  highest  power  known  to  us,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Central  Unity  in  which  we  find  our  own  unity. 
To  celebrate  her  love  to  us,  to  enkindle  our  love  to  her,  this 
is  the  aim  of  to-day.     Her  love  to  us — ^how  is  it  shown  ?     I 
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answer,  first  through  the  family,  the  institution  which  is 
coeval  with  her  earliest  existence  whensoever  we  fix  it.  We 
cannot  conceive  a  time  without  this  institution,  whatever  its 
precise  form  may  have  been.  The  earliest  and  the  most 
enduring  of  Humanity's  creations,  the  Family  has  been  in 
all  ages  and  under  all  forms  so  far  the  same  that  it  is  the 
source  of  all  our  love,  by  the  love  with  which  it  shelters  us. 
Later  on  (we  may  put  aside  time)  came  the  Country  with 
its  power  on  a  larger  scale  to  be  the  channel  of  the  loving 
services  of  Humanity  to  us,  representing  her  more  adequately 
as  being  a  more  complete  satisfaction  of  our  social  nature 
and  its  wants.  The  Country  also  is  a 'permanent  creation, 
never,  when  once  recognised,  to  disappear.  Later  still  and 
of  a  less  lasting  character  has  come  to  us  the  assemblage 
of  countries  which  we  call  the  West,  with  a  common  tradi- 
tion and  a  common  mission,  a  still  nearer  approach  to  an 
adequate  representation  of  Humanity,  but  destined  to  have 
only  a  passing  existence,  a  provisional  usefulness.  The  true 
series  is  completed  by  the  third  term  of  the  Church,  the 
highest  organ,  the  real  representative  of  Humanity,  the  best 
channel  of  her  benefits.  The  Church  is  in  fact  Humanity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  organisation,  in  direct  exercise 
of  her  whole  functions.  I  have  enumerated  these  distinct 
institutions  in  order  to  avoid  all  vagueness  in  my  answer 
to  the  question  :  How  is  the  love  of  Humanity  shown  ? 
We  can  all  of  us  work  out  for  ourselves  the  particular 
benefits  which  each  separate  term  in  the  series  represents. 
All  I  say  is  that  no  one  of  the  terms  is  unreal  or  indefinite, 
they  are  all  essential  elements  of  the  great  whole.  I  add 
that  apart  from  them  there  is  no  other  source  of  any  single 
one  of  the  advantages  which  the  gradual  ascent  of  man  to 
his  present  state  has  conferred  upon  us.  Further,  that  there 
never  will  be  any  other  source  of  the  increased  benefits  which 
his  continued  advance  through  the  future  will  confer  upon 
our  descendants. 

It  has  been  our  practice  on  this  day  to  take  one  of  the 
aspects  under  which  this  central  unity  may  be  viewed,  or 
one  of  the  functions  which  are  properties  of  her  as  a  living 
organism.  What  I  shall  say  to-day  will  deal  more  with  our 
own  relation  to  Humanity  as  the  Being  through  whom  alone 
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we  can  be  said  to  be.  Dis  exHnctis  Deoqus  siucesiit  HuinanUas, 
The  Gods  are  dead  and  God,  Humanity  succeeds  them. 
This  was  the  daring  motto  chosen  in  Comte's  lifetime  by 
M.  de  Constant  Rebecque.  We  recognise  this  succession, 
this  substitution  of  the  one  term  for  the  other,  of  Humanity 
for  the  Gods  and  God.  What  does  it  mean,  is  the  question. 
Why.  that  the  new  Power  takes  the  place  in  our  Hves  which 
was  held  by  the  old.  The  claim  that  Power  put  forward 
was  exclusive  and  absorbing ;  we  are  or  were  familiar  with 
the  language  in  which  it  is  couched.  Not  less  exclusive  is 
the  claim  of  the  new,  not  less  absorbing.  We  have  to  refer 
everything  to  her,  says  Auguste  Comte ;  all  that  we  feel, 
all  that  we  think,  all  that  we  do,  has  to  be  tested  by  such 
reference.  The  new  religion  stands  on  a  parity  with  the  old 
in  the  demands  it  makes  upon  us.  It  is  unlike  the  old  only 
by  its  being  demonstrable  or  throughout  explainable.  It  is 
our  wisdom  to  bring  the  power  it  gains  by  this  difference  into 
full  action  on  our  practical  life,  to  attain  by  so  doing  the 
complete  and  stable  unity  which  we  are  promised,  to  identify, 
in  short,  religion  and  life. 

We  arc  exposed  to  so  many  obstacles  in  our  effort  to 
detach  ourselves  from  other  ideas  and  to  concentrate  our- 
selves on  this  one  of  a  supreme  unity.  All  around  us  tends 
to  hinder  us,  yet  if  we  study  our  wants  and  our  difficulties, 
the  new  questions  which  are  daily  arising,  the  discordant 
judgments  that  we  hear,  the  very  different  courses  of  action 
that  are  urged  upon  us,  all  the  claims,  often  conflicting 
claims,  made  upon  us,  all  the  projects  insisted  upon ;  and 
become  from  such  study  duly  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  our 
position  as  disciples  of  a  new  faith,  wdth  the  responsibility 
resting  on  us  not  to  damage  it  by  our  deficiency,  defective 
feeling  and  defective  thought,  we  shall  see  that  what  we 
need  is  really  the  firm  hold  on  this  central  truth,  in  the  light 
of  which  our  course  becomes  clear. 

It  is  a  great  gift,  the  gift  of  another's  labour,  this  vantage 
ground  of  a  perfectly  real  central  unity  on  which  we  are 
placed  by  our  acceptance  of  Humanity  as  the  external  power 
to  which  we  owe  our  allegiance.  As  we  pay  our  debt,  and 
by  paying  appropriate  more  completely  the  gift,  we  learn  to 
feel  its  manysidedness.     One  side  is  more  especially  in  my 
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thoughts, — the  freedom  it  confers.  Once  free  of  Humanity, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  all  the  narrower  limita- 
tions in  which  we  moved  previously  fall  off  from  us,  and  we 
judge,  or  can  judge,  all  things  in  a  new  light.  The 
obstructive  influences  of  theological  belief,  the  prejudices 
of  nationalism,  nor  less  those  of  our  so  much  vaunted 
Western  superiority — the  pride  which  we  consider  justified 
by  our  successful  self-assertion  in  the  past — our  victories  and 
our  acquisitions — all  are  sifted  at  the  bar  of  our  common 
Humanity.  The  process  divests  them  of  what  they  have  in 
them  of  excess  and  evil,  where,  in  a  certain  degree,  they  are 
admissible.  It  crushes  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  wholly 
immoral  and  inadmissible.  Equally  is  this  the  case  with  all 
the  narrower  more  local  bands  with  which  we  are  too  often 
bound.     It  is  the  case,  or  it  should  be. 

We  have  our  own  peculiar  hindrances  in  England  in  the 
attainment  of  this  freedom  as  an  actual  possession.  The 
shade  of  our  insularity  rests  upon  us  with  a  depressing 
influence,  and  it  has  been  consciously  fostered  by  the  whole 
of  our  policy,  both  external  and  internal.  We  have  stood 
apart  as  a  nation  from  other  nations ;  all  has  been  done  to 
divide  us  at  home.  For  the  present,  however,  I  leave  the 
past,  to  consider  its  results  as  we  see  them  all  around  us. 
More  here  than  anywhere  is  the  division  of  classes  an 
obstacle  to  all  true  social  welfare.  And  the  division, 
admitted  as  a  principle,  extends  its  baneful  power  within  the 
limits  of  the  classes  themselves.  The  commonest  observa- 
tion will  familiarise  us  with  the  jealousies  which  separate 
the  members  of  the  same  general  class  from  one  another. 
Where  so  harsh  a  term  as  jealousies  is  hardly  in  place,  we 
have  rivalries  or  emulations  to  substitute.  School  and 
college  and  university,  parish,  township,  county,  all  the 
countless  variety  of  associations,  clubs  and  unions,  all  en- 
courage this  spirit — all  have  their  power  for  division. 

This  power  is  intensified  in  England  by  our  Protestantism. 
Without  discussing  this,  I  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
that  as  the  mere  negation  of  Catholicism,  it  is  calculated  to 
deprive  us  of  an  imperfectly  felt,  but  still  even  in  its  weakness 
a  valuable  influence.  We  are  not — we  have  not  been — as  a 
nation,  constantly  acted   upon  by  the  larger   spirit   of  an 
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universal  church.  Ours  has  been  a  national  church — the 
word  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  The  generality  which  is  so 
akin  to  generosity  has  been  wanting,  and  the  want  has  made 
itself  felt  in  all  directions. 

But  I  gladly  turn  from  anything  thai  wears  an  aspect  of 
criticism,  and  I  recur  to  the  series  which  led  us  upwards  to 
Humanity — the  Family,  the  Country,  the  Church.  I  gave 
them  in  their  historical  order,  from  below  upwards,  as 
preparations  for  the  Supreme  Power,  and  affirmed  their 
exclusive  claim  to  be  the  source  of  our  benefits,  through 
their  inseparable  union  with  the  power  whose  formation  they 
prepared.  Coming  back  to  them  now,  they  are  regarded 
from  above  downwards  ;  we  approach  them  differently,  they 
are  not  the  preparations  for,  but  the  creations  and  instru- 
ments of,  Humanity,  Her  supremacy  is  unquestioned. 
She  stands  alone  in  it.  Yet  they  lose  none  of  this  exclusive 
claim  when  so  regarded.  They  are  still  in  inseparable  union 
with  the  power  which  is  now  seen  to  be  the  author  of  their 
being,  their  creator  and  preserver.  They  are  still  the  sole 
instruments  through  which  Humanity  works,  and  my 
immediate  object  is  to  urge  that  we  give  this  consideration 
a  larger  place  in  all  our  conceptions,  as  in  our  practical  life, 
that  we  break  with  the  prevalent  tendencies  which  weaken  it 
— the  tendencies  to  every  kind  of  smaller  association. 

We  should,  I  suppose,  allow  all  of  us  that  the  true  Posi- 
tivist  frame  of  mind  is  characterised  by  the  preference  of  the 
whole,  as  contrasted  with  the  spirit  which  is  partial  to  details. 
If  hO,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  discard  all  which  interferes  with 
our  getting  and  keeping  this  vue  d'enscinbk — this  conception 
of  the  whole.  If  we  devote  enough  energy  to  the  contem- 
plation and  meditation  of  Humanity,  we  shall  be  glad  in  the 
larger  atmosphere  so  formed  to  study  only  those  existences 
from  which  She  is  practically  inseparable,  which  therefore 
are  permanent  objects  of  our  thoughts  in  subservience  to 
Her,  The  multiplicity  of  other  associations  will  become 
distasteful  to  us,  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  occupation  in 
considering  the  two  which  are  essential,  weighing  what  they 
require  for  their  full  development,  how  they  may  be  best 
fitted  to  give  us  all  they  are  capable  of  giving  us. 

They  are  of  admitted  importance,  they  cannot  but  be  so 
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but  practically  they  are  obscured  by  our  absorption  in  other 
societies — call  them  by  what  name  you  like — and  the  service 
they  would  render,  if  they  were  kept  in  the  foreground  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  is  lost  to  us.  We  get  hazy  in  all 
our  thoughts,  we  have  a  thousand  partial  lights  and  shades 
— mere  glimpses  of  the  whole — and  the  mental  disposition 
so  formed  is  the  one  generally  preferred.  You  will  supply 
confirmation  of  all  this  from  your  own  observations.  It  Is 
our  more  or  less  pronounced  opposition  to  this  dispersive 
frame  of  mind,  the  impulsion  we  are  under  to  renounce  it,  an 
impulsion  which  we  increasingly  wish  to  obey,  that  is  one 
element  of  our  unpopularity,  one  reason  for  which  many  turn 
from  us  who  feel,  on  other  accounts,  in  a  measure  drawn  to 
us.  I  can  only  say,  the  more  we  cultivate  all  anti-dispersive 
tendencies  the  better,  the  more  we  are  following  the  precepts 
and  the  example  of  our  Master.  In  action  as  in  thought  let 
us  turn  from  the  partial  to  the  integral,  have  the  courage  to 
break — or  rather  the  resolution  to  break — with  the  partial. 
This  is  true  throughout,  in  our  intellectual  life — in  our 
reading  for  instance — no  less  than  in  our  practical  life.  I  am 
more  immediately,  however,  thinking  of  the  practical  sphere. 
Eschew  all  the  partial  associations  for  this  or  that  particular 
object ;  use  them  if  you  can,  but  stand  independent  of  them ; 
such  is  the  general  principle. 

We  are  told  we  isolate  ourselves,  we  lose  influence ;  be  it 
so.  It  probably  is  so  for  a  time  and  in  certain  directions. 
If  we  gain  in  clearness  and  in  competence  to  deal  with  the 
really  important  issues  in  our  social  existence  we  may  accept 
other  inconveniences. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  I  would  again  press  a 
more  thorough  attention,  under  the  light  of  our  central  idea, 
to  the  two  subordinate  existences,  in  order,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  give  us.  Let  us  concen- 
trate ourselves  on  the  Country  and  the  Family,  be  contented 
with  them,  keep  them  before  us,  think  them  over,  understand 
the  wealth  there  is  in  them.  So  treated  they  will  both  of 
them  help  us,  and  in  the  most  natural  healthy  way,  to  the 
fuller  freedom  of  which  I  was  speaking. 

Let  me  apply  my  reasoning  to  one  particular  subject, 
that  of  our  intellectual  training — our  instruction — and  pass 
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throuRh  that  to  our  education,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  it  means  our  preparation  for  our  earthly  life. 
As  things  are,  our  instruction  divides  us  greatly.  It  is  so 
unequal  and  so  different,  varying  with  the  great  variety  of 
institutions  in  which  we  acquire  it — schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  what  not.  Suppose,— the  supposition  will  in 
the  end  become  fact — we  were  clear  of  all  these  institutions. 
Suppose,  that  is.  all  the  State  intrusion  into  the  instructional 
department  to  have  ceased,  and  with  it  all  the  other  more 
venerable  but  time-worn  creations  to  have  disappeared,  that 
we  had  in  full  working  the  family  as  the  educational,  the 
priesthood  as  the  instructional  force,  that  all  class  distinc- 
tions on  this  point,  all  sex  distinctions  were  swept  away, 
and  we  had  recourse  for  what  we  wanted  to  the  true  sources, 
what  would  follow  ?  A  great  removal  from  amongst  us  of 
the  causes  of  division.  All  adult  citizens,  male  or  female, 
would  have  a  common  training,  with  as  little  separation  as 
is  compatible  with  the  natural  differences  of  bodily  or  mental 
organisation.  The  sovereign  ideas  would  be  the  family  and 
the  priesthood,  the  basis  of  al!  our  conceptions  would  be  for 
all  of  us  essentially  the  same,  the  social  atmosphere  would 
be  cleared  from  countless  paltry  distinctions.  In  feeling  and 
in  thought  we  should  be  a  much  more  homogeneous,  and,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  free,  a  much  freer  people. 

I  can  but  indicate  certain  conclusions,  I  can  but  suggest 
certain  prospects.  As  I  have  had  the  subject  before  me  I 
have  found  constantly  new  vistas  opening  before  me  in 
relation  to  this  concentration  of  our  attention  on  these  three 
everduring  representatives  and  instruments  of  Humanity. 
The  getting  rid  of  the  inheritance  of  the  past  in  the  shape 
of  institutions  which  the  loving  generosity  of  our  fathers  has 
lavished  upon  us,  but  which  are  now  found  to  be  obstacles, 
herein  lies  our  difficulty.  In  time  it  will  be  solved,  and  if 
we  are  true  servants  of  Humanity  it  will  be  solved  without 
violence  or  roughness,  but  with  grateful  respect.  We  ought 
to  have  no  repetition  of  the  process  by  which  the  monastic 
institutions  were  destroyed.  Naturally  there  will  be  no 
renewal  of  violent  injustice.  For  they  will  not  be  removed 
till  we  are  under  the  prevalence  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
and    Her   believers   will   know   how   to   conciliate   in   their 
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removal  the  requirements  of  the  Past  and  Future.  Once 
again,  in  presence  of  Humanity  we  shall  stand  free  from  all 
distorting  and  hostile  feelings. 

All  comes  back  to  one  paramount  idea,  the  perfect  unity — 
using  the  word  perfect  in  the  relative  sense  attaching  to  it 
under  our  system — the  perfect  unity  which  in  the  long 
course  of  time  will  be  the  appanage  of  mankind,  when  fused 
into  one  church.  Looking  forward  we  come  to  understand 
the  value  set  upon  unity  in  the  past,  the  sacrifices  made  to 
secure  it,  the  aversion  any  breach  of  it  excited.  We  know 
and  allow  for  these  breaches  of  unity ;  we  see  in  fact  that  it 
was  an  idea  that  could  not  be  realised  under  the  then 
conditions,  but  none  the  less  do  we  honour  the  faith  which 
saw  its  beauty  and  strove  for  its  realisation. 

For  in  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  we  are  heirs  to  a  noble 
inheritance.  Bear  with  me  if,  in  my  closing  remarks,  as  a 
tribute  to  our  human  continuity  I  carry  you  back  for  a  short 
space  and  in  full  accord  with  what  I  have  been  saying,  to 
one  portion  of  that  inheritance,  to  the  religion  of  medieval 
Christendom  which  we  seek  not  to  destroy  but  to  expand. 

In  direct  communion  with  our  religious  forefathers  we 
shall  find  strength.  At  the  opening  of  the  middle  ages 
stands  the  great  council,  which  under  the  presidency  of 
Constantine  so  largely  determined  the  faith  of  Christendom 
by  the  Nicene  Creed.  In  that  creed,  after  the  due  statement 
of  the  object  of  devotion,  immediately  after  it,  comes  the 
clause  :  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
The  position  of  the  clause  is  a  just  tribute  to  its  importance  ; 
through  the  medieval  period  this  belief  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  European  world.  All  its  instinctive  effort 
was  in  constructing  and  perfecting  the  unity  of  the  church. 
It  is  as  the  embodiment  of  this  idea  in  the  best  form  that  we 
must  look  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Papacy.  At  the  close  of 
that  period  we  find  the  remarkable  but  unfortunate  Pope  in 
whose  hands  the  Papal  Power  was  first  visibly  broken,  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  appealing  to  the  same  doctrine,  the 
unity  of  the  church — unam  Sanctum  ecclesiam — the  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  Nor  did  the  idea  expire 
with  the  middle  ages  ;  it  has  been  borne  down  at  times,  but 
it  has  revived,  and  in   our   own    days   reasserts  itself,  the 
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comfort  of  the  members  of  the  church  which  asserts  it,  the 
attraction  for  those  who  are  by  their  inherited  circumstances 
outside  that  body.  Through  many  vicissitudes  and  with 
much  impairment,  it  has  therefore  descended  to  us,  and  we 
accept  it  and  shall  make  it  good. 

We,  too.  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church. 
Catholic  with  a  higher  Catholicity — for  we  ascend  more 
completely  than  our  Christian  predecessors  were  allowed  to 
do  the  stream  of  lime,  and  in  our  descent  of  that  stream  we 
can  take  them  in  and  their  deadliest  opponents  as  well. 
Heathens,  Pagans,  Idolaters,  all  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Humanity,  the  service  of  self  alone  excluding.  So  too 
is  it  with  the  unbeliever  and  the  misbeliever,  or  the  disciples 
of  Islam.  And  for  the  second  term,  our  Apostolic  foundation 
is  more  assured,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  apostolate  of  all 
the  great  servants  of  Humanity.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  a 
member  with  us  of  a  more  glorious  company,  from  which  no 
angry  objection  rises,  more  glorious  than  that  to  which  he 
asserted  his  title  to  belong,  on  the  ground  of  equal,  nay,  of 
superior  services.  We  enlarge,  therefore,  both  terms,  and 
give  them  a  fuller  value,  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the 
service  done  by  insistance  on  them.  Inheriting  them,  we 
also  inherit  the  priceless  gift  of  unity,  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  complex  and  most  rich  inheritance,  science  and 
industry,  minister  support  instead  of  furnishing  obstacles. 
We  have  ample  means  of  securing  unity,  if  only  we  use 
them  aright  and  in  their  proper  interdependence — if  we  keep 
the  highest  perpetually  in  view,  and  derive  from  her  the  life 
and  light  of  the  others.  It  is  for  us  here,  and  for  those  who 
are  with  us,  indisputable  that  this  keeping  the  power  we 
worship  ever  present  with  us,  having  due  regard  to  human 
nature,  is  only  possible  in  a  church — a  church  endowed  with 
all  the  appliances  that  the  name  suggests.  Of  these  appli- 
ances we  have  beautiful  t\-pes  in  the  Media;val  Church. 
We  have  but  to  adapt  them  to  our  new  circumstances.  Never 
to  the  remotest  time  shall  the  debt  we  owe  that  church  be 
unacknowledged.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  lesson  she  has 
taught  us,  that  it  is  by  a  religious  union  alone,  by  a  common 
worship,  by  praver,  by  sacraments,  that  we  can  keep  ourselves 
in  unbroken  relation  to  Humanity,  keep  ourselves  in  Her 
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presence — in  Her  presence  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good. 
In  the  consciousness  of  Her  unity  we  attain  to  that  entire 
unity  of  intellect  and  purpose  which  is  perfect  freedom. 


O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  1 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all ; 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  pre-ordain*d ; 
Ennobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  thee,  that  its  great  maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  himself  his  own  creation  ; 
For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Reveard,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace : 
Here  thou  to  us,  of  charity  and  love. 
Art  as  the  noon-day  torch  ;  and  art,  beneath. 
To  mortal  men  of  hope  a  living  spring. 
So  mighty  art  thou,  lady,  and  so  great, 
That  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  &in  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.    Not  only  him  who  asks 
Thy  bounty  succours,  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.    Whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellent  in  creature — pity  mild. 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence — 
Are  all  combined  in  thee. 

Dante :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22. 


HU^fAXITY  AS  THE   OBJECT  OF  LOVE. 
Thb  Annual  Adokess  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  iq.  Chape!  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  W.C. 

On  Iht  Ftifival  vf  Mumanily,  io6  (i  January.   1894). 

(For  Introduction  lo  the  Address,  see  p.  13.) 

A  spirit  of  close  fraternity  should  animate  all  the  true 
disciples  of  Auguste  Comte— all,  that  is,  who  follow  him  in 
obedience  and  devotion.  Were  such  disciples  but  sufficiently 
leagued  with  one  another  they  could  not  fail,  he  said,  to  recall 
the  world  to  the  right  path.  Under  the  impulse  of  this 
spirit,  it  is  our  custom  here  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  those 
who  are  with  us  in  our  endeavour.  And  we  turn  first  to  the 
members  of  our  own  body  whom  sickness,  or  distance,  or 
other  obstacles  keep  from  us  to-day ;  thence  to  the  several 
grotips  who  are  in  communion  with  us,  in  Paris,  Calcutta, 
Brazil— I  add  this  year  ChiH  and,  with  some  uncertainty, 
Liege — followed  by  the  English  centres,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Leicester.  A  special  mention  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  due  to  the 
anxious  position  in  which  the  Brazilian  apostolate  is  placed. 
Its  members  are  I  hear  in  good  heart,  and  abate  not  their 
energj'  I  know;  still  they  are  critically  situated.  To  all  alike 
otir  sympathy  goes  out :  from  all  alike  we  may  count  on  a 
return.     From  some  I  have  a  commission  to  express  it. 

On  parting  with  1893  and  entering  1894,  let  me  for  a 
moment  revert  to  the  corresponding  period  in  last  century. 
It  was  the  very  acme  of  the  revolutionary  crisis.  The  year 
1793  is  the  revolutionary  year  par  excellence.  "There  are 
purists  in  revolution,"  said  Auguste  Comte  once  to  me,  "  who 
will  hear  of  nothing  before  '93."  1794  found  Europe  at  war, 
and  France  half  way  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  lasted 
from  May,  1793,  to  July,  1794;  reacting  strongly  on  England, 
for  we  too  had  a  reign  of  Terror,  or  reign  of  suspicion  and 
alarm,  damaging  all  social  relations,  all  the  intercourse  of 
classes,  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  slowly  emerging. 
Whatever  then  the  present  uneasiness,  we  yet  compare 
favourably  with  the  time  to  which  I  refer.  And  if  we  estimate 
with  care  the  intervening  hundred  years,  we  shall  hardly  be 
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disposed  to  question  that,  with  all  drawbacks,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  balance  for  good,  that  the  movement  of 
Humanity  has  been  an  ascent,  not  retrograde.  If  we  are 
convinced  of  this,  the  conviction  may  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  us  as  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  unquiet,  anxious 
present.  We  need  some  such  consolation,  for  we  are  yet  and 
shall  long  be  in  full  revolution,  the  only  alternative  open 
to  us  being  a  violent  or  peaceful  revolution.  It  may  be  well 
if  the  past  assures  us  that  good  results  will  attend  on  the 
disturbance  which  so  harasses  us. 

Reviewing,  as  is  our  wont,  the  past  year  and  the  legacy  it 
leaves  us,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  in  the  general  judgment 
that  legacy  is  one  of  unusual  anxiety.  Whether  the  judgment 
be  sound  or  not  matters  little.  Disquiet  necessarily  attaches 
to  revolution  ;  it  will  be  with  us,  therefore,  till  its  close,  with 
periods  of  aggravation,  with  occasional  lulls.  The  general 
feeling  is  as  just  stated, — that  we  are  in  a  period  of  aggrava- 
tion, that  there  is  more  than  usual  cause  for  gloomy  antici- 
pations as  to  the  year  which  begins  to-day.  Be  this  so  or  not, 
the  past  year  on  the  soberest  examination  is  found  a  true  link 
in  the  chain  of  revolutionary  years,  has  bequeathed  us,  at  any 
rate,  undiminished  its  inheritance  of  trouble,  the  unsettled 
questions  which  leave  the  nations  no  peace.  Treating  sum- 
marily of  this  inheritance,  I  hope  to  be  faithful  to  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  speak  on  this  Festival. 
For  it  calls  on  us  to  throw  aside  all  that  is  partial  or  exclu- 
sive, unduly  national  or  local,  all  class  or  sect  interests,  to 
rise  into  the  free  atmosphere  of  a  universal  religion,  to  speak 
as  far  as  we  can  under  the  inspiration  of  Humanity.  From 
our  island  position,  from  our  national  tradition  of  haughty 
and  selfish  isolation,  we  are  apt  to  find  this  difficult ;  the 
more  necessary  is  it,  while  shunning  vagueness  of  thought 
and  language,  to  cast  off  the  limitations  which  beset  us. 

Whence  arises  the  feeling  of  gloom  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  common  ?  However  lightly  we  touch  on  the  events  of  the 
last  year,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer,  and  the  answer 
will  present  us  in  a  way  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  year 
we  are  reviewing.  Let  our  view  range  over  the  globe,  and  let 
us  examine  the  relations  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  us,  that  is, 
not  limit  ourselves  to  Europe,  but  take  in  the  outside  world 
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on  which  Europe  acts,  and  acts  not  in  concert  but  in  disunion, 
in  jealous  commercial  and  imperial  competition,  veiled  under 
more  specious  names.  The  danger  attendant  on  such  rivalry 
has  been  during  the  last  year  brought  home  to  us  in  the  case 
of  Siam,  where  the  policy  of  France  is  the  response  to  our 
occupation  of  Burmah.  I  offer  no  comment  now  on  either 
nation's  conduct ;  I  confine  myself  to  the  one  consideration 
of  the  danger  to  peace,  abstaining  from  other  considerations 
as  much  as  possible.  Our  position  in  Egypt  is  another 
source  of  alienation  between  us  and  France.  The  irritation 
our  occupation  of  Egypt  causes  is  of  longer  standing  and 
deeper.  As  the  consequence  we  have  a  tension  between  the 
two  maritime  powers  which  naturally  excites  alarm.  Again 
in  central  .\sia  we  have  the  opposition  between  England  and 
Russia,  whilst  in  Africa  no  one  of  the  greater  Western 
powers  but  adds  to  the  complication.  All  are  claiming  their 
sphere  of  influence,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  consequent  state 
is  full  of  risk.  So  it  is  again  in  Oceania :  no  island  is  80 
small  that  it  may  not  be  an  object  of  contention. 

So  far  for  the  outside  world,  the  non-European  world.  In 
Kurope  itself  the  year  has  left  us  an  augmented  discord. 
The  new  alliance  of  the  central  power  of  the  West  with  the 
Empire  of  Russia  has  attracted  the  attention  of  ail  and 
awakened  universal  uneasiness.  Interpret  that  alliance  in 
whatever  way  we  may,  the  fact  of  the  disquiet  it  creates 
remains  untouched.  I  prefer  to-day  to  stop  there,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  object  of  this  Address. 

In  Western  Europe  proper  the  only  change  the  year  has 
brought  with  it  is  an  increase,  where  increase  is  possible,  of 
warlike  preparation.  Armies  and  navies  are  the  prominent 
objects  of  national  attention.  Europe  lives  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  alarm,  France  and  England  almost  more  than  the 
rest.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  them  that  an  attack  is 
always  imminent.  Disunion  and  suspicion  are,  in  fact, 
supreme.  There  is  noticeable,  too,  a  greater  asperity  in  the 
tone  in  which  international  relations  are  discussed.  What 
wonder  that  uneasiness  spreads? 

Internally,  again,  the  soul  of  the  nations  is  disquieted 
within  them  by  the  discontent  which  is  welling  up,  now  in 
the  form  of  socialism,  now  in  that  of  the  anarchist  doctrine 
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and  the  violent  practices  in  which  it  has  of  late  too  frequently 
found  expression.  The  last  few  months  of  the  year  have 
been  distinguished  in  this  respect.  There  has  been,  in  short, 
a  notable  addition  to  the  ordinary  industrial  and  social 
trouble. 

Underneath  all,  and  common  to  all  the  West,  there  is 
the  half-conscious  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  have  shaken  the  whole  established  order, 
have  eaten  away  the  strength  of  its  foundations ;  that,  in  a 
word,  order  rests  on  mouldering  and  unsafe  props,  whilst 
there  is  no  substitute  as  yet  visible  to  the  general  mind. 
The  result  is  the  natural  alarm  which  is  excited  by  unstable 
equilibrium,  whether  physical  or  moral,  be  it  the  earth 
beneath  you  that  quakes,  or  the  social  order. 

To  us  then  as  children  of  Humanity,  as  citizens  of  the 
West,  there  is  ground  for  uneasy  forebodings  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  There  is  no  direction,  no  unity.  Nor  are  we, 
as  ICnglish  men  and  women,  without  some  reasons  of  our 
own  fur  the  same  feeling.  I  am  told  that  the  financial 
prospect  is  even  more  gloomy  than  the  international.  There 
is  depression  in  trade,  there  is  agricultural  distress,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  unemployed,  there  is  the  accumulation  of 
population.  All  combine  to  put  a  strain  upon  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  world.  Hence  the  hunger  for 
new  markets  or  enforced  extension  of  those  which  exist,  with 
the  additional  dangers  to  which  the  feeling  leads.  For  the 
action  to  which  we  are  driven  under  this  combination,  if  it 
excites  hope,  also  excites  alarm.  We  sec  the  certain  increase 
ot  ttfnvi  and  strain,  wc  are  not  sure  of  their  success ;  we  are 
uneasy,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  justification  of  the  means 
used. 

We  nir  'itaj:^;ering  under  the  weight  of  our  obligations, 
and  we  are  constantly  contracting  new  ones ;  nor  do  the 
older  remain  stationary.  India,  for  instance,  is  ever  involving 
us  in  fresh  diMicultics,  cither  in  respect  of  its  frontier  or  its 
internal  administraticin.  South  Africa,  as  it  was,  was  trouble 
enough ;  wc  are  being  pufthcd  by  colonial  cupidity  on  to  its 
enlargement^  and  w«  AlH  not  improbably  going  to  add  an 
East-AfricM  MjUt^MMfL^minion.  It  is  the  drunkard's 
fctncdyn  flriilM|^^^^^^^Btofil  of  intoxication. 
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For  both  Europe  in  general,  and  for  ourselves  in  particular, 
we  may  remark  how  very  prominent  as  an  element  of  dis- 
turbance is  the  craving  for  Empire,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
intense  nationalism  which  is  paramount.  To  this  point  I 
shall  return  later,  merely  stating  now  that  it  is,  I  believe,  in 
connection  with  industrial  difficulties  that  the  expansion  of 
England's  empire  finds  most  support  with  our  public  men. 

A  great  strike,  the  coal  war.  has  marked  the  second  half 
of  1893.  I  touch  on  it  as  illustrating  our  industrial  condi- 
tion, as  a  fresh  manifestation  of  our  industrial  disorganisation. 
It  is  hut  one  incident  in  the  struggle  of  Capital  and  Labour. 
Hence  when  the  settlement  at  present  reached  is  spoken  of, 
it  is  rightly  considered  a  truce.  It  is  impossible  for  me  now 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  this  strike  as  an  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  all  wise  direction  of  industry,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  want  of  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  that  form  of  human  activity.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
whatever  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  conflicts,  the  con- 
flicts have  a  real  use  in  that  they  force  men  to  think  on  the 
existing  disorder  as  also  on  the  question  : — Where  is  the 
remedy  ? 

I  can  here  offer  no  judgment  in  detail  as  to  the  action  of 
the  contending  parties.  But  I  feel  that  if  we  judge  them  at 
all,  we  must  remember  that  no  such  case  stands  by  itself; 
each  is  a  link  in  a  series — it  is  part  of  a  history — it  has  a 
past.  There  is  a  certain  inevitable  antagonism  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  a  normal  antagonism  we  might  almost 
say.  But  in  its  present  degree  the  antagonism  is  excessive 
and  unhealthy,  and  in  this  degree  it  is  the  product  of  a  long 
past  of  neglected  duties  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
governors  of  England.  On  them  must  rest  the  main  respon- 
sibility in  the  last  resort.  Now  in  the  labour  contest  the 
capitalists  represent  the  governors ;  they  have  been  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  moneyed  and  landed  aristocracy 
in  which  was  till  comparatively  lately  vested  the  government 
of  England.  This  consideration  should  temper  all  our  judg- 
ments. It  secures,  I  must  confess,  my  own  sympathy 
permanently  for  the  side  of  the  workers,  whilst  free  to  dis- 
approve of  all  violence,  or  excess  of  bitterness,  or  mistakes 
in  the  demands  they  make.     The  more  recognised  teachers 
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of  England  see,  or  are  beginning  to  see,  their  omissions,  if 
I  interpret  aright  several  utterances  at  the  recent  Church 
Congress  in  Birmingham.  So  also  is  it  with  the  governors  ; 
witness  the  high  pressure  under  which  Parliament  is  now 
working  at  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  that  for  Parish 
Councils.  I  speak  of  these  Bills  solely  from  this  point  of 
view :  we  may  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
incessant  legislation,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  object  it 
has  in  view  is  the  reparation  of  past  neglect. 

Enough  for  my  purpose  on  our  industrial  condition  con- 
sidered in  itself.  Place  it  in  connection  with  the  altered 
political  state,  the  transfer  of  political  power  due  to  recent 
legislation,  and  we  may  see  that  great  changes  are  but  too 
probable — changes  which  in  their  introduction  will  tax  all 
that  we  have  of  patience  and  statesmanship.  Advance  a 
step  further,  and  bring  the  internal  combination  of  difficul- 
ties face  to  face  with  the  strong  clinging  to  Empire  which  it 
is  sought  to  encourage,  and  we  get  some  insight  into  the 
formidable  complication  of  the  actual  situation. 

I  said  above  that  the  alarming  state  of  the  world  very 
largely  arose  from  the  craving  for  Empire,  and  my  remarks 
on  England  and  her  difficulties  have  brought  me  to  the  same 
point  in  regard  to  her.  Yet  it  is  to  this  very  Imperial 
expansion  that  many  look  as  affording  the  prospect  of  escape 
from  her  internal  embarrassments.  There  are  other  reasons 
urged  for  our  upholding  our  present  acquisitions,  but  none  of 
more  weight  with  those  who  direct  in  a  way  her  destinies. 
In  short,  it  is  no  small  point,  this  question  of  Empire.  It  is 
bound  up  with  all  the  highest  interests  of  Humanity.  As 
such  it  were  not  inappropriate  for  this  day's  celebration. 
Any  treatment  of  it  in  detail  is,  however,  out  of  my  power ; 
I  commend  it  to  your  patient  thought,  suggesting  as  heads 
for  consideration  the  relation  of  the  conception  of  Empire  to 
that  of  Industry;  its  relation  to  morality;  its  relation  to 
human  union  and  the  unity  of  Humanity;  finally,  its 
relation  to  the  desired  organisation  and  influence  of  the 
spiritual  power. 

Still,  whilst  leaving  it  in  detail  to  your  own  thoughtful 
consideration,  I  shall  for  my  present  purposes  but  very  sum* 
marily  point  attention  to  the  evils  inherent  in  our  imperial 
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tendencies,  and  then  proceed  to  contrast  them  with  better 
ones  which  they  weaken  and  obscure. 

Empire  and  Industry  are  really  in  radical  opposition  to 
one  another;  for  human  Industry  rightly  conceived  is  the 
peaceful  activity  of  man,  and  Empire  is,  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world  and  its  existing  conditions,  inseparable  from 
war.  Nations,  therefore,  which  are  in  the  birth-throes  of 
the  industrial  organisation  of  society — and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  Western  nations— are  acting  contradictorily  if 
they  are  bent  on  Empire. 

Again,  Empire  is  the  absorption  into  one  aggregate  under 
a  presiding  central  state  of  several  states  competent  to  have 
their  own  free  existence  and  development,  suffering  therefore 
from  the  absorption.  So  defined,  Empire  is  anti-moral  ;  for 
the  siim  and  substance  of  morality  is  the  victory  of  altruism 
over  egoism.  The  language  holds  good  at  the  present  time 
for  nations  :  we  have  reached,  that  is,  that  stage  in  the 
world's  existence  when  moral  considerations  may  be  pre- 
dominant, when  we  may  subordinate  politics  to  morals.  For 
there  is  now  no  danger  to  Europe  as  a  whole  requiring  an 
imperial  concentration.  That  I  speak  in  a  duly  relative 
spirit  is  clear  when  I  say  that  there  are  instances  Jn  history 
in  favour  of  Empire  ;  that  twice  in  the  history  of  the  West, 
Empire  has  had  a  full  justification.  For  the  defence  of  the 
civilised  world  against  the  premature  inroad  of  the  less  civil- 
ised populations,  the  Roman  Empire  was  of  signal  benefit  to 
Humanity  :  we  stint  not  in  the  honour  we  pay  to  Rome. 
Not  less  signal  was  the  service  rendered  in  its  day  by  the 
concentration  of  the  Prankish  Empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carlovingian  house  ;  again  we  accord  an  ungrudging  honour 
to  that  princely  race  and  to  its  greatest  ruler,  the  imperial 
Charlemagne.  In  both  these  cases  Empire  was  a  Dictator- 
ship instituted  for  a  special  time.  But  in  both  cases,  the 
want  ceasing,  they  fell  to  pieces  from  within  ;  they  fell,  for 
they  had  an  error  at  the  root  of  them.  Full  of  truth  is  the 
old  prophetic  vision  of  the  Chaldean  monarch — the  image  is 
of  excellent  brightness,  of  terrible  form,  of  costly  material, 
but  the  feet  of  the  statue  are  always  of  clay.  Justifying  and 
honouring  the  two  empires,  we  see  however  that  all  attempts 
to  imitate  them  break  against  impossibilities. 
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riu'iv  is  iiolhiii^  in  the  ICmpirc  of  Enp;land  to  mark  it  as 
^•\s:-!vpi  tu»n\  tliis  general  law  -rather  cvcrythinj;^  to  show 
iS.-i'^  Nv>o!Ki  \>i  Liter  it  must  break  upas  the  others  have  done. 
L;  has  m  twU't  less  inherent  unity  than  any  with  which  we 
.'ji'.\  coiTipaie  it.  ICven  now  the  crack  which  indicates 
,  *v,»L'.'»JiK*ss  is  visible.  Its  parts  are  reasserting:;  their  indi- 
\  J-,'.a!  IiK\  their  unextinct  sense  of  national  life.  What 
.N'.vA  '.'.s  th«.*  ^re;it  heat  with  which  the  Irish  question  is 
i.'v.i;':*:  but  the  sense  that  Ireland's  partial  or  complete  sepa- 
■  .iv.*':»  Is  but  the  tirst  step  in  the  process  of  disruption  ?  In 
i.ut  all  that  we  have  left  is  the  power  of  dissolving  our 
r.tjpiiv  wisely  intv)  its  separate  constituents.  How  long 
will  ih.it  power  be  left  us?  The  attempts  to  revive  the 
iMUvMuil  dclernunalion  to  maintain  our  Ii!mpire  at  all  costs, 
atteu^pls  which  have  led  me  to  this  general  treatment  because 
v>t  their  greater  prominence  towards  the  close  of   the  year 

these  attempts,  I  say,  are  of  evil  augurj-.  The  language 
whieh  prevails  on  the  subject  is  not  comforting.  Shortly 
slated,  it  amounts  to  this.  The  energy,  valour,  and  prudence 
ol  oui  Litheis  ha\e  won  for  us  a  vast  dominion,  shall  we 
iheii  ehiUhvn  fall  so  far  below  them  that  we  cannot  maintain 
ihe  inheiilatii'e  they  have  left  us?  True,  it  imposes  on  us 
luMw  luiuleus,  »;»\'at  etYints.  but  are  we  to  say  that  we  are 
uui'^ual  l*«  llu-m  '  There  is,  we  all  feel,  force  in  the  appeal. 
\ mi  all  know  llu-  wa\  in  which  it  is  ordinarilv  enforced. 

I  h I'll-  Is  aMi»ilu-i  Unmof  it  which  I  think  is  at  once  nobler 
.tiut  iijiMw  lnu  iliU-.  riuMc  arc.  that  i'^.  some  who  allow  the 
ilaw-.  Ill  ilii-  .uiiu:Miu»!i  .itul  iiKiMa^i^cment  of  our  Kmpire, 
\\\\x*  AW  iiiii  liliiul  ii»  ilu-  i»h|cciions  to  it  in  itself,  but  who 
wcut^t  .iill  plr.i.t  i.tj  \\\  ii-K-!itioM  because  o(  the  power  for 
.y.Mit  \sliili  :'  I'll.  •-.  Ml  "in  ii.ii'aU.  Such  would  uri^e  that 
ilii-  *^! :.  ii:;  h  x:  jv"  .-I  'i'.:t  i:!!|Hiial  iiiiK'tions  may  be  fruitful 
v.i  IrLiii-jti  I  .  li  .III  |».iii:r.,  i\i  ilu*  uiUhI  and  the  ruling.  And 
ttu-\  itiiiie.  It  ti  «^iUii!i  awitl  iiiiin  tiitblc  responsibilities  and 
uppiiiiuiiiiicQ  i<i  ■lU^tH.aic  ilic  \v)lu:!ia!v  dissolution  from 
vvtlhui  ul  |h«  j|UK(f2|ji^UMA  Vtrhi^h  h4*i  been  torined.  Again  we 
lilluw  9k  CTtlMl  JMI^Biifc^^P^* ■  ^hiUi  clear  in  our  judg- 
lUf^Ot  llMfcj^HJj^^^^^^^HBftdivpci  examination  of  the 

£lfi|iik'c  IN  anti-human  in 
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this  sense  ;  it  is  destructive  of  the  unity  of  Humanity.  No 
one  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  under  one  civil 
administration  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  I  am  not 
my  memory,  the  limit  of  professorial  reverie  is 
ree  empires  dividing  the  world  between  them,  and.  I  may 
Bd,  blighting  with  their  upas  shade  all  the  hopes  of  the  race. 
I  will  not  give  a  purely  negative  form  to  the  last  objection 
lo  Empire,  for  this  is  no  Festival  for  negations.  The  last  and 
most  fatal  objection  for  us  here  is  :  Empire  offers  itself  as  a 

Ibstitute  for,  and  therefore  as  the  destroyer  of,  a  far  nobler 
istence. 
in 


"  There's  yel  on  earth  a  far  diviner  thing, 
Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King." 
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ipire  dislikes,  distrusts,  crushes,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  the 
ijritual  power.  At  this  point  my  subject  connects  with 
the  conclusion  of  last  year's  Address,  when  I  claimed  for 
ourselves,  as  representative  of  the  final  dispensation,  the 
attributes  unsuccessfully  claimed  by  our  predecessor,  the 
lediscval  Church — the  attributes  conveyed  in  the  words: 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  Empire  has  no 
tach  notes.  It  cannot  be  Catholic,  universal,  that  is.  It 
may  have  a  certain  grandeur  attaching  to  it  even  in  its  later 
forms,  we  are  not  careful  to  deny  this.  We  see  the  attrac- 
tion :  as  I  have  said,  we  can  allow  a  certain  force  to  the 
familiar  language — Shall  we  fall  so  far  short  of  our  fathers 
that  the  inheritance  they  won  we  let  slip  from  weakness? 
I  would  answer— Enlarge  your  thoughts,  extend  your  notions 
of  your  inheritance.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  not  of 
some  two  or  three  revolutionary  centuries :  we  inherit  the 
lievement  of  mankind,  not  merely  of  one  particular 
;ntry.  Inestimable  as  is  the  gift  of  the  country,  it  is 
'erted  to  vile  using  if  we  narrow  ourselves  to  its  neces- 
limits. 
We  are,  I  shrink  not  from  stating  it,  in  our  weakness 
in  obscurity,  the  collective  successors  of  the  great  Popes. 
were  the  unceasing  opponents  of  Empire— of  that 
foolish  medieval  German  Empire,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
more  particularly.  The  struggle  was  a  confused  one,  the 
"  ivolved  but  dimly  seen,  and  presented  in  a  shape 
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which  justified  in  a  manner  adhesion  to  either  side.  But 
the  ultimate  issue  at  stake  was  an  eternal  truth,  there  is 
incompatibility  between  Empire  and  Church.  The  me- 
diaeval solution  was  the  transient  victory  of  the  Church  in 
alliance  with  feudalism,  feudalism  being  equally  with  itself 
in  perpetual  conflict  with  imperial  unity.  It  was  in  a  mili- 
tary Church  that  society  then  found  refuge,  for  only  under 
the  condition  of  external  war  in  the  Crusades  could  the 
weakly-cemented  union  find  its  cement.  The  definitive 
solution,  the  condensation  of  all  the  best  interests  and  hopes 
of  Humanity,  is  the  permanent  victory  of  the  Church  in 
alliance  with  Industry,  is  the  substitution  through  Her 
religion  of  an  industrial  for  a  military  Church.  To  this 
result  we  are  looking,  to  it  we  are  through  much  tribulation 
inevitably  tending.  Whatever  darkness  there  may  be  in  the 
present,  for  the  disciples  of  Humanity  there  is  no  room  for 
discouragement.  Individual  suffering  and  the  waste  of 
generations  may  and  must  weigh  upon  us,  but  in  proportion 
as  we  realize  Her  mighty  life  we  rise  above  any  depression. 
I  take  this  thought  with  me  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  history  of  the  Past  teaches  us  at  what  a  cost  a  change 
in  the  religious  belief  of  mankind  is  effected.  It  teaches  us 
also  that  when  a  social  necessity  imposes  the  change  no 
opposition  is  of  any  avail ;  the  new  faith  moves  to  its  victory 
with  an  undeviating  course.  It  teaches  us  also  that  the 
changes  recorded  are  steps  to  other  changes,  that  we  derive 
power  from  them  to  work  out  our  own.  With  this  remark  I 
pass  into  a  quieter  train  of  thought,  more  directly  referable 
to  the  present  and  future  of  Humanity.  It  is  ever  the  main 
object  of  this  Festival  to  lead  us  into  Her  presence. 

We  find  the  conception  of  Her  difficult.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  Auguste  Comte.  We  have  not  grown  up 
under  it,  but  have  had  to  change  into  it,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
How  shall  we  best  meet  this  difficulty  ?  I  imagine  that  our 
instinct  in  most  cases  directs  us  aright,  that  in  the  main  we 
assume  Her  existence,  and  by  acting  on  it  as  a  certainty,  by 
drawing  out  the  consequences  of  the  assumption,  we  little  by 
little  arrive  at  the  conviction  of  its  truth.  How  is  it  that  in 
a  parallel  case  we  get  the  idea  of  Country  ?  It  is  by  no  direct 
teaching  that  it  comes  to  us  originally.     We  grow  into  it 
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linconsciously  under  the  action  of  multitudinous  influences. 
It  is  in  the  air,  all  around  us,  an  assumption  made  in 
common  by  all  with  whom  we  live,  an  assumption  to  which 
all  their  and  our  conduct  is  found  to  conform.  It  thus 
becomes  part  of  our  beinj;  and  moulds  all  our  lives.  In  the 
vast  majority  it  remains  at  this  stage  even  now,  under  all  the 
teaching  that  is  Roing  on,  for  we  never  need  to  draw  it  out 
into  more  explicit  consciousness.  It  is  sufficient,  thus  un- 
developed, to  make  our  action  a  right  service  of  our  country, 
our  feeling  a  devotion  to  her.  As  we  advance  in  intellectual 
cultivation  we  gain  clearness  for  both  action  and  feeling,  a 
more  just  estimate  of  our  country's  claims  upon  us,  with  a 
more  grounded  conviction  of  our  obligation  to  serve  her,  but 
not  necessarily  a  warmer,  more  compelling  sense  of  that 
obligation ;  the  most  cultured  are  often  the  least  social. 

Project  ourselves  into  the  future,  and  live  with  our 
descendants  for  a  time  in  thought ;  it  need  not  be,  I  am 
convinced,  with  remote  descendants,  for  we  are  moving 
rapidly.  Those  descendants  will  grow  up  in  familiarity  with 
the  name  and  in  growing  acceptance  of  what  the  name 
signifies.  Humanity  will  be,  from  the  first,  part  of  their 
whole  being.  For  even  now  it  is  so  with  Her  in  part.  The 
idea  is  borne  in  upon  us  with  an  ever-increasing  force  by 
multitudinous  impressions.  It  too  is  in  the  air,  comes  to  us 
with  no  direct  teaching,  is  even  now  much  more  deeply 
interwoven  with  all  our  being  than  we  are  wont  to  think. 
We  are  apt  to  start  as  at  some  new  impression  when  it  is 
first  presented  to  us  as  the  central  truth  of  a  great  religious 
system,  and,  as  such,  claiming  rule  over  us.  Then, 
according  to  our  nature  and  antecedents,  we  are  drawn 
towards  it  or  repelled  from  it  in  this  new  aspect.  We 
hesitate  or  resist  in  most  cases.  If  \ve  would  quietly  let  it 
have  its  own  existence,  and  examine  it  as  we  should  any 
other  new  impression,  we  should  see  that  it  is  with  us 
already,  an  unconscious  possession,  something  that  we  had 
thought  and  felt  all  our  lives,  only  now  bursting  into  con- 
sciousness. How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  idea  when  once  lucidly  stated,  when  once  revealed,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  say  ?  I  do  not  say  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  central  dogma,  that  is  another 
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question  ;  'but  I  speak  of  the  spread  of  the  idea,  of  the  name 
of  Humanity,  as  a  term  which  even  within  our  own  later 
memory  has  been  introduced  in  a  personal  connotation  or 
significance,  introduced  into  all  the  languages  of  the  more 
leading  nations  of  the  earth ;  language,  in  this  case  as  in 
all  others,  being  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  thought  of 
the  race.  There  must  have  been  a  great  amount  of  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  the  plant  to  germinate  so  quickly 
and  shoot  up  so  vigorously :  our  children  are  growing  up 
under  it. 

We  say  it  is  hard  to  grasp.  In  some  respects,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  find  it  easier  to  enter  into  this  conception  of 
Humanity  than  into  that  of  the  Country,  which  we  commonly 
treat  as  easier.  In  saying  this,  I  speak  of  the  present  and 
in  strict  reference  to  our  peculiar  position  here.  For  ulti- 
mately, and  in  the  true  condition  of  man,  Humanity  will 
be  the  easier  conception  to  grasp,  by  virtue  of  its  greater 
reality,  because  it  is  only  through  it  that  we  finally  arrive  at 
the  true  notion  of  Her  creation.  Her  subordinate,  the 
Country.  But  waiving  this  for  the  moment,  are  we  not  in 
this  city  almost  more  face  to  face  with  the  impression  of  our 
being  members  of  the  human  race  than  of  our  membership 
in  one  particular  countfy,  of  our  being,  in  fact,  men  first, 
then  Englishmen  ?  Walk  down  any  of  the  streets  which 
are  most  known  for  their  shops  :  are  we  not  in  presence  of 
the  labour  of  distant  populations,  quite  as  much,  nay  more, 
than  our  own  ?  Is  it  the  thought  of  England  and  her  pro- 
ductions that  absorbs  us,  and  not  rather  that  she  is  but  one 
of  a  numerous  family,  all  whose  members  are  working  in 
concert  ?  If  any  narrower,  more  exclusive  feeling  enter  in, 
it  is  probably  the  feeling  of  national  pride  that  by  her  wealth 
she  draws  all  nations  into  co-operation  for  her  gratification. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  those  whom  I  address  ask  more 
than  this  instinctive  possession,  this  easy  acceptance  of  the 
central  idea,  that  both  for  their  own  good — their  intellectual 
and  moral  advance — even  more  for  their  usefulness  as  citizens 
and  as  disciples  anxious  to  impart  what  they  value  to  others, 
they  are  desirous  of  a  more  understanding  mastery  of  the  idea 
of  Humanity.  If  asked  what  are  the  best  means  of  gaining 
such  mastery,  the  first  answer,  I  suppose,  would  be,  in  this 
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age  when  education  is  thought  to  consist  mainly  in  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  and  exertion,  that  it  must  be  by  being 
taught  it,  I  am  so  far  in  agreement  with  the  general  view 
that  I  allow  that  one  most  important  means  is  intellectual. 
The  highest  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  meditation — that 
is,  our  active  thought — finds  its  most  satisfactory  field  when 
employed  in  this  service:  meditation,  which  implies  know- 
ledge, reading,  study  in  the  common  sense,  but  implies  them 
as  materials,  or  as  furnishing  materials,  and  keeps  them 
duly  subordinate  to  itself,  finding  them  if  not  in  subjection 
injurious  to  its  own  exercise.  In  the  silent  hour  of  inward 
thought,  and  in  our  daily  business,  we  may  meditate  on 
Humanity,  We  may,  such  are  the  advantages  we  possess, 
be  constantly  returning  upon  Her  life  under  the  guidance  of 
the  great  series  of  Her  servants,  or  under  the  inspiration  of 
Her  worship.  No  form  of  human  activity,  no  function 
of  human  life,  no  embodiment  of  human  imagination  and 
thought,  but  ministers  food  for  inward  meditation,  our 
inward  work. 

The  next  intellectual  faculty  might  also  give  us  great 
help,  the  faculty  of  language,  looked  at  as  the  organ  of 
communication.  Less  than  most  European  nations  do  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  help  of  this  faculty^I  often  think  very 
much  because  of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  our  intellectual 
cultivation  is  given  us,  away,  that  is,  from  the  wholesome 
influences  of  the  family.  If  the  prevailing  influence  in  the 
schools  of  the  Positivist  future  is  to  be  that  of  silent  medi- 
tation, not  of  noisy  discussion,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
in  our  adult  life,  seeking  to  make  way  in  our  attainment 
of  the  new  religious  doctrine,  should  not  use  freely  the 
means  afforded  by  communication,  by  converse  with  others 
whose  work  is  the  same  as  our  own.  Direct  teaching  has  its 
proper  place  ;  normally  it  is  for  the  adolescent — in  our  fuller 
life  it  is  less  useful,  has  been  often  misapplied  and  over- 
estimated in  our  Positivist  action.  As  a  means  of  conversion 
it  too  often  fails.  It  wearies  and  repels  those  whom  we 
address,  it  calls  out  the  discussive,  objecting  spirit,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  revolutionary  spirit  which  dislikes  any 
submission  of  the  learner  to  the  teacher  on  directly  human 
subjects.     But  the  social  interchange  of  question  and  answer 
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between  those  who  have  a  common  interest  in  one  subject, 
the  submittal  to  others  of  our  difficulties  or  thoughts,  this  is 
a  process  of  high  value — the  higher  because  of  the  moral 
element  which  is  inseparable  from  its  being  social.  That 
the  one  subject  is  co-extensive  with  human  interests  does 
not  detract  from  the  ease  or  use  of  the  process.  Our 
Master's  insistence  on  personal  and  fraternal  contact  comes 
in  here. 

Once  again  :  is  it  not  the  case,  perhaps  more  especially 
now,  that  is  in  the  beginnings  of  the  new  order  of  man's 
existence,  than  it  will  be  when  it  is  established,  is  it  not,  I 
say,  in  a  degree  true  that  Humanity  is  like  the  Poet,  that 

*•  You  must  love  Her  crc  to  you 
She  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love** 

It  certainly  is  the  most  hampering  of  all  the  objections  which 
I  have  heard  urged  to  the  acceptance  of  Her  worship,  that 
She  is  unworthy  of  the  feelings  which  are  expressed  by  that 
term.  At  times  the  most  violent  language  is  employed  to 
express  the  repulsion  She  is  alleged  to  excite.  You  have 
this  repulsion  in  Swift,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Gulliver. 
Leaving  these  blasphemers  or  detractors  to  themselves,  it  is 
true  that  no  other  means  of  attaining  the  end  we  have  had 
under  discussion  has  half  the  potency  of  love.  Its  power  to 
clear,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  the  intellect,  its  power  to 
kindle  desire,  to  implant  resolve,  and  to  give  persistence  to 
action — on  all  this  it  were  a  waste  to  insist  to  you.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Positive 
Religion  that  it  adopts  and  inculcates  the  scientific  con- 
clusion as  to  the  existence  of  love  in  man.  We  are  very 
imperfectly  constituted,  but  w^e  are  not  destitute  of  the 
instinct  of  love,  the  rudiment  which  we  may  foster  into  a 
strong  faculty.  To  us,  again,  its  development  as  towards  its 
highest  object  is  made  easier  than  to  others  by  the  stress  we 
are  taught  to  lay  upon  the  Family  and  the  Country.  Hence 
all  our  training  and  discipline  are  consentaneous ;  throughout 
all  equally  the  principle  is  love.  If  we  look  to  the  cradle  of 
our  Faith,  to  the  process  by  which  our  Master  worked  out 
its  creation,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the 
supreme  impulse  was  devotion   to  his  race,  which  upheld 
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him  till  by  his  long  meditation  on  the  past  of  that  race 
the  majestic  image  of  Humanity  was  revealed  to  him. 
The  new  spring  of  love  which  was  opened  to  him  later 
ripened  and  glorified  the  whole  work  to  the  perfection  in 
which  we  have  it ;  it  led  him,  that  is,  to  heights  otherwise 
beyond  his  reach.  We  in  our  degree  and  by  his  aid  may 
be  partakers  in  his  achievement.  By  love  we  may  see 
the  fulness  of  the  claim  Humanity  has  upon  our  love,  see  it 
with  a.  gradually  increasing  insight,  by  our  love  for  Her,  I 
mean,  in  response  to  the  love  which  through  Her  organs  has 
gone  out  from  Her  to  us.  All  that  we  have,  all  that  we  are, 
is  from  Her.  What  is  "the  human  heart  by  which  we  live  " 
but  Humanity  within  us  as  the  source  of  all  good  feelings 
and  aspirations  ?  We  heard  but  a  short  while  ago  of  the 
medieval  saint  whose  abundant  love  embraced  all  external 
nature  as  all  his  brother  men.  We  come  in  no  way 
short  of  him  through  Humanity.  She  vivifies  for  us  the 
inanimate  world,  creates  it  for  us,  in  fact,  as  an  object  of 
loving  admiration.  She  binds  us  closer  to  the  world  of  life 
in  all  its  extent  from  "  the  meanest  flower  that  blows," 
upwards.  She  binds  us  by  the  tie  of  a  common  nature  to 
the  animal  world,  of  which  man  is  the  head.  She  extends 
our  sympathies  with  our  fellow-men  through  all  time.  She 
presides  over  the  great  biocratic  league  by  which  all  earth's 
forces,  using  earth  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  are  used 
by  the  conjoined  animal  races  for  the  common  good.  She 
beautifies  and  ennobles  the  whole  even  now, — what  will  it 
be  when  Her  action  is  under  a  persistent  and  intelligent 
direction  ? 

As  we  trace  Humanity's  progress  through  the  past,  all 
that  She  has  suffered,  all  that  She  has  done,  as  we  see  what 
man  was  and  what  through  the  collective  action  of  the  ages 
he  has  become,  as  we  reap  the  harvest  of  Her  unceasing 
effort,  of  Her  mediation  between  a  somewhat  harsh  destiny 
and  ourselves,  we  learn  to  think  that  any  love  we  can  give 
Her  is  worthily  bestowed.  As  in  imagination  we  range  over 
Her  future,  to  which  Her  past,  make  it  as  long  as  we  will,  is 
but  a  hardly  perceptible  introduction,  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
teach  the  same  lesson  to  its  successive  witnesses. 

We  pass  away  each  in  our  turn  :  the  law  is  inevitable. 
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But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  much  has  been  given  us,  that  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  past,  even  with  all  allow- 
ance for  sorrows  and  mistakes,  that  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  gift  of  being  allowed  to  see  the  begin- 
nings of  a  higher  order  of  things,  that  we  have  reason  to  be 
confident  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  race,  that  we  shall  pass 
away  in  the  company  of  those  who  have  died  in  faith.  The 
Kingdom  of  Humanity  is  with  us  ;  it  is  what  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  was  said  to  be — a  leaven.  The  leaven  is  hidden 
in  the  measures  of  meal,  but  the  whole  will  infallibly  be 
leavened.  And  this  our  faith  is  based  on  the  assurance  that 
Humanity  will  continually  more  and  more  enter  into  the 
lives  of  Her  children  and  servants,  that  Her  power  will 
increase,  Her  power  to  temper  the  evils  which  cannot 
wholly  be  removed  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  Her  will  increase, 
the  active  service  of  Her  will  increase  also ;  but  that,  above 
all,  the  love  which  is  the  law  of  Her  being  will  spread  from 
Her  through  all  Her  organs,  softening  all  that  is  harsh, 
enhancing  all  that  is  good,  by  the  strong  influence  of  com- 
mon affection  breaking  down  the  barriers  whicJh  now  divide 
us  and  drawing  all  into  one  bond  of  mutual  service,  that  the 
love  which  is  Her  life  will  return  to  Her  in  full  measure 
from  Her  children. 

Such  thoughts  may  do  much  to  enable  us  to  bear  and 
even  to  surmount  any  gloom  there  may  be.  Amid  the 
decaying  order  of  the  past,  amid  the  undermined  faiths  and 
churches,  we  have  left  us — faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three. 
They  brighten  with  the  brightening  dawn  of  the  new  social 
order  and  the  new  religion.  In  accord  therefore  with  the 
conclusion  of  last  night  I  say :  In  all  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  Humanity.  To  Her  we  now  turn 
as  we  have  long  been  wont,  using  the  words  which  Dante, 
through  St.  Bernard,  addresses  to  Her  type,  the  Virgin- 
Mother  : — 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  !    &c. 

Dante :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    See  p.  30. 
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The  Asn-l'al  Address  Delivebid  at  the 

CHl'RCH  OF  HUMANITY,  ig.  Chapel  Street.  Lambs  Conduit  Sntet,  W.C.. 

On  the  Ftilim^  of  Humanity.  107  |i  yaaHory,  1895). 

iFor  Introdaclion  to  the  Address,  sec  p.  13.) 

Let  us  now,  as  always,  give  a  few  moments  to  the  absent 
members  of  our  Church — the  absent  from  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause ;  then  to  those  nearest  to  us  in  faiih  and 
practice — the  churches  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Leicester, 
with  the  seeds  of  similar  organisations  in  Sunderland  and, 
we  may  hope,  in  Birmingham  ;  lastly'  to  the  Calcutta  centre. 
We  must  not  forget  the  effort  which  is  being  made  in  Paris 
to  continue  Dr.  Lagarrigue's  work.  We  are  not  likely  to 
forget  our  co-workers  in  Brazil  and  Chili.  For  all  we  have 
the  most  affectionate  sympathy,  and  I  doubt  not  of  their 
goodwill  to  us.  Some  have  expressed  it.  From  Liverpool 
and  Newcastle  (Mr.  Albert  Crompton  and  Mr,  Quin)  I  have 
a  commission  to  give  our  meeting  a  brotherly  message. 


It  is  a  true  saying  that  there  is  in  human  affairs  nothing 
so  delicate,  nothing  so  difficult  to  grasp,  nothing  so  strong, 
nothing  so  resistless  as  tendency.  We  who  live  and  work 
in  the  belief  of  Humanity — in  the  belief,  that  is,  that  this 
subtle  and  mighty  power  of  tendency  is  on  our  side,  may 
take  these  words  with  us  in  all  that  we  say,  whether  general 
or  particular.  The  thought  which  they  embody  may  be 
present  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  claims  which  Humanity 
makes  upon  her  children.  They  may  direct  me  in  the  more 
limited  survey  of  the  year  which  ended  yesterday. 

That  year  has  not  been  very  different  from  those  which 
we  have  lived  through  of  late.  If  anything,  it  has  been  on 
more  than  one  occasion  rather  distinguished  for  an  increase 
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of  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  very  critical  state  of  all  inter- 
national relations  has  forced  itself  at  times  more  strongly  on 
the  attention  of  observers,  there  have  been  moments  of 
strong  excitement.  Again  the  area  within  which  this  parti- 
cular uneasiness,  this  international  uneasiness  has  been  felt, 
has  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  been  enlarged.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  a  war  which 
we  all  deplore.  It  is  most  grievous  to  see  this  extension  to 
the  two  great  Eastern  empires  of  the  guilty  follies  of  the 
West.  The  consequences  of  this  war  are  yet  uncertain. 
What  is  certain  is  that  all  the  greater  European  powers 
are  uneasy  as  to  its  consequences.  It  is  of  interest  to 
observe  that  the  reaction  of  the  war  extends  even  beyond 
the  European  powers.  It  brings  into  the  public  concert  of 
the  nations  the  North  American  Union,  within  what  limits 
remains  to  be  seen.  Such  an  extension  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  times  may  be  fraught  with  the  very  best 
results. 

The  revolutionary  disquiet  under  which  the  series  of  our 
years  unrolls  itself  has  been  emphasized  in  the  year  just 
expired  by  two  events  of  the  kind  which  attracts  all  men's 
attention.  I  allude  to  the  murder  of  President  Carnot  and 
the  early  death  of  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  For  in  different 
ways  both  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  Revolution.  Both 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  position,  not  to  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  crimes.  This  is  evident  as  to  the  French  Pre- 
sident, who  was  struck  as  President,  as  the  representative  of 
the  orderly  State,  by  a  representative  of  those  who  find  in 
the  existing  order  an  object  of  their  hatred.  I  do  not  discuss 
with  what  amount  of  reason  this  feeling  is  entertained,  I 
merely  cite  it  as  a  sign  of  the  prevalent  disorder.  I  spoke  at 
the  time  of  the  way  in  which  we  judged  the  act,  as  disciples 
of  order,  alien  in  principle  to  all  violence  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  classes  or  nations.  I  allude  to  it  now  solely 
as  a  symptom  of  the  state  in  which  European  society  is 
living.  So  considered  it  is  very  significant,  and  is  judged  to 
be  so  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe  no  less  than  by  the 
popular  sentiment.  The  treatment,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
be  directed  mainly  to  the  symptom,  not  to  the  evil  of  which 
it  is  the  outward  manifestation ;  an  unsatisfactory  treatment 
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in  politics  as  in  medicine.  But  we  cannot  have  more  wiien 
all  turn  from  the  deeper  remedies,  and  would  not  in  their 
present  frame  of  mind  accept  them  if  they  saw  them.  The 
inefficacy  of  such  treatment  has,  however,  been  largely  con- 
fessed, and  will  be  more  and  more  felt.  We  may  therefore, 
partly  from  this  feeling,  partly  from  much  better  impulses, 
count  on  some  efTorts  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  evil — ^on  some  endeavours  to  find  its  cure. 

The  early  death  of  the  Czar  is  outwardly  a  very  different 
event,  but  in  reality  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes.  It  is  in 
fact  generally  acknowledged  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
father's  death,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  Czar  has 
lived,  account  for  the  premature  close  of  his  life.  The  ever 
haunting  sense  of  danger,  the  consciousness  that  his  person 
was  the  mark  of  a  powerful  and  secret  paity,  the  precautions 
necessitated  by  such  a  state  of  things,  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  enforced  seclusion,  nothing  could  be  more 
depressing,  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind 
equally.  I  speak  but  from  the  general  report  when  I  say 
that  he  bore  his  trial  manfully,  but  that  the  burden  bent 
him  before  his  time.  If  so,  he  was,  equally  with  President 
Carnot,  a  victim  of  the  revolutionary  disorder,  his  death  an 
evidence  of  its  power. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  suggested  by 
these  two  deaths.  They  serve  to  indicate  an  evil,  but  they 
also  serve  to  indicate  some  better  tendencies.  Both  illustrate 
the  unity  of  feeling  which,  under  all  differences,  animates 
the  Western  world  in  its  whole  extent.  In  saying  this  I  do 
not  so  much  mean  the  unity  of  the  sense  of  social  danger. 
Rather  it  is  the  kindlier  feeling  on  which  I  would  dwell,  and 
that  not  merely  kindly  personal  feeling  to  the  individuals 
stricken,  but  a  feeling  for  the  nations  over  which  they  re- 
spectively presided.  For  the  time,  international  jealousies 
and  irritation  gave  way  to  this  common  human  sympathy 
with  two  nations  whose  internal  difficulties  might  he  in- 
creased by  their  respective  losses.  Applicable  in  a  degree 
to  both  cases  the  feeling  was  here  in  England  most  strongly 
pronounced  in  reference  to  France.  This  was  but  natural, 
for  France  is  nearer  to  us,  more  bound  up  with  us;  is,  more- 
over, the  country  which  has  been  most  tried  by  revolution, 
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so  much  so  that  it  is  often  erroneously  considered  its  ex- 
clusive theatre.  In  whatever  degree  the  sympathy  was  felt 
or  manifested  it  should  be  valued  as  a  sign  of  the  latent  but 
growing  impulse  towards  unity  which  is  acting  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  on  the  outwardly  conflicting  national  existences. 

Still  more  is  this  true  if  we  turn  to  the  feelings  evoked  by 
the  Czar's  death.  It  is  in  the  name  of  peace,  and  in  honour 
of  one  who  is  credited  with  the  desire  to  maintain  it,  that  the 
strong  regret  has  found  expression.  And  what  is  peace  in 
the  present  stage  of  Humanity's  life  but  the  primary,  indis- 
pensable condition  of  her  unity  ? 

Auguste  Comte  has  often  been  taunted  with  his  judgment 
as  to  war  being  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  on  the  surface 
of  events  there  is  much  to  explain  the  taunt.  But  in  the 
recent  outburst  of  feeling  may  we  not  read  the  true  over- 
ruling tendency  of  the  Western  world,  the  working  in  fact 
towards  peace  of  the  power  to  which  I  called  attention  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  this  address.  If  so  we  may  watch 
with  confidence  the  disturbance  which  temporary  incidents 
cause,  aware  that  they  are  inevitable  in  so  complex  a  being 
as  Humanity,  and  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  vigour  in 
her  growth  to  overbear  them.  The  stream  has  its  rapids, 
but  it  flows  at  length  in  unbroken  majesty. 

No  confidence,  however,  blinds  us  to  the  actual  facts. 
We  see  a  wish  for  peace,  but  it  remains  too  much  a  wish. 
It  is  a  weak  longing,  not  even  strong  enough  in  most  cases 
to  clear  the  judgment  as  to  the  means  of  securing  the  object 
of  such  longing.  It  does  not  even  wake  up  our  reason  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  evil  we  wish  to  remove.  In 
simplest  words,  whilst  we  speak  of  peace  we  are  unwilling 
to  put  away  from  us  what  renders  peace  so  precarious,  not 
to  say  impossible.  On  these  occasions  I  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  contentious  matter,  much  more  all  party  and 
local  politics.  It  is  in  no  party  spirit  then,  but  as  the 
clearest  illustration,  within  reach,  of  my  meaning,  that  I 
speak  of  the  contradictory  attitude  of  our  present  Prime 
Minister.  He  preaches  peace  and  is  loudly  praised  by  the 
organs  of  the  Peace  Society  in  consequence.  He  does  so  in 
common  with  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  But  he  preaches 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  very  scornful  tone,  the  doctrine  of 
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imperial  greatness,  and  all  that  attends  upon  that  doctrine 
as  commonly  understood.  His  aversion  to  those  who,  as  he 
expresses  it,  work  for  a  liflle  England  is  well  marked.  And 
to  a  large  extent,  I  make  no  doubt,  in  both  his  preachments 
he  carries  his  hearers  with  him.  This  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  we  are  but  half-hearted  in  our  desire  when  we 
cannot  bear  to  give  up  what  keeps  it  a  mere  ineffectual 
desire.  For  it  is  visible  to  all  who  will  attend  that  it  is  in 
this  imperial  greatness,  as  men  interpret  it  generally,  that 
lies  the  true  danger  of  war,  the  standing  cause  of  war, 
making  it  ever  at  the  door.  Think  of  the  past  year,  of  the 
addition  it  has  brought  to  our  embarrassments.  We  entered 
it  with  Egj'pt  and  Africa  and  Siam  poisoning  all  our 
European  relations.  It  has  added  Uganda,  not  to  speak  of 
Madagascar — a  most  difficult,  most  delicate  question.  All 
these  difficulties  are  still  upon  us,  and  they  are  all  direct 
consequences  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  cling  so  tenaciously. 
The  truth  is,  we  wish  two  well-nigh  incompatible  things — ^to 
be  very  great,  increasingly  great,  and  yet  to  enjoy  the  peace 
which  we  value  in  itself,  and  which  we  instinctively  feel  to 
be  so  necessary',  if  we  are  to  set  our  troubled  home  condition 
in  order. 

But  the  practical  outcome  of  our  inconsistency  is  a  states- 
manship based  on  the  purest  nationalism,  which  it  either 
shares  on  conviction  or  is  too  cowardly  to  resist,  a  states- 
manship which  cannot  rise  above  the  turbid  memories  and 
policy  of  the  past,  which  sees  in  all  the  iniquities  of  that 
past — iniquities  largely  increased  during  the  present  blood- 
stained reign — only  so  many  titles  to  honour,  a  statesman- 
ship which  is  inaccessible  to  all  the  nobler  suggestions  of 
self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  the  common  interest.  Such  is 
the  guidance  our  country  tolerates — nay,  it  is  said  by  most 
around  me,  demands — and  still  it  speaks  of  itself  as  pre- 
eminently peaceful. 

It  is  this  rampant  imperialism  which  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctive evil  we  have  on  all  occasions  to  combat.  In  com- 
bating it  we  here  stand  very  much  alone.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is,  when  rightly  considered,  as  repugnant  to 
Christianity  as  it  is  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  yet 
the  voice  of  Christian  teachers  is  but  rarely  raised  against  it. 
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I  looked  through  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Church 
Congress  in  reference  to  this  question.  There  was  much 
that  one  could  accept  on  other  points,  but  on  this  topic  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  there  was  absolutely  nothing, 
no  word  of  rebuke  to  the  grasping  tendencies  of  our  national 
policy,  no  word  in  condemnation  of  imperialism.  The  voice 
of  the  Congress  was  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
laying  due  stress  on  the  word,  the  voice  that  is,  of  a  national 
church  identifying  itself  with  the  State  on  which  it  depends. 

We  are  called  to  a  different  task.  As  much,  more  than 
they  even,  would  we  serve  our  country,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  to  which  we  owe  in  return  duty  and  love.  But  we 
would  serve  her  in  a  different  way, — which  we  venture  to 
think  a  more  excellent  way, — ^we  would  serve  her  by  stripping 
our  love  of  her  of  all  exclusiveness,  in  one  word  by  purifying 
her  aims. 

Never  for  a  moment  must  the  ridicule  or  the  hostilitv 
which  may  greet  our  utterance  act  as  a  deterrent  from  our 
asserting  the  position  to  which  we  are  called.  We  are  few — 
we  are  weak.  To  the  nominal  Christian  world  around  us 
these  features  should  be  no  objection.  Such  as  we  are,  we 
have, — it  has  fallen  upon  us — to  revive,  so  far  as  we  may  in 
our  own  time  and  special  country,  the  noble  medieval  ideal. 
We  have  to  represent  a  spiritual  power  speaking  freely,  yet 
with  all  due  respect,  to  the  temporal  government  and  to  the 
powers  that  co-exist  with  it,  speaking  to  the  nation  and  its 
ruling  forces  in  the  name  of  the  higher  social  morality  which 
the  process  of  the  ages  has  evolved.  I  recur  to  what  I  have 
often  insisted  on.  Let  me  not  shrink  from  the  most  direct 
statement.  The  priesthood  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
even  in  this  its  nascent,  imperfect,  almost  collective  state, 
has  to  call  on  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  priesthood  to 
join  it  in  its  remonstrances,  but  in  case  of  their  refusal  it  has 
to  resume  alone  the  function  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  what  is  just  and  right  upon  earth,  in  neglect  of 
national  cupidity  or  interest. 

Still  it  is  something  that  our  nation  in  common  with  all 
Western  nations  is  a  witness  to  the  decline  of  warlike  feeling : 
that  in  theory  it  considers  war  as  blameable,  as  properly  a 
thing  of  the  past,  an  alien  intrusion  into  industrial  society. 
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Unfortunately  its  industrial  condition  combines  with  its 
desire  of  greatness  to  foster  its  imperialist  tendencies.  We 
seem  to  depend  on  wide  dominion,  not  merely  for  greatness 
but  for  existence.  Our  action  abroad,  our  life  at  home,  both 
rest  on  the  insecure  basis  of  a  commercial  competition  which 
is  turning  more  against  us  as  we  proceed.  Consequently 
there  is  a  constant  crj-  for  fresh  markets,  which  makes  us 
inattentive  to  the  risks  attendant  on  our  incessant  extension. 

Enough,  however,  on  this  question.  We  are  now  at  the 
point  which  I  reached  and  with  which  I  dealt  at  some  length 
last  year,  when  I  was  contrasting  the  two  terms  Empire  and 
War  with  other  two — the  Church  and  Industry  ; — Industry 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  world's  future  active  life 
— the  Church  gradually  rising  to  its  legitimate  position  under 
the  sway  of  Humanity.  I  spoke  then  of  the  irreconcilability 
of  the  two  pairs,  and  most  paiticularly  of  the  two  first 
members  of  each  pair,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  Empire  and 
Church. 

To-day  I  would  carry  further  this  opposition.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Church  is  not  opposed  merely  to  Empire  as 
it  is  commonly  understood,  and  as  it  is  now  so  much  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  State,  when 
that  State  is  imperial  in  character,  as  it  is  in  the  West 
generally.  The  State  is  imperial  in  character  when  it  binds 
into  one  aggregate  several  parts  competent  to  be  distinct 
states,  as  in  the  case  with  the  greater  powers  of  Europe, 
ourselves  included.  Our  own  history  may  illustrate  this 
unwholesome  relation  between  the  large  state  in  modern 
Europe  and  the  church.  The  Tudor  claim  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  that  England  was  an  imperial 
state,  Coincidently  with  that  claim  the  church  was  made 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  the  King  as  representative  of 
the  State.  Henry  VII.  claimed  as  his  right,  and  exercised 
it,  the  nomination  to  all  bishoprics,  thus  controlling  the 
Church's  independence.  A  step  farther  and  the  son  threw 
off  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  estabhshed 
himself  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  newly-formed  national 
church.  What  he  did  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  was 
done  in  substance  by  his  contemporaries.  The  large  king- 
doms  of   modem    Europe   have   all    made    their    churches 
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subservient  to  them.  We  can  understand  then  the  unvary- 
ing dislike  of  the  Popes  to  any  strong  kingdom  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood — a  dislike  so  manifest  even  in  our 
time  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Popes  towards  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy. 

In  such  overgrown  aggregates  the  State  naturally  tends  to 
override  the  Church  and  encroach  upon  its  functions,  most 
fatally  on  its  teaching  function.  This  control  of  the  Church 
by  the  State  renders  the  latter  but  slightly  amenable  to  any 
spiritual  influence.  The  State  in  England  goes  on  its  way, 
endeavouring  to  bring  all  under  itself.  Its  interference  in 
the  instruction  of  its  citizens — the  noxious  character  of  this 
portion  of  its  action — this  you  have  had  more  than  once 
pointed  out  to  you  recently  by  Mr.  Crompton.  All  I  would 
insist  on  now  is  the  inevitably  oppressive  character  of  larger 
states  in  this  direction.  Under  one  common  impulse,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  same  idea  of  national  unity,  all  alike  run 
counter  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  true  social  order, 
the  separation  of  the  two  powers  in  whose  separate  but 
concurring  existence  lies  the  only  possibility  of  each  giving 
to  human  society  its  best  fruits.  Hence  the  importance 
everywhere  attached  by  Positivist  thinkers  to  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  or  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  uses 
of  spiritual  influence  and  temporal  power. 

On  special  questions  no  great  change  has  occurred  bring- 
ing a  fresh  interest.  If  any  exception  is  made  to  this 
statement,  it  would  be  the  projected  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Wales,  possibly  also  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  steps  which  when  taken  would 
facilitate  a  similar  course  in  England.  As  bearing  on  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  this  has  an  interest  for  us. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  as  Positivists  we  are  impatient  on 
this  matter.  The  more  gradual  and  orderly  the  certain,  the 
inevitable,  process,  the  better  in  our  judgment  as  partisans 
of  order.  In  India  flrst,  then  in  Wales,  then  in  England, 
such  should  be  the  series  of  disestablishments  following  on 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland. 

Other  questions  treated  in  recent  years  remain  much  in 
the  same  state.  We  have  their  difliculties  still  with  us,  and 
shall  have  for  a  long  time.     Ireland  ;  the  relations  of  labour 
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and  capital ;  the  right  action  of  England  in  regard  to  India  ; 
the  encroachments  in  Africa,  southern  and  eastern  ;  in  none 
is  there  any  decided  improvement,  to  say  the  least.  In 
Africa  we  have  undertaken  fresh  responsibilities,  and  under- 
taken them  in  the  same  spirit  of  utter  disregard  for  anything 
but  what  we  consider  our  national  interest.  Our  grasping 
advance  knows  no  limits  except  such  as  at  one  point  or 
another  are  fixed  for  us  by  the  aims  of  other  powers — powers 
bent  on  the  same  ruthless  course,  bent,  that  is,  on  using  the 
African  races  solely  as  instruments  of  their  own  industrial 
prosperity. 

Passing  from  all  such  topics,  I  would  for  a  moment  call 
attention  to  one  peculiarity  of  our  revolutionary  condition 
which  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
I  mean  the  system  of  popular  election  which  we  seem  to 
acquiesce  in  as  the  last  word  of  political  wisdom.  Yet  it  is 
essentially  a  revolutionary  device,  and  as  such  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  it  will  outlive  the  revolution.  The  more  it  is  sifted, 
the  more  its  unsoundness  as  a  method  of  transmitting  power 
will  appear.  I  believe  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  it  as 
Positivists  the  better — however  specious  the  arguments 
adduced  for  our  taking  part  in  it.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  em- 
phatically one  of  the  questions  on  which  our  thought  should 
be  directed.  We  should  aim  at  inducing  a  quiet  examination 
of  the  system,  of  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  at  implanting 
a  wish  for  a  substitute.  For  quite  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  the  orderly  modifying  of  the  pohtical  doctrines  to  which 
the  Revolution  has  given  currency,  the  orderly  substitution  of 
sounder  methods  for  its  peculiar  devices,  is  the  social  task 
which  devolves  on  the  disciples  of  the  Positive  religion.  We 
have  ample  guidance.  Only  let  us  avail  ourselves  fully  of 
the  guidance.  Not  all  in  the  same  way,  but  in  one  way  or 
another,  all  can  avail  themselves  of  it.  On  all  who  have  the 
leisure  and  the  power  I  would  urge  the  persistent,  increased, 
study  of  our  Master's  teachings  as  given  us  in  the  works 
accessible  to  us.  Where  life  is  so  ordered  as  to  make  this 
increase  of  study  difficult,  there  the  same  general  result  may 
be  attained  by  setting  before  us  the  questions  and  practices 
of  the  time  as  they  arise.  In  thinking  them  over  we  can  seek 
help  from  our  fellow-believers  in  our  endeavour  to  see  what 
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is  the  light  in  which  Positivism  regards  these  questions, 
what,  therefore,  should  be  our  own  judgment  upon  them. 
In  aid  of  our  thought  we  can  consult  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  which  will  become  clearer  in  proportion  to  the 
thought  we  have  exerted  before  such  consultation. 

We  have  adopted,  and  that  not  lightly,  a  religion  differ- 
ent from  the  received  religion  in  which  we  were  brought  up. 
It  is  our  simplest  duty  to  make  our  new  faith  the  business  of 
our  lives,  our  master-thought.  To  draw  out  its  full  conse- 
quences, to  judge  by  it  and  to  live  by  it,  in  this  lies  our 
wisdom.  For  this  we  want  study,  and  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  forms,  study  is  open  to  us  all.  Many 
can  combine  both.  If  I  urge  that  more  time  be  given  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  both  devotionally 
and  as  strengthening  our  reason,  it  is  because  I  see  how 
difficult  for  us,  as  for  all  religious  men  and  women,  are 
consistent  thought  and  right  action.  We  can  safely  neglect 
no  aids.  That  our  religion  is  more  and  more  becoming  the 
master  purpose  of  our  lives  to  some  of  us — to  many  I  would 
hope — is  my  conviction.  In  the  past  year  I  have  had 
several  evidences  of  this  increase  of  determination,  evidences 
of  the  deepening  of  resolve  and  of  the  closer,  more  personal, 
application  to  ourselves  and  our  action  of  that  which  we  have 
learnt  and  are  learning.  Growth  in  this  direction  is  far  more 
important  than  the  mere  swelling  of  our  numbers.  And  the 
times  are  such,  so  serious  and  so  dangerous,  as  to  ensure  us 
the  aid  of  an  influence  from  without  of  great  strength,  acting 
in  support  of  our  own  inner  resolutions,  enforcing  on  us  the 
necessity  of  study  and  meditation,  as  they  enforce  on  us 
energy  and  perseverance. 

You  will  gather  from  this  reference  to  our  actual  state 
that  I  do  not  speak  in  a  gloomy  spirit.  I  put  aside  all  per- 
sonal considerations  and  touch  only  on  that  which  concerns 
the  body  of  which  we  are  a  part,  the  communion  of  religious 
disciples  and  servants  of  Humanity.  And  it  is  in  relation  to 
this  body  that  the  past  year  has  led  me  to  the  encouraging 
judgment  which  I  have  stated,  a  judgment  which  is  the  basis 
for  my  own  hope  and  confidence  in  the  sure  advance  of  our 
regenerating  Faith.  We  may,  I  feel,  discard  any  over-anxiety 
as  to  our  progress,  all  the  irritation  of  impatience,  finding  in 
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the  inner  regulation  of  our  own  lives  and  in  union  with  others 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  This,  I  say,  as  far 
as  concerns  its  immediate  future  in  England.  We  can  never 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  near  and  the  distant 
future. 

■  If  I  add  a  word  on  our  conduct,  it  would  be  to  press  the 
extreme  desirability  of  our  keeping  ourselves  clear  of  the 
distracting  influences  which  crowd  in  upon  us.  The  whole 
stress  of  our  thought's  activity,  of  what  is  called  our  medita- 
tion, should  be  given— it  is  our  Master's  teaching,  and  our 
own  experience  will  bear  it  out — ^to  the  one  object  of  carrying 
on  our  own  religious  movement,  allowing  no  lesser  interests, 
however  specious  the  guise  in  which  they  present  themselves, 
to  divert  us  from  the  one  central  impulsion.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult in  this  time  of  ours  to  do  so,  but  let  us  more  and  more 
aim  at  it,  for  it  is  the  condition  of  solidity  and  force.  We 
have  a  noble  type  before  us  in  our  Puritan  forefathers,  none 
nobler.  They  lived  and  died  for  their  cause.  It  was  all  in 
all  to  them— so  it  should  be  with  us.  And  their  cause  is 
essentially,  under  any  difference  of  outward  expression,  our 
cause,  we  do  but  expand  it  and  humanize  it,  making  it  when 
so  enlarged  the  more  worthy  of  as  single-minded  a  devotion 
as  they  gave.  The  two  differ  only  in  that  ours  carries  with 
it  a  greater  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

I  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  our  numbers.  Number 
has  its  importance,  but  it  is  in  the  union  of  the  numbers  we 
have  that  lies  far  the  greater  importance.  To  unite  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  fraternal  affection  and  mutual  support  those 
who  meet  here  and  in  similar  places,  this  we  should  all  set 
before  us  as  our  truest  aim.  If  as  was  said  to  me  lately  we 
can  enter  this  room  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  family  we 
Bnd  assembled,  then  surely  a  result  of  real  value  has  been 
attained. 

These  remarks  on  ourselves  and  our  action  have  been 
suggested,  I  ought  to  say,  not  by  the  state  of  our  body  here 
only,  but  by  my  intercourse  with  other  centres,  with  some  of 
which  we  have  had,  you  may  remember,  closer  contact  this 
last  year.  They  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose,  and  we 
may  turn  from  this  introduction  to  that  which  is  always  the 
chief  subject  of  these  addresses,  the  direct  expression,  under 
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one  aspect  or  another  of  Her  being,  of  our  love  and  worship 
of  Humanity. 

What  are  the  demands  of  Humanity  upon  her  children  in 
the  succession  of  her  generations?  such  is  the  question 
which  I  state.  The  answer  must  be  imperfect,  but  in  its 
imperfection  may  be  useful.  It  will  be  given  with  constant 
reference  in  thought  to  the  imperialism  and  nationalism 
against  which  we  contend,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  all  nega- 
tive expression. 

We  can  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  there 
was  no  organic  life  on  this  Planet,  we  can  proceed  thence 
forwards  through  the  long  ages  of  exclusively  plant  life,  the 
necessary  preparation  for  animal  existences,  which  culminate 
in  man  the  highest  animal.  Utterly  unable  as  we  are  to 
explain  the  appearance  of  man,  with  him  begins  Humanity, 
and  her  demand  has  always  been  in  essence  one  and  the 
same.  As  it  will  be  in  the  time  of  man's  completest  power, 
so  it  has  been  in  all  the  stages  of  his  increasing  power,  the 
demand  that  the  resources  of  her  planet  in  all  their  extent 
should  be  made  available  by  a  wise  use  for  her  welfare.  As 
conducive  to  this  end,  her  further  demand  has  been  in 
principle  one  and  uniform  for  peace  and  right  guidance. 
This  throughout  the  past,  this  equally  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future.  We  may  confine  ourselves  for  clearness'  sake  to 
what  we  call  the  present,  to  the  families  and  cities  of  men  as 
they  now  exist  on  the  earth. 

In  the  very  great  power  to  which  man  as  a  whole  has 
attained,  the  demand  of  Humanity  is  that  he  should  weigh 
well  its  exercise  and  avoid  its  abuse  in  every  way,  so  using 
the  means  at  his  disposal  that  they  may  be  handed  down 
unimpaired  to  the  future  generations.  This  thoughtful 
economy  applies  most  to  the  organic  resources,  the  plant 
and  animal  life  with  which  the  earth  is  at  present  endowed 
and  which  is  often  so  wasted.  But  it  applies  also  to  the 
inorganic  materials  which  the  present  holds  in  trust  for  the 
future,  so  far  as  man's  power  over  them  extends.  To  or- 
ganize as  perfect  a  concert  as  possible  of  the  whole  of  the 
forces,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  co-exist  on  the  planet 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  biocracy  over  which  man  as  the 
highest  and  leading  animal  presides, — ^the  term  biocracy  in 
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the  vital  order  answering  to  sociocracy  in  the  human  order. 
The  perfection  should  comprise  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  useful,  both  under  the  supremacy  of  the  good. 
The  admission  of  this  last  term  means  that  the  rule  should 
be  carefully  directed  in  the  interests  of  the  ruled  as  well  as 
those  of  the  ruling  power,  that  there  should  be  no  abuse  of 
the  power  as  against  the  lower  animals.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  all  is  relative,  and  remembering  it  we  say  that, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  practicable  as  regards  all  living 
creatures,  their  welfare  and  happiness  should  be  consulted. 

This  is  the  widest  sphere  of  human  activity.  When  we 
come  within  the  range  of  Humanity  proper  the  demand  is 
still  for  peace  and  joint  action,  that  full  scope  may  be  given 
for  the  love  which  is  the  foundation  of  her  whole  being,  the 
implicit  condition  of  her  existence  and  unbroken  progress. 
We  need  not  now  return  on  the  earlier  stages  of  that  pro- 
gress, we  may  take  Humanity  at  the  point  she  has  reached, 
her  majority,  when,  free  from  all  tutelage  and  vicarious 
representatives,  she  stands  revealed  to  man  in  the  fulness  of 
her  composite  existence,  needing  no  argument  to  prove  her 
reality,  but  a  visible  power  manifest  in  her  works.  So 
conceived,  her  demands  are  addressed  in  the  first  place  to 
her  larger  organs,  the  states  or  nationalities  which  stand 
next  to  her  in  the  order  of  importance,  if  not  the  tirst  in  the 
order  of  her  creation.  They  have  been  each  by  itself,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  Humanities  to  their  own  component  parts, 
the  lesser  organs,  that  is,  which  are  contained  within  them. 
They  still  claim  to  be  so,  to  stand  in  her  place,  and  their 
claim  is  allowed  within  their  own  limits.  They  claim  an 
exclusive  domination,  rest  proudly  in  themselves  and  assert 
their  right  to  independent  action,  to  make  their  own  interest 
paramount.  This  it  is  which  must  cease,  this  self-idolatry. 
They  must  come  to  feel  that  this  claim  is  to  be  foregone, 
that  it  is  an  undue  exaltation  of  themselves,  that  each  must 
submit  itself  in  its  turn  to  the  one  Humanity,  that  by  failing 
to  do  so  they  disturb  the  whole  harmony  of  mankind,  that  in 
a  word  it  is  only  in  submission  to  her  that  they  in  their  pride 
of  place  and  resources,  as  much  as  the  humblest  human 
individual,  can  find  their  proper  selves,  their  true  sphere  of 
existence. 
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No  greatness  in  the  past,  no  height  in  the  present  can 
exempt  any  of  them  from  this  necessity.  They  must  enter 
the  one  kingdom,  bow  before  the  one  common  supremacy,  or 
they  stand  apart,  alien  to  the  common  lot,  excluded  from 
the  common  sympathy,  unable  to  contribute  their  portion 
to  the  common  welfare,  excommunicate  by  virtue  of  their 
self-isolation. 

If  there  be  amongst  them  some  marked  out  by  their 
superior  advance,  by  their  knowledge  and  accumulated  power 
for  a  closer  union,  seen  to  be  capable  of  a  more  eminent 
service,  and  forming,  as  the  result  of  their  past,  for  a  time,  a 
corporate  body  distinct  from  the  other  peoples,  on  such  a 
body  it  devolves  to  set  the  example  of  submission  to  the 
supreme  unity.  To  such  a  body  the  demand  of  Humanity 
is  addressed  primarily  as  to  her  chosen  servant — and  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  as  such  servant  it  ensue  peace  within  itself 
and  speak  peace  to  others,  that  it  offer  protection  and  leading 
to  all  the  others,  that  it  find  its  own  truest  welfare  and  work 
not  in  self-assertion  or  in  abusive  domination,  but  in  sub- 
mission and  in  service,  sacrificing  its  own  claims  and  bending 
all  its  vast  powers  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 

Nor  need  we  change  this  language  or  introduce  any  new 
principle  when  we  turn  to  other  sides  of  human  relations* 
All  is  applicable  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  most  funda- 
mental division,  the  distinction  of  sex,  to  the  relations  of 
the  sexes.  To  both  sexes  alike  Humanity  speaks  the  same 
language.  She  demands  from  both  alike  submission  to  her- 
self, concession  to  one  another,  concert  and  co-operation  in 
a  common  work.  Not  in  self-assertion  but  in  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  other  will  each  find  its  true  nature  best 
satisfied ;  to  it  therefore  she  calls  them. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  classes,  the 
worker  and  the  capitalist,  the  demand  of  Humanity  is  still 
the  same.  They  are  both  equally  her  industrial  servants,, 
each  invested  with  a  noble  social  function,  different  but  with 
a  parity  of  nobleness.  Both  alike 'arc  her  soldiers  in  the 
perennial  war  she  wages  with  the  external  world  for  the 
benefit  of  all  her  generations,  that  struggle  which  constitutes 
human  industry.  From  both  she  demands  submission  to 
herself,  true  co-operation  with  one  another  in  the  common 
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interest.  Not  in  self-assertion  again,  not  in  the  separate 
pushing  of  their  interests,  superficially  viewed  so  antago- 
nistic, will  the  classes  find  their  best  satisfaction,  but  in  the 
thoughtful  endeavour  to  understand  and  rightly  estimate  one 
another,  in  wise  mutual  concession  dictated  by  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

Come  lower  down,  to  the  smallest  unit  of  human  society, 
the  famil)'.  On  the  family  the  demand  is  the  same  as  on 
the  state,  that  it  shall  conduce  to  the  general  unity,  not 
push  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other  families  its  compeers. 
In  its  place  the  family  is  a  Humanity  to  its  members,  in- 
vested with  a  social  function,  deriving  its  powers  for  service 
from  the  larger  Humanity  and  owing  its  just  contribution  in 
return.  The  earliest  seat  of  altruism,  the  proper  school  for 
the  transmutation  of  our  nature,  it  is  demanded  of  the  family 
that  it  train  and  discipline  its  members,  under  the  constant 
influence  of  affection,  to  the  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  that 
element  in  our  nature,  in  order  to  secure  the  victory  of 
devotedness  over  self-regard — thus  fitting  its  members  for 
the  higher  duties  of  citizenship,  and  so  demonstrating  its 
own  utility  as  the  element  of  the  State. 

Lastly,  for  the  ultimate  elements  of  society,  for  the  in- 
dividuals who  in  the  last  analysis  compose  it,  for  us  and  for 
all  around  us,  Humanity  has  her  demands,  we  in  our  turn 
our  duties  to  her,  our  obligations,  our  debts,  if  we  judge  our- 
selves and  our  position  aright.  True,  however  we  name 
them,  they  are  to  be  freely  accepted  and  to  be  discharged  in 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  offering-^ true,  that  our  service,  our 
discipline  is  ennobled  by  freedom.  But  this  free  acceptance 
in  no  degree  impairs  the  binding  force  of  the  duties.  And 
they  are  accepted  as  social  duties.  For  herein  lies  the  dis- 
tinctive and  the  higher  character  of  positive  morality  that  it 
is  throughout,  from  the  lowest  and  slightest  to  the  highest 
obligation,  and  under  every  aspect,  socialised.  So  regarded 
it  raises  and  even  strengthens  self,  but  subdues  it,  yokes  it 
as  it  were  to  the  service  of  others,  precluding  self-assertion, 
making  its  glory  consist  in  submission,  making  concession* 
and  sacrifice  to  become  a  second  nature.  Where  society  is 
well-ordered  this  mutual  sacrifice  is  outwardly,  at  any  rate, 
the  prevailing  feature,     AH,  in  every  circle,  whatever  differ- 
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ences  there  may  be  between  the  different  circles  into  which 
we  are  distributed,  within  their  own  circle  are  familiar  with 
this  setting  aside  of  their  own  claims,  and  preferring  the 
claims  of  others.  All  that  is  required  is  to  generalise  the 
practice,  and  do  with  all  what  we  do  without  effort  to  some 
— adopt  for  the  human  whole  what  we  have  limited  to  a 
part.  And  this  applies  to  all  our  relations,  to  our  helpful- 
ness and  support  of  others,  as  much  as  to  our  bearing 
towards  them  in  our  ordinary  intercourse.  The  living  for 
others  includes  all. 

Or  look  at  it  in  rather  a  different  way.  On  this  her 
planet  Humanity  stands  supreme,  and  acknowledged  as  such, 
sole  sovereign  with  no  rival.  We  may  anticipate  the  certain 
future,  for  the  past  reveals  to  us  the  tendency  of  human 
affairs.  She  is  bound  by  definite  laws,  has  to  submit  and 
accepts  submission,  accepts,  that  is,  and  cherishes  with 
affection,  her  destiny.  She  moves  forward  in  this  submission 
with  an  unintermitting  effort  to  change  for  the  better  what 
there  is  imperfect  in  her  destiny,  finding  in  the  very  imper- 
fection, as  in  the  consequent  resistance  she  has  to  encounter, 
a  wholesome  incentive.  Self-impelled  and  alone  she  has  no 
room  for  self-assertion  as  against  others.  If  she  has  her 
peers  they  are  unknown  to  her,  she  has  no  claims  as  against 
them.  She  has  only  to  consider  the  perfecting  of  herself, 
the  rising  to  new  heights  of  being.  She  is  characterised 
then  by  true  humility,  dutiful  submission,  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  all  her  children  to  whom  she  offers  her  shel- 
tering love. 

May  we  not  say — is  it  difficult  to  see — that  whilst  she  is 
all  this  to  them  she  is  something  more,  that  she  is  the 
typical  existence,  the  highest  exemplar,  to  which  it  is  their 
wisdom  to  conform  themselves?  Should  not  the  influence 
of  this  type  conjoined  to  the  influences  of  her  action  per- 
meate downwards  through  all  the  more  partial  beings  which 
are  her  creation  and  which  together  in  co-existence  and  suc- 
cession constitute  her  continuous  life  ?  May  not  she  claim 
of  them  that  they  give  what  she  gives,  that  they  conspire  to 
further  her  work,  that  they  too  live  in  humility,  in  sub- 
mission, in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  all,  that  they  accept 
their  respective  destiny  as  determined  by  their  past  with  an 
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efibrt  as  unceasing  as  hers  to  improve  it  whiUt  accepting  it  ? 
Is  it  not  right  and  most  reasonable  that  the  lesson  of  her 
teaching,  of  her  example,  penetrate  in  an  unbroken  chain 
of  effect  in  due  order,  iirst  her  more  immediate  organs  or 
systems  of  organs,  then  the  divisions  which  we  have  traced, 
then  her  constituent  units,  lastly  her  individual  elements — 
in  other  words,  through  states — sexes — classes — families — 
and  men — operating  on  ail  alike,  subordinating  them  all  to 
Herself? 

And  finally,  if  I  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  conveying 
my  meaning,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  state 
of  human  affairs  which  should  be  ordered  on  these  principles 
is  a  higher  one  than  any  which  we  are  offered  by  the 
imperialist  ?  Is  there  really  to  one  who  seeks  the  welfare 
of  his  kind,  any  comparison  between  the  two  on  the  score 
either  of  morality,  or  of  beauty,  or  of  happiness  ?  National 
superiority,  imperialism,  Anglo-Saxondom,  imperial  federa- 
tion, all  the  phantom  lures  which  we  are  being  daily  offered, 
pale  before  the  conceptions  of  a  really  human  faith.  They 
are  evil,  for  they  consecrate  disunion.  These  last  are  good, 
for  they  tend  to  peace  and  union,  and  through  peace  and 
union  to  unity.  And  for  continuity.  Well,  here  again  they 
fail  us  not.  For  they  are  in  concurrence  as  to  their  spirit 
and  their  aim  with  the  most  beautiful,  the  noblest  tradition 
of  our  predecessors — '  Whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister,  and  whosoever  would  be  first  among 
you  siiall  be  your  servant' — a  tradition  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  preacher- statesmen  of  our  time  taken  generally,  with 
every  sign  of  contempt  and  repulsion,  and  forgotten  or 
rejected  by  the  people  which  listens. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  an  age  of  lax  convictions,  of  unsettled 
faith,  and  consequent  weakness  of  action,  an  age  of  enfeebled 
morality — if  we  take  morality  in  the  larger  and  truer,  in 
fine,  in  the  social  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  the  servants 
of  Humanity  come  forward  to  proclaim  ourselves,  and  to  call 
on  all  religious  men  wherever  found  to  join  us  in  proclaiming 
the  stem  but  wholesome  necessity  of  accepting  a  series  of 
positive  duties  co-extensive  in  its  range  with  the  whole  of 
our  human  existence,  private  or  public,  for  the  nation  and 
its  government  equally  as  for  the  individual.     I  would  insist 
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on  this  notion  of  a  series  of  definite,  demonstrable,  positive 
duties.  It  is  no  vague  cosmopolitanism  that  we  preach,  but, 
in  due  co-ordination,  a  system  of  duties.  Thus  it  is  that 
under  the  teaching  of  Humanity,  and  by  referring  all  to  Her, 
we  can  set  aside  the  baser  ideal,  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  national  greatness,  replacing  it,  by  the  *  higher  example ' 
demanded  by  *  the  larger  coming  time.*  I  use  the  words  of 
a  noble  poet  woman.*  Thus  it  is  that  we  offer  to  all  who 
will  listen  in  our  own  time  and  to  the  coming  generations  a 
stable  and  most  complete  unity,  the  Unity  of  Humanity. 

To  Her  once  more  we,  as  our  spiritual  forefathers.  Poet 
and  Saint,  address  our  wonted  invocation  : — 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  I    &c. 

Dante :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    See  p.  30. 


*  See  Italy  and  th$  World,    By  Mrs.  Browning. 


THE    PROMISE    OF   HUMANITY. 

The  Annual.  Address  Delivered  at  the 

CH  URCH  OF  HUMANITY.  19.  Chapel  Stieot,  Lamb's  Conduit  Sireet,  W.C. 

On  the  Festival  a/  Humatiily,  loS  (i  yoHuary,  iBgb). 

(Poi  Intraduclion  to  the  Address,  see  p.  13.) 

A  few  moments  of  silent  thought  to  recall  the  absent  who 
would  gladly  be  with  us,  but  who  from  sickness  or  distance 
or  urgent  business  cannot  join  us  on  this  Festival, ^then  for 
those  who,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  in  solitude  or 
in  similar  gatherings,  with  a  like  faith,  offer  their  tribute  of 
worship  to  Humanity.  There  is  a  support  in  the  enumera- 
tion—Liverpool, Newcastle.  Leicester,  Sunderland,  Birming- 
ham, Scotland,  Ireland,  Paris,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Hungary,  Calcutta,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  United  States, 
Australia — we  are  not  without  warrant  in  saying  that  in  all 
these  this  religious  observance  of  her  Festival  will  find 
sympathy, 

I  offer  you  express  greetings  from  more  than  one — from 
Mr.  Albert  Crompton,  Mr.  Quin,  and  others — they  are  under- 
stood from  all. 

The  review  of  the  past  year  offers  many  subjects  of 
secondary  interest.  I  say  secondary  in  order  to  keep  before 
me  the  duty  of  not  attaching  undue  importance  to  any  of  the 
passing  questions.  The  one  primary  interest  remains  as 
ever,  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  the  one  supreme  object  of 
all  our  endeavour.  So  only  can  we  hope  to  preserve  the 
calmness  of  judgment  which  is  so  necessary  amidst  all  the 
disturbance  in  which  we  are  living,  in  which  we  have  been 
living  so  long.  Year  after  year  we  have  noted  the  prevalence 
of  disorder,  the  revolution  which  awaits  its  close.  The  only 
distinction  between  the  present  and  former  occasions  is  that 
the  disorder  is  more  patent  to  all,  as  is  seen  by  the  uneasi- 
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ness  acknowledged  by  those  most  engaged  in  the  movement* 
The  issues  with  which  our  Government,  as  other  Govern- 
ments, has  to  deal  are  so  many  and  so  complex  that  the 
event  is  unusually  obscure. 

If  we  avoid  absorption  in  the  passing,  it  is  not  that  we 
are  indifferent;  we  feel,  as  all  around  us  feel,  its  interest. 
The  relations  of  our  country  to  other  countries,  the  problems 
of  our  social  state,  the  shifting  currents  of  opinion,  to  none 
are  we  inattentive — only  we  cling  to  the  firm  foundation  our 
religious  creed  affords  in  order  that  in  our  judgments  we 
may  observe  a  due  proportion. 

I  spoke  last  year  in  disparagement  of  the  system  of 
popular  election  in  which  as  a  nation  we  place  such  trust. 
The  topic  was  forced  on  us  then  by  very  recent  experience. 
We  had  a  surfeit  of  the  system  in  the  later  months  of  1894. 
We  saw  it  again  at  work  in  the  general  election  of  last 
summer.  I  believe  that  the  prevailing  feeling  amongst 
Positivists  is  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  my  remarks 
then.  We  dislike  the  whole  system  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment— which  is  government  by  parties ;  we  reject  as  unwise 
the  choice  of  the  governors  by  the  governed ;  we  regard 
as  illusory  the  idea  of  representation.  With  these  convic- 
tions it  becomes  a  civic  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  put  an 
end  to  the  evil,  and  there  is  no  other  peaceful  means  of 
effecting  this  but  by  ourselves  standing  aloof  from  the  vote. 

Our  latest  trouble  may  well  intensify  our  distaste  for  the 
whole  system.  It  was  hinted  at  as  possible  that  the  Ameri- 
can message  was,  in  the  unpleasantness  of  its  form,  meant 
to  influence  the  electoral  l^ody.  What  a  terrible  power  is  on 
such  a  supposition  vested  in  the  least  competent.  Our  own 
Government  has  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  dangerous 
condition. 

There  are  however  two  distinct  applications  of  the  suffrage* 
The  vote  to  choose  our  governors,  board-school  or  municipal 
or  county  council  or  Imperial,  is  one  thing — the  vote  given 
to  decide  some  well-defined  and  important  question,  if  such 
a  case  should  arise,  is  quite  another.  The  difference  may 
be  shown  by  an  historical  instance  within  our  own  memory. 
The  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  was 
chosen  President  of  the  French  Republic  was  a  case  of  the 
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first  form,  that  by  which  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title 
was  sanctioned,  was  a  case  of  the  second.  We  might  retain 
this  last  whilst  abandoning  the  former. 

The  transfer  of  power  from  one  party  to  its  rival,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  general  election,  does  not  affect  us.  We 
are  neutral  in  the  strife  of  parties.  We  accept  each  as  in 
turn  it  prevails.  We  have  solely  to  act  on  the  opinion  which 
directs  both  alike.  The  Government  we  have  bids  fair  to 
try  our  adherence  to  this  principle  of  abstention.  We  may 
have  much  to  endure,  for  its  spirit  is  in  some  directions 
wholly  uncongenial.  It  emphasises  the  imperialism  and 
nationalism  which  are  so  repugnant  to  us.  It  does  so,  we 
fear,  in  too  complete  agreement  with  the  feeling  predominant 
in  the  nation.  Its  announcement  on  the  other  hand,  that 
social  will  take  precedence  of  political  arrangements,  is 
satisfactory.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  effect  can  be 
given  to  such  announcement  in  the  actual  state  of  our  ex- 
ternal affairs.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  our  clutching  at  Empire 
that  our  own  people  and  its  best  interests  must  be  sacrificed; 
we  must  accept  as  a  nation  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 
Whilst  alive  to  the  evil  of  this  tendency  to  excessive  national- 
ism in  our  Government,  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  Its 
open  statement ;  on  the  contrary,  this  challenges  attention, 
awakens  reflection. 

The  language  used  throws  into  strong  relief  the  inefficacy 
of  Christianity  as  a  guidance  for  the  nation.  The  statesman- 
assailant  of  Positivism,  and  for  the  time  the  advocate  of  the 
older  faith,  is  less  in  harmony  with  its  teachings  than  we 
who  set  it  aside.  The  truth  is,  that  to  our  public  men,  as 
much  as  to  any  of  the  statesmen  of  Greece  or  Rome,  the 
country  is  their  religion.  When  the  interest  of  England  is 
concerned  no  restraint  is  borne.  It  blinds  them  to  dishonour 
and  to  injustice. 

This  strong  nationalism  is  expanding  into  the  idea  of  an 
Imperial  Pan-Anglican  federation  standing  out  in  clear  dis- 
tinctness from  other  co-existent  states  or  nations.  In  earlier 
statements  as  to  such  closer  union  between  England  and  its 
dependencies  there  was  a  more  attractive  tone.  We  can 
read  in  the  language  now  used  the  evil  and  the  danger 
inherent  in  the  whole  conception.     Hard  industrial  competi- 
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tion  with  all  outside  the  union  is  to  be  the  dominant  idea  of 
the  new  aggregate.  This  competitive  industrialism  has  been 
long  assumed  as  the  basis  of  our  national  well-being.  It  is 
now  meant  to  take  in  a  larger  area — to  chime  in  with  our 
imperialism,  and  so  to  determine  all  our  international  rela- 
tions. The  avowed  object  is  to  rule  supreme  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  deceptive  and  immoral  lure — diverting 
us  from  all  wholesome  human  policy,  and  destructive  of  our 
own  welfare.  What  is  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  our 
industrial  condition  as  regards  the  poor  so  long  as  the  one 
aim  is  to  undersell  by  virtue  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labour 
all  other  producers  ? 

I  can  understand  the  attractions  of  our  Empire  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  amongst  us — men  whose  position 
ensures  them  all  that  life  can  offer  of  outward  good.  But 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question — examine  the  bearing 
of  all  this  strain  after  imperial  greatness  on  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  even  where  existence  is  not 
reduced  to  its  minimum.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  their 
interest  lies  otherwhere,  not  in  national  greatness,  but  in 
good  administration  at  home  ? 

Further,  the  unsocial  policy  to  which  I  have  adverted 
exposes  us  to  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  all  other  powers — 
such  dislike  and  jealousy  being  heightened  by  their  own 
comparatively  recent  adoption  of  a  similar  course  of  colonial 
and  commercial  expansion.  As  a  consequence  we  are  driven 
to  strengthen  our  defensive  forces  and  to  increase  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation.  Yet  we  drift  on  with  no  point  settled 
but  that  we  are  to  maintain  or  even  enlarge  where  possible 
our  present  possessions.  It  is  a  policy  charged  with  danger 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  pressure  upon  us  as  a  nation 
is  very  great,  **  Staggering  under  the  weight  of  our  obli- 
gations '*  was  the  phrase  used  not  long  ago  to  describe  our 
position — and  they  have  grown,  not  lessened.  I  would 
rapidly  review  the  leading  questions  which  in  combination 
constitute  the  pressure,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the 
past  year. 

Some  which  may  not  be  wholly  ignored  are  yet  just  now 
comparatively  in  the  background.      Ireland  is  an  instance- 
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There  is  a  lull  in  the  interest  it  creates — an  interval  of 
relative  quiet  which,  if  well  used,  may  prepare  sounder 
mutual  relations,  which  may  be  a  wholesome  introduction  to 
an  ulterior  condition.  That  such  ulterior  condition  must  be 
one  of  independence  I  am  as  much  as  ever  convinced.  Apart 
from  other  considerations  an  enforced  union  cannot  ultimately 
be  maintained,  and  a  voluntary  union  is  impossible  in  pre- 
sence of  the  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  the  one  country  by 
the  other  which  is  the  result  of  the  long  connection.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  imagine  that  a  settlement  which  has  taken  such  a 
hold  of  opinion  as  the  movement  towards  independence  had 
taken  can  be  wholly  set  aside. 

So  we  may  also  argue  as  to  the  two  other  measures 
which  will  probably  be  delayed  by  the  change  in  the  directing 
power.  I  mean  the  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Wales,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Both  have  been  recognised  as  due.  Will  it  be  possible  to 
reverse  this  decision  ?  All  recent  experience  is  the  other 
way.  There  has  been  no  real  abandonment  of  an  advance 
once  made.  Retrocession  has  been  purely  apparent  and 
temporary. 

From  these  questions  whose  settlement  is  adjourned,  I 
may  turn  to  the  difficulties  which  are  more  immediately 
pressing.  They  have  a  wide  range^the  whole  breadth  of 
the  habitable  globe  in  short.  In  the  far  East,  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  formidable  strength  put 
out  by  the  latter  have  changed  the  whole  relations  between 
those  two  empires  themselves,  and  between  them  both  and 
the  European  powers.  What  turn  events  will  take  there 
must  remain  uncertain.  We  may  wish  or  we  may  hope  for 
this  or  that  arrangement,  but  all  we  can  see  is  that  new 
problems  have  arisen  which  may  prove  most  embarrassing 
to  the  Western  powers  whose  interests  are  concerned.  We 
here  I  feel  sure  have  but  one  wish — that  the  Eastern  Em- 
pires may  so  act  as  to  shake  themselves  more  and  more 
loose  from  the  insolent  hold  of  the  West,  vindicating  their 
claim  to  a  parity  of  treatment  with  that  which  any  of  the 
Western  powers  unhesitatingly  accord  to  one  another.  We 
may  hope  that  they  will  make  good  their  claim  to  enter  the 
comity  of  nations  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.    We  can  have 
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but  one  wish  for  our  own  country  in  this  case,  that  it  may 
be  willing  to  accept  such  an  altered  position  of  affairs,  and 
be  ready  to  recede  from  its  overbearing  demands,  so  uphold- 
ing the  new  power  of  Japan,  and  aiding  in  the  restoration  of 
China. 

In  regard  to  China,  our  Government  may  help  her  by  a 
due  firmness  of  action  towards  the  intrusive  missionaries. 
Let  them  understand  that  they  go  at  their  own  risk,  and 
cannot  be  suffered  to  embroil  two  states,  to  one  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unwelcome,  whilst  they  hold  no  commission 
from  the  other. 

Moving  westward  we  may  see  that  the  problem  of  the 
Government  of  India  does  not  become  easier  with  ^ime. 
The  financial  aspect  of  this  problem  is  at  present  the  most 
urgent.  As  at  home  so  in  India  the  burden  of  taxation  is 
heavy,  and  the  population  on  which  it  presses  is  there  poorer. 
I  mention  this  here,  however,  solely  in  connection  with  the 
aggressive  policy — the  forward  policy  it  is  called — which  has 
been  adding  this  year  to  a  weight  already  well-nigh  intoler- 
able, by  the  occupation  of  Chitral.  Its  retention  is  a  breach 
of  an  express  engagement.  It  is  justified,  though  a  reversal 
even  of  the  decision  at  home,  by  a  naked  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  war  and  aggrandizement. 

Again,  the  gravity  of  the  Eastern  question,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  expression,  under  existing  circumstances  is  felt 
by  all.  We  can  well  believe  that  in  this  issue  our  Govern- 
ment will  act  with  the  utmost  caution.  There  can  not  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  terrible  scenes  in  Armenia 
which  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  is  the  remedy 
which  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  has  to  consider.  The 
whole  situation  is  most  anxious ;  it  carries  us  back  to  the 
events  of  1876  and  1877,  to  the  even  greater  horrors  in 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  settlement  then  effected.  The  reminisc- 
ence is  not  satisfactorv. 

And  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  religious  intolerance 
as  against  the  Musulmans,  or  the  Turk  in  especial — as  also 
to  impolitic  and  unjustifiable  abuse  of  the  latter.  There  is 
the  same  liability  to  a  settlement  dictated  by  the  separate 
interests  of  the  various  powers — a  settlement  pregnant  with 
future  complications.     We  cannot  forget  Cyprus  and  Tunis. 
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In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  com- 
bination of  Europe  as  against  Turkey,  is  it  not  open  to 
question  whether  these  outbreaks  in  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  not  directly  attributable  to  the  constant  inter- 
vention of  foreign  nations,  to  the  prospect  which  such 
intervention  holds  out  to  the  intriguing  elements  in  one  or 
other  of  the  subject  populations,  and  to  the  sense  of  danger 
to  their  rule  constantly  awakened  in  the  ruling  race.  The 
more  civilised  Western  nations  are  not  free  from  outbursts 
of  ferocity  under  like  temptations.  Still  in  this  Armenian 
question  we  may  hope  much  from  the  common  action  of  so 
many  powers  ensuring  a  certain  moderation. 

In  contrast  with  our  feelings  on  Armenia  is  our  conduct 
towards  the  Ashantees :  on  some  unexplained  grounds  we 
are  going  to  war  with  them.  Are  there  any  real  motives 
but  the  hope  of  a  larger  market  for  ourselves  and  the  com- 
petition with  other  protectorates?  This  war  seems  popular 
in  high  places,  princes  going  to  witness  if  not  to  join  in  the 
fray.  The  last  war  was  unjustifiable,  as  was  the  barbarism 
of  our  treatment  of  the  enemy.  The  demand  on  which  our 
present  quarrel  rests  is  one  which  the  Ashantees  are  right 
in  resisting.  What  is  a  British  Resident  but  the  synonym 
■of  degradation,  and  the  first  step  to  annexation  ?  Yet  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  this  very  objectionable  quarrel,  this  little 
war  of  our  Colonial  Office. 

In  Eastern  Europe  we  shrink  from  all  bloodshed,  whilst 
we  are  preparing  with  a  quiet  scientific  accuracy  to  give  a 
^ood  account,  such  is  the  phrase,  of  the  African  tribe  we 
are  assailing — a  good  account  meaning  its  slaughter  by  our 
arms  of  greater  precision  and  the  devastation  of  its  territory. 
This  oppression  of  a  weaker  population  has  no  repulsion 
for  us. 

When  we  retrace  the  history  of  our  country's  relations 
with  Africa,  when  we  see  moreover  how,  following  its 
example,  Europe  is  settling  down  on  that  unhappy  land,  the 
effect  is  a  strong,  an  almost  sickening  repugnance.  In- 
voluntarily we  recall  an  earlier  page  of  Europe's  misdeeds — 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.  For 
there  I  must  think  is  the  truer  parallel,  not  with  the 
European   settlements  amongst  the  thinly  scattered  hunter 
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tribes  of  North  America.  Not  that  the  history  of  those 
settlements  is  a  pleasant  one.  But  in  Africa  we  have  to  do- 
with  a  more  sedentar>'  population,  not  so  advanced  perhaps 
as  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  but  still  one  fully  occupying- 
the  land. 

Still  moving  westwards  we  come  to  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  due  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part 
of  our  Government.  It  would  appear  that  the  discussion  is 
still  open.  Has  our  Foreign  Office  proposed  arbitration  and 
met  with  a  refusal  ?  If  so,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  Brazil  is 
justified  in  her  refusal.  She  claims  by  a  long  possession, 
which  was  not  examined  as  it  ought  to  have  been  before  our 
counter  claim  was  advanced.  Arbitration  in  such  a  case 
can  only  be  meant  to  cover  our  retreat.  It  would  be  better 
frankly  to  allow  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  were  better  to 
fully  recognise  the  claims  of  Brazil  to  the  islands  which  are 
in  question.  This  question,  as  so  many  others,  is  complicated 
by  commercialism,  and  by  the  brutal  expression  which  any 
check  to  its  desire  for  supremacy  is  apt  to  draw  from  our 
capitalists. 

The  last  point,  the  most  westerly,  in  this  order  of  con- 
siderations, is  our  conflict  with  Venezuela,  and  the  complica- 
tion introduced  by  the  action  of  the  American  President. 
It  is  quite  established  that  neither  historically  nor  actually 
does  Great  Britain  object  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
claims  for  the  Northern  United  States  a  certain  protectorate 
over  the  American  continents.  It  declares  America  full,  and 
not  open  to  any  fresh  settlement  by  any  external  power.  I 
feel  too  strongly  the  want  of  some  similar  arrangement  in 
regard  to  Africa  not  to  welcome  its  existence  in  reference  to- 
America.  Were  Western  Europe  rightly  ordered,  it  would 
have  declared  Africa  full,  and  protected  it  against  the  un- 
seemly occupation  which  we  have  witnessed. 

This  simple  issue  has  been  obscured  by  the  language  of 
the  American  Government,  imposing  a  solution  with  war  as 
the  penalty  of  non-acceptance.  We  may  well  hope  that  the 
danger  attendant  on  such  an  utterance  has  passed  away,  and 
that  the  long  peace  between  the  two  countries  may  remain 
unbroken.  More  than  peace  and  friendship  we  do  not  wish. 
The  dream  which  some  entertain  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  con* 
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federation,  an  extension  in  a  word  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
federation  already  mentioned,  will  remain  a  dream.  A  closer 
union,  with  an  exclusive  character,  of  the  nations  which  use 
the  English  language,  would  be  a  most  disastrous  creation 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  most  irritating  and  dangerous 
institution.  In  the  Monroe  doctrine,  rightly  interpreted,  I 
think  we  may  see  from  all  that  has  passed  a  decisive  obstacle 
to  any  such  foolish  combination. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  on  this  Venezuelan  difficulty  our 
Government  has  spoken  with  dignity  and  moderation. 

Whatever  be  our  judgment  in  general  on  the  several 
questions  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  future  is  a  gloomy  one,  not  merely  for  our  own 
countrj-  but  for  the  whole  world,  though  there  has  been  in 
what  has  been  said  an  especial  reference  to  our  own  Empire. 
It  were  easy  to  darken  the  picture  by  extending  the  range  of 
our  view.  The  armed  peace  of  Western  Europe,  the  breath 
of  warlike  feeling  which  is  felt  both  Eastwards  and  West- 
wards, the  almost  universal  craving  for  aggrandizement,  the 
intensity  of  commercial  competition — all  exhibit  the  dangers 
inherent  in  imperialism  combined  with  industrialism  as  at 
present  practised.  For  industrialism  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
make  war  its  instrument,  as  it  has  done  now  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

All  of  us  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  the  to  and  fro 
movement  in  social  opinion,  what  caution  is  necessary.  On 
the  most  cautious  estimate  of  the  election  results  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  national  verdict  was  not  favourable 
to  the  more  obtrusive  forms  of  socialism.  It  would  appear 
to  be  the  nation's  wish  that  what  there  is  of  good  and  true 
in  the  Socialist  doctrine  should  be  very  temperately  intro- 
duced. Whether  for  bodies  or  for  individuals  the  result 
would  seem  to  indicate  moderation,  the  modifying  of  the 
existing  order,  so  precious  and  attained  by  such  long  effort, 
rather  than  the  subversion  of  that  order  in  favour  of  a  new 
constitution  of  all  our  material  an'angements.  May  we  not 
interpret  so  the  decision  of  the  electorate  ?  If  the  interpre- 
tation is  right  the  decision  must  exert  a  calming  influence  of 
great  value. 

There  is  one  other  home  question  on  which  I  would  speak 
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very  shortly.  It  is  that  of  education.  It  is  always  with  us, 
and  will  be  with  us  as  a  trouble  till  we  attain  to  clearer 
notions ;  more  properly  perhaps  till  we  transform  our  whole 
conceptions  on  the  subject.  The  confusion  of  instruction 
with  education,  the  attack  on  the  Family  to  which  such 
confusion  leads — this  it  is  which  we  have  to  clear  up  in  our 
notions,  to  resist  in  practice.  We  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  the  tide  sets  strongly  in  favour  of  the  State's 
encroachment  on  the  Family.  In  what  is  called  the  higher 
education  the  Family  has  long  been  superseded.  What 
then  so  natural  as  that,  when  once  it  was  admitted  that 
the  State  was  bound  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  its  poorer  citizens,  it  should  work  in  the  same 
direction  ?  We  have  to  counter- work  persistently.  The  forces 
against  which  we  contend  seem  insurmountable ;  but  there 
lies  an  error,  a  fundamental  error  at  their  root,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  must  secure  their  defeat.  It  is  on  their  inward 
soundness  or  unsoundness  that  all  systems  depend,  not  in 
the  strength  from  without.  Sooner  or  later  the  Family 
must  assert  its  just  position.  When  it  does  so,  when  it  is 
acknowledged  that  in  the  Family  alone  can  the  children  of 
Humanity  be  trained  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  her  serv^ants,  all  the  institutions  which  contravene 
this  simple  truth  will  disappear,  or  be  altered  into  conformity 
with  it. 

Passing  now  to  ourselves,  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  we  have  enough  to  do  within  the  scope  of  our 
proper  obligations.  We  have  to  form  deep  and  sound  con- 
victions, and  to  maintain  them  with  adequate  resolve;  to 
enlarge  our  apprehension  so  that  no  portion  of  our  many- 
sided  family  and  civic  life  be  unattended  to ;  to  strengthen 
our  sense  of  duty  so  that  none  of  our  special  duties  be 
neglected.  The  strain  is  undoubtedly  very  serious.  The 
disorder  without  seems  at  times  to  mock  our  faith  in  the 
advance  of  Humanity — the  slow  progress  within  bears  heavily 
on  our  patience.  How  are  we  to  meet  the  strain  ?  We 
may  meet  it  by  doing  as  all  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
have  done  when  under  like  trials,  by  concentrating  our  lives 
on  the  truths  we  have  received,  as  by  resting  on  that  unseen 
but  real  existence  in  which  and  by  which  we  exist,  by  vene- 
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Tation  for  the  past,  by  devotion  to  the  future  of  Humanity. 
Meditation  on  these  great  subjects,  familiarity  with  higher 
thoughts,  these  will  give  us  the  strength  we  need.  We  live 
in  a  great  whole,  we  draw  or  should  draw  sufficient  support 
from  it. 

The  turn  I  have  given  to  these  last  remarks  leads  me  to 
a  particular  train  of  considerations.  I  recur  to  the  imperial 
nationalism  which  we  repudiate  with  such  marked  aversion. 
Wherein  lies  its  strength  ?  There  must  be  some  truth  mixed 
with  its  error.  So  it  is  in  fact.  Under  one  aspect  we  are  on 
■  common  ground  with  it,  for  it  rests  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  which  we  acknowledge  and  insist  on  as  quite  capital. 
It  rests  on  the  sway  of  the  dead.  It  appeals,  and  it  appeals 
with  force,  to  the  example  of  our  fathers,  to  their  great 
achievements  and  acquisitions.  It  calls  on  us  to  be  worthy 
of  the  former,  not  to  lose  aught  of  the  latter.  So  far  there 
is  truth  in  it.  What  is  the  error?  The  error  lies  in  the 
limitation  of  the  appeal,  in  the  narrowing  of  the  term,  the 
Dead.  We  are  thus  bound  down  to  a  local,  and  not  landed 
in  the  broad  human  tradition.  And  even  this  local  national 
tradition  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  anarchical  period  of 
modem  revolution — the  period  of  selfish  isolation,  of  reckless 
disregard  of  other  states  and  peoples. 

So  inspired  it  condones  our  many  errors,  it  is  blind  to  our 
crimes.  It  deals  too  little  with  the  nobler  side  of  our  history, 
the  victories  of  peace,  to  use  Milton's  phrase.  The  efforts  of 
our  thinkers,  the  toil  of  our  craftsmen,  the  teachings  of  our 
best  religious  teachers,  the  aspirations  of  our  Christian 
sects,  all  these  are  comparatively  neglected,  it  deals  mainly 
with  our  activity,  now  for  territorial,  now  for  industrial 
-conquest. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  government  of  the  dead  only 
ministers  to  our  national  pride  and  covetousness.  We  must 
broaden  the  construction,  refuse  to  be  shorn  of  any  part  of 
our  heritage  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  West.  The 
dead  are  not  merely  our  English  forefathers.  They  are  the 
great  of  all  ages  and  countries^ — the  invisible  choir  of  Hu- 
manity. So  we  correct  all  tendency  to  racial  or  national 
«xclusiveness — so  we  may  safely  endeavour  to  be  worthy  of 
our  ancestors.     There  will  be  no  clashing  between  an  appeal 
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made  to  us  in  their  name  and  the  soundest  feelings,  the  most 
rational  judgment. 

For  let  us  not  hesitate.  It  is  certain  that  as  mankind 
advances  on  its  present  course  towards  a  more  perfect  appre- 
hension of  its  destinies  and  a  higher  morality,  the  judgments 
on  the  past  to  which  we  as  others  now  cling  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  reversed — that  verj'  much  in  which  we  now 
exult  will  be  thought  of  with  shame.  Names  and  memories 
which  we  are  taught  to  recall  with  pride  will  pass  away. 
The  change  demanded  is  great.  It  may  be,  it  will  be,  long 
in  coming,  but  Humanity  requires  it,  and  Her  ser\'ants  will 
effect  it.  They  will  efface,  by  ever\'  means  in  their  power, 
the  turbid  memories  of  Her  quarrelsome  youth  as  unworthy 
of  the  higher  consciousness  of  Her  maturity. 

Whilst,  however,  we  so  interpret  the  worship  of  the  dead, 
we  would  prefer  even  its  defective  form  to  its  complete 
extinction.  For  however  defective  it  keeps  alive  veneration 
and  through  veneration  some  control  and  discipline  at  a  time 
when  indiscipline  is  so  general.  In  truth,  the  one  evil  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  secondary-  difficulties  is  the  absence 
of  all  efficient  discipline  of  our  national  selfishness.  It 
requires  control  as  much  as  our  personal  selfishness,  whereas 
we  are  taught  to  glorj'  in  the  former  whilst  condemning  the 
latter.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  Religion  that  it  inculcates 
a  social  morality,  regulating  the  conduct  of  families  and 
countries,  not  merely,  as  was  the  case  with  its  predecessor, 
the  conduct  of  individuals. 

Combine  this  indiscipline  with  the  weakness  of  Govern- 
ments, their  growing  weakness  under  the  rising  power  of 
democratic  ideas,  and  we  may  see  the  extent  to  which  existing 
international  order  is  threatened.  It  is  this  formidable  state 
of  human  society  which  calls  for  the  union  of  all  religious 
forces,  forces  which  as  religious  are  disciplinarj'.  This  is 
the  direction  which  our  efforts  must  take.  United  within 
and  watchful  for  co-operation  without,  a  verj'  limited  number 
may  render  great  service  ;  such  is  the  force  of  continuous 
action  in  conjunction  with  a  sound  method  and  organization.. 

So  it  has  always  been  during  the  upward  ascent  of  Man. 
And  despite  all  appearances  the  instinctive  convergence  of 

iches  of  the  human  family,  their  growing 
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intimacy,  ensures  even  now,  and  will  ensure  it  more  as  we 
proceed,  this  power  to  any  we!  1- understood  continuous  action, 
■whether  it  be  the  action  of  bodies  or  of  individuals.  All  the 
trouble  around  us  may  be  considered  as  passing — as  due  to 
the  difficult  reconcilement  of  the  claims  which  the  closer 
contact  renders  for  the  time  more  jarring,  but  which  are 
reconcilable.  They  were  reconciled  in  earlier  times  by  war, 
in  our  industrial  times  they  should  be  reconciled  by  mutual 
adjustment,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  more  excellent 
way. 

Be  the  darkness  what  it  may  under  the  sway  of  irreligion, 
it  is  certain  that  Humanity  has  emerged  triumphant  from 
ver>'  dark  times.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  Her  Past — and  we 
may  judge  under  its  teaching  the  more  immediate  portion 
of  Her  Past  which  we  call  the  Present,  we  may  see  in  it  the 
evidence  of  a  difficult  birth,  by  no  means  a  process  of 
encroaching  decay. 

It  has  been  our  custom  for  some  years  to  take  on  this 
occasion  some  one  side  of  the  many-sided  subject  which 
throughout  the  human  future  will  never  cease  on  this  day  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  our  descendants — the  Humanity 
which  is  the  fixed  centre  of  our  whole  existence.  In  easy 
connection  with  all  I  have  hitherto  said,  1  address  myself  to 
the  question  to-day,  What  is  the  promise  of  the  future  of 
Humanity  ?  We  are  instructed  by  our  great  Teacher  to 
live  much  in  Her  Future,  that  we  may  draw  from  it  the 
consolation  and  the  inspiration  it  is  able  to  give.  Our 
Religion  as  its  predecessors  admits  the  element  of  prophecy. 
For  what  is  all  prophecy  but  an  anticipation  of  a  brighter 
future,  which  may  bear  us  up  under  the  burden  of  present 
anxieties.  As  such  it  is  open  to  us  more  than  to  any  of  our 
forefathers  ;  for  we  have  more  rational  grounds  for  our 
anticipation.  We  can  introduce  into  it  more  reasonableness 
than  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us — for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  given  us  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  Past.  Doubtless,  there  have  been  times  and  conditions 
in  which  men  have  lived  content  with  the  present — not 
straining  their  vision  after  new  horizons — was  not  this  the 
case  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  in  the  order  estabhshed 
by  theocracy  ?     Is  it  not  still  the  case  with  societies  which 
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have  not  passed  out  of  these  earlier  stages  ?  But  in  the 
passage  of  the  Western  world  to  its  final  order,  a  period  of 
revolution  and  instability,  there  has  always  been  in  some 
form  or  other  a  questioning  of  the  future,  a  resort  to  the 
source  of  strength  which  is  given  by  the  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  We  have  been  of  late  reading  from  the 
Hebrew  prophecies,  the  most  distinct  form  which  this 
element  of  prophecy  has  taken.  We  have  felt  the  beauty 
of  much  of  their  language,  the  sternness  of  their  denuncia- 
tion. We  can  appreciate  their  weakness  arising  from  their 
unreality,  as  also  from  their  failure  as  to  fulfilment.  We 
can  draw  from  them  the  support  of  their  noble  spirit.  We 
can  invest  it  with  the  reality  which  it  lacks — the  reality 
which  is  our  possession. 

What  then  is  the  promise  of  Humanity,  the  seen,  unseen. 
Power  whom  we  worship  ?  As  the  result  of  the  time  that 
lies  behind  us  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  Her  reality — on 
that  I  need  not  insist.  She  has  been  revealed  to  Her 
children,  and  claims  Her  legitimate  supremacy.  It  is  but 
partially  accorded  to  Her.  She  has  nourished  and  brought 
up  children,  and  they  rebel  against  Her.  It  is  in  this  fact 
we  see  the  explanation  of  the  evils  from  which  we  are 
suffering.  We  speak  of  the  irreligion  and  indiscipline  of 
the  Western  world,  that  world  in  which  for  the  present  is 
vested  the  guidance  of  the  race,  as  being  the  roots  of  all  its 
trouble.  The  particular  instances  given  of  that  trouble  have 
been  concerned  we  see  in  the  main  very  markedly  with  the 
action  of  the  immediate  organs  of  Humanity  who  yet  reject 
Her  control.  The  nations,  the  overgrown  and  unwieldy 
states  which  at  present  compose  the  West,  these  are  all  of 
them  alike  unconscious  of  their  obligations  to  Humanity, 
are  in  fact  unconsciously  banded  against  ^er,  inasmuch  as 
they  each  take  their  several  interests  as  the  supreme  law, 
only  faintly  and  in  word  acknowledging  that  they  are  parts 
of  a  larger  whole.  Herein  then  lies  one  element  of  the 
promise.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  all,  some  sooner,, 
some  later,  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Humanity.  From  one 
after  another,  at  first  single,  then  united,  voices  will  proclaim, 
are  even  now  proclaiming,  to  the  states  from  which  they 
issue,  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  them  as  subordinate 
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to  Her.  It  will  be  a  great  change  which  will  follow  from 
this  substitution  of  duties  for  imperial  rights  in  the  action  of 
the  Western  governments. 

Peace  will  be  its  first  fruit.  But  it  is  not  mere  peace 
that  we  want.  For  peace  is  after  all  but  a  negative  state 
even  when  much  more  sure  than  now.  Here  we  see  the 
weakness  of  the  theologians  who  preach  and  pray  for  peace. 
They  cannot  get  beyond  this  negation.  They  suffer  from — 
the  small  result  of  their  appeal  is  the  penalty  in  fact  of — 
their  neglect  of  a  primary  duty,  the  duty  of  recognising 
Humanity  as  a  real  power.  They  persist  in  ignoring  Her 
and  looking  beyond  Her,  and  by  so  doing  they  lose  the  firm 
ground  which  the  recognition  of  Her  would  give  them.  It  is 
sad  to  see  so  much  well-meant  effort  unrewarded.  But  man 
must  suffer  if  he  turns  from  the  real  power  to  which  he  owes 
all  when  once  that  power  has  been  proclaimed. 

We  want  peace  then  as  ser\'ants  of  Humanity,  but  we 
want  much  more — we  want  that  which  She  alone  can  give 
us.  Amply  sufficient  on  this  point  is  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Theology  cannot  give  man  peace— it  is  still  identified 
with  war.  Theology  speaks  beaulifuily  of  love,  but  the 
practical  outcome  is  separation.  Our  religion  alone  has  the 
attribute  of  universality.  Humanity  alone  consequently  is 
competent  to  give  that  which  we  want,  the  universal  love 
which  we  invoke  as  our  principle — the  love  which  is  the 
condition  of  Her  existence,  the  love  which  is  the  condition  of 
Her  full  recognition.  All  other  union  is  but  unstable  and 
transient — as  She  passes  to  Her  complete  dominion  She 
merges  union  into  unity. 

It  is  not  to  the  West  only  that  Humanity  promises  this 
higher  form  of  peace.  It  is  for  the  whole  world.  Her 
doctrine  throws  itself  athwart  the  truculent  commercial 
imperialism  whose  language  we  occasionally  hear,  whose. 
spirit  it  is  to  be  feared  works  when  the  language  used  is 
more  decorous,  I  allude  to  utterances,  the  expression  of 
some  inhuman  theory  of  evolution  based  on  the  alleged 
necessity  of  a  scientific  evolution,  a  theory,  not  of  devotion 
to  the  weaker,  but  of  their  extermination  in  the  interests  of 
the  stronger.  As  against  so  immoral  and  hateful  a  doctrine 
the  language  of  Humanity  is  clear.    She  says  to  the  stronger 
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and  more  prosperous,  that  they  are  what  they  are  solely  by 
Her  co-operation  throughout  the  ages.  They  were  originally 
such  as  those  whom  they  would  get  rid  of,  and  on  whom 
they  look  with  such  contempt.  What  they  have  received 
then  they  should  hand  on  to  others,  patiently  awaiting  their 
slow  development,  their  gradual  and  difficult  advance.  As 
we  now  are  the  order  of  the  earth  should  be  preserved  from 
all  violent  change. 

I  have  taken  an  extreme  case,  but  it  carries  with  it  all 
the  rest — to  all  alike  the  promise  is  of  more  complete  union, 
a  community  of  action  and  feeling.  There  have  been  faint 
foreshadowings  of  this  state,  under  partial  impulses.  It  is 
now  become  the  conscious  aim  of  all  who  accept  Humanity's 
ser\ice.  If  as  yet  the  promise  seems  to  tarry,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  but  a  short  time  that  She  has  been 
known  and  proclaimed.  Her  reign  asserted,  Her  growth 
traced.  Her  tendencies  pointed  out,  the  possibilities  of  Her 
future  clearly  stated.  A  new  and  great  conception  is  slowly 
assimilated.  Those  among  whom  it  is  working  are  yet 
under  the  enfeebling  influence  of  the  despair  so  long  in- 
culcated by  theolog\\  which  removed  to  another  life  all 
thought  of  attaining  a  true  union  of  man. 

Nor  is  it  only  lheolog>'  that  stands  in  the  way.  We  are 
so  led  astray  by  the  vauntings  of  scientific  progress  in  the 
lower  domains  of  man*s  thought  that  we  cease  to  look  for  as 
great,  and  more  useful,  progress  in  the  true  human  domain. 
The  votaries  of  science  linger  outside  the  temple.  They  are 
the  profane.  We  invite  them  to  enter,  and  as  reverent 
worshippers  to  enlarge  their  ideas  and  consecrate  their 
faculties  to  the  only  true  science,  which  must  speak  of  man. 

There  is  too  generally,  partly  from  weak  teaching,  partly 
from  disappointment,  a  distrust  of  its  being  within  the  power 
of  man  to  effect  a  union.  We  need  not  entertain  such  dis- 
trust. We  with  others,  poets  or  prophets,  hold  that  the 
power  of  man  is  adequate.  It  needs  but  a  right  direction — 
and  the  strength  of  impulse  given  by  a  religion  in  harmonv 
with  the  facts.  The  direction  has  been  given  us.  the  religion 
also,  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  the  impulse  acquire  sufficient 
strength  in  ourselves,  and  so  be  communicated  to  others. 
It  would  make  this  easier  if  we  realised  to  ourselves  the  gain 
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in  ordinary  life  that  would  result  from  the  change  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  the  gain  in  mutual  helpfulness,  in 
goodwill,  in  openness  of  intercourse,  in  all  the  charities  as  in 
all  the  graces  of  our  existence. 

It  is  no  improbability  that  I  am  urging.  Call  up  by 
imagination  what  would  be  the  consequence  for  society  of  a 
common  faith  and  of  a  common  training — of  the  undreamed- 
of beauty  of  a  well-organised  human  brotherhood,  in  whose 
convictions  there  shall  be  no  latent  flaw,  no  unsound  doctrine 
strengthening  the  inevitable  weakness  in  practice.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  which  lies  outside  the  capabilities  of  man  if 
we  avail  ourselves  to  the  full  of  the  perfectible  constitution 
of  human  nature — ^if,  above  all,  we  are  guided  by  a  right 
understanding  of  that  constitution  to  set  before  us  man's 
true  aim— to  see,  that  is,  in  what  direction  his  happiness 
must  be  found.  This  is  given  us  by  our  definition  of 
Humanity  as  a  being  whose  essential  characteristic  is  love. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  man's  intellect,  great  are 
its  gifts,  whether  for  beauty  or  for  use — the  gifts  of  its  poetic, 
the  gifts  of  its  reasoning  faculty.  Great  again  is  the  power 
of  man's  activity.  It,  too,  enriches  and  beautifies  existence, 
making  all  the  forces  of  the  outer  world  minister  to  man's 
convenience  and  safety.  But  it  is  not  in  either  intellect  or 
activity  that  man  can  find  his  rest.  Whatever  an  excited 
and  restless  age  may  say  or  do,  it  is  ultimately  to  affection 
that  we  must  look  for  true  rest. 

If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  then  herein  lies  the  promise 
of  Humanity,  viz.,  in  Her  power,  ever  increasing  as  She 
advances  in  time,  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  affection.  This 
carries  all  other  good  in  it.  Her  great  difficulty  is  at  present 
with  Her  most  immediate  organs.  She  has  to  discipline  the 
country.  This  effected,  the  influence  will  penetrate  down- 
wards, to  classes,  to  families,  to  individuals  ;  the  supreme 
power  in  every  system  being  in  fact  the  system,  its  will 
guiding  the  system.  It  goes  farther  even,  this  influence  of 
Humanity.  It  will  not,  it  is  true,  obtain  the  results  proffered 
by  older  prophecy,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  it 
will  bind  man- to  the  animals,  at  whose  head  he  stands. 
The  innocuous  races  will  be  protected,  and  as  protected, 
resume  their  trustful  attitude ;  the  races  which  enter  into 
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his  life  and  service  will  be  the  objects  constantly  of  his 
gratitude,  his  careful  kindness.  The  influence  will  extend 
even  to  the  plant  world  and  inorganic  existence — ^to  the 
beauty  of  the  earth.  Man  and  all  the  forces  around  him 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  co-operation.  So  we  read  the 
Future. 

If  this  be  the  promise,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  hinders  its 
fulfilment.  It  is  in  one  word — insubordination  to  Humanity, 
the  want  of  submission.  The  consequent  disorder  in  all  its 
forms  is  fatal  to  affection.  It  is  the  parent  of  distrust.  It 
is  the  high  mission  of  our  religion,  through  its  disciples  in 
each  successive  generation,  to  recall  men  to  this  submission, 
to  the  subordination  which  is  due  to  Humanity;  to  recall 
them  by  the  witness  of  our  lives,  as  by  all  oar  teaching. 
Thus  alone  can  we  repay  in  our  measure  the  loving  care 
which  has  been  la>*ished  upon  us,  the  benefits  which  Her 
past  has  stored  up.  In  presence  of  a  trustful  obedience, 
more  and  more  largely  shared,  the  strength  of  our  present 
di\'isions  must  gradually  be  broken.  Let  our  own  faith  be 
great,  it  will  impart  itself  to  others.  And  so  of  love,  it  is 
kindled  b\'  love.  In  a  word,  each  and  all  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  further  the  promise,  to  advance  and  ^orify 
Humanity.     Be  i^-e  zealous  in  using  that  power. 

By  Her,  in  Her,  and  for  Her,  are  our  life  and  hope,  to 
Her  rises  our  pra\-er  in  the  form  we  have  long  used : — 

O  Mrgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  !    &c. 

Dante :  Par.  scuiz.,  x«22.    St€  p.  jol. 


THE  COMPRESSIVE  POWER   OF  HUMANITY. 

The  Annual  Addkess  Dblivesed  kt  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19,  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

On  tht  Ftitival  of  Humanity,  no  (l  yanuarj,  1898). 

(FoT  Introduction  to  the  Addceai,  aee  p.  13.) 

We  do  not  stand  alone,  we  do  not  wish  to  stand  alone.  As 
believers  in  Humanity,  as  the  disciples  of  one  Master,  as 
devoted  to  a  common  work,  we  would  forget  none  of  our 
co-believers  and  co-workers.  Naturally  this  is  the  first 
thought  suggested  by  this  Festival,  on  each  recurrence  of  it, 
They  become  a  part  of  our  meeting,  as  we,  I  doubt  not, 
enter  into  theirs.  Wherever  they  meet  as  avowed  wor- 
shippers of  Humanity, — I  would  lay  stress  on  the  term 
worshippers, — there  we  would  be  in  spirit,  whether  it  be 
in  Europe  or  out  of  Europe  that  they  meet  on  this  day. 
So  again,  we  would  recall  to  mind  all  who  in  our  own 
country  or  elsewhere  stand  alone,  who  can  join  no  meeting, 
but  who  hold  the  faith  of  Humanity  and  would  serve  Her 
to  the  measure  of  their  ability.  In  the  greatness  of  our 
one  object  we  would  sink  as  far  as  may  be  all  differences, 
racial,  national,  class,  or  personal.  It  is  true  that  whilst 
we  see  things  as  they  really  are,  we  must  allow  for  certain 
differences,  endeavouring  to  draw  from  them  the  good  they 
are  capable  of  yielding.  For  the  ultimate  concert  of  man- 
kind will  be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  variety 
which  underlies  the  unity.  We  are  building,  as  of  old,  a 
living  temple,  in  which  each  separate  living  stone  shall 
have  its  proper  place.  We  look  around  us  then,  on  this  as 
on  all  similar  occasions,  and  recall  to  our  thought  all  who 
join  with  us  in  the  avowed  service  of  the  universal  religion, 
all  who  in  fidelity  to  Auguste  Comte  are  striving  to  carry 
on  his  work.     We  watch  for  all  additions  to  their  numbers. 
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for  all  evidence  of  the  spreading  of  our  faith  in  new  quarters, 
by  the  formation  of  fresh  centres,  or  by  the  confession  of 
individual  adherents. 

Standing  as  we  do  in  a  peculiar  position,  at  the  meeting 
of  two  epochs,  at  the  collision  of  two  orders — the  increasing 
dissolution  of  the  older,  the  advance  of  the  newer  order — 
in  the  closing  period  of  the  revolution,  in  the  opening  stage 
of  the  reconstruction — we  not  only  recall  our  co-workers, 
but  we  wish  for,  and  promote,  as  far  as  we  can  by  corre- 
spondence or  personal  contacts,  the  utmost  convergence 
of  their  and  our  efforts  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  all  engaged.  For  the  fruitfulness  of  those  efforts 
depends  on  our  union.  The  servants  of  Humanity  must  be 
in  league  with  one  another  if  they  would  bring  men  to  Her. 
Therefore  it  is  that  on  this,  as  on  similar  occasions,  I 
enumerate  the  various  centres  with  which  we  are  in  unison. 
I  begin  with  the  most  distant — Calcutta,  Chili,  Brazil, — 
(speaking  of  Brazil,  we  are  sorry  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  our  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Mendes,  and  we  feel  naturally 
anxious  to  know  how  our  co-religionists  there  are  affected 
by  any  trouble :  no  information  is  to  be  got  from  the  Press) 
— Sweden  and  Hungary  in  Europe,  in  our  own  country 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Leicester,  Sunderland,  Batley.  In 
Paris  there  will  be,  I  hear,  a  small  collective  celebration 
of  the  day.  In  many  other  places  there  are  those  who  will 
in  spirit  be  with  us  in  this  our  meeting.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Germany,  in  North  America,  in  Argentina,  and  in 
Peru,  there  are  those  who  are  wishing  to  serve  Humanity, 
and  are  looking  for  the  promise  of  Her  coming,  tried  as  we 
are  by  its  apparent  delay,  but  not  discouraged,  much  less 
despairing.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  which  neither  leads  us  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  our  position,  the  strength  of  the  op- 
position and  our  own  weakness,  nor  on  the  other  hand  the 
inherent  strength  of  our  cause  and  the  evidences  of  its 
advance,  that  I  approach  the  treatment  of  the  various 
questions  which  the  occasion  offers,  selecting  them  as  well 
as  I  can  where  to  embrace  all  is  not  possible. 

But  first  I  will  add  a  word  or  so  appropriate  to  the  day 
and  our  meeting.     I  have  ventured  in  the  name  of  all  who 
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meet  here  to  send  a  message  to  the  other  English  centres, 
and  to  Dr.  Cree,  who  is  so  closely  connected  with  us  by 
his  Sacrament  of  Destination,  a  message  indicative  of  our 
feelings  of  religious  fraternity,  of  community  of  purpose,  of 
good  wshes  for  our  common  future.  I  would  I  could  have 
done  so  to  all  Positivists. 

1  am  sure  that  the  feelings  will  be  reciprocated — whether 
expressed  or  not,  we  may  count  on  them.  From  Liverpool 
and  Yorkshire  I  have  more  than  one  explicit  expression  of 
sympathy  and  community. 

Mr.  Quin  writes  a  cordial  assurance,  "  I  send  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  all  our  co-religionists  at  Chapel  Street, 
the  expression  of  our  fraternal  sympathies  on  this  occasion. 
We  in  Newcastle  wish  you  all  personal  and  public  happiness 
in  the  New  Year,  the  happiness  which  can  alone  come  from 
the  Service  of  Humanity  freely  accepted." 

Dr.  Cree  sends  the  same  wish. 

Lastly,  I  may  offer,  in  the  name  of  us  all,  to  those  whom 
illness  keeps  from  us,  our  sorrow  for  their  suffering,  and  the 
assurance  that  we  miss  their  presence  ;  our  wishes  most 
sincere  for  better  health  and  greater  strength.  They  are  in 
no  degree  forgotten. 

With  this  preamble  I  pass  to  the  body  of  my  discourse. 


I. 

"  The  Storm  Centre  is  in  Religion."  I  borrow  the  ex- 
pression from  a  contemporary  writer,  and  shall  keep  it  before 
me  as  the  keynote  of  the  whole  Address.  It  is  forcible  and 
it  is  true.  For  the  central  fact  of  the  later  centuries  of 
Western  History  is  the  absence  of  direction,  due  to  the 
declining  power  of  the  religion  which  had  previously  been 
believed,  its  passing  away  whilst  another  was  not  yet  there 
to  fill  the  vacant  place.  This  absence  of  direction  we  speak 
of  as  anarchy.  That  it  made  this  central  fact  prominent, 
that  it  proved  the  necessity  for,  and  gave  the  impulse  to,  the 
creation  of  the  required  substitute,  this  is  the  service  rendered 
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by  the  revolutionary  crisis  in  which  we  are  yet  moving,  the 
Storm  designated  by  the  expression  I  have  quoted.  The 
conflict  of  the  two  contending  faiths  must  be  ended  by  the 
complete  victory  of  one  or  the  other.  Not  till  such  victory 
can  the  West  attain  the  peace  which  is  so  imperative  a 
want,  which  is  the  condition  of  its  being  able  to  perform  the 
duty  with  which  it  is  charged.  As  yet  the  older  faith 
presents  an  imposing  front  to  the  world.  It  is  strong  in  the 
organisation  it  has  inherited,  the  associations  of  its  past. 
The  new  confronts  it  with  an  increasing  strength.  Its  power 
also,  if  less  manifest  on  the  surface,  is  strongly  rooted  in  the 
past.  It  is  strong  also  in  the  consciousness  of  a  daily 
accession  of  power,  from  the  nature  of  its  belief.  But  it  is 
clear  that  however  we  may  estimate  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two,  the  contest  is  not  ended,  and  so  long  as  it  continues, 
the  disorder  it  occasions  must  also  continue.  There  can  be 
no  one  paramount  direction  of  mankind  ensuring  its  peaceful 
advance.    We  are  still  in  the  Storm. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which 
may  serve  as  a  text  for  what  I  have  to  say.  We  need  not 
let  ourselves  be  delayed  by  the  objection  that  all  such  con- 
siderations are  futile,  for  that  the  sense  of  the  advanced 
portion  of  mankind — the  general  conviction — is  hostile  to 
the  very  notion  of  religion  as  useless  and  retrograde.  Man 
wants  no  such  thing,  we  are  told.  We  may  pass  on,  leaving^ 
such  language  to  the  judgment  of  time,  and  assuming  for 
ourselves  its  utter  falsity,  as  our  whole  life  is  based  on  the 
directly  opposite  assumption,  the  assumption  indicated  in 
my  quotation,  the  assumption  that  Religion  is  the  supreme 
consideration. 

In  the  light  of  it  we  may  scrutinise  closely,  in  the  first 
place,  our  position  and  action ;  see  how  far  in  the  one,  as 
in  the  other,  we  are  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
such  a  conviction ;  how  far  we  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that 
our  religion  is  the  one  highest  interest ;  its  spread,  its 
establishment,  our  one  real  care,  as  being  the  demand  of 
our  time,  the  sole  means  of  closing  the  revolution.  It  is,  I 
believe,  increasingly  so  with  us.  We  are  agreed  as  to  thia 
being  our  aim.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  conclusion 
of  our  reason,  the  centre  of  our  feelings,  the  goal  of  our 
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action.  We  consent,  it  is  our  wish,  that  all  our  presentment 
of  the  faith  which  we  have  adopted  should  bear  the  religious 
character.  We  are  fortified  in  this  conclusion  by  the  agree- 
ment of  others.  We  see,  that  is,  that  in  it  we  are  supported 
by  the  experience  of  others  where  the  effort  has  been  of  some 
considerable  duration,  by  the  readiness  to  follow  the  same 
course  evinced  where  new  efforts  are  taking  shape  in  a 
practical  union. 

Examining  what  we  do  here  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  me  the  time  is  come  to  suggest  for  your  consid- 
eration whether  we  should  adopt  for  our  most  definite  act  of 
prayer  the  kneeling  posture.  In  the  new  edition  of  our  Book 
of  Prayers  which  is  now  placed  in  your  hands,  I  have 
ventured  on  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  arrangement, 
which  I  hope  you  will  accept.  I  have  placed  the  prayer  in 
which  we  all  join  immediately  after  the  introduction  and 
before  the  first  reading.  Shall  we  kneel  or  not  kneel  for  that 
prayer  is  the  question  ?  I  do  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  the  posture.  Standing  or  kneeling  are  equivalent  if  we 
bring  the  same  feelings  to  each,  the  feeling  of  veneration  for 
the  power  we  invoke  and  evoke.  In  the  early  Christian 
practice  this  seems  to  have  been  felt,  even  if  there  was  not 
a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  the  standing  posture.  In 
the  earliest  description  of  the  Christian  cultus  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  the  ceremonial  adopted  is  given  as  follows. 
First  there  was  read  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures,  then 
followed  a  hortatory  exposition  of  the  text,  after  this  all  rose 
up  and  prayed,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  mention  of  their 
kneeling.  Again,  in  the  celebration  by  the  Church  of  the 
three  first  centuries  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  a  celebration 
which  was  not  confined  to  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  but 
extended  over  the  whole  period  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
Sunday,  the  long  festival  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  triumph  of  Christ  over  death,  and  the  manifestation  of 
His  power  by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  find,  I  say, 
that  in  this  period  of  highest  exaltation  the  Communion  was 
celebrated  every  day,  but  that  the  posture  adopted  even  then 
was  not  the  kneeling,  but  the  standing  posture.  The 
addition  that  in  this  period  fasting  was  dispensed  with  marks 
the  true  character  which  attaches  to  the  regulation   as  to 
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posture.  It  was  a  sign  of  a  higher,  not  a  lower  state.  It  is 
a  natural  inference  that  to  stand  was  judged  most  in 
accordance  with  the  highest,  most  triumphant  religious 
expression. 

I  have  given  these  details  to  explain  my  meaning  when 
I  say  that  I  attach  no  peculiar  importance  to  the  attitude  we 
take  in  prayer.  Generally,  outside  us,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
to  kneel  is  characteristic  of  devotion ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  look  upon  it  as  exclusively  so.  Our  present 
practice  is  sanctioned  by  other  religious  bodies  which  are  in 
no  way  deficient  in  veneration  and  devoutness.  It  is  for 
instance  the  practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  body  both 
by  its  doctrines  and  its  history  of  such  deep  interest.  The 
mention  of  this  Society  reminds  me  that  I  have  sometimes 
been  inclined  to  wish  that  we  imported  into  our  service 
something  of  the  silent  waiting  for  the  Spirit  which  charac- 
terises theirs — a  short  time  of  silence  symbolical  of  our 
waiting  for  the  influence  of  Humanity,  symbolical  of  our 
standing  in  presence  of  Her  dead  who  are  silent,  of  Her 
unborn  children  who  are  silent ;  yet  both,  though  silent, 
speaking  to  the  inner  ear. 

It  is  on  social  grounds  that  I  bring  the  question  before 
you  for  your  consideration.  The  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Humanity  in  England  adopt  the  more  customary 
practice  of  the  religious  bodies  around  them.  It  was  not  so 
for  some  time  at  Newcastle,  but  on  talking  it  over  with  Mr. 
Quin,  I  myself  began  the  practice  there.  Might  it  not  be 
well  to  introduce  it  here,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  above 
mentioned,  for  the  prayer,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
service  ?  In  the  collects  which  we  use  between  the  first  and 
second  readings  we  might  continue  our  present  habit,  as  they 
are  more  expository,  less  directly  couched  in  the  form  of 
prayer.  What  I  most  wish  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
question. 

In  regard  to  these  collects  which  have  been  added  to  our 
prayers  one  by  one,  that  for  the  month  of  Humanity  first, 
then  one  for  the  Family,  then  one  for  the  Country,  you  will 
find  in  the  new  edition  of  the  collection,  which  is  now  placed 
in  your  hands,  an  addition  of  one  for  the  West.  To  what 
extent  it  shall  be  used  in  our  service  I  will  leave  for  future 
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■consideration.  1  have  added  it,  as  the  West  completes  the 
series  of  the  collective  beings  which  are  the  permanent  or 
temporary  organs  of  the  one  supreme  Being  for  whose 
■worship  we  meet  here.  And  there  are  few  subjects  which 
more  directly  bear  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Western  world,  whether  in  Europe 
or  outside  of  Europe.  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  collect  to 
state  generally  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  the 
powerful  organism  of  the  West.  I  wish  I  could  have 
-condensed  the  statemeat  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
even  after  a  very  great  amount  of  thought  and  labour.  I 
must  trust  it  to  your  sympathetic  judgment.  In  ail  such 
matters  we  have  moved  very  slowly,  very  tentatively,  filling 
up  as  best  we  could  one  want  after  another,  and  leaving  the 
task  of  perfecting  and  expanding  the  small  beginning  to  those 
who  shall  follow  us.  My  main  effort  has  been  directed  to  the 
fomiation  of  a  centre  for  our  thoughts,  grouped  around  which 
they  might  help  to  guide  our  opinions  and  direct  our  actions. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  work  must  be  judged. 

There  is  also  placed  in  this  our  church  to-day,  and  there 
are  copies  for  all  who  wish  to  possess  it,  a  sheet  which  gives 
in  juxtaposition  the  two  Calendars,  the  abstract  or  sociola- 
trical,  and  the  concrete  or  historical.  The  relations  of  the 
two  have  been  the  subject  of  my  last  three  discourses,  so  far 
as  those  relations  are  illustrated  by  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year.  Brought  as  the  two  are,  face  to  face,  on  the  sheet 
which  is  now  before  you,  their  comparison  will  become  easier, 
and  the  practice  of  comparing  them  with  the  single  aim  of 
extracting  from  both  their  full  value,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be- 
come more  familiar  to  us.  Veneration  for  the  past,  such  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  historical  Calendar,  in  other  words, 
the  cultivation  of  the  central  altruistic  instinct  which  is  so 
indispensable  to  religious  feeling.  Right  conduct  in  the 
present  and  the  future,  under  the  sway  of  Humanity,  such  is 
the  primary  and  essential  object  of  the  liturgical  Calendar, 
which  unrolls  itself  in  due  sequence  yearly  from  this  highest 
Festival  of  to-day,  allowing  no  single  aspect  of  our  many- 
sided  existence  to  pass  without  recognition.  Again  the 
work  is  tentative,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  experience. 
For  both  Prayers  and  Calendars  I  owe  a  grateful  acknow- 
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ledgment  to  Mr.  Westbrook.  Without  his  help  I  should 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  place  them  in  your  hands^ 
impossible  certainly  to  give  them  an3rthing  like  their  present 
clearness  and  completeness.  He  has  made  work  easy  and 
pleasant  which  would  otherwise  have  tried  me  greatly. 

These  are  but  details,  it  may  be  said,  but  on  such  details 
it  is  well  to  be  clear,  for,  taken  together,  they  give  its  colour 
to  our  common  worship,  and  their  tendency  is  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  a  public  worship.  They  aim  also  at  making  it 
more  distinctly  correspondent  to  the  doctrines  we  believe, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  character  of  our 
religion,  above  all  with  the  social  aspect  of  that  religion.  I 
pass  from  them  to  some  general  considerations.  I  will  not 
say  much  of  our  present  condition.  We  all  feel  what  that 
is,  so  far  as  we  here  are  directly  concerned.  We  are  few^ 
we  are  weak,  we  do  not  grow,  or  we  grow  with  extreme 
slowness.  We  hold  on,  however,  with  our  courage  and 
resolution  unimpaired,  doing  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
ourselves.  Our  truest  strength  should  come  from  an  ever 
deepening  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  of  the 
greatness  of  the  task  it  lays  upon  us,  of  the  value  of  our 
persistence.  It  has  been  said  by  an  onlooker  that  we  know 
not  what  a  good  thing  we  have  in  hand.  This  is  perhaps 
true,  and  points,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  a  defect  in  us — our 
want  of  just  confidence,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  that  which 
we  have  received.  We  do  not  perhaps  give  ourselves  up  to 
it  freely  and  gladly  enough.  There  has  been  too  much  in 
the  past  of  a  hesitating,  rather  grudging,  spirit  in  our 
acceptance  of  our  Faith,  and  of  the  system  which  is  built 
upon  it.  We  have  been  too  much  on  the  defensive.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  considering  our  circumstances, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  none  the  less. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  we  should  surrender  ourselves 
more  unreservedly;  open  ourselves  to  all  the  higher  in- 
fluences which  flow  so  naturally  from  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  new  order,  from  the  widening  of  our 
whole  horizon  both  intellectually  and  morally.  Such  should 
be  our  inner  mood,  the  very  frame  of  our  souls.  The  out- 
ward expression  may  be  as  quiet  and  restrained  as  our 
habits  require,  but  no  just  restraint  would  conceal  the  effect 
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of  such  an  inward  state.     It  must  tell  on  our  surroundings. 
No  force  is  so  subtle  and  so  sure. 

One  word  more.  It  is  a  great  point,  it  is  the  essential 
point  after  all,  to  accept  frankly  the  religion  as  the  cardinal 
consideration,  even  if  we  do  not  reap  for  ourselves  all  the 
good  it  is  capable  of  bestowing.  The  particular  method 
which  we  employ  to  express  our  meaning  is  of  less  moment. 
We  shall  gain  light  on  that  as  we  proceed.  Time  will 
probably  lead  to  considerable  changes.  The  organisation 
will  come,  and  the  religious  forms  adapted  to  it  will  arise. 
In  the  temples  of  Humanity,  and  in  Her  Festivals,  the 
requirements  will  be  more  visible,  and  will  be  met.  We 
are  young  as  a  religious  body  and  have  much  to  learn.  As 
far  as  possible  let  us  endeavour,  in  our  initial  steps,  to 
strike  the  right  path.  The  beginning  is  more  than  half 
the  whole,  let  us  remember. 


II. 

"  The  Storm  Centre  is  in  Religion."  Again  I  take  the 
expression  with  me  in  my  second  part — in  the  review  of  the 
last  two  years — two  years,  not  one,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ruption by  illness.  It  will  qualify  the  whole  of  my  treat- 
ment of  a  period  of  no  small  excitement,  rich  in  events  of 
interest,  not  only  to  our  own  country  but  to  all  mankind, 
so  intimate  now  is  the  connection  of  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  co-existent  and  continuous  human  family. 

By  giving  religion  its  due  supremacy  we  bring  into 
proportion  all  our  judgments.  The  one  permanent,  un- 
ceasing, upward  movement,  enables  us  to  estimate  more 
correctly  the  intermittent,  incidental,  ephemeral  movements 
which  aid  or  retard  the  other.  We  can  look  on  what  passes 
before  us  with  the  sense  that  we  have  sure  ground  on  which 
to  rest,  one  central  universal  standpoint  from  which  to  judge 
the  relative  importance  of  all  that  is  happening.  Again,  the 
recognition  of  religion  as  the  paramount  object  should  form 
us  to  the  mental  attitude  corresponding  to  the  main  purpose 
of  to-day.     It  is  our  highest  act  of  religious  worship,  for  in 
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it  we  come  into  the  direct  presence  of  Humanity  in  Her 
completest  unity.  She,  more  than  Her  predecessor,  should 
keep  those  in  peace  whose  minds  are  stayed  upon  Her.  Such 
feelings  may  help  us  to  calmness,  both  of  judgment  and  ex- 
pression, when  we  come  to  consider  the  events  of  the  hour, 
which  are  in  themselves  too  often  of  a  disturbing,  irritating 
character.  As  such  they  demand  an  effort  from  us,  an  effort 
of  self-control,  which  will  be  rendered  easier  the  more  we 
look  on  them  as  of  secondary  importance. 

We  profess  no  indifference.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  trouble  around  us,  any  more  than  to  its  causes  and  its 
probable  duration.  The  numerous  elements  of  trouble,  each 
of  them  in  its  degree,  must  excite  our  attention.  I  can  only 
speak  to  you  of  some  of  them,  my  limits  enforce  a  choice, 
and  the  more  general  considerations  which  connect  with 
them  oblige  me  to  speak  with  brevity  of  the  particular 
events  which  I  choose.  I  take  them,  as  much  as  I  can,  in 
the  order  of  time  for  the  period  under  review. 

The  grave  question  of  Eastern  Europe  is  still  unsettled, 
nor  is  the  settlement,  it  would  seem,  near.  Hence  from 
many  quarters  there  comes  a  cry  for  greater  vigour  in  action, 
answering  to  the  heat  of  denunciation  which  has  done  so 
much  harm.  We  here  may  well  be  content  to  acquiesce  ia 
the  decision  of  our  government,  its  decision  to  wait  on 
the  combined  action  of  Europe.  It  is  surely  a  gain  that 
our  country  acknowledges,  in  however  imperfect  a  form  it 
presents  itself,  the  concert  of  Europe  as  it  is  called,  that 
it  acknowledges  therefore  that  it  has  duties  towards  its 
natural  compeers,  that  it  is  bound  as  a  part  to  a  larger 
whole.  It  were  welcome  to  us  if  the  principle  involved  in 
such  acknowledgment  were  carried  farther. 

For  the  main  question,  that  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  Turkey,  recent  occurrences  tend  to  strengthen  the 
conclusion  which  we  have  often  advocated,  that  the  best  and 
most  just  course  would  be  to  treat  her  as  we  treat  other 
independent  states,  renounce,  that  is,  interference  in  her 
internal  affairs.  Practically,  interference  has  been  proved 
unavailing;  in  all  probability  it  has  increased  the  evils  it 
aimed  at  preventing,  evils  which  we  neither  deny  nor  pal- 
iate.     As  things  are,   it   is  more  than  ever  of  uncertain 
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issue.  This  language  does  not  exclude  intervention  between 
a  stronger  and  a  weaker  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece. 
This  may  often  be  a  duty. 

On  other  particular  points  I  must  speak  shortly,  hastening 
to  the  more  general  considerations  suggested  by  the  past 
year.  We  are  bound  to  speak  as  strongly  as  ever  against 
the  treatment  of  Africa,  handed  over  as  a  prey  to  the  pre- 
datory instincts  of  what  calls  itself  the  civilised  West.  For 
our  own  country's  share  in  the  matter,  there  is  scarcely  any 
portion  of  it  on  which  we  can  look  with  satisfaction.  We 
regret  the  retention  of  Egypt  as  compromising  European 
peace,  and  as  a  breach  of  our  engagements ;  also  as  an 
adventure  fraught  with  dangerous  ulterior  designs.  We 
regret  the  tightening  of  our  grasp  upon  Uganda,  a  link  in 
these  larger  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  We  consider  the 
second  raid  upon  Coomassie  to  be  as  wholly  without  justifica- 
tion as  was  the  first,  a  fresh  putting  forth  of  our  military 
strength  in  the  interest  of  our  commerce. 

If,  as  is  said,  our  Government  cancels  the  charter  of  the 
Niger  Company,  and  takes  on  itself  the  responsibility  of 
English  action  in  those  regions,  we  should,  I  conceive, 
welcome  the  act,  and  ask  only  that  the  wise  policy  it  re- 
presents be  extended  to  the  suppression  of  the  South  Africa 
Company,  as  proved  incompetent  for  its  purpose  by  its  own 
confession.  It  has  acknowledged,  that  is,  its  abdication  in 
favour  of  one  man.  Be  our  general  judgment  on  such 
companies  what  it  may,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
disastrous  results  connected  with  this  particular  company,— 
the  crime  of  the  raid, — the  immunity  from  its  just  punish- 
ment of  its  principal  promoter, — the  action  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Company's 
management,  which  after  a  plain  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  ended  with  a  very  incomplete  examination,  and 
leaves  a  trail  of  suspicion,  suspicion  of  corruption,  extending 
even  to  the  highest  quarters.  We  can  but  turn  with  sorrow 
and  shame  from  such  results,  which  I  have  stated  as  quietly 
as  was  possible,  avoiding  all  personal  reflections  as  far  as  I 
could. 

Turning  eastward  from  Africa  to  India  the  retrospect  is 
not  better.     Famine,  plague,  and  earthquake  in  the  physical 
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world,  disquiet  in  the  political,  accompanied  by  an  outbreak 
of  panic,  and  by  the  cry  for  severe  measures  which  is  usual 
on  such  occasions — ^to  this  account  there  is  to  be  added  the 
war  on  the  frontier,  which  is  still  continuing  with  all  its 
repulsive  features ;  burning  of  villages  amongst  the  number 
— a  degree  of  savagery  to  which  we  are  on  all  occasions  but 
too  prone,  but  from  which  we  turn  with  aversion.  We  all 
feel  for  the  suffering  on  both  sides  which  the  war  entails,  the 
anxiety  and  sorrow  it  causes  to  so  many  homes.  And  we 
can  see  no  reason  for  the  war.  It  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
unjust,  an  act  of  aggression,  proceeding  from  our  evil  tradi- 
tion. Illgotten  empire  draws  us  on,  and  we  veil  our  misdeeds 
here  as  elsewhere  by  a  fatalistic  language.  It  is  our  destiny, 
we  say  now,  as  we  said  in  regard  to  the  robbery  of  Burmah. 
Yet  man  creates  so  largely  his  own  destiny. 

The  year  closes  for  India  in  a  peculiar  way.  Two 
expressions  of  Indian  opinion  are  before  me  :  the  one  from  a 
meeting  held  in  London,  the  other  from  the  National 
Congress.  Both  with  some  difference  in  language,  are  to 
the  same  general  effect,  strongly  condemnatory  of  our  mis- 
government  within  India,  of  the  policy  pursued  on  its 
frontier. 

Last  and  darkest  of  all  in  the  list  of  particular  crimes  is 
the  partition  of  China  which  is  announced  as  imminent ; 
but  to  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  England  is  not  yet 
committed.  It  is  yet  allowable  to  hope,  in  face  of  all  the 
evil  suggestions  offered  to  our  government,  that  it  will 
abstain  from  a  share  in  this  new  crime.  As  a  nation  we 
have  wronged  China  and  weakened  her,  but  we  have  not 
wished  to  destroy  her  independence.  Our  past  is  not  free 
from  blame,  but  we  might  shake  off  its  influence  and  stand 
forward  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  as  the  asserter 
of  her  national  existence.  The  avowal  of  our  disapprobation 
of  the  destruction  of  that  ancient  civilisation  under  which 
one-sixth  of  the  human  race  has  so  long  rested  in  peace 
might  do  much.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that  we  should  do  more, 
that  we  should  actively  resist  the  designs  of  other  powers  ? 
It  were  a  worthy  use  of  the  power  we  assert. 

There  remain  for  this  second  part  of  my  Address  certain 
general  considerations. 
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All  that  has  been  said  hitherto  illustrates  the  term  so 
frequently  used  by  our  Master.  The  anarchy  of  which  he 
speaks  consists  in  this,  that  there  is  no  direction  of  the 
nations.  They  stand  apart  from  one  another  as  a  rule,  each 
acting  for  itself.  The  self-interest  of  each  is  the  only  motor 
power,  this  is  the  one  point  in  which  they  agree.  Morals 
are  subordinated  to  politics.  Our  own  statesmen  proclaim 
this  as  loudly  as  any  of  their  contemporaries.  Their  sole 
regard  is  bound  to  be,  so  they  tell  us,  the  interest  of  England, 
their  sole  function  to  promote  it,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  the 
higher  interest  of  their  country  which  is  before  them.  Were 
it  so  we  might  accept  their  judgment.  But  their  interpreta- 
tion of  her  interest  is  as  against  other  nations,  it  is  a  purely 
competitive  commercial  interest,  or  interest  of  expansion. 
Our  aims  are  avowed,  they  are  the  command  of  the  markets 
of  the  world,  the  extension  of  territory,  the  enforcement  of 
the  superiority  we  boastingly  claim  for  ourselves.  Never 
has  the  language  of  pure  selfish  nationalism  been  more 
freely  used,  never  has  the  lower  aim  been  so  intrusively 
asserted,  and  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  hatred  in 
which  we  are  by  such  language  placed  as  to  other  nations 
our  equals  is  gloried  in  as  splendid  isolation. 

These  are  the  tendencies  which  have  found  free  expression 
in  the  Jubilee  rejoicings  of  the  last  year.  It  is  as  their 
sanction  that  I  mention  the  Jubilee,  It  is  only  under  such 
an  aspect  that  it  has  much  interest  for  us.  Early  last  year 
our  attitude  as  Positivists  towards  this  national  rejoicing  was 
pointed  out  from  this  place  by  Mr.  Crompton.  I  did  not 
hear  him,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  as  to  the  substance  of 
his  remarks,  and  entirely  concur  with  him.  In  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Imperiahsm,  in  the  national  self-congratulation  on 
the  increase  of  our  Empire,  we  could  take  no  part.  The 
other  religious  bodies  around  us,  episcopal  and  non-con- 
formist, might  accept  without  question,  or  claim  with  eager- 
ness, their  share  in  the  ceremonial  pageant.  Both  were 
acting  in  consistency  so  far  with  Protestantism  which  bows 
the  Church  to  the  State,  subjects  the  spiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral power.  It  was  a  singular  scene,  this  union  of  the  two 
bodies,  of  the  clergy  of  the  state  church  and  of  the  dissenting 
churches.     But  we  of  the  Church  of  Humanity  should  have 
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tion  where  it  was  most  desired,  whether  the  union  of  our 
colonies  with  us  in  the  ill-omened  scheme  of  imperial  federa- 
tion which  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  our  retrograde  statesmen 
is  at  all  nearer  its  attainment.  They  cling  to  it  as  assuring 
the  predominance  of  England,  we  reject  it  as  constituting,  if 
ever  realised,  an  oppressive  domination. 

In  any  case  we  are  confronted,  as  I  said,  by  our  previous 
difficulties.  One  of  them  is  not  obscurely  connected  with 
the  general  bearing  of  the  opinions  I  have  been  reviewing. 
I  mean  the  labour  question,  which  is  forced  on  the  thoughts 
of  all  by  the  dispute  we  are  witnessing,  I  attempt  no  judg- 
ment on  the  dispute  in  itself.  In  that  respect  I  think  the 
archiepiscopal  utterance  of  this  morning  is  reasonable.  The 
details  are  too  entangled,  I  am  in  strongest  sympathy 
with  the  workmen's  demand,  as  I  hold  it  to  mean  essentially 
the  demand  for  a  more  human  life  as  citizens.  In  what  I 
say  of  it  I  shall  be  guided  mainly  by  the  special  relation 
above  indicated.  I  pass  very  lightly,  that  is,  over  the 
defective  conceptions  on  which  all  the  existing  view  of 
Industry  is  based,  merely  stating  that  Industry  has  not  yet 
taken  its  proper  place  as  the  noblest  form  of  man's  activity, 
its  strictly  and  exclusively  proper  form,  in  which  it  finds 
scope  even  for  the  warlike  instincts. 

That  the  parties  to  the  industrial  work  are  not  sensible 
of  this  nobility  of  labour,  that  both  alike,  speaking  generally, 
are  blind  to  their  true  function,  treat  the  whole  question  as 
a  question  of  purely  personal  or  class  interest ;  that  further 
in  the  concentration  on  self-interest  the  antagonism  which 
can  never  wholly  disappear  is  embittered,  and  issues  in  a 
state  of  suspicion  and  hostility  which  renders  mutual  under- 
standing most  difficult;  that  mutual  distrust  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling;  all  this  is  I  believe  true,  and  admits  ol 
no  very  rapid  remedy.  On  the  details  of  the  strife  I  do  not 
enter.  It  is  but  one  act  or  scene  in  the  great  struggle 
which  awaits  all  the  industrial  society  of  the  West — great 
and  probably  long  struggle  before  the  much  desired 
justment  be  reached.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  fix 
attention  is  this.  What  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
doctrines  put  forward  this  last  year  with  such  inststance  is 
the  estimate  of  their  interest  formed   by  the  Capitalists? 
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The  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world  is  the  aim  of  our 
ruling  statesmen — all  the  greatness  of  England  has  this 
command  assigned  as  its  foundation.  But  this  can  only 
be  attained  by  underselling  all  commercial  rivals.  Is  this 
a  rational  position  ?  This  sooner  or  later  is  the  industrial 
problem  which  has  to  be  faced,  and  which  when  faced  will 
lead  to  the  demonstration,  I  feel  assured,  of  the  falseness  of 
the  present  solution. 

But,  meantime,  what  follows?  Why,  the  necessity  of 
cheap  labour ;  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  the  producer, 
the  workman,  in  view  of  increased  production.  Other  evils 
there  are  attached  to  the  solution,  but  the  one  given  must 
be  enough  for  me  here.  They  are  grave,  but  they  are  not 
so  immediately  related  to  my  actual  object,  which  is  to 
bring  the  industrial  into  connection  with  the  national  as- 
pirations as  lately  formulated,  and  to  subordinate  all  alike 
to  the  consideration  that  it  is  only  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  religious  direction  that  such  deviations  from  the  true 
human  view  can  be  tolerated. 

Deeper  then  than  all,  underlying  all,  explaining  all,  is 
the  sway  of  opinion  which  ignores  the  true  want,  ignores 
the  real  drift  of  the  current,  misapprehends  the  whole 
existing  situation.  It  is  not  merely  that  material  progress 
has  absorbed  attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher,  the 
only  sound  progress.  It  is  more  than  this.  The  genera- 
tions of  this  much  vaunted  Victorian  era  have  been  blind 
generally  to  the  truth  asserted  in  my  text,  that  in  religion 
lies  the  central  interest ;  blind,  therefore,  to  the  proclama- 
tion and  growth  of  a  new  religion  in  which  lies  the  importance 
of  the  century,  all  else  tending  to  take  a  lower  place. 

Never  can  we  enough  remember  that  the  apparent  and 
real  set  of  human  affairs  are  different  things,  only  occasion- 
ally coinciding  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  rested 
content  in  the  apparent.  A  thoughtful  review  of  the  two 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  history  would  illustrate  my 
meaning  in  reference  to  our  own  times.  I  must  leave  that 
to  my  hearers.  Here  I  will  remark  that  the  blindness  is 
not  confined  to  the  religious  sphere,  that  even  in  the  more 
outward  political  sphere  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it 
has  not  been  general  in  our  country.     Much  of  the  language 
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used  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has,  the  language  I  mean 
which  assumes  the  permanence  of  the  existing  order  in  the 
State.  The  most  important  event  of  the  reign  we  celebrate 
is  surely  the  great  free  trade  movement,  forced  on  our 
Government  by  the  corn  law  struggle,  the  two  ultimately 
coinciding.  The  fusion, — I  can  only  hint  my  conclusions, 
— was  a  relief,  a  just  relief,  and  this  has  been  accepted.  The 
later  consequences  are  only  now  working  themselves  out,  I 
cannot  think  that  they  amount  to  less  than  this,  the  total 
change  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  England,  ending  in 
the  transformation  of  the  feudal  landed  aristocracy  into  a 
member  of  the  industrial  capitalists,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  throne.  In  the  peculiar  combination  which  is  the 
Republican  Royalty  of  England,  it  is  the  Republic  which 
must  have  the  last  word. 

If  in  the  exuberant  satisfaction  of  the  present  such  con- 
siderations pass  without  attention,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  more  serious  aspect  of  opinion  has  escaped  notice,  that 
the  religious  change  which  is  slowly  proceeding  has  so  far 
as  it  is  organic  been  generally  neglected  or  denied.  The 
consequent  indifference  to  the  great  object  of  this  organic 
change,  this  institution  of  a  new  religion,  viz.,  the  moral 
regeneration  of  all  our  social  and  national  existence,— this 
indifference  it  is  which  has  borne  the  noxious  fruits  we  have 
been  contemplating.  The  individual  existence  has  been 
cared  for  with  more  or  less  success,  still  it  has  been  cared 
for,  by  the  existing  theological  religion.  Its  efforts  are 
justly  entitled  to  our  recognition,  however  imperfect  or  even 
impotent  we  may  consider  them. 

So  I  end  as  I  began  this  part  with  the  claim  of  religion 
to  the  highest  place  in  all  our  considerations,  as  the  one 
central  synthetic  point  of  view  from  which  we  judge  all  the 
passing  events  and  thoughts  of  our  time,  even  when  they 
may  seem  most  removed  from  our  religious  cognisance.  It 
is  in  fact  the  peculiar  merit  of  our  faith  that  it  allows  none 
to  escape,  that  it  re-institutes  the  religious  unity  of  life 
which  characterised  the  great  theocratic  order. 
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Once  again  **  The  Storm  Centre  is  in  Religion.'*  I  take 
the  truth  with  me  in  this  concluding  portion  of  my  address, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  former  parts.  The  Religion  of 
Humanity  is  the  luminous  point  on  which  our  gaze  is 
steadily  fixed.  It  is  to  substitute  it  for  all  others  that  we 
labour.  From  the  negative,  and  necessarily  somewhat 
critical,  we  turn  to  the  positive  side,  from  the  dark  and 
darkening  present  to  the  consideration  of  Humanity  in  Her 
entirety  as  the  union  of  Her  past  and  future  constituents* 
So  dark  is  the  present  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  raise 
the  cry  of  the  Psalmist :  **  Quare  freviuerunt  gentcs.''  Why  do 
the  heathen  so  furiously  rage  together,  and  why  do  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stand 
up,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  as  formerly  against 
the  vicegerent  of  Humanity,  so  now  against  Herself.  The 
opposition  to  Her  is  unwitting,  this  may  be  allowed ;  it 
would  not  be  deliberately  justified  by  them  as  regards 
Herself  were  the  conception  placed  before  them  so  that  they 
could  assimilate  it.  But  the  obligations  which  flow  from 
the  admission  of  Her  being,  these  are  most  objectionable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  powerful  of  the  earth  as  in  the  eyes  of  their 
peoples.  The  rejection  by  both  of  these  obligations  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  dominant  nationalism.  The 
power  of  this  strictly  anti-human  feeling  is  great.  We  see 
that  it  is  so,  and  ask  ourselves  in  its  presence.  How  is  the 
religion  we  preach  to  become  the  possession  of  the  nations. 

Between  the  conflicting  faiths  of  the  West  we  cannot 
hesitate,  we  have  made  our  choice.  Neither  do  we  question 
the  power  of  Humanity  to  overcome  that  which  resists  Her 
accession.  The  unity  of  Her  past,  the  unremitting  advance 
of  Her  kingdom,  in  this,  combined  with  the  impulse  of  Her 
future,  lies  the  assurance  of  Her  overcoming.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  in  faithfulness  and  with  energy  to  proclaim 
Her.  If  we  examine  Her  life  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  be 
clear  in  our  understanding  and  in  our  presentation  of  Her ; 
that  we  may  not  speak  as  dreamers.  She  is  thus  the  con- 
stant occupation  of  our  thoughts. 
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What  are  the  grounds  of  our  confidence  in  Her  ultimate 
Iriumph  ?  One  has  been  already  mentioned.  What  has  been 
achieved  is  the  surest  pledge  that  more  will  follow.  Another 
and  a  very  strong  one  is  the  great  change  introduced  in 
regard  to  Her  during  the  centurj'  which  we  are  leaving,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  generation  of  the  revolutionary  crisis. 
For  we  are  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  fifty  years  old  as  a 
religion.  To  be  accurate,  we  enter  to-day  on  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  the  full  institution  of  that  religion,  on  the  forty- 
seventh  if  we  go  back  to  its  foundation,  that  is,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Catechism.  It  is  well  to  be  accurate  as  to  our 
origin.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  use  the  double  date,  which, 
I  think,  approves  itself  to  some  of  you. 

By  the  publication  of  the  Catechism  and  of  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Positive  Politics  the  whole  condition  of  things  was 
■changed ;  for  these  works  inaugurated  a  definite  guidance, 
they  were  the  explicit  presentment  of  a  doctrine  competent 
to  harmonise  all  human  thought  and  conduct.  The  conscious 
intelligent  guidance  thus  offered  was  in  agreement  with  the 
spontaneous  guidance  it  superseded.  It  was  strong  by  its 
■continuitj'  with  it.  The  spontaneous  advance  was  examined, 
its  instinctive  wisdom  seen,  its  contribution  adopted  as  the 
material  for  a  superstructure.  There  was  no  breach,  only  an 
interpretation  which  gave  it  its  legitimate  enlargement,  ex- 
plained all  man's  progress  in  the  past  and  gave  it  a  newer 
form  and  voice  for  all  his  future. 

Such  a  change  must  take  time  to  work  its  work,  a  time 
longer  or  shorter  according  as  the  agents  of  the  work  are 
more  or  less  capable,  more  or  less  numerous.  The  labourers 
are  but  few,  but  this  deficiency  is  not  so  important  as  it 
appears,  for  a  peculiar  strength  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the 
•circumstance  that  but  comparatively  few  agents  are  needed 
to  secure  much  of  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  effect. 
It  is  so  in  keeping  with  the  unconscious  aspirations  of  all 
ihat  the  direction  of  a  very  small  number  of  leading  minds 
can  give  a  sufficient  impulse.  Nay,  it  can  guide  when  only 
very  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  intellect  or  feelings  of 
those  who  use  it.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  By  its  scientific 
character  it  does  not  require  consciousness  of  their  work  on 
the  part  of  its  agents.     They  may  be  communicators  of  a 
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result  of  which  they  know  not  the  origin  or  the  explanation* 
This  has  been  seen  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  other  scientific 
truths,  it  will*  often  be  so  in  political  and  social  science* 
None  who  watch  opinion  can  fail  to  come  on  instances  of  the- 
involuntary  propagation  of  the  positive  doctrines. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  consonance  of  the  doctrine 
with  the  feelings  of  man,  and  the  compressive  power  of  the 
religion  must  be  great.  The  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  conception  must  affect  far  more  than  those  who 
altogether  accept  it.  None  can  wholly  reject  it  when  once 
it  has  become  known  to  them.  The  consequences  they  may 
reject,  but  not  the  Being,  and  given  the  theoretic  acceptance 
the  rest  is  but  a  question  of  time.  The  leaven  works  silently^ 
but  it  works. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  consonance  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  with  the  feelings  of  man.  Is  it  not  so?  Is. 
not  its  promise  but  a  continuation  of  former  promises? 
Prophet  and  Poet,  so  akin,  have  in  all  ages  combined  in 
their  anticipations  of  a  brighter  time,  a  time  when  to  take 
one  of  the  latest  expressions  of  these  anticipations  ''the 
kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapt  in  universal  law."  They  are 
accounted  dreamers,  but  the  tendency  of  all  thought  is  ta 
justify  the  dreamers,  to  produce  in  those  who  share  their 
dream  the  conviction  that  there  is  in  man  the  power  to 
make  it  a  reality.  More  truly  than  others  we  may  say  that 
we  know  in  whom  we  have  trusted.  Our  short  existence  as 
a  religion  encourages  us  in  our  judgment  of  the  real  tendency 
in  this  respect.  I  am  not  inclined  to  dwell  on  its  spread 
during  this  period  though  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  I 
would  rather  now  insist  on  the  rise  of  its  Founder  in  the 
face  of  all  obstacles  to  his  just  preeminence.  At  the  close 
of  the  half-century  since  his  construction  was  placed  before 
the  world,  after  silence  and  ridicule  have  done  their  worst,  we 
find  him  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  time,  to* 
whom  attention  must  be  paid  by  all  who  would  understand 
their  age.  This  is  not  all  that  we  claim,  but  it  carries  with 
it  all.  For  by  the  coherence  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
thought,  admit  the  greatness  of  the  thought  and  the  force  of 
the  conclusions  cannot  long  be  avoided. 

The  identification  of  his  personality  with  his  whole  con- 
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struction  is  more  complete  in  the  case  of  Auguste  Comte, 
so  that  the  one  cannot  come  into  acceptance  without  a 
recognition  of  the  other;  the  philosopher  merges  in  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  This  it  is  which  is  so  encouraging  in 
the  gradual  emergence  of  our  Master.  Again  we  feel  that 
what  has  been  gained  is  the  pledge  of  what  shall  be. 

So  I  return  to  the  change  he  has  effected  by  his  creation 
of  a  conscious  direction,  of  a  systematic  in  lieu  of  a  spon- 
taneous guidance  of  human  affairs.  By  it  we  are  enabled 
to  plant  our  steps  more  surely,  we  understand  both  our 
advantages  and  our  difficulties  better.  We  know  not  only 
what  we  want,  but  the  means  by  which  we  can  attain  it. 
We  know  in  what  direction  we  have  to  move.  It  is  no 
longer  a  chance,  but  a  rational,  progress  that  is  wathin  our 
reach. 

Experience  teaches  us  more  and  more  the  futility  of  an 
old  objection  that  we  have  too  many  details.  We  see  that 
none  are  superfluous.  We  could  wish  more.  Our  medita- 
tion is  taxed  greatly  to  enable  us  to  use  wisely  the  founda- 
tion which  has  been  laid  for  us  that  we  may  raise  our 
building  in  conformity  with  the  plan.  And  by  the  aid  given 
us  we  can  move  forward  without  impatience.  Time  lies 
before  us,  we  have  to  employ  it  in  wise  additions  to  what 
we  have  inherited.  Be  it  longer  or  shorter,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  earth's  existence  gives  a  very  long  period, 
this  is  the  use  to  which  it  must  be  put.  One  height  gained, 
another  rises,  urging  to  new  and  healthy  exertion,  and  as 
our  acquisitions  augment,  that  which  I  have  called  the  com- 
pressive power  of  Humanity  augments  also.  She  encircles 
all  with  a  stronger  grasp  as  the  result  of  Her  loving  action. 

There  grows  too,  with  the  years,  the  number  of  those 
who  acknowledge  and  worship  Her.  Their  voice  is  stronger 
by  the  increase  of  numbers,  but  also  by  the  increased  in- 
tensity of  their  faith.  It  forms  a  massive  opinion  with 
which  all  must  reckon.  It  is  an  ever  present  force  to  check 
evil  intentions,  to  applaud  wise  and  noble  ones.  It  is  the 
organ  of  a  judgment  which  none  can  elude,  with  which  none 
can  trifle.  All  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  well  reasoned, 
sound,  human  judgment,  based  on  principles  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  to  understand  and  apply,  a  judgment 
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thtref'.trt  rr.  z  izr  zz^'jrt  7r*:ssiiir  rai^re  than  the  vague  and 

I>xh  :r  £ur=.r::iec  poner  theru  and  increased  ackncm*- 
lec^men:  c*:'  "Jz.^i  pc'wtrr.  ■»*  ±nc  £np^  reason  for  our  oon- 
cluvivr:  tr.£:  'J:*:  u:::na-t  ihunpb  a  our  Religion  is  secure, 
v.hith  lb  tht  ^r-ir:  I  h£^t  'a'lsiec  to  establish  in  the  forc- 
?v:r.g  t2:tn:;r-fc:::,::  v:  -.r  act-al  state  as  its  belir\'ers  under 
:ht  cor-citivr-v  :-::r'.c--t:c  by  izt  srreat  change. 

After  all.  r.'.wf'tr.  tit  "v\r.'-lt  connection  of  mj*  Address — 
yc;u  ."T.ub:  be  ir.culzer-:  tc  its  It-gth:  in  many  parts  I  have 
fvur.c  :t  cifrc-I:  not  to  rtakt  it  longer — after  alL  its  whole 
cor.ntctior.,  tha:  which  brir.s:^  together  the  first  and  last 
partv,  Itad^  rte  to  say  tha:  tht  one  cost  certain  reason  for 
xht  triurtph  of  Hun:ar-::y  is  the  beaun*  and  the  grandeur 
v.hi'.h  'iurrojr.d  Htr.  the  ^tatness  of  the  services  She  has 
rendered  Her  children,  the  ;;rcatnes5  of  the  promise  She 
holdb  cut  to  then:.  She  is.  in  a  word.  Herself  the  surest 
warrant  for  our  confidence.  She  is,  we  may  rejoice  in 
thinkin;;  so,  greater  than  all  Her  servants.  This  truth  is 
strong,  if  pondered  h^htly.  to  comfort,  exalt,  and  yet  ensure 
humility.  It  is  on  this  last  application  that  all  I  have 
haid  induces  me  to  insist  most.  As  we  study  the  life  of 
Humanity  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  its  value.  The 
constant  teaching  of  that  life  is  that  the  proud  are  cast 
down,  that  the  humble  receive  grace,  for  they  know  their 
imperfection  and  are  anxious  to  amend  it.  We,  more  than 
others,  should  admit  that  the  older  language  is  the  truer, 
that  meekness  and  mercy,  and  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  arc  the  higher  attributes  of  man ;  that 
not  in  pride  of  empire,  nor  in  oppression,  nor  in  the  hun- 
gering  and  thirsting  after  the  land  of  others,  consist  his 
blessings.  The  allegor>'  is  for  ever  true  which  makes  peace 
to  abide  in  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

Come  we  then  into  the  presence  of  Humanity,  and  not 
on  this  day  only,  but  throughout  the  year  which  it  begins^ 
and  each  successive  year,  with  ever  increasing  veneration 
and  devotion.  Wait  we  upon  Her  for  all  Her  gentle  in- 
iluence  to  descend  upon  us,  circulating  through  our  whole 
being,  kindling  our  love  and  nerving  our  resolve.  Wait 
we  upon  Her  in  stillness  of  communion  and  humility,  as 
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recipients  of  Her  gifts,  but  also  in  prayer  and  meditation 
as  Her  active  servants.  May  the  old  as  they  depart,  the 
younger  as  they  take  their  place,  feel  that  they  breathe  a 
common  air,  an  air  of  strong  human  felio\v5,hip  manifested 
by  mutual  help  and  encouragement;  feel  too  that  they  are 
all  continuous  workers  in  the  common  work  of  removing 
the  imperfections  which  beset  the  Power  they  ser\'e,  of 
making  Her  home,  the  Earth,  more  beautiful,  Her  children 
more  worthy  of  their  common  Mother.  She  has  justified. 
She  will  justify  them  in  all  their  service.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  owe  all  to  Her,  let  them  pay  back  what  they 
■can — in  faith,  in  hope,  in  love  giving  themselves  to  Her. 
So  to  give  themselves  is  at  once  their  high  privilege,  their 
bounden  duty,  their  true  happiness, 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  I     &c. 

Danle :  Par,  xxxiii.,  (-11,    S«  p,  30. 
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UNION,    UNITY,    CONTINUITY* 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19,  Chapd  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C... 
On  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  xii  (x  yanuary,  1899). 

(For  Introduction  to  the  Address,  see  p.  13.) 

I. 

'    Our  first  feeling  is  to  regret  the  absent,  those  who  would 
gladly  be  with  us  were  it  not  for  the  obstacle  of  sickness  or 
the  call  of  duty.    We  miss  them  sadly.     This  regret  ex- 
pressed, we  turn  to  offer  our  best  wishes  to  all,  whether  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  who  are  united  with  us  in  the  common 
effort  to  spread  the  Religion  of  Humanity  in  its  fullest  form,, 
to  spread  it,  that  is,  with  a  philosophy  as  its  basis  and  as 
the  completion  of  a  political  construction  ;  a  religion  with  a 
worship,  a  doctrine,  and  a  life — a  life  of  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, of  love,  of  prayer,  of  discipline.    The  inner  core  of 
such  wishes  would  be  the  wish  that  all  who  are  thus  joined 
in  Humanity  may  so  speak  in  concert,  and  so  act  together, 
as  to  make  it  felt  throughout  the  world  (for  they  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world)  that  a  disciplined  force  is  at  work,, 
striving  in  a  common  cause  against  all  the  disorder  and 
revolutionary  feeling  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  living,, 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  order,  or  preferably,  citizens  of  the 
kingdom   of  love,    to   whom    all   other   considerations  are 
secondary  but  the  one  paramount  object,  how  best  to  further- 
the  unity  of  mankind  ;  how  best  to  establish  and  consolidate 
the  power  of  Humanity. 

Unity,  springing  from  union,  and  established  by  con- 
tinuity ;  this  is  the  idea  which  presides  over  my  Address- 
I  can  but  indicate  the  main  points.     I  must  leave  much 

*  This  Address  was  printed  Uth  Sept.,   1899)  from  the  MS.  left  by  Dr^ 
Congreve  ;  it  had  not  been  revised  by  him. — M.C. 
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unread,  for  I  am  mindful  of  my  audience,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  trial  of  a  long  sitting  for  the  young,  who  give  it  so 
human  a  character. 

We  all  feel  that  it  is  a  time  of  more  than  usual  difficulty, 
more  adverse  to  our  cause,  as  more  fraught  with  general 
disturbance  to  the  larger  human  relations— a  time  in  which 
we  should  give  more  careful  thought  to  those  relations.  It 
is  under  this  impression  that  I  speak  to  you  to-day. 

We  have  three  ideals  before  us  to  direct  our  aim.  It  is 
not  material  in  what  order  I  take  them.  I  begin  with  the 
practical  ideal,  the  pacific  activity  which  is  to  characterise 
man's  industrial  state  when  that  state  is  rightly  organised. 
The  conception  is  clear  enough.  The  habitable  surface  of 
this  our  earth  is  conceived  as  portioned  out  in  all  its  extent 
amongst  a  number  of  independent  communities,  all  taking 
a  similar  part  in  the  common  work  of  the  whole ;  all  engaged 
in  a  joint  effort  to  use  to  the  best  the  resources  the  earth 
places  at  man's  disposal ;  each  contributing,  therefore,  to 
the  common  welfare.  Of  such  a  society,  naturally  organised 
in  all  its  several  parts  in  a  community  of  form,  peace  would 
be  the  normal  state — peace,  in  fact,  is  of  its  very  essence. 
Now  such  a  universal  society  is  but  the  extension  of  familiar 
ideas — of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  familiar  to  each  separate 
society  as  it  now  exists.  For  it  is  the  first  object  of  each 
government  to  establish  peace  within  its  own  domains 
as  between  its  constituent  parts.  The  king's  peace  is  an 
expression  with  a  long  tradition,  and  in  substance  of  uni- 
versal application.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples 
of  compound  societies — societies  on  a  suf&cient  scale,  both 
in  extent  of  territory  and  number  of  inhabitants — from  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  to  the  vast  provinces  of  China — 
which  by  their  constitution  make  it  easy  to  conceive  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  reduced  to  practical  unity  on  the  basis 
indicated.  This  peaceful  concert  of  independent  States  has 
been  throughout  its  long  existence  the  desire  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  a  desire  more  or  less  attained  at  all  times 
under  all  its  conquerors  and  disturbers,  by  virtue  of  its 
strong  village  organisation.  The  same  concert  of  large 
kingdoms — such  are  the  provinces  of  China — for  many 
centuries,  has  been,  though  not  without  frequent  disturbances. 
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the  condition  of  the  still  larger  population  of  China.  The 
two  countries  between  them  are  calculated  to  contain  a  third 
of  the  human  race — on  the  received  estimate,  more  nearly 
a  half.  That  mankind  as  a  whole  will  gradual]^  accept  the 
ideas  which  have  prevailed  with  so  large  a  part  of  its 
constituents  is  warrantable  inference  from  such  an  ex- 
perience, were  experience  alone  the  ground  of  our  hope ; 
were  it  not,  that  is  to  say,  supported  by  the  convergence 
to  the  same  conclusion  of  all  the  ideas  connected  with  in- 
dustrialism. 

Under  such  a  distribution  of  the  earth's  surface  between 
a  large  number  of  small  independent  states — the  republics 
of  the  future — there  will  be  a  great  variety  in  the  service 
rendered  by  these  states  severally.  This  variety  will  be 
imposed  by  the  different  conditions,  say  as  to  climate  and 
productions.  But  with  the  variety  there  will  be  great 
uniformity,  owing  to  the  general  similarity  of  existence  and 
organization.  Under  an  industrial  direction,  rather  than 
under  government,  the  normal  functions  of  the  society  will 
in  all  cases  be  the  same,  and  as  the  same  will  have  identical 
organs.  This  uniformity  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  their 
harmonious  co-operation.  It  will  extend  to  all  their  rela- 
tions— one  time — one  money — one  system  of  weights  and 
measures — one  system  of  communications — even  including 
one  language.  The  results  are  not  difficult  to  forecast.  So 
far  for  the  first,  the  practical,  ideal. 

The  second  ideal  is  a  demonstrable  faith.  As  demon- 
strable such  faith  can  attain  the  universality  denied  to  the 
several  theological  faiths.  I  need  not  pause  to  show  how 
powerfully  such  a  faith  must  act  in  support  of  the  practical 
union  on  which  I  have  been  insisting.  That  must  be  evident 
to  all.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
it  as  extended  to  the  whole  habitable  globe  by  a  spiritual 
organisation,  uniform  in  its  constitution  and  condensed  in 
one  supreme  head.  It  is  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  the  degree  in  which  that  Church  has  justified 
that  claim  constitutes  its  glory,  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
failed  and  must  fail,  constitutes  the  necessity  for  replacing 
it.  Through  all  time  we  must  be  grateful  for  its  effort,  and 
learn  from   its   experience.     In   that  gratitude   Israel   and 
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Islam  should  share,  for  each  in  its  own  way  has  proclaimed 
the  necessity  at  once  and  the  possibility  of  one  universal 
faith.  We  must  be  grateful  for  that  it  has  implanted  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  the  conviction  that  one  universal  faith  is 
not  an  absurd  dream,  but  a  reasonable  object  to  set  before 
OS.  This  is  a  great  step,  for  it  leaves  as  the  only  question. 
What  is  the  cause  of  previous  failure,  what  the  true  method 
for  success  ?  Without  discussing  these  points,  for  the  present 
I  need  only,  as  before,  state  the  ideal  which  is  before  us.  It 
is  that  of  a  faith  into  which  no  element  is  admitted  beyond 
what  is  of  purely  human  origin  and  relates  entirely  to  man 
and  his  conduct :  as  such,  is  exclusive  of  all  theology.  More- 
over, as  its  primary  test  is  reality,  it  excludes  all  but  that 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  term  scientific.  At  the 
same  time  it  acknowledges  the  limitation  conveyed  by  the 
term  useful.  There  is  much  real  knowledge  attained  and 
conceivable  which  fails  to  satisfy  this  second  test.  The  sum 
of  this  real  and  useful  knowledge  it  is  the  function  of  the 
priesthood  to  impart  to  the  successive  generations.  Its 
discharge  of  this  function  it  is  on  which  reposes  its  directing 
and  unifying  capacity,  unifying  the  intellect  of  the  race  both 
as  to  method  and  to  knowledge,  completing  at  once,  and 
raising  in  character,  the  practical  industrial  unity.  We  must 
not  separate  the  function  and  the  organ. 

Our  idi;al  then  is  one  uniform  doctrine,  merely  and  simply 
human,  one  uniform  system  of  education  and  educating  body, 
a  doctrini;  made  easy  of  access  by  the  unity  of  method. 
Such  is  in  general  terms  the  intellectual  ideal.  By  its 
unbroken  continuity  and  clearness  it  will  avoid  all  waste 
of  exertion,  all  distraction  in  conception,  all  divergence  of 
interest.  It  will  grow  in  simplicity  and  harmony  under  the 
labour  of  successive  generations,  who  will  gain  a  greater 
insight  into  what  is  wanted  and  what  is  not  wanted ;  who 
will  more  completely  lay  aside  all  alien  elements,  whether  of 
knowledge  or  of  method.  There  will  be  less  demand  for 
demonstration,  more  acceptance  in  reverence  and  submission 
of  the  inherited  knowledge  of  Humanity — which  will  gain 
easier  access  to  an  intellect  cleared  and  strengthened  by 
these  wholesome  inRuences,  these  legitimate  forces  of  sym- 
pathy. 
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The  third  ideal  is  the  moral,  the  universal  supremacy  of 
love  as  at  once  impulsion  and  control,  the  ultimate  source  of 
human  unity,  both  for  the  society  and  the  individual.  The 
highest  and  most  necessary  is  also  the  most  difficult  ideal,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  man's  moral  constitution. 
The  degree  in  which  we  approach  it  remains  the  fest  of  our 
true  progress.  But  if  incapable  of  perfection  we  are  per- 
fectible, and  may  in  our  advance  be  ever  attaining  to  new 
heights,  beyond  what  is  as  yet  considered  possible.  The 
reason  of  man  and  the  imagination  of  man  equally  sanction 
a  very  large  hopefulness.  All  observation  tends  to  show 
that  mankind  is  strongly  drawn  together  in  spite  of  all  the 
influences  that  make  for  alienation.  There  is  an  unseen 
bond  which  is  continually  being  strengthened,  which  is  con- 
tinually enlarging  the  union  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
race.  We  are  warranted  therefore  in  thinking  of  it  as  one. 
The  very  idea  of  Humanity  enforces  on  us  the  thought  of  its 
ultimate  unity  through  love.  Her  unvaried  advance  in  the 
past  can  only  be  explained  by  our  accepting  love  as  the  law 
of  our  human  existence ;  love  beginning  in  the  family,  rising 
to  the  partial  societies  formed  by  the  union  of  families,  and 
extending  to  the  whole  race :  the  past  working  through  the 
present  for  the  benefit  of  the  future,  the  three  together  welded 
into  an  organism  whose  being  increases  constantly  in  dis- 
tinctness as  a  conception.  As  such  it  has  at  all  times  been 
present  to  the  imagination  of  the  greater  poets.  Man,  as 
man,  stands  before  them  the  more  tangibly  in  proportion  to 
their  greatness.  Hence,  by  reason  of  their  keener  insight 
into  this  truth,  and  by  the  light  their  anticipations  shed 
upon  all  this  subject  of  the  essential  unity  of  man,  not 
through  wants  or  interests,  but  through  the  elementary 
instincts  and  feelings  of  our  nature ;  hence,  I  say  it  is,  that 
we  are  so  often  urged  by  our  Master  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  our  study  of  books  to  the  reading  of  the  great  poets. 
They  place  us  at  the  right  point  of  view.  Hence,  I  may  add, 
the  importance  he  attached  to  the  advent  of  a  true  poet  who 
should  make  Humanity  in  Her  own  proper  person  visible  to 
Her  children.  No  means  of  propagation  could  in  his  judg- 
ment be  equal  to  a  poem.  In  the  meantime  we  are  not 
unprovided  with  anticipations  into  which  we  may  read  the 
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expanding  thought  of  the  future.  We  all  can  attain  to  some 
measure  of  the  vision  and  the  facuUy  divine  ;  we  can  appre- 
■ciate  if  we  cannot  create.  Our  object  should  be  to  penetrate 
ourselves  with  the  truth  that  man  is  united  by  love,  however 
imperfect  the  union  hitherto.  It  is  the  fundamental  need  of 
our  nature.  It  is  strengthened  by  faith,  but  it  exists  already 
to  be  strengthened,  and  the  two  in  conjunction  are  consoli- 
dated by  activity.  So  the  three  ideals  are  fused  into  one 
whole,  and  the  expression  of  this  fusion  is  our  complicated 
human  order,  so  beautiful  under  all  its  imperfections  and 
perturbations. 


11. 

So  far  for  the  ideals.  We  are  confronted  by  three  facts — 
actualities — we  may  call  them  "actuals"  as  the  shortest 
term  to  oppose  to  ideals.  I  take  them  in  the  same  order, 
and  begin,  therefore,  with  this  industrial  era  as  the  actual  in 
practical  life.  We  look  forward  to  industrial  Republics  and 
we  are  met  by  expanding  Empires,  with  war  ever  on  the 
horizon  as  their  inseparable  accompaniment.  We  see  that 
industrialism  is  but  taking  shape,  is  in  the  throes  of  birth, 
not  as  yet  disengaged  in  any  sufficient  degree  from  the  ideas 
and  institutions  of  the  past.  It  is  still  masked  by  the  feudal 
and  military  spirit  which  it  is  meant  to  supersede.  It  takes 
chiefs  and  methods  from  its  antagonist,  the  receding  order. 
There  is  a  confusion,  therefore,  of  all  issues.  Peace  is  the 
demand  of  industry,  it  would  enforce  peace  by  war.  Peace 
is  the  inward  wish  of  all,  peoples  and  rulers  alike — it  is  most 
openly  the  wish  of  the  rulers.  There  is,  in  short,  the 
strangest  mixture  of  discordant  elements,  yet  over  all  there 
presides  the  conviction  that  industry  is  the  last  form  of  man's 
activity,  that  the  collision  between  it  and  war  must  end  in 
the  abolition  of  war.  Meanwhile  all  true  direction  is  in 
abeyance.  Our  ideal  seems  of  distant  attainment.  We 
probably  overrate  its  distance,  but  I  speak  of  the  superficial 
appearances. 

So  again  with  the  second  actual,  the  actual  in  regard  to 
the  demonstrable  faith,  in  the  domain  of  intellect.     Again 
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we  are  in  a  period  of  collision — and  with  a  difference  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  whereas  in  the  former 
case  no  one  questions  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  industrial 
order,  in  this  second  field  there  is  the  strongest  questioning 
as  to  which  is  to  triumph — the  old  or  the  new  belief,  the 
human  or  the  theological.  This  is  but  natural,  were  it  only 
that  this  last  finds  such  a  strong  support  in  the  spirit  of 
militarism.  The  young  German  Emperor,  who  is  given  to 
uttering  his  thoughts,  is  quite  typical  in  this  respect.  Apart, 
however,  from  any  such  connection  between  war  and  theology, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  older  faith  yet  cherishes  the  hope  of 
continuance.  The  appearance  of  a  complete  substitute  is  so 
recent.  Its  claim,  therefore,  to  be  such  a  substitute  is  hardly 
recognised  as  yet — the  existing  form  seems  strong  in  posses- 
sion, though  shaken.  The  outward  appearance  governs 
opinion ;  the  more  hidden  process  which  is  undermining  the 
structure  is  ignored. 

The  silent  widening  of  human  thought  which  we  trace 
through  the  ages,  assures  us  that  the  contest  will  end  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  theological  faith,  its  complete  absorp- 
tion by  the  force  with  which  it  is  now  engaged.  This  force 
is  even  now  in  detail  victorious.  The  reasonings  of  all  who 
think  at  all,  are  on  all  particular  questions  untheological, 
whilst  they  clin^'  to  the  assertion  of  the  general  conclusion.^ 
Theology  is  constantly  receding  in  fact,  its  opponent  con- 
stantly advancini^  There  is  no  reversal  of  this  process  to 
be  expected.  Uut  for  the  time  the  discordance  has  to  be 
admitted,  the  demonstrable  faith  is  not  accepted  in  its 
universality,  supreme  in  all  human  thought  and  expression^ 
at  once  conviction  and  communication.  In  its  imperfect 
reception  lies  the  very  centre  of  our  present  difficulties* 
We  must  not  be  blind  to  this  actual,  we  here  less  than  any^ 
for  in  our  more  proper  world  the  struggle  is  more  acute 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  greater  social  resources  still 
wielded  by  the  receding  power. 

In  the  moral  actual,  again,  we  see  the  same  spectacle — 
two  forces  in  strong  contention,  the  forces  of  repulsion  and 
union,  the  contention  of  the  personal  instincts  with  the 
unselfish.  On  the  surface  of  things,  and  at  first  sight,  the 
issue  seems  more  doubtful  here  than  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
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sense  it  is  so.  For,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  victorj'  in 
this  part  of  the  field  must  ever  be  more  incomplete  than  in 
the  others.  We  shall  have  to  the  end  of  time  to  acquiesce 
in  a  less  complete  approximation  to  the  desired  result. 
The  present  gloom  which  weighs  upon  us  so  generally  is 
heightened  by  the  scale  on  which  the  interests  of  man  enter 
into  competition  with  his  better  feelings.  It  is  with  nations 
and  classes,  not  with  individuals,  that  we  have  to  reckon ; 
and  again  with  an  increasing  number  of  these  larger  unities. 
So  much  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  body  that  can  be  called 
a  nation  which  is  not  a  portion  of  the  strife.  And  the  stake 
of  the  contest  is  the  domination  over  the  simpler  aggregates 
which  fall  short  of  the  idea  of  nationality. 

Nor  is  this  limit  any  longer  observed.  The  steps  in  the 
immoral  process  of  total  disregard  of  the  claims  of  others 
are  easy,  and  from  the  reckless  absorption  of  tribal  or- 
ganisms the  stronger  powers  are  passing  to  the  destruction, 
by  the  simple  right  of  strength,  of  whatever  organisations 
they  may  choose  for  their  own  purposes  to  consider  as 
decaying,  as  a  prey  to  be  rent  by  the  spoiler, 

The  truth  is  that  not  merely  have  we  to  reckon  with 
nations,  and  that  in  greater  numbers,  but  with  nations  of 
enormously  increased  powers,  suffering  in  fact  from  all  the 
evils  attendant  on  overgrowth  of  a  remarkable  rapidity. 
They  have  grown  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  all  material 
resources,  in  an  increased  command  over  all  that  the  earth 
places  at  man's  disposal,  and  all  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  wise  use  of  growth  is  always  a  difficult 
matter  even  when  it  is  gradual ;  when  very  rapid  the  diffi- 
culty is  greatly  increased.  This  consideration  is  of  import- 
ance when  we  are  judging  the  action  of  the  nations,  and 
still  more  of  their  rulers,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world.  They  are  deaHng  with  unexampled  forces,  and 
the  situation  is  intoxicating.  They  inherit  no  sufficient 
guidance.  What  wonder  if  as  wave  after  wave  of  em- 
barrassment surges  over  them  they  drift  with  the  over- 
powering current. 

I  can  in  my  limits  but  estimate  in  general  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  as  a  whole  into  which  each  of  the  three  actuals 
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of  which  I  have  spoken  enters  for  its  share.  Survey  it  as  a 
whole  and  you  will  see  that  the  three  disappearing  forces 
both  support  and  weaken  one  another.  I  instance  what  I 
mean  by  this,  in  the  case  of  belief — where  the  direct  avowed 
action  of  theology  should  be  and  partially  is  to  countervail 
some  of  the  evil  tendencies  latent  in  human  activity  and 
the  strong  impulses  of  human  selfishness,  whilst  indirectly 
it  lends  its  sanction  to  both  evils.  These  in  their  turn 
shake  the  older  faith,  if  only  by  the  constant  demonstration 
of  its  powerlessness  as  a  restraining  force. 

This  general  treatment  enables  me  to  dispense  with  any 
attention  such  as  has  been  given  on  former  occasions  to 
more  special  questions,  in  all  of  which  we  should  find  our- 
selves recurring  to  the  same  conflict  of  tendencies,  the 
conflict  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  It  is  permanent  through- 
out the  history  of  Humanity.  The  notion  of  Her  gradual 
upgrowth  implies  this.  It  is  only  that  we  are  in  an  acute 
stage,  in  what  is  called  a  crisis,  which  as  such  awakes 
greater  attention  to  it ;  and  this  attention  is  intensified  by 
the  new  element  introduced.  I  mean  by  new  element  the 
solution  which  is  offered  of  the  whole  problem.  The  offer 
implies,  to  be  worth  serious  consideration,  an  explanation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  the  statement  of  the 
methods  which  promise  a  solution.  In  a  word,  it  implies 
that  the  whole  is  brought  into  clearer  light  and  to  more 
consciousness — that  we  now  have  to  deal  with  foreseen 
difficulties  and  their  remedies,  equally  foreseen  and  system- 
atically applied.  This  new  element  undoubtedly  sharpens 
the  strife. 

The  issue  of  the  strife  is  not  doubtful :  the  victory  of  the 
assailing  forces  of  industry,  of  science,  of  love,  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  certain — but  distant,  perhaps.  On  that 
point  we  must  remain  in  doubt.  Whenever  in  previous 
history  there  has  been  at  the  end  of  a  preparation  a  more  or 
less  orderly  stage  reached,  the  preparation  has  been  long. 
The  Roman  Empire  and  the  Mediaeval  Church  were  forma- 
tions that  took  a  long  time.  The  formation  of  the  Industrial 
Republic  and  the  Human  Church  of  the  future  may  take  a 
long  time — we  cannot  say.  But,  admit  that  the  time  taken 
is   equally  long — some   seven   centuries ;    what   is  that   in 
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^c&Wparison  with  the  duration  allowed  as  probable  for  the 
planet  man  inhabits  ?  And  each  step  on  the  way  is  such  a 
gain — now  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  its  right  signi- 
ficance, now  that  we  have  a  lantern  unto  our  feet  and  a  light 
unto  our  paths. 

The  aim  before  us  is  Unity.  The  general  fact  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  disunion — or  extremely  imperfect  union. 
Where  is  to  be  sought  the  power  to  overcome  this  disunion  ? 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  term  of  our  familiar  series — in 
the  continuity  which  characterises  Humanity — the  term 
which  is  linked  to  union  by  unity.  In  other  words,  when 
most  conscious  of  the  evils  of  our  time  we  may  for  aid  call 
upon  the  time  that  is  to  be  ;  we  may  place  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  thoughts  of  bur  descendants,  and  derive  from 
them  the  encouragement  we  need.  As  we  look  back  on  our 
past — European  or  national — we  know  how  often  our  judg- 
ment runs  counter  to  that  of  the  times  before  us,  with  what 
sorrow  we  view  the  large  amount  of  waste  there  has  been, 
what  an  effort  it  costs  us  to  be  as  tolerant  as  we  ought  to  be 
of  the  actions  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  hardly  as  yet  free 
from  the  blind  and  unjust  condemnation  of  the  whole 
medieval  period.  Under  a  better  historical  training  the 
judgment  of  our  successors  more  or  less  distant  may  avoid 
such  an  excess  of  blame  in  judging  our  time,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  fail  to  find  much  to  regret  in  our  actual 
misdirection  and  defective  social  impulsion.  There  will  be 
much  to  condemn  in  our  moral  perception,  in  our  intellectual 
obliquities. 

In  this  connection  we  have  to  take  thought  of  our  own 
conduct,  for  much  devolves  on  us  and  those  we  represent. 
We  have  received  a  high  commission — the  commission  in 
the  first  and  second  generation  of  a  new  era  and  a  new 
religion — to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  odium  always  attaching 
to  the  proclaimers  of  a  great  change.  We  have  much  to  say 
which  is  alien  to  existing  interests,  convictions,  and  feelings. 
Are  we  to  say  it  ?  I  turn  to  the  shortest  expression  I  know 
of  the  principle  which  should  guide  us.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Dante.  "  If  I,"  says  Dante — and  the  /  takes  for  us  a 
collective  character,  and  stands  for  the  scattered  Positivist 
community ;    stands   for    the    outgoing   and    the    incoming 
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as  a  creed  by  the  statesman,  as  a  Christian  mission  by  the 
prelate,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the  religion 
which  he  confesses.  We  have  but  to  compare  it  al!  with  the 
ulterior  judgment  of  Humanity,  which  we  are  warranted  by 
the  past  in  anticipating.  Grasp  the  dominant  conception  of 
our  imperial  call,  of  our  national  greatness  and  the  duties  it 
imposes  upon  us — grasp  it  in  its  entirety,  and  then  turn 
upon  it  the  light  of  the  inevitable  estimate  of  a  nobler  time 
and  of  the  certain  change  of  opinion,  and  its  true  paltriness 
and  corruption  will  appear.  It  is  once  again  the  case  of  the 
false  Duessa  in  presence  of  Una.  I  say  this  result  is  certain. 
It  is  so,  owing  to  that  which  those  who  are  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  present  wholly  neglect,  the  new  existence  which  they 
take  no  account  of.  the  existence  of  an  ideal  on  earth,  not  in 
an  unseen  world  to  which  those  desirous  of  better  things 
may  be  referred,  but  here  amongst  men,  and  to  be  made  real 
here  by  men,  the  suffering  nations  among  them  by  whom  all 
this  imperialism  is  paid  for  in  suffering  and  oppression  from 
without;  from  within  by  men  who  have  to  support  it,  paid 
for  by  labour  and  increased  suffering,  and  the  neglect  both 
by  themselves  and  tJieir  governing  classes  of  all  their  hi.^'hest 
and  best  interests.  There  is  a  strong  delusion  on  the  nation, 
it  has  a  lie  in  its  right  hand.  When  will  the  awakening 
come  ?  When  will  it  cast  away  the  lie  ?  Such  awakenings 
do  come.  Compare  our  judgment  of  the  long  French  wars 
of  the  Plantagenet  period  with  that  of  contemporaries.  So 
again  with  reference  to  slavery;  the  retrospect  of  the  part 
England  had  in  colonial  slavery  is  painful.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  some  such  judgment  will  be  that  of  our 
descendants  on  the  part  she  has  taken,  and  is  taking,  in  the 
oppression  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  the  slow  action 
of  the  various  influences  now  at  work,  there  will  come  home 
to  the  national  conscience  the  true  character  of  her  action, 
its  inconsistency  with  her  better  tradition,  its  unfaithfulness 
to  all  that  is  worth  most  in  her  national  life — a  life  so  great 
internally,  often  so  misdirected  externally. 
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III. 

Where  the  future  meets  the  past,  forming  what  we  call 
the  present,  there  is — as  at  the  rising  of  the  tide,  when  it 
meets  a  tidal  river — a  certain  swell,  more  or  less  agitation* 
It  is  with  this  point  of  contact  that  I  have  been  dealing.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  present,  for  it  is  our  time  of  service,  of  our 
active  duty,  from  which  nothing  can  discharge  us.  And 
under  much  that  we  regret,  what  a  living  interest  there  is  in 
it,  what  a  power  for  good,  what  a  strong  vitality. 

Still,  as  always  on  this  day,  I  would  in  the  last  part  of 
this  Address  enter  on  smoother  water — cotter  miglior  acqua* 
On  these  occasions  we  seek  a  calmer  atmosphere.  Such  an 
atmosphere  is  more  suited  to  the  Festival — the  Festival  in 
which  we  come  most  directly  into  the  presence  of  Humanity, 
when  we  contemplate  Her  in  Her  wholeness,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  Her  continuous  existence,  of  Her  \xnvzxy\ng  love* 
In  this  contemplation  we  shall  find  the  quieter  influence 
which  should  prevail.  And  here  it  is  again  to  Her  continuity 
that  we  turn,  to  Her  continuity  in  the  past  more  particularly 
— to  that  portion  of  Her  subjective  existence  which  governs, 
more  than  to  that  which  stimulates  and  inspires  us. 

Here  in  the  continuity  of  Her  past  we  find  the  assurance 
of  the  continuity  of  Her  past  and  future,  in  other  words  of 
Her  unity,  an  unity  attainable  under  no  other  condition.  The 
attainment  of  Unity  it  is  which  gives  such  an  importance  to 
the  incorporation  of  Fetichism  into  Positivism,  of  the  initial 
subjective  synthesis  into  the  final  synthesis.  For  without  the 
combination  of  the  two  the  construction  of  the  definitive  sub* 
jective  synthesis  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not  my  present 
object  to  explain  either  synthesis,  or  to  distinguish  the  two* 
Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Subjective  Syn^ 
thesis''  which  is  accessible  to  all.  I  would  dwell  rather  on 
the  advantages  derivable  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  syntheses, 
discuss  the  consequences  of  this  conception — some  of  its  con- 
sequences would  be  the  truer  expression.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  two  terms  Fetichism  and  Positivism,  as  the  primal 
and  definitive  faiths  of  the  race.  We  are  becoming,  I  feel 
sure,  more  attentive  to  the  possession  which  they  constitute* 
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This  is  enough  for  the  present.  Bring  the  two  faiths  together, 
incorporate  them  into  one  body,  and  their  union  enables  us 
to  set  aside,  except  as  matter  of  history,  the  faith  which  has 
inter\'ened  between  them,  overlaying  them — but  never  entirely 
superseding  them.  We  have  then  one  continuous  stream  of 
human  thought,  harmonised  by  a  complete  unity  of  method. 
Intellectually  the  gain  in  clearness  is  very  great,  the  infancy 
of  the  race  and  its  maturity  are  brought  into  accordance, 
each  deriving  light  from  the  other.  We  learn  to  understand 
the  whole  linked  series  of  man's  mental  advances.  We  learn 
to  understand  more  fully  the  connection  of  our  progress  with 
the  order  which  it  develops.  We  realise  better  the  close 
parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  society,  between  the 
education  of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual.  As  the 
children  pass  before  us  in  successive  generations,  open  to  our 
observation,  we  find  that  the  phases  of  their  education  throw 
light  on  the  larger  education  which  they  reproduce,  as  their 
state  throws  light  on  the  earliest  state  of  man,  justifying  the 
explanation  of  that  earliest  state.  The  luminous  comparison 
renders  comprehensible  the  long  preparation  which  is  re- 
quired in  both  cases.  For  relatively  speaking  it  is  a  long 
preparation  which  we  each  have  to  go  through  in  order  to 
change  the  primitive  form  of  thought  and  method  of  dealing 
ivith  the  world  around  us,  whether  of  man  or  nature,  into  the 
form  which  our  later  wants  require.  The  necessity  is  mani- 
fest of  the  various  stages  of  this  long  training  in  both  cases, 
the  training  of  feeling,  the  training  of  the  imagination,  the 
training  of  reason.  The  comparison  strengthens  also  our 
conviction  that  the  struggle  on  which  I  touched  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Address  must  end  in  the  victory  of  the  purely 
human  form  of  thought.  The  other  has  been  an  interrup- 
tion, and  has  become  an  obstacle  to  the  rational  development 
of  the  race,  and  as  such  must  disappear. 

The  moral  gain  is  even  greater.  As  we  retrace  the  course 
of  Humanity,  and  bring  into  unity  its  two  great  stages  in 
regard  to  thought,  we  open  in  all  directions  sources  of  sym- 
pathy, and  it  is,  I  would  remind  you,  in  the  establishment 
for  the  understanding  of  its  most  sympathetic  state  that  the 
construction  of  the  subjective  synthesis  consists  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  possible  form  (Subjective  Synthesis,  p.  22).    We 
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draw  out  the  sympathy  between  the  infant  and  the  adult, 
and  this  in  both  senses,  between  the  infant  and  the  grown 
man — the  infant  race  and  the  race  in  its  majority.  Let  us 
think  what  it  means  that  we  regain  the  power  of  looking  on 
all  around  us  as  men  looked  in  the  freshness  of  the  infancy 
of  mankind.  We  can  apprehend  this  in  some  degree  by  the 
later  experience  in  which  we  have  been  gradually  return- 
ing to  this  point  under  the  teaching  of  great  poets.  We 
have  been  learning  to  feel  more  at  home  on  the  earth  under 
the  increased  impulse  of  Humanity;  under  the  pressure  of 
Her  advent  we  emerge  from  the  narrower  enclosures  of  our 
past  opinions  on  to  the  open  breezy  common,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  on  which  we  can  breathe  freely.  Within  limits 
which  we  cannot  pass,  a  simpler,  more  joyous  life  becomes 
accessible  to  us,  in  which  all  external  nature  is  a  source  of 
greater  enjoyment.  It  was  well  said  last  Sunday  that  there 
is  no  day  of  wrath  for  Humanity.  With  St.  Francis  we  may 
address  the  sun  as  our  brother  and  feel  brotherhood  with  all 
his  co-existent  orbs.  We  are  at  one  with  all  life,  vegetal  or 
animal.  We  take  our  place  amongst  the  animals  and  share 
their  lot,  be  it  peace  or  strife,  bettering  it  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  our  power,  as  we  better  the  earth,  which  is  their 
and  our  common  home. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  syntheses 
or  faiths  stop  here.  Our  sympathies  widen  as  we  proceed. 
We  subjectivise  the  whole  range  of  our  thought,  all  the 
laws  under  which  we  live,  and  thus  carry  sympathy  into  the 
most  abstract  science.  In  entire  consciousness  of  what  we 
are  doing,  we  bring  all  science  within  the  range  of  human 
feeling,  we  attach  it  to  man,  make  it  speak  to  us  of  man,  in 
this  but  following  out  the  inspiration  drawn  from  Fetichism, 
and  carrying  to  its  full  conclusion  the  supremacy  of  feeling. 
We  import  warmth  into  the  severest  intellectual  processes, 
for  we  touch  them  with  the  emotions  natural  to  all  social 
service. 

I  have  said  enough  to  warrant  my  introduction  of  this 
subject  of  Fetichism  as  an  essential  consideration  on  this 
Festival  of  Humanity,  essential  to  a  right  idea  of  Her  full 
existence.  However  incomplete  my  treatment,  it  may  suffice 
to  draw  attention  to  its  importance  as  indispensable  to  the 
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full  unity  of  our  thought,  which  is,  by  its  incorporation, 
based  on  the  unity  of  thought  which  underlies  the  whole 
life  of  Humanity. 

Much  difficulty  still  surrounds  the  subject,  for  its  treat- 
ment in  detail  was  reser\-ed  for  the  Treatise  on  Morals. 
Failing  that,  we  are  left  to  the  painful  and  gradual  process 
of  filling  up  an  outline.  We  have  lost  much,  but  we  shall 
find  guidance  in  constant  meditation  on  the  life  of  Humanity, 
in  the  centering  all  our  thoughts  upon  Her,  The  religious 
continuity  of  Her  past  established,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  the  same  idea  will  preside  over  Her  whole  future. 

One  subjective  constituent  has  attained  to  a  perfect 
calm ;  the  other  aims  at  a  similar  calm.  The  two  combine 
to  soothe  the  objective  constituent,  the  agitated  present. 
They  assure  it  that  its  trouble  shall  issue  in  a  settled  order. 
They  assure  it  that  the  long  sacrifice  and  effort  shall  end  in 
a  result  which  shall  justify  them,  that  Humanity  will  more 
and  more  be  giorilied  in  and  by  Her  children. 

We  are  in  the  borderland  of  two  centuries.  With  the 
year  which  begins  to-day  we  leave  a  centennial  period  of  a 
very  marked  character — a  truly  exceptional  century.  With 
one  important  deficiency,  it  answers  to  the  four  centuries 
which  saw  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Catholic 
mediaeval  Church.  The  exception  is  the  organisation,  which 
requires  time  to  establish  it.  The  different  rate  of  move- 
ment is  worth  some  thought.  Leaving  it,  however,  I  limit 
myself  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  century  of  our 
origin  as  a  religion.  It  takes  its  place,  as  we  leave  it  and 
look  back  upon  it  and  estimate  it  by  a  sound  historical 
judgment,  as  the  capital  century  in  the  history  of  man. 
Less  than  this  we  cannot  claim  for  it.  Before  this  claim 
all  its  discord  and  trouble  pass  out  of  sight ;  all  its  other 
events  become  insignificant  comparatively  when  confronted 
with  this  one  great  result.  Such  is  the  true  relation  which 
the  foundation  of  a  religion  in  which  all  other  religions  find 
their  crown  and  completion  bears  to  all  contemporaneous 
history.  It  matters  little  that  this  event,  this  construction 
-of  a  new  order,  has  been  ignored,  or  when  not  ignored, 
rejected  with  contumely.  So  it  was  of  old.  Yet  it  was 
silently  growing;  and  ours,  too,  as  we  have  had  proof,  has 
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been  silently  growing.  There,  however,  stands  the  con- 
struction. We  shall  enter  on  the  new  century  with  the 
consciousness  of  it  upon  us,  with  the  full  inheritance  of 
blessings  which  it  conveys. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  in  hope,  in  despite  of  all 
the  storms  of  its  later  years.  That  it  did  so  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  outburst  of  poetry  in  which  it  issued  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Run  over  the  names — Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Shelley.  If  the  hope  at  times  has  paled  as 
deferred,  it  is  only  a  temporary  default.  It  is  felt  to  be- 
renewing  its  youth.  Its  full  justification  has  been  worked 
out  below  the  surface,  and  we  find  ourselves  entering  into 
a  rich  possession.  Hope  is  become  fruition.  There  is  much 
to  be  done,  but  the  assured  basis  is  laid,  the  kingdom  of 
Humanity  has  risen  upon  the  Earth.  No  present  weak- 
ness can  dim  the  Catholicity  of  Her  Religion.  It  has  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Race. 

Such  a  train  of  thought  should  awaken  in  us  all  some- 
grateful  remembrance  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  surpass- 
ing a  gift,  the  consummation  of  the  ages.  Thus  all  that  I 
have  said  finds  a  fitting  conclusion  in  the  expression  of  our 
just  homage  to  the  pre-eminent  servants  of  Humanity  who- 
have  been  commemorated  here  and  elsewhere  during  the 
year  we  leave  to-day — Auguste  Comte  and  his  Guardian 
Angels.  Such  a  simple  act  of  homage  blends  with  the 
gratitude  for  the  love  of  Humanity  which  at  each  New 
Year  we  meet  to  express  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality 
of  Her  love :  may  we  not  hope  with  a  stronger  sense  of  Her 
claim  upon  ours.  So,  blended  with  the  Power  they  have 
jointly  revealed,  may  we  not  subjectively  evoke  them  and 
place  them  before  us,  as  St.  Bernard  stood  before  Dante,  ta 
present  the  invocation  which  for  many  years  has  closed  our 
Address  on  this  Festival : — 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son!    &c, 

Dante :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    Se*  p.  30. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  AUGUSTS  COMTE. 

Address  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19,  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  W.C, 

On  Iht  jyd  Annivtriary  of  hit  Death,  14  Culenbirg,   lol 

(5  Sefltmbfr,  1890). 

The  main  object,  the  prominent  duty  of  to-day,  is  as  ever 
a  very  simple  one.  It  is  to  pay  our  more  especial  tribute 
of  honour  to  a  great  memory,  a  memory,  moreover,  which 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  other  memories.  On  each 
anniversary  of  Auguste  Comte's  death,  as  we  stand  in 
thought  by  his  grave,  we  are  reminded  of  this  close  linking 
vHth  the  remembrance  of  him  of  the  three  Guardian  Angels 
who  are  associate  with  him  for  all  the  long  future  which 
awaits  Humanity.  To  them,  too,  on  this  day  a  more 
especial  tribute  of  honour  is  due  from  us.  As  the  years 
and  generations  pass,  the  closeness  and  the  importance  of 
this  connection,  as  is  indicated  by  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  will  be  more  felt  and  will  be  brought  into  greater 
prominence.  For  it  is  not  limited  to  any  private  or  per- 
sonal significance;  it  passes  far  beyond  its  relation  to  one 
existence,  however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  value  of 
that  existence  and  its  results  for  mankind.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  that  conception  of  our  human  future  in  which  all 
man's  social  being  is  remodelled  and  carried  to  higher  per- 
fection under  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  feeling,  and 
of  women  therefore  as  the  representatives  of  feeling,  con- 
sequently in  the  completest  sense  the  representatives  of 
Humanity.  On  such  sure  grounds,  public  and  private, 
solidly  combining,  we  honour  with  a  common  honour  those 
other  memories — the  mother's,  the  daughter's,  and  hers 
who  links  the  two  and  condenses  the  three. 

Our  homage  is  both  personal  and  collective,  the  one 
great  personality  having  power  to  glorify  the  three   most 
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closely  related  to  it — to  secure  their  constant  remembrance. 
It  is  also  personal  and  collective  as  paid  by  each  one  of  us 
individually,  and  by  the  collective  bodies  of  disciples  wher- 
ever they  are  formed — Brazilo-Chilian,  Indian,  English,  all 
unite  in  this  action  of  to-day. 

With  the  years  come  different  aspects  of  the  life  whose 
close  we  commemorate  to-day.  A  full  generation,  as  we 
ordinarily  count  generations,  has  passed  since  our  Master's 
death.  Had  he  lived  till  now  he  would  have  lived  beyond 
the  normal  age  of  man  under  the  best  conditions.  There 
would  then  have  been  nothing  premature  in  his  departure 
from  amongst  his  disciples.  This  was  not  to  be,  to  our 
great  loss.  For  a  generation  we  have  suffered  grievously 
from  our  privation.  But  we  may  think  of  the  separation 
from  him  as  by  this  time  necessary,  and  of  ourselves  as  by 
this  time  in  the  natural  course  of  things  deprived  of  his 
presence,  as  standing  with  regard  to  him  on  the  same  footing 
as  all  the  succeeding  generations  will  stand,  under  the 
influence  of  his  construction,  teaching,  and  example,  but 
without  his  personal  leadership.  I  will  not  dwell  now,  I 
have  often  dwelt,  on  what  we  should  have  gained  had  we 
had  that  leadership  till  now.  What  I  have  said  has  been 
with  the  object  of  giving  precision  to  our  actual  date,  making 
us  note  clearly  the  time  that  has  elapsed  and  the  position  in 
which  we  at  present  stand. 

I  spoke  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  life  and  character 
becoming  more  known  with  each  succeeding  year.  This  has 
been  signally  the  case  during  the  current  year,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  various  collections  of  his 
letters.  More  of  such  publications  I  make  no  doubt  will 
follow,  bringing  additional  light.  But  it  is  not  merely,  nor 
even  principally,  to  such  publications  that  we  look  for  a 
better  knowledge.  Our  own  experience,  as  we  move  on- 
ward in  life,  to  our  best  ability  living  and  spreading  the 
religion  he  founded,  is  the  most  sure  source  of  a  right 
understanding  of  what  he  was.  With  each  forward  step  we 
have  to  turn  inwards  our  eye  on  ourselves  and  on  our  work, 
and  then  on  him  and  his  work,  and  the  comparison  should 
be  of  singular  power  to  enlighten  us  as  to  him.  No  question, 
with  this  inner  cultivation  to  start  with,  our  reading  of  what 
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he  has  writtcQ  is  of  very  great  utility,  as  affording  us  food 
and  correctives,  but  it  is  none  the  less  from  within  that 
comes  the  main  contribution,  that  which  gives  life  and 
reality  to  what  we  derive  from  without. 

When  younger  and  less  given  to  weigh  lives  and  their 
fruits  such  considerations  may  not  be  sufficiently  noticed. 
As  a  more  serious  estimate  is  formed  they  gain  more  attention 
from  us,  and  not  merely  the  work  done  is  better  understood, 
but  it  reflects  light  on  the  man  who  did  it  and  the  woman 
who  helped  him  to  do  it.  So  is  it  with  the  generations. 
His  ovm  might  stand  cold  before  the  gi^eat  creation — all 
great  artists  have  to  form  their  audience,  their  public ;  our 
generation,  this  present  one  now  on  the  threshold  may  stand 
cold,  but  the  next  will  be  less  so,  and  the  warmth  will 
increase  as  the  benefits  become  more  apparent,  and  in  the 
words  of  Shelley  the  tumultuous  world  will  stand  mute  to 
hear  the  voice  that  speaks  to  it,  as  some  lone  man  that  in 
the  desert  hears  the  music  of  his  home. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  could  wish  we  met  on 
this  day  with  some  simple  ceremonial  and  gradually  in- 
creasing introduction  of  artistic  accompaniments,  and  with 
the  shortest  possible  address,  if  indeed  any  were  needed,  but 
rather  with  a  mere  invitation  to  a  meditation  on  the 
memories  we  invoke  and"  on  their  practical  relation  to  our- 
selves. Such  silent  thought  in  common  might  be  a  symbol 
of  the  true  method  of  cherishing  our  Nfaster's  name  and 
services,  of  the  silent  inweaving  of  them  into  our  lives, 
which  is  the  real  honour  and  repayment.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  must  continue  what  has  been  our  practice  hitherto,  and 
make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  occasion  to  present  some  of 
the  considerations  which  naturally  connect  with  it,  and  with 
the  great  cause  to  which  it  stands  in  such  close  relation.  I 
do  not  so  much  propose  to  myself  to  speak  of  Comte's  life 
and  character  or  of  the  works  he  has  left.  Rather  I  would 
take  as  my  subject  one  particular  feature  of  his  construction 
and  of  the  consequences  therefrom  resulting, 

One  remark  I  would  make  in  reference  to  his  life  and 
character.  We  to  whom  they  are  a  personal  and  practical 
possession,  not  a  literary  subject  to  be  bandied  about  in 
endless  discussion,    may   well   henceforth   be   content   with 
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what  has  been  done,  and  resolutely  idealise  our  Founder's 
existence  on  the  positive  method  of  idealisation,  the  method 
not  of  exaggeration  of  the  good  side,  but  of  withdrawing  the 
bad  or  the  defective,  a  method  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  of  mankind.  If  we  introduce  another 
portion  of  the  positive  method  and  in  obedience  to  it  fix  our 
attention  on  that  part  of  the  life  which  is  properly  the  one 
subject  for  deliberate  judgment,  the  life  of  maturity,  when 
the  whole  powers  of  a  man  are  in  their  ripest  state,  and  so 
what  he  does  is  justly  the  ground  for  a  final  estimate,  there 
will  be  little  need  of  any  subtraction.  Auguste  Comte's 
maturity  is  nearly  coincident  with  his  true  life,  his  second 
life.  By  it  alone  will  he  be  judged.  On  its  greatness,  its 
completeness,  its  beauty  I  need  not  now  speak.  It  challenges, 
it  will  satisfy  an  ever-deepening  scrutiny. 

To  return.  The  point  I  select  is  the  unrccoiling  cha- 
racter which  attaches  to  the  movement  issuing  as  a  direct 
sequel  from  the  foundation  laid  by  Comte.  It  is  slow — slow 
in  the  extreme  men  would  say, — but  it  is  a  flowing,  not  an 
ebbing  tide.  The  advance  is  constant,  each  step  gained  is 
permanently  gained.  I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  individuals 
where  the  instability  is  most  evident,  but  of  the  general 
advance  of  the  beliefs  and  policy  of  Positivism,  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
There  is  no  receding  here,  a  result  due  to  the  completeness, 
depth,  and  solidity  of  the  foundation,  as  also  to  its  op- 
portuneness. These  qualities  enable  it  to  override  all  per- 
sonal shortcomings  in  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the 
direct  work  of  its  propagation.  As  the  birth  of  time,  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  past,  as  the  voice  of  all  the  great  spirits 
who  have  ministered  to  the  human  endeavour,  it  imposes 
itself  very  gradually,  very  quietly,  but  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  The  process  may  elude  the  sight,  but  at  a  given 
moment  the  result  stands  out  clear  and  definite — claiming, 
and  not  seldom  receiving,  acknowledgment. 

I  repeat  it ;  this  is  due  to  its  completeness,  depth,  and 
solidity,  its  taking  into  account  all  the  permanent  forces  in 
human  life.  It  is  not  based  on  an  ideal  conception  but  on 
observation ;  its  acceptance  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but 
a  result  of  demonstration.     It  has  nothing  local  about  it,  no 
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smaller  limitations  of  time,  no  exclusions  of  any  portion  of 
Humanity.  It  rests  on  no  appeal  to  selfish  terror  or  ad- 
vantages nor  on  mere  selfish  culture.  It  takes  the  broad 
instincts  of  mankind  for  its  guidance,  deals  with  all  truly 
human  questions.  There  is  no  restriction,  all  are  within 
its  ken. 

Contrast  our  movement  with  others  its  contemporaries, 
political,  social,  scientific,  and  religious.  Many  of  them 
Tun  a  more  brilliant  course,  attain  a  rapid  success,  are  the 
-absorbing  interest  of  the  hour  and  pass  with  the  hour,  one 
■effervescence  succeeding  another,  each  leaving  but  slight 
traces  of  itself.  The  contrast  is  most  striking  where  it  is 
on  this  occasion  most  appropriate  for  our  treatment,  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  that  is.  In  the  theological  world  one 
■exciting  change  has  followed  another — I  am  speaking  natur- 
ally now  of  England — with  the  only  constant  result  in  each 
case  of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  theological  impact  in 
general,  of  increasing  the  latent  consciousness  that  the  day 
-of  theologj'  is  over,  the  day  of  Humanity  risen. 

Whether  taken  by  itself  or  in  contrast  there  is  none  of 
this  waning  in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  New  Religion. 
It  is  often  taunted  with  its  actual  weakness,  but  often  also 
the  taunt  is  insincere,  and  sincere  or  not  we  may  neglect  it, 
confident  in  the  truth  of  our  observation  that  the  interest 
in  it  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  the  sense  of  its  power  more 
generally  felt. 

This  just  confidence  may  encourage  us  under  all  our 
difficulties.  And  there  is  much  besides  which  might  make 
us  independent  of  such  support.  Owing  to  the  character- 
istics of  our  Faith  our  work,  if  not  easy,  is  satisfactory  in 
kind.  It  enables  us  to  know  what  we  want,  to  see  where  we 
are  going,  we  have  a  chart  of  our  way  with  clear  indications. 
So  we  step  more  firmly  and  securely.  The  right  interpreta- 
tion of  what  we  see  around  us  is  placed  within  our  reach 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  past,  by  the  principles  left  us, 
by  the  conception  of  the  future;  all  combine  to  make  us 
judge  soundly  the  present.  We  can  avoid  the  errors  due 
to  impatience  and  to  uncertainty  of  aim,  and  avoid,  there- 
fore, the  loss  of  strength  such  errors  occasion.  Calmness 
gives  perspicacity.     All  this  places  us  on  a  vantage  ground, 
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gives  us  a  position  of  incalculable  superiority.  The  one 
great  danger  remains  which  Auguste  Comte  pointed  out, 
that  of  an  over-weening  presumption,  an  absence  of  due 
personal  misgiving,  issuing  in  the  intolerable  self-assertion 
of  impenetrable  conceit.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own,  we 
but  enter  into  others'  labours,  we  are  unequal  to  what  we 
have.  In  such  thoughts  we  may  find  protection,  as  also  in 
the  observation  of  the  goodness  that  abounds  around  us. 

But  apart  from  any  such  personal  questions  we  may  ask 
ourselves — Are  we  warranted  in  our  judgment  ?     Has  the 
system  of  thought  and   life  which  we  have  given  us  the 
superiority  we  claim  for  it  ?     An  accepted  test  of  superiority 
of  any  system  is  its  greater  comprehensiveness,  and  ours 
can  bear  this  test.     As  we  watch  the  various  policies  or 
agitations  of  contemporary  existence,  we  can  see  the  co- 
incidence there  is  between  their  sounder  elements  and  what 
we  aim  at ;  we  can  see  how  in  its  largeness  it  comprehends 
them.     In   what   appears  most  antagonistic  we  can   often 
trace  an  agreement.    The  Christian,  the  Socialist,  the  In- 
dustrial   movements,   from    each   and   all   we   can  extract 
support  for  our  own  larger  conclusions.     In  regard  to  the 
Christian,  I  would  cite  the  growing  tendency  to  accept  the 
right  guidance  of  this  world  as  the  true  essential  human 
aim.     In  regard  to  the  Socialist,  the  agreement  with  us  ia 
the  abandonment  of  all  violent  methods  of  improvement* 
In  regard  to  the  Industrial  movement,  the  prominence  given 
to    the   citizenship  of  the  workers  as   distinct  from   their 
productive  capacities.     Revolution  is  lapsing  to  us,  mon- 
archical  effort,  all    European    action    is  tending  our  way, 
after  a  very  peculiar  fashion  it  is  true,  but  still  we  may 
trace  an  adaptation  to  our  views  under  all   that   is  most 
objectionable.     How  complete,  to  take  the  larger  instances, 
is  the  conviction  of  the  leadership  of  the  West.     The  duties 
attaching  to  such  leadership  are,  it  is  true,  ignored  or  too 
faintly  recognised,  but  the  truth  at  the  base  will  override 
the  evil  additions,  and  in  its  acceptance  we  as  Positivists 
have  a  lever  to  turn  all  our  own  way,  and  to  bear  on  the 
duty  to  the  pressing  out  of  the  accompanying  evils.    Again, 
how  widespread  and  growing  is  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  mankind,   nay  even   of   the  duties  it   involves,   of  the 
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^^Orthiness  of  the  effort  to  bring  into  concert  all  the  jarring 
families.  This  truth  again  has  power  to  control  and  modify 
the  evil  vesture  it  for  the  time  wears;  has  power  to  trans- 
late into  common  action  the  actual  discord,  into  mutual 
service  the  dominant  self-interest;  to  constitute  the  national 
units  organs  of  Humanity. 

Suffice  it  then  that  we  see  our  way ;  know  what  we  want ; 
can  connect  our  want  with  past  wants ;  can  see  in  our  effort 
the  continuance  and  the  completion  of  all  former  endeavours ; 
can  see  the  anticipations  of  the  past  becoming  the  construc- 
tions of  our  own  and  succeeding  times.  If  we  are  wise  we 
shall  not  exaggerate  our  own  importance,  but  the  value  of 
our  method  is  beyond  exaggeration,  as  is  the  importance  of 
the  work  and  the  worth  of  the  doctrine  which  shows  us  both 
the  one  and  the  other. 

All  that  has  been  said  ensures  the  continuity  of  our  course 
onward,  and  in  one  well -ascertained  direction,  with  fuller  and 
fuller  light  on  it  as  each  new  period  brings  greater  attain- 
ment and  fresh  demands.  All  is  well  within  our  reach  at 
present,  if  any  extension  is  required  it  will  still  be  in  the 
same  sphere.  There  is  no  break;  we  have  touched  ground. 
and  each  particular  advance  made  helps  us  to  others.  As 
man  becomes  more  powerful  his  power  acts  for  still  greater 
increase,  all  becomes  more  visibly,  more  palpably  human. 
The  undisciplined  aspirations  for  something  beyond  Hu- 
manity disappear,  thrust  aside  by  the  achievements  of  well- 
disciplined  exertions.  For  Her  course  henceforward,  now 
that  She  stands  in  Her  own  right,  is  a  well-disciplined  one, 
with  a  constant  removal  of  all  irregularities.  All  our  con- 
ditions are  strengthening  the  instinctive  craving  for  greater 
discipline  which  a  right  examination  of  man's  nature  and 
past  history  shows  underlying  any  apparent  lawlessness. 
From  instinctive  the  craving  will  become  more  conscious, 
and  so  will  be  more  easily  satisfied  as  sanctioned  by  reason 
under  the  guidance  and  sway  of  feeling. 

For  this  hrmness  of  footing  our  debt  ts  clear,  and  our 
recognition  of  such  debt  is  the  legitimate  object  of  this  day's 
ceremony.  All  that  has  been  urged  is  but  a  restatement  in 
other  words  of  one  of  the  deepest  propositions  of  our  great 
teacher — that  Positivism  is  the  bringing  together  of  the 
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conclusions  of  the  deepest  feeling,  the  wisest  thought ;  in 
short,  of  the  most  strictly  common  sense  of  mankind.  But 
for  the  conviction  of  this,  for  the  adequate  exposition  of  this 
vast  synthesis,  for  the  tracing  it  out  in  its  origin  and  conse- 
quences, for  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  him  whom  we  are 
now  commemorating.  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  word  con- 
sequences, for  it  includes  the  one  great  consequence,  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Religion.  Practically  this  foundation 
is  the  launching  of  man  on  a  new  career,  on  the  final  stage 
of  his  existence,  it  is  the  setting  him  on  the  right  track  and 
with  a  sufficient  impulsion  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
is  open  to  him  to  attain.  I  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  this 
surpassing  service.  Auguste  Comte  and  no  other  has  led 
Huir.anity  to  this  height  of  vision.  Our  gratitude  and 
vcnorution  should  be  commensurate. 

Ten  years  are  yet  left  of  the  centurj',  the  early  years  of 
the  second  generation  of  Positivists,  and  in  ten  years,  with 
our  .ulvled  experience,  much  may  be  done.  What  account 
will  ihoNO  who  live  through  them  and  see  the  dawn  of  a  new 
eentiM  v  have  to  give  ?  Without  departing  from  the  calmness 
M»  DvUieeable  in  our  Master,  so  requisite  and  natural  in  his 
w^M^s.  but  nexer  belied  where  it  might  be  less  expected — in 
Imn  pM\atv'  letters  I  mean — we  may  take  him  as  our  example 
m  oil'A'i  Inspects  aUo.  We  may  look  to  him  as  a  pillar  of 
b\»pv\  shau'  bis  anticipations,  enjoy  the  wide  horizons  he 
\\\s  K^\\'\\K\\  tor  us.  i.\ir  horizon  is  certainly  enlarging.  Our 
|M\v:«vs>  buluMto  lias  not  been  inspiriting,  but  it  has  been  a 
piv«>;u  •«-..  IIk^  iuw  order  has  made  way,  the  difficulties  of 
J II  l«v};»MniMi;>  ba\e  bcen  in  a  measure  overcome,  more 
prilnp^  \h.\\\  \\\.'  are  aware  of.  The  forces  against  us  are 
nnt  -.tuMh^vi  \\\.\\\  they  were,  the  power  of  social  resistance 
1-.  ionli-,N^vH\  weaker.  The  world  is  seeking  to  know  and 
appn»|Miate  what  we  have  of  truth.  The  coherence  of  our 
svsteui  hiuUms  u  certain  that  such  appropriation  will  carry 
those  wl\i»  nuikr  it  tarther  than  they  think.  The  disorder, 
trouble,  ami  sutTerini;  arvumd  us  are  teaching  their  own 
lesson,  the  neevi  i»l  a  deeper  change.  In  fact,  all  speaks  to  us 
of  lar^e  oj^porl unities  in  the  immediate  future.  With  oppor- 
tunities eonie  respvinsibilities  ;  us  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte 
we  j^ird  ourselves  to  meet  them. 
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(4  Srftimbcr,  iBgi). 

This  is  the  constant  object  of  this  anniversary ;  the  aim 
^hich  presides  over  all  our  thoughts,  not  changing  with  the 
changing  years,  an  unbroken  tradition  for  all  subsequent 
generations.  It  is  the  evocation  of  a  memory  that  we  per- 
form. The  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  in  grateful 
recollection  return  on  the  life  and  services  of  its  Founder,  on 
all  the  benefits  that  life  and  those  services  have  conferred  on 
them.  The  revelation  of  Humanity  to  Her  children  is  the 
service  rendered ;  the  love  and  devotion  which  enabled  one 
man  to  make  that  revelation  the  guiding  light  of  all  those 
children  now  living  or  as  yet  unborn;  these  are  what  we 
commemorate  to-day  with  veneration.  There  mingles  with 
the  veneration  and  thankfulness  a  regret :  the  icgret,  viz., 
that  the  conditions  of  our  uncertain  human  existence  in  this 
case,  as  too  often,  marred  the  fulness  of  the  gift;  that  the 
work  remained  unfinished;  the  expression  of  the  conceptions 
of  genius  but  partially  wrought  out ;  the  guidance  therefore 
less  complete  than  it  might  have  been;  the  aspirations  of 
the  great  artist  less  satisfied  by  embodiment. 

Under  th£  influence  of  some  such  feelings,  as  the  years 
bring  round  this  day,  we  examine  some  one  or  other  of  the 
many  sides  of  our  Master's  life,  wishing  throughout  to  pene- 
trate ourselves  with  its  value  and  significance ;  to  inform 
ourselves  as  deeply  as  possible  with  his  spirit ;  to  come 
nearer  to  him. 

In  what  1  have  to  say  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  and  to  let  all  relate,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  personal 
homage  due  to  Auguste  Comte.  I  begin  by  some  considera- 
tions on  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  And  here, 
for  the  moment,  let  us  set  aside  England  and  English 
opinion  and  take  a  wider  view  in  reference  to  Auguste  Comte 
and  his  acceptance  by  the  world.      There  will   appear  to 
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us,  if  we  do  so,  good  reason  for  saving  that  in  the  world  of 
philosophical,  political,  and  religious  speculation  and  con- 
struction his  name  is  the  only  one  which  is  constantly  rising 
in  importance,  as  a  name  of  permanent  interest,  inseparably 
blended  with  all  thoughts  concerning  human  order,  with 
the  record  of  the  past,  with  the  hope  of  future  progress.  It 
is  not  that  other  contemporaries  or  rivals  are  unjustly 
lowered  in  estimation,  but  that  when  their  claims  have  been 
amply  recognised,  sometimes  over  amply,  the  progress  of 
examination  and  discussion  leads  men  from  them  to  him. 
It  is  felt  that  the  newer  thought  which  is  allowed  to  be 
active  in  the  world,  directing  into  new  channels  all  specula- 
tion and  action,  the  leaven  which  is  leavening  the  whole 
lump,  and  which  is  known  as  positive  thought,  must  be 
traced  to  its  real  primary  source.  It  is  felt  that  if  so  traced 
it  is  impossible  not  to  set  aside  all  competing  claims  to 
its  origination,  it  is  necessary'  to  refer  it  to  .\uguste  Comte 
as  its  author. 

For  a  generation  this  conclusion  has  been  avoided,  partly 
from  ill-will,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  through  the  pre- 
dominance of  other  names,  but  as  the  area  of  discussion  is 
enlarged  and  the  force  of  more  personal  considerations  is 
weakened,  the  obstacles  to  his  just  recognition  disappear. 
The  conflict  of  the  competing  claims  with  one  another 
naturally  leads  the  same  way.  The  ground  on  which  each 
claim  rests,  their  respective  justice  must  be  weighed,  and 
each  in  turn  contrasted  with  his  with  whom  confessedly  they 
have  some  connection,  if  as  yet  undetermined  in  amount ; 
and  the  general  result  is  as  I  have  said :  to  resolve  them 
one  after  another  into  that  from  which  they  are  found  on 
such  examination  to  spring.  Above  all  is  this  true  when 
the  stress  is  laid,  as  it  must  come  more  and  more  to  be  laid, 
on  the  constructive  aspect  of  the  new  thought.  As  soon  as 
this  issue  of  construction  is  raised,  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
philosophical  question,  as  soon  as  it  is  asked,  that  is,  where 
do  we  find  the  organic  principle — a  fruitful  as  opposed  to  a 
sterile  speculation — from  whom  does  it  come,  all  uncertainty 
is  at  an  end.  The  reconstructive  effort,  which  is  with 
increasing  power  penetrating  into  the  political  world  of  the 
West,  is  now  hardly  ever  contested  as  to  the  source  from 
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which  it  comes.  For  good  or  for  evil,  welcomed  or  disliked, 
held  to  be  on  the  road  to  triumph  or  scouted  as  an  inevitable 
failure,  in  both  cases  alike  it  is  traced  to  Comte. 

I  am  not  speaking  without  warrant,  though  I  cannot 
give  as  fully  as  I  could  wish  my  grounds.  Read  the  preface 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Gruber's 
work  on  Auguste  Comte  as  the  Founder  of  Positivism.  The 
writer  M.  Olle-Laprune,  sums  up  in  that  preface  the  object 
of  the  work,  and  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  it  states  that 
in  order  to  have  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  Positivist 
movement  as  a  whole  it  is  essential  to  know  the  life  and  the 
doctrine  of  Auguste  Comte,  .^nd  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject,  honestly 
and  impartially  made  by  Father  Gruber,  and  ending  in  a 
most  unhesitating  condemnation  of  the  work  of  Comte. 
None  watch  with  keener  or  larger  insight,  none  have  more 
interest  in  watching,  the  currents  of  European  thought,  than 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Their  position  as  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic  action  demands  it  of  them, 
and  the  same  position  qualifies  them  for  the  task.  Their 
verdict,  therefore,  is  worth  attention.  Had  I  time  I  would 
confirm  it  by  quotations  from  a  wholly  different  quarter, 
from  the  dissertations  read  at  two  German  universities  by 
candidates  for  degrees  in  Philosophy. 

The  point  I  am  urging  is  the  gradual  emergence  of 
Comte,  his  taking  higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  Europe 
apart  from  any  judgment  of  his  disciples,  the  dispelling  of 
the  prejudices  and  ignorance  which  have,  during  this  first 
generation,  obscured  his  name.  It  is  a  movement  of  repara- 
tion that  we  are  witnessing.  The  limits  of  such  movement 
are  evident  so  far  as  those  who  have  set  it  on  foot  are 
concerned.  They  do  not  concede  to  him  anything  like  what 
we  should  claim  as  his  disciples.  But  that  by  no  means 
deprives  their  concessions  of  value.  The  essential  is  that 
the  movement  is  begun.  It  may  easily  pass  out  of  the 
control  which  is  sought  to  be  exerted  over  it.  Behind  it  is 
an  incalculable  force  wholly  unreckoned  with  by  some  of 
those  who  initiate  the  movement,  under-valued  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  examine  it  from  the  outside  and  who 
would  use  it  only  partially.     We  may  consider  that  force  as 
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now  disengaged,  in  many  fresh  quarters,  from  restraints 
which  kept  it  inactive,  as  having  overcome  the  vis  inertuB, 
as  now  free  to  act.  Our  knowledge,  our  experience  of  its 
power,  our  faith  in  its  greater  capabilities,  combine  to  assure 
us  as  to  its  further  progress.  The  friction  .will  be  great, 
unquestionably,  but  it  is  in  motion. 

In  our  own  country  I  am  inclined  to  think  things  are 
different;  at  any  rate  that  they  are  so  as  far  as  regards 
the  world  which  assumes  itself  to  be  the  representative  of 
cultured  thought.  There  it  would  seem  that  the  estimate 
of  Comte  is  lower  than  it  was,  that  the  prevailing  bent 
there  is  to  ignore  him  or  to  consider  him  as  a  spent  power. 
There  is  a  general  impatience  of  any  claim  on  his  behalf; 
I  can  only  speak  with  hesitation  on  the  point,  but  such  is 
my  impression.  I  should  also  distinguish  between  the  more 
speculative  and  the  more  practical  of  the  class  I  am  dealing 
with.  In  proportion  as  this  practical  element  is  powerful 
I  should  expect  to  find  a  greater  desire  to  understand  and 
use  what  the  new  religion  has  to  offer,  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment, a  greater  value  for  the  efforts  of  its  Founder. 
On  the  whole,  however,  allowing  for  the  unconscious  or 
partly  unconscious  adoption  of  much  of  its  teaching,  its 
strong  latent  influence  on  which  we  may  as  heretofore  con- 
fidently count,  England  seems  to  me,  as  so  often,  given  up 
to  its  insular  concentration,  to  stand  apart  in  its  judgment 
on  this  as  on  so  many  other  questions — to  estimate  the 
advance  of  others  too  completely  by  its  own. 

I  need  not  enlarge  to  Positivists  on  this  point.  Their 
whole  doctrine  and  endeavour  run  counter  to  this  narrow- 
ing insular  tendency,  carry  them  out  of  themselves,  beyond 
their  families  and  their  country  to  larger  thoughts  and  in- 
terests. If  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  more  limited  range 
we  so  far  fail  to  realise  the  benefits  of  our  faith.  Undoubt- 
edly the  pressure  is  great  in  this  direction,  towards  isolation, 
insularity  I  mean,  and  it  requires  a  conscious  effort  to  meet 
it.  Certainly  there  is  no  sanction  for  it  in  our  Religion. 
Its  very  name  condemns  it — the  Universal  Religion. 

Whether  right  or  wrong  in  my  judgment  of  the  current 
of  English  thought,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  runs  counter  in 
the  present  to  that  of  Western  Europe  it  will  be  sooner  or 
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later  influenced  by  it.  The  Past  certifies  us  that  the  West 
will  act  as  a  whole,  and  all  existing  agitations  are  enforcing 
these  teachings  of  the  Past.  We  are  but  in  a  period  of 
what  is  called  reaction.  The  earliest  outer  acknowledgment 
of  Auguste  Comte  came  from  England.  It  acted  strongly 
on  the  immediate  generation  to  which  it  was  made,  and  led 
to  claims  which  startled  people.  In  the  instability  of  con- 
viction, I  might  almost  say  the  absence  of  conviction,  op- 
posing influences  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  especially 
social  influences.  We  count  on  their  passing,  and  the  pro- 
cess will  be  aided  by  the  counter-movement  in  Europe. 

Our  faith  in  what  we  have  accepted  in  no  way  depends 
on  this  slowly  growing  recognition  of  Comte  in  Europe  or 
in  the  Western  world,  any  more  than  it  is  weakened  by  the 
indiSerence  of  English  writers.  But  there  is  and  should  be 
a  pleasure  in  watching  the  spread  of  what  we  have  believed 
in  as  truth,  and  as  a  truth  gifted  with  a  remedial,  a  saving 
power.  There  is  a  satisfaction  to  our  sense  of  justice  when 
we  see  reparation  made  for  injustice  to  any  of  the  great 
servants  of  Humanity,  The  satisfaction  becomes  most  pro- 
found when  such  reparation  affects  a  servant  who  is  the 
source  to  us  of  such  saving  truth,  one  in  whose  teachings 
we  have  trusted;  to  whose  leading  we  have  committed  our- 
selves, and  yet  on  whom  there  have  been  poured  in  ample 
measure  neglect  and  contumely;  who  has  been  met  with 
rejection  and  hatred  in  return  for  the  most  self-denying  and 
loving  service.  We  feel  justly  lightened  and  supported  as 
the  cloud  clears,  and  by  one  voice  after  another  there  is  re- 
echoed our  own  cherished  admiration ;  our  own  conviction 
returned  to  us  of  the  greatness  of  the  genius,  true,  that  is 
something,  but  also  of  the  beauty  of  the  nature  of  the  great 
Master  whose  disciples  we  claim  to  be.  It  is  not  of  the 
growth  of  the  Religion  that  I  have  been  speaking ;  that  is  a 
wholly  different  question. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  deep  change  in  the  belief  of  the 
world  should  come  very  slowly ;  any  complaint  or  annoy- 
ance on  that  point  would  be  absurd.  No  disciple  of  the 
New  Religion  can  doubt  this  or  quarrel  with  it,  though  we 
may  all  regret  the  degree  of  slowness,  and  may  profitably 
question  ourselves  as  to  its  cause.   What  I  have  been  saying 
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has  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  personal  treatment  of 
Auguste  Comte,  which,  judging  from  much  former  experi- 
ence, might  have  been  expected  to  be  different.  It  would 
have  been  different,  no  doubt,  had  his  work  been  purely 
philosophical.  It  is  its  claim  as  a  power  for  a  searching 
reorganisation  of  human  society  and  life  that  has  been  the 
true  obstacle,  as  it  is  its  crowning  glory.  To  nullify  this 
claim  the  most  convenient  method  has  been  found  to  be 
personal  objection  to  its  author.  But  time  is  weakening 
the  force  of  this  method  and  doing  justice,  both  on  those 
who  have  employed  it  and  those  against  whom  it  has  been 
employed.  To  this  point  my  observations  have  been  di- 
rected. Seeing  this  we  may  pass  from  all  blame  of  the  past 
to  welcome  the  better  spirit  which  is  at  work.  Neither  is 
this  all.  The  harsh  treatment,  the  repugnance,  the  conceal- 
ment, the  opposition,  but  enhance  the  final  triumph,  serve 
only  to  fortify  our  assurance  that  a  judgment  so  hardly 
reached  will  not  be  reversed.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
process  of  detraction  and  obloquy,  no  rapid  success,  no 
verdict  by  acclamation.  It  is  the  deeper  rooted,  the  more 
secure  of  lasting.  If  in  aught  it  still  fall  short  of  what 
justice  demands,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  defect  will 
be  made  good.  Increase  of  knowledge  and  a  better  appre- 
ciation will  attend  on  increase  of  result,  I  mean  that  the 
practical  importance  of  Comte's  work  will  ensure  more  en- 
quiry into  it  in  itself.  Devotion  has  an  indefeasible  claim 
upon  devotion.  The  honour  and  the  love  which  are  so  due 
will  be  accorded  with  less  and  less  of  a  grudging  spirit,  and 
the  veneration  which  our  generation  has  lacked  will  be 
paramount  with  our  descendants. 

Bearing  on  this  subject  are  some  remarks  on  Comte's 
procedure,  on  the  form  or  order  in  which  he  presented  to  the 
world  his  system  of  conceptions.  They  relate  primarily  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  system,  his  construction,  but  they  throw 
Hght  on  his  personal  acceptance.  In  an  extract  from  an 
unpublished  letter  which  I  printed  in  1879  (91),  Auguste 
Comte  speaks  of  his  own  works,  his  published  works,  in  an 
unexpected  way.  I  quote  his  judgment  so  far  as  it  is  related 
to  my  present  subject.  He  says:  "The  advance  of  Posi- 
tivism in  the  public  would  certainly  have  been  surer  and 
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more  rapid  had  I  come  before  it  first  with  my  Positive 
Politics,  after  undergoing  a  moral  regeneration.  I  should 
then  have  manifested  myself  in  full  conformity  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  my  earliest  works,  which  aim  directly  at 
the  social  object  of  my  whole  life.  I  should  then  have 
avoided  giving  occasion  to  an  intellectual  halt,  to  which  is 
traceable  the  present  rise  of  serious  obstacles  to  the  installa- 
tion of  our  religion,  a  remark  especially  applicable  to  Eng- 
land," Again :  "  No  one  expects  to  see  me  finally  judge 
with  such  severity  my  own  career,  and  yet  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  this  judgment.  If  that  which  puts  itself 
for^va^d  as  intellectual  Positivism  throws  so  many  difficulties 
in  our  way,  it  is  on  me  above  all  that  must  rest  the  blame, 
as  its  feeble  adherents  would  never  have  attained  their 
apparent  cohesion  without  the  systematic  sanction  which  my 
first  great  work  seems  to  give  them,  and  this  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  make  you  understand  the  special  pains  I  have 
been  taking  for  some  years  past  to  dissuade  my  new  disciples 
from  reading  the  work  in  question,  a  study  to  which  my 
earlier  disciples  owe  their  more  important  defects." 

This  passage  does  not  at  all  sanction  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  break  or  essential  change  as  between  his  Philo- 
sophy and  his  Politics.  That  notion,  once  so  frequent,  has 
been  abandoned.  But  it  does  show  us,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, what  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  our  Master's 
course  was  a  gradual  ascent,  a  growth  and  development  of 
certain  leading  conceptions,  not  the  adequate  expression 
once  and  for  all  of  those  conceptions  in  their  maturity. 
Further,  that  this  maturity  was  attained  under  a  different 
impulse  from  that  which  presided  over  their  earlier  elabora- 
tion. He  had  placed  himself  under  the  supremacy  of  feeling 
in  the  completest  way,  and  so  placed  he  recognised  the 
intellectual  inferiority  even  of  his  former  writings. 

May  we  not  express  it  thus  and  say  that  the  series  of 
steps  comes  to  this :  that  throughout  and  inherently  social, 
our  Master's  work  was,  at  first  intellectually  social,  then 
morally  social,  lastly,  religiously  social,  and  that  this  last 
stage  is  indisputably  superior  to  the  others,  more  particularly 
to  the  first,  the  two  last  tending,  in  fact,  to  fuse  into  one,  dis- 
tinguishable only  in  order  to  make  the  progression  clearer. 
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Now  why  do  I  bring  before  you  these  considerations? 
For  two  reasons  over  and  above  their  use  in  making  us  think 
over  Auguste  Comte's  teaching  and  method.  My  first  reason 
is  that  they  explain  in  a  measure,  and  by  explaining  may 
encourage  us  in,  our  present  situation.  Our  hesitating  ad- 
vance, our  hesitation  in  accepting  the  Religion  even  as  a 
conviction,  our  hesitating  advance  from  the  conviction  when 
attained  to  feeling,  and,  lastly,  to  religious  habits,  finds 
something  of  a  parallel  in  the  experience  of  our  teacher.  He 
is  not  slow,  as  you  have  heard,  to  allow  this  excuse  for 
our  shortcomings.  The  difference  of  minds  is  a  difference  of 
degree  not  of  kind,  and  what  was  a  gradual  process  for  the 
original  teacher  and  constructor  continues  to  bear  the  same 
character  in  those  who  appropriate  his  thought  and  construc- 
tion, and  the  order  of  advance  will  be  the  same.  Where  we 
all  fall  so  short  is  in  the  force  of  our  impulse.  It  is  our  lack 
of  social  impulse  that  retards  us,  as  a  rule,  and  hampers  all 
our  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  Allowing  this  deficiency 
we  may  see  that  for  the  rest,  for  the  slow  completion  of  our 
Positivism  I  mean,  there  is  a  natural  justification  in  the 
difficulty  of  our  adjusting  the  whole  range  of  our  mind  to  a 
new  order. 

My  second  reason.  The  social  impulse  was  a  great 
power,  but  it  was  exceeded  by  the  moral  regeneration » 
From  the  dominion  of  intellect  Auguste  Comte  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  love,  and  his  intellect  brightened  and  ex- 
panded under  the  new  sway.  This  it  will  always  do.  The 
reverse  is  also  true  ;  exempted  from  this  sway  of  feeling  the 
intellect  is  dulled  and  contracted,  it  misses  the  true  philo- 
sophical standpoint.  Intellect  so  uncontrolled  is  dominant 
all  around  us.  Art  and  science  alike  both  glory  in  their 
casting  off  all  control.  They  must  be  free.  It  is  but  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  this  evil  has  penetrated  deeply  the 
Positivist  movement,  but  whether  it  be  wondered  at  or  not 
the  effects  are  and  must  be  disastrous.  It  weakens  and 
impairs  that  movement  in  all  directions.  It  explains  its 
imperfect  unity,  its  tardy  and  maimed  development.  The 
undue  value  set  upon  intellect  accounts  for  the  want  of 
vital  warmth,  for  vital  warmth  must  have  another  source. 

One  source  of  it  is  opened  to  us  on  this  day,  and  that  is 
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my  chief  concern.  Reverence  for  a  great  memory  has  at  all 
times  been  found  an  influence  of  power.  This  is  written  on 
the  world's  history,  it  is  written  on  all  private  histories. 
When  it  is  a  memory  which  all  share  in  common,  that 
influence  is  strengthened,  it  gains  force  by  sympathy.  We 
are  in  possession  of  such  a  common  memory,  the  day  is 
given  to  its  commemoration  ;  we  have  but  to  draw  from  it 
what  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Comte's  disciples  should  not 
be  behindhand  in  their  honour  of  him  ;  should  not  let  others 
pass  them  in  the  completeness  of  the  recognition  they  accord 
him.  He  has  she^vn  them  where  their  danger  lies ;  consult 
his  Will  on  this.  He  has  pointed  out  the  beauty,  the 
necessity  for  our  moral  nature,  of  veneration,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  its  absence.  Living  or  in  death  his  wish 
is  equally  for  them  all,  that  they  may  have  veneration  and 
devotion. 

The  epoch  ends,  the  world  is  still. 

The  age  has  talked  and  worked  its  fill— 

The  famous  orators  have  shone,  ■ 

The  famoua  poets  Eung  and  gone,  ^^^^H 

I    The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought,  ^^^^H 

The  famous  speculators  thought.  ^^^^W 

The  famous  players,  sculptors,  wrought, 

The  &mou»  painters  filled  their  wall, 

The  famous  critics  judged  it  all. 

The  combatants  are  parted  now— 

Uphung  the  spear,  unbent  the  bow ; 

The  puissant  crowned,  the  weak  laid  low. 

And  in  the  after -silence  sweet, 

Now  strifes  are  hushed,  our  ears  doth  meet, 

Ascending  pure,  the  bell-like  fame 

Of  this  or  that  down-trodden  name, 

Delicate  spirits,  pushed  away 

In  the  hot  press  of  the  noonday. 

And  o'er  the  plain,  where  the  dead  age 

Did  its  now  silent  warfare  wage — 

O'er  that  wide  plain,  now  wrapt  in  gloom, 

Where  many  a  splendour  finds  its  tomb. 

Many  spent  fames  and  fallen  mights — 

The  one  or  two  immortal  lights 

Rise  slowly  up  into  the  sky. 

To  shine  there  everlastingly. 

Like  stars  over  the  bounding  hill. 

The  epoch  ends,  the  world  is  still. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Address  Dblivbred  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19,  Chapel  Street.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C.. 

On  the  38M  Annivtrsary  of  his  Deaths  24  Gutenberg ^  107 

(5  September^  1895). 

On  this,  the  38th  commemoration  of  our  Master's  death, 
we  are  still  within  the  period  to  which  he  might  have  lived, 
had  he  attained  what  he  more  than  once  alludes  to,  the  age 
of  Fontenelle.  The  first  thought  then  which  the  occasion 
suggests  is  regret  for  his  premature  death.  The  sense  of  an 
untimely  loss  is  still  uppermost — the  more  naturally  when 
we  consider  our  present  state.  We  cannot  conceive  this 
state  as  possible  on  the  supposition  of  his  life  having  been 
prolonged  even  to  the  length  of  the  shortest  of  the  three  he 
more  than  once  mentions  together  in  this  connection — the 
life  of  Voltaire — which  would  have  given  him  two-thirds  of 
a  generation  more.  You  all  will  feel  to  what  an  extent  such 
a  prolongation  of  Auguste  Comte's  life  would  have  lessened 
our  difficulties  in  all  directions.  You  will  shortly  have,  if 
you  have  not  already,  in  your  hands,  the  means  of  judgfing 
what  this  lessening  would  have  been  in  one  particular,  but 
most  important,  direction.  The  unforeseen  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  our  advance  as  an  organisation  by  the  conduct 
of  one  highly  trusted  and  honoured  disciple  will  again,  after 
the  interval  of  some  years,  be  submitted  to  the  common 
judgment  in  a  well-weighed  and  calmly  stated  document 
emanating  from  other  disciples  equally  trusted  and  honoured. 
It  is  drawn  from  them  at  length  reluctantly,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  a  painful  experience.  Let  it  be  enough  for  me 
now  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  paper  when  it  reaches 
you.  Having  done  so,  I  go  back  to  the  general  gain  which 
would  have  resulted  from  our  Master's  longer  life.  We 
know  more  or  less  completely  what  we  derive  from  what  he 
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has  left.  What  would  it  have  been  for  us  and  for  all  our 
successors  had  he  left  us  the  conceptions  of  his  genius  all 
worked  out — the  whole  of  his  sj-nthesis  in  its  freshness  and 
unity.  We  can  feel  from  his  letters,  circular  or  private,  the 
power  for  priestly  guidance  and  comfort  which  lay  in  him. 
From  what  he  gave  we  can  see  what  he  would  have  given 
us  had  it  been  our  privilege  to  continue  in  living  communica- 
tion with  him.  What  was  dark  would  have  been  illumined, 
what  was  low  raised  and  supported.  The  deviations  of  the 
first  generation  would  have  been  averted  or  corrected,  the 
second  generation  of  his  disciples  would  have  been  born 
under  his  living  influence,  and  so  not  ha\e  been  subject  to 
the  toss  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  other  evils  attendant  on 
their  having  to  trj'  the  guidance  offered  them.  Disappoint- 
ment and  disillusion  even  when  overcome  are  not  overcome 
without  loss.  Each  year  as  we  feel  the  continuous  pressure 
of  the  difficulties  he  foresaw,  on  this  dzy  of  his  commemora- 
tion we  cannot  escape  the  sense  of  sadness.  It  remains  and 
must  remain  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  the  year,  I  know 
not  even  whether  it  be  not  a  sign  of  our  having  attained  a 
truer  appreciation  of  our  position  and  our  duties  that  this 
sense  of  sadness  deepens  as  we  grow  older.  It  is  a  whole- 
some and  proper  feeling,  for  it  is  rooted  in  reverence  for  our 
great  Teacher,  and  it  issues  in  what  we  all  so  much  need — a 
true  humility.  Nothing  surely  can  more  tend  to  foster  both 
these  feelings  than  the  thought  of  what  we  might  have  been 
with  him,  and  what  we  have  been  and  are  without  him. 
Nothing  I  may  add  can  be  more  calculated  to  draw  out  and 
strengthen  that  which  is  still  too  weak  in  us,  our  devotion 
as  his  disciples  to  his  memory  and  his  work. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  course 
as  Positivists.  There  is  no  readier  or  surer  means  open  to 
us  for  meeting  those  difficulties  than  the  constant  meditation 
of  his  high  example,  as  of  his  teaching.  He  saw  them  more 
clearly  and  truly  than  we  can  hope  to  do.  He  had  ex- 
perienced them  in  himself  so  far  as  they  are  personal ;  he 
had  examined  them  thoroughly  so  far  as  they  come  from 
without.  By  studying  his  method  in  remedying  them  and 
judging  of  them,  we  bring  into  a  clear  light  our  whole 
endeavour,  our  life  and  conduct  He  open  before  us.     At  the 
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same  time,  by  the  contrast  with  the  imperfect  substitutes 
which  we  are  offered  in  other  quarters,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
the  entire  worthlessness  of  these  substitutes. 

Again,  by  such  meditation,  we  should  infuse  into  our 
whole  conceptions  and  work  the  hopefulness,  the  confidence, 
which  are  not  easy  to  maintain  where  there  is  so  much  to 
discourage.  He  is  as  a  pillar  of  hope  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions as  well  as  to  our  own.  His  great  voice  should  be 
always  sounding  in  our  ears  calling  on  us  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  Humanity,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  good 
which  as  Her  interpreter  he  has  shown  to  be  within  our 
reach,  if  only  we  were  determined.  Rightly  is  his  judgment 
insisted  on  that  the  failure  lies  largely  at  the  door  of  his 
disciples.  For  this  end  we  need  to  keep  his  personal 
guidance  very  present  to  our  apprehension.  It  is  not  easy  to 
overrate  the  mischief  of  the  efforts  so  systematically  made  to 
loosen  the  hold  of  this  personal  guidance  upon  us,  to  shake 
Comte's  personal  influence,  even  if  we  confine  such  mischief 
simply  to  its  distracting  our  attention.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  more  and  more  urgent  that  all  Comte's  faithful 
disciples  should  present  him  to  themselves  and  others  as 
being  still  their  supreme,  their  sole,  guide  and  teacher — quite 
as  much  as  if  he  were  still  living — that  we  should  give  him, 
that  is,  though  dead  that  which  he  had  hoped  from  those 
who  should  take  the  place  of  his  first  disciples,  a  complete 
obedience  and  devotion,  listening  to  no  voice  which  would 
impair  our  allegiance. 

We  stand  in  spirit  to-day  before  his  tomb.  We  can  call 
it  up  before  us,  we  have  in  aid  of  any  purely  subjective  effort 
a  satisfactory  image  of  it  due  to  one  of  ourselves.  We  can 
therefore  place  ourselves  in  veneration  by  the  grave  of  the 
Master  whom  we  commemorate.  We  can  present  ourselves 
as  his  grateful  and  devoted  followers,  anxious  to  offer  such 
return  as  we  may  be  able  for  the  benefits  he  has  conferred 
upon  us — sharers  of  his  hopes,  of  his  convictions,  of  his 
feelings,  gradually  too  may  we  not  say  of  the  habits  to  which 
he  attached  such  importance.  In  a  word,  we  stand  before 
him  as  his  obedient  disciples,  as  those  through  whose  agency 
however  imperfect  his  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  this  genera- 
tion, his  life  to  be  continued,  his  glorious  immortality  handed 
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down  to  the  succession  of  the  generations  to  come.  No 
imperfection  of  ours  can  disguise  this  obligation — we  have  no 
wish  to  evade  it ;  with  due  allowance  for  our  weakness  we 
have  resolved  to  discharge  it  so  far  as  it  depends  on  us. 

But  as  we  stand  before  his  tomb  and  read  its  simple 
inscription,  another  train  of  thought  is  awakened.  That 
inscription  is:  Acguste  Comte  and  His  Three  Angels. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  accorded  to  their  association 
with  him  a  greater  attention.  In  earlier  commemorations, 
I  feel  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  this  respect ;  that  we 
were  not  sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  this  inscrip- 
tion; that  on  this  particular  point  as  on  others  there  has 
been  a  short-coming  in  the  presentation  of  our  doctrine  and 
the  method  of  our  propaganda.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  some  that  the  series  of  discourses  which  occupied 
the  latter  part  of  our  spring  and  summer  meetings  was 
directed  to  a  fuller  statement  of  the  conclusions  deducible 
from  the  Catechism  on  this  particular  head.  Those  dis- 
courses aimed  at  expressing  the  need  of  more  insistance  on 
the  greatness  of  the  part  assigned  to  woman  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Rtligion  of  Humanity.  I  treated  the  subject 
under  many  various  aspects,  all  I  hope  converging  to  one 
result,  to  the  showing  the  pre-eminence  of  feeling  in  the 
work  of  human  regeneration,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
eminence of  women ;  in  other  words,  converging  to  the 
establishment  of  love  as  the  sovereign  characteristic  of  Hu- 
manity, and  to  the  consequent  establishment  of  woman  as 
Her  representative.  All  this  found  a  natural  expression  and 
condensation  at  our  last  meeting,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  woman  as  foreshadowed  and  practically  inau- 
gurated by  the  mediasval  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
Mary,  the  Jewish  maiden.  In  connection  with  this  Catholic 
exaltation  of  a  legendary  type,  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  development  of  the  whole  idea  as  of  a  substitution  in 
respect  of  its  personal  embodiment,  in  some  degree,  there- 
fore, in  anticipation  of  to-day's  celebration  I  was  led  to 
dwell  on  the  representative  character  of  one  of  the  three 
angels  whose  memory  is  recalled  by  the  inscription.  This 
may  explain  why  in  what  I  shall  say  to-night  I  shall  dwell 
on  the  two  other  memories  chiefly,  in  no  way  thereby  for- 
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getting  the  position  our  Master  gave  to  her,  who,  without 
excluding  her  associates,  condensed  them  all  for  him  as 
the  paramount  objects  of  his  adoration. 

I  know  not  what  will  be  the  decision  of  the  Universal 
Church  in  after  ages  as  to  the  supplementary  Festivals  in- 
stituted over  and  above  those  which  our  Founder  has  left  us, 
whether  normal  or  provisional.  To  the  judgment  of  that 
Church  must  be  left  any  which  in  the  present  have  been 
instituted  by  this  or  that  group  of  Positivists  as  branches  of 
the  nascent  Church  of  Humanity.  It  may  well  be,  it  seems 
most  likely  that  it  will  be,  that  as  the  generations  pass  and 
the  honour  due  to  our  Master  and  those  who  helped  him, 
who  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  life,  his  objective  life;  as  this 
honour  becomes  more  interwoven  with  the  daily  lives  and 
thoughts  of  all  believers,  special  festivals  in  memorj'  of  the 
three  to  whom  he  was  most  bound  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  whole  worship.  Their  glorification  is  part  of  the  reward 
he  claimed  from  the  future :  it  will  be  given  him  surely 
without  stint.     The  form  alone  can  remain  undecided. 

In  a  recent  publication  by  M.  Teixeira  Mendes,  as  the 
representative  in  this  respect  for  the  time  being,  and  for  a 
particular  object,  of  the  Brazilian  Church,  we  have — and  it 
bears  on  what  I  have  been  saying — a  list  of  the  festivals 
observed  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Those  which  concern  us  for  my 
present  purpose  are  three :  the  first  is  the  Birth  of  Auguste 
Comte,  on  the  19th  of  the  first  month;  the  second  the 
Transformation  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux — she  died  Aprilx<S^  or 
II  Archimedes;  the  third  is  our  present  one,  the  Trans- 
formation of  Auguste  Comte.  We  will  leave  out  for  the 
present  the  second,  and  treat  only  of  the  first  and  third. 
With  the  first  is  associated  by  the  Brazilian  Positivists  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  As  such  it  is  that  we  are  concerned 
with  it  here.  It  raises  the  question  of,  or  it  may  suggest  to 
us  rather,  the  introduction  on  the  return  of  the  birthday  of 
a  direct  tribute  to  his  mother.  It  is  the  special  festival  of 
Rosalie  Boyer.  The  third  is  associated  with  his  adopted 
daughter,  the  third  angel  of  the  group,  Sophie  Bliaux,  by 
marriage  Thomas.  On  these  two  I  would  speak  shortly 
this  evening. 

We  are  aware,  from  our  reading  of  the  works,  how  little 
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we  can  say  of  the  first,  of  his  Mother.  In  the  substance  of 
the  remarks  made  by  M.  Mendes  I  heartily  agree.  If  we 
accept  as  a  fact  of  observation  that  we  all  derive  most  from 
our  mothers,  that  men  are  more  the  children  of  the  mother 
than  of  the  father;  again,  if  we  accept  as  true,  warranted  by 
a  large  induction,  that  great  men  have  had  great  mothers,  a 
truth  manifestly  in  closest  connection  with  the  first,  we 
might  justifiably  argue  backwards  from  the  greatness  of  the 
son  to  the  greatness  of  the  mother;  we  might  so  argue  were 
there  nothing  else  at  hand,  no  other  materials  on  which  to 
found  our  argument.  But,  though  little  is  left  as  materials, 
we  have  more  in  this  case.  Auguste  Comte  bears  testimony 
more  than  once  to  the  strong  Catholic  feeling  of  his  mother. 
He  speaks  of  the  imposing  memorj'  of  the  perfect  Catholicism 
of  his  noble  and  tender  mother.  He  speaks  in  another  place 
of  his  having  received  from  a  very  tender  mother  the  fibre  of 
tenderness  which  was  characteristic  of  his  moral  nature. 
Such  allusions  suffice  for  our  conclusion  as  to  his  mother's 
influence  upon  him  when,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius 
and  under  his  craving  for  a  complete  moral  renovation,  he 
returned  on  the  means  offered  by  his  past  in  support  of  his 
endeavours  after  a  more  perfect  state.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
attributes,  and  justly,  great  weight  to  the  social  impulsion 
given  by  the  time  at  which  he  was  born,  when  all  around 
him  was  still  heaving  with  the  violent  revolutionary  convul- 
sion, a  time  still  under  the  inspiration  of  the  nobler  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  Through  whom  would  this  impulsion  be 
transmitted  but  through  the  mother  ?  In  her  fervent  Catho- 
licism she  must  have  felt  the  dangers  which  had  gathered 
round  her  faith,  shared  the  hopes  that  some  new  and  greater 
order  was  at  hand,  granting  that  in  her  case  such  hopes  did 
not  go  beyond  a  restoration  in  a  purified  form  of  the  order 
she  had  seen  disappear.  The  more  true  her  religion  the 
more  certain  would  be  this  effect  upon  her.  This  it  was,  the 
religious  spirit,  the  fervour  and  the  hope,  which  her  son 
would  inherit  from  her,  at  the  same  time  as  he  inherited  her 
tenderness ;  and  the  transmission  of  such  gifts  was  one 
condition,  and  the  most  essential,  of  his  ultimate  recovery 
from  the  revolutionary  disease,  of  his  restoration  to  a  state 
which  such  a  mother  could  have  accepted.     So  we  read  her 
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contribution  to  the  work  of  his  life.  So  we  see  the  call  there 
is  upon  us  to  treasure  her  memory,  to  accord  her  a  venerant 
homage. 

Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  Auguste  Comte  never 
knew,  what  we  know,  the  extent  of  the  service  his  mother 
rendered  him  in  later  years.  Deceived  by  artful  mispre- 
sentations  he  never  knew  that  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  his 
life,  at  the  time  of  his  insanity,  it  was  by  his  mother's  inter- 
ference that  he  was  rescued  from  perpetual  confinement  as 
a  madman ;  that  it  was  by  her  judicious  and  motherly  care 
that  he  was  nursed,  and  placed  under  conditions  in  which 
his  strong  mental  constitution  could  overcome  the  disorder 
which  had  overpowered  it  for  a  season.  This,  I  believe,  he 
never  knew.  He  gave  to  another  the  credit  of  his  delivery 
from  such  a  destruction.  His  mother,  content  with  having 
saved  him,  was  not  anxious  to  press  her  claims.  She  seems 
to  have  found  her  reward  in  her  pure  mother's  love  which, 
happier  in  loving  than  being  loved,  could  judge  that,  her 
exceptional  effort  having  succeeded,  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  her  son,  under  his  circumstances,  that  she  should 
not  appear;  she  could  hope  that  when  he  was  restored  to 
health  those  circumstances  might  yet  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory existence.  Whatever  her  motive  or  reasoning,  the  fact 
seems  clear  that  she  retired,  leaving  the  husband  and  wife 
to  their  own  life,  an  act  in  all  probability  of  her  judgement  to 
the  entire  suppression  of  herself  and  her  mother's  feelings ; 
an  act  accomplished  with  a  noble  reticence;  an  act  evi- 
dencing, if  we  estimate  it  aright,  her  close  kinship  of  nature 
with  her  son. 

Let  these  imperfect  remarks  be  enough  for  the  present  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Auguste  Comte's  mother,  a  tribute 
for  the  first  time  directly  offered  in  this  place,  offered  to  her 
that  is  by  name  and  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  sacred  group. 
My  task  is  easier  when  I  turn  to  the  third  member  of  the 
group,  the  adopted  daughter  of  whom  we  read  in  our  second 
reading.  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  on  this  point  of  the 
suggestion  contained  in  M.  Mendes'  publication  and  offer 
him  my  thanks  for  it,  equally  so,  I  may  say,  in  respect  to 
what  is  to  follow.  In  speaking  of  her  I  have  not  to  rely  in 
any  way   on   probabilities  and  inferences   which   however 
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legitimate  must  still  be  only  probabilities.  I  can  now  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  from  recollection,  spread  over 
many  years,  from  an  acquaintance  which  grew  in  intimacy 
each  time  I  saw  her  in  the  interval  between  her  adoptive 
father's  death  and  her  own.  I  regret,  as  others  who  with 
me  knew  her  and  talked  much  with  her  probably  regret  for 
themselves,  that  I  did  not  trust  less  to  ray  memory,  that  I 
did  not  fix  by  an  immediate  record  her  notices  of  the  past. 
She  herself  felt  very  deeply  her  own  inability  to  communicate 
by  writing  to  the  coming  generations  her  impressions  and 
reminiscences.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  relying  too  con- 
fidently on  my  memory,  I  shall  be  very  cautious  in  what  I 
say  so  far  as  it  has  to  rest  solely  on  its  accuracy.  Sophie 
Bliaux  was  a  peasant  girl  from  Picardy.  In  her  own  simple 
and  vivid  language  she  had  been  bred  to  poverty,  cleanliness, 
and  submission.  She  had  no  instruction,  was  entirely  un- 
lettered— fortunately  so,  was  her  Master's  judgment,  of  which 
anyone  who  knew  her  would  see  the  justice.  She  married, 
shortly  before  entering  his  service,  one  of  her  own  class,  a 
peasant  from  Savoy,  and  she  and  the  family  so  formed  re- 
mained to  aid  and  cheer  our  ^faster  after  his  wife  had  left 
him.  You  have  heard  his  testimony  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  this  influence  upon  him.  I  first  saw  Madame  Thomas  in 
1849.  I  remember  the  kindness  with  which  she  welcomed 
me  on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
Comte's  death  in  1857  that  we  knew  the  relation  in  which 
she  had  stood  to  him,  and  could  appreciate  the  value  of  her 
devoted  service.  Both  she  and  her  husband  had  identified 
their  lives  with  his.  In  this  they  are  a  type  of  the  domesticity 
of  the  future.  She  more  especially  was  identified  with  his 
life  as  more  capable  of  entering  into  the  construction  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  into  his  thoughts  and  plans.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  privilege  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  the 
daily  close  communication  with  the  greatest  of  Humanity's 
servants. 

What  more  could  be  said  in  her  honour  than  that  she 
proved  herself  worthy  of  it  ?  She  kept  all  these  sayings  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart.  They  found  a  soil  adapted  for 
their  reception.  The  daily  contact  with  so  great  a  nature, 
the    constant    influx   of  conceptions   of   such   nobility   and 
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grandeur  had  strengthened  and  illumined  her  whole  being. 
She  lived  in  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  it  was  her 
delight  and  consolation  to  reproduce  what  she  could  of  her 
impressions.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  her  attitude  was  not 
merely  passive.  He  speaks  of  the  frequent  superiority  of 
her  inspirations.  Morally,  too,  she  was  of  use  to  him.  She 
had  found  him  in  some  degree  the  worse  for  what  he  had 
gone  through,  soured  by  the  painful  experience  of  his  married 
life,  and  rather  prone  to  suspicion  of  those  on  whose  service 
he  relied,  doubtful  whether  there  could  be  disinterested 
service  and  attachment  given  him.  She  worked  on  patiently, 
and  overcame  by  her  loving  service  any  such  tendencies. 
He  was,  as  he  confesses,  too  prone  to  anger,  too  harsh 
towards  his  opponents.  Her  influence  was  exerted,  and  not 
in  vain,  to  calm  and  soothe  him.  When  we  consider  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  when  she  first  entered  his  service, 
and  the  terrible  loss  he  sustained  some  few  years  later  in 
the  death  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  obligation  we  owe  this  humble  and  simple  servant 
of  Humanity  for  her  part  in  the  existence  of  our  Master 
during  the  eleven  last  years  of  his  life  ;  not  to  speak  of  her 
devotedness  before  both  to  him  and  to  her  whom  he  so  loved. 
When  we  knew  her,  what  she  had  done,  what  she  had 
given,  and  what  she  had  suffered,  had  left  her,  even  with 
our  imperfect  understanding  of  the  whole  history,  a  singular 
attraction  and  moral  beauty  in  correspondence  with  the 
charm  of  her  presence  and  manner.  Her  grief  and  her 
affection  found  a  consolatory  expression  in  pouring  out  to 
comparative  strangers  her  ideas  and  her  recollections.  Inter- 
course with  her  was  always  most  profitable  from  what  she 
was,  as  well  as  from  what  she  had  to  tell.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  intercourse  it  impressed  on  one  the  greatness 
of  the  personal  loss  we  had  all  suffered.  It  is  not  easy  to 
replace  oneself  in  the  condition  and  attitude  we  were  then 
in,  but  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  her  con- 
versation deepened  and  gave  reality  to  what  had  been 
hitherto  a  rather  general  impression.  On  this  first  occasion 
of  her  distinct  commemoration  such  a  general  tribute  must 
be  enough.  It  may  serve  to  introduce  the  subject.  She, 
too,  was  taken  from  us  prematurely.    She  found  no  com- 
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pensation  for  her  great  loss,  though  she  did  not  succumb 
directly  to  her  sorrow.  The  milieu  in  which  she  lived 
was  not  very  congenial  to  her.  What  could,  in  fact,  take 
the  place  of  what  she  had  lost  ?  It  could  not  be  filled  by 
occasional  satisfactions.  There  were  but  few  amongst  the 
Positivists,  her  compatriots,  who  understood  her  position  or 
duly  appreciated  her  value  ;  who  gave  anything  like  its  due 
significance  to  her  adoption,  or  to  the  grounds  on  which 
such  an  honour  rested.  The  shortcomings  of  our  earlier 
years  are  traceable  here  as  in  so  much  else. 

We  may  hope,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  future  will  atone 
for  these  shortcomings ;  that  even  in  what  we  speak  of  as 
the  present  they  may  be  in  a  measure  atoned  for.  What  I 
have  said  has  for  its  chief  aim  to  draw  attention  to  an  exist- 
ence so  worthy  of  it.  If  it  should  inspire  others  to  give  it 
more  consideration,  and  to  bring  together  all  that  can  give 
life  and  fulness  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  I  shall  be  most  glad. 

Auguste  Comte  and  his  three  angels.  What  I  have  been 
saying  has  been  all  in  reference  to  this  inscription.  There 
is  yet  something  which  I  would  say.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
feeling  too  largely  spread  that  his  life  was  a  profoundly 
unfortunate  one.  I  may  condense  this  feeling  in  one  ex- 
pression which  I  have  heard  used — a  blasted  life.  Was  it 
so  ?  Does  it  so  appear  in  his  innermost  revelations  of 
himself?  In  no  wise — I  will  for  the  moment  put  aside,  not 
insist  upon  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  a  task  accepted,  a 
thought  of  highest  fruitfulness  to  all  the  future  of  suffering 
Humanity  executed  by  the  incessant  labour  of  years — only 
not  fully  executed  because  life  was  prematurely  closed.  I 
will  not  insist  upon  the  sustaining  power  of  a  creative  genius. 
1  will  limit  myself  to  the  immediate  record — to  what  the 
inscription  suggests,  when  we  interpret  it  thoughtfully  by  all 
his  teaching  as  to  the  real  constituent  of  human  happiness. 

Tried  he  was  by  anxiety  for  daily  bread,  by  persecution, 
by  distrust,  by  loneliness,  by  loss — a  loss  bringing  the  bitterest 
pain — so  far  is  true — he  avows  it  all.  But  under  it  all  he 
speaks  of  happiness — and  he  is  distinct  as  to  what  constitutes 
happiness.  True  happiness  as  true  duty  Is  to  live  for  others. 
He  had  had  a  glimpse  in  all  its  fulness  of  the  true  happiness 
of  man,  through  a  profound  and  pure  passion  he  had  attained 
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a  just  appreciation  of  the  affective  part  of  human  nature. 
He  had  not  to  quit  life  without  a  due  experience  of  that 
nature's  best  emotions.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  poignant 
sufferings  that  can  be  caused  by  affection,  I  never  ceased,  he 
says,  to  feel  that  the  essential  for  happiness  is  always  to  have 
the  heart  rightly  filled — be  it  even  with  grief — ^yes  even  with 
grief — the  most  bitter  grief.  The  most  loving  of  philosophers 
he  in  fact  felt  in  its  full  force  the  value  of  affection,  and  it 
was  given  to  him  to  live  in  affection,  by  memory,  by  worship 
superseding  memory  as  it  were  by  communion,  by  its  actual 
presence  ministering  daily  to  him. 

Give  its  full  meaning  to  the  inscription.  Think  of  the 
honour  it  gives,  as  of  the  honour  it  confers  on  him — the 
honour  conferred  by  the  love  of  three  such  beings.  He  who 
lived  in  constant  intercourse  with,  under  the  influence  of, 
three  such  angels — who  drank  so  deep  of  the  holiest  spring 
of  human  blessedness,  cannot  be  thought  of  as  unhappy.  It 
was  a  somewhat  austere  lot  that  had  fallen  to  him,  but  it  was 
replete  with  the  noblest,  most  vivifying  influences,  fraught 
with  blessings  to  himself  and  to  mankind.  It  was  a  rich 
existence — rich  in  all  that  constitutes  true  wealth — the 
richness  in  spirit. 


When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me.  And  when 
the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me. 

Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 

The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me.  My  judgment 
was  as  a  robe  and  diadem. 

I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew 
not  I  searched  out. 
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Address  Delivbhbd  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  ig,  Chapel  Street.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

On  3  GuUnberg,  lof]  (15  Auguit,  iSgsJ. 

I  said,  when  we  separated  in  July,  that  there  must  be  a 
certain  discontinuity  in  our  action,  in  our  meetings,  but  that 
there  would  be  none  in  our  thought.  For  that  all  which  for 
some  Sundays  I  had  been  submitting  to  your  consideration 
connected  most  readily  and  evidently  with  this  the  first  of 
the  two  meetings  held  during  the  interval  of  our  regular 
Sunday  celebrations.  The  Festival  of  the  Virgin- Mother, 
in  its  provisional  not  less  than  in  its  ultimate  form,  ranks  as 
the  second  in  importance  of  our  Festivals — immediately  after, 
and  the  complement  of,  the  Festival  of  Humanity.  The 
worship  it  inaugurates  is  the  highest,  most  concentrated 
expression  of  the  true  relation  of  woman  to  man,  which 
under  various  aspects  it  had  been  my  aim  to  present  to  you. 
In  all  I  had  said  I  had  been  guided  by  the  teaching  and 
method  of  the  Catechism,  and  so  been  led  up  to  the  whole 
institution  of  Positive  worship,  in  which  the  worship  of  Her 
representatives  fuses  in  the  worship  of  Humanity.  It  is  in 
this  worship  that  Humanity  finds  her  ideal  presentation, 
and  it  may  therefore  stand  for  the  whole  of  Her  Religion. 
The  fusion  above  mentioned  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  closeness  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
two  greatest  Festivals  of  that  religion. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  not  realized  the  importance  of  this 
second  Festival.  We  have  had  now  an  experience  of  ten 
years.  For  so  long  a  time  it  has  been  instituted,  and  it  may 
be  therefore  looked  on  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  worship, 
but  it  hardly  takes  its  due  place  in  our  estimation.    The 
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lower  position  it  has  taken  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  its  not 
being  in  the  Catechism.  It  is  one  of  the  additions  made  in 
the  later  works  when  our  Master  was  constructing  the 
ritual  more  fully.  It  was  therefore  not  introduced  so  early 
into  our  practice  as  was  the  opening  Festival  of  the  year. 
In  this  as  in  so  many  ways  we  are  growing  into  the  possess- 
ion of  our  Faith,  we  have  not  entered  into  full  possession. 
Then  again  our  northern  Protestant  antecedents  dispose  us 
less  towards  the  feeling  on  which  it  rests.  I  add  the  epithet 
northern,  because  it  indicates  a  tendency  traceable  apart 
from  any  conscious  Protestantism,  a  tendency  which  is  of 
northern  origin.  For  instance,  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
we  have  no  allusion  to  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin,  though  it 
had  been  the  common  practice  of  the  medieval  Catholicism 
which  finds  in  most  respects  its  best  exposition  in  that  work. 
Increase  of  reflection  on  the  whole  subject  will  fill  up 
any  deficiency  there  may  be,  will  implant  in  us  a  truer 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Festival  and  of  all  that  it 
denotes.  To.  such  increase  of  reflection  there  is  much  to 
call  us  in  the  actual  state  of  thought  and  conduct  with  which 
we  are  in  contact.  There  is  no  lack  of  stimulation.  The 
subject  of  the  position  of  women  is  ever  present  with  us,  and 
forms  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated  no  slight  portion  of 
our  social  difficulties.  We  may  see  how  natural  it  is  that 
it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  the  accumulation  of  revolu- 
tions— so  to  speak — which  we  have  inherited — and  no  one  of 
which  is  as  yet  closed.  Take  the  passage  in  the  preface  to 
the  Catechism  which  speaks  of  the  successive  parts  taken  in 
the  radical  convulsion  of  modern  society  by  the  four  classes 
which  compose  it,  and  what  I  mean  may  be  clear.  The 
intellectual  insurrection  against  the  older  order  is  manifestly 
not  terminated.  Neither  is  the  insurrection  of  the  wealthier 
industrial  classes  against  the  previous  occupants  of  political 
power — nor  thirdly  is  the  struggle  of  the  proletariate  to 
attain  its  just  requirements.  These  are  three  revolutions 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  by  our  past,  and  all  three  are 
still  in  full  course.  Into  such  an  atmosphere  of  change  is 
now  introduced  the  revolution  in  regard  to  women.  Funda- 
mental and  most  difficult  in  itself,  its  course  feels  the  full 
influence  of  the  revolutionary  feelings  aroused  by  the  existing 
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movements  amongst  which  it  takes  its  place.  In  itself  it  is 
the  last  and  most  searching  change  of  the  whole.  Wc  may 
well  expect  it  to  be  beset  with  trouble.  There  is  this 
comfort  in  the  situation  so  constituted  that  we  have,  by 
virtue  of  this  introduction,  the  whole  field  of  revolution  now 
before  us — that  we  know,  in  short,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done — and  at  the  same  time  we  have  at!  the 
essential  bases  of  the  final  regeneration  prepared.  As  there 
is  no  new  element  to  be  dealt  with  the  work  of  reorganisa- 
tion may  begin.  There  is  more  than  this.  We  have  the 
condition  given  under  which  that  work  may  be  surely 
accomplished.  For  the  close  of  this  fourth  and  final  revolu- 
tion, whenever  it  shall  be  effected,  carries  with  it  the  closing 
of  the  preceding  three — a  statement  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  point  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  viz.,  on 
the  affirmation  that  woman  is  the  organ  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  the  task  which  has  devolved  on  this  and  succeeding 
generations  —  the  task  of  establishing  the  Religion  of 
Humanity. 

But  I  have  little  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  with  any 
crisis  of  explosion.  I  have  alluded  to  it  because  we  thus 
see  that  from  disorder  as  from  order,  from  revolution  as  from 
renovation,  from  the  negative  no  less  than  from  the  positive 
aspect  of  our  times,  we  can  get  support  for  our  contention 
that  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  new  religion  the  first 
place  belongs  to  women,  equally  as  it  will  do  when  the 
normal  constitution  of  that  religion  shall  have  been  achieved. 

Actually,  we  are  most  concerned  with  the  period  of 
transition,  and  with  the  consideration  of  the  Festival  as  in 
form  at  least  a  provisional  institution.  Its  various  aspects 
as  so  considered,  the  points  to  be  noticed  in  it,  are  given  in 
the  passage  which  has  been  read  to  us  as  the  second  reading, 
and  which  deserves,  short  as  it  is,  nay  requires,  much 
meditation.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  expanded  in  the 
Morals — both  theoretical  and  practical.  It  is  as  we  have  it 
but  an  outline — the  essential  creation.  One  aspect  stands 
out  in  great  prominence.  The  preservation  of  continuity, 
the  character  of  the  celebration  as  a  link  between  the  in- 
coming order  and  that  which  has  been,  between  the  re- 
presentative type  of  Humanity  in  the  Past  and   the  re- 
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presentatives  of  Humanity  in  the  Future,  finally  between 
the  unconscious  and  the  systematic  supremacy  of  woman. 

This  great   doctrine  came  to  our  medieval   forefathers 
naturally  embodied  in  a  personal  type,  naturally,  as  so  alone 
qualified  to  harmonise  with  all  their  religious  conceptions. 
It  came  to  them  with  a  certain  difference  as  to  its  origin.    It 
had  been  of  gradual  growth,  a  development  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church  both  eastern  and  western,  not  a  part  of 
the  teachings  of  the  primitive — the  Apostolic  Church.  Hence 
its   non-acceptance   before-mentioned   by  those  who  would 
return  on  the  Primitive  Church,  and  free  themselves  from 
the  additions  derived  from  the  social  and  moral  wants  of  the 
successive  generations.     It  had  grown  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  emphatic  Godhead  of  the  Son.     In  a  word, 
the  past  faith  returned  upon  the  Mother  as  consecrated  by 
the  Son,  by  her  election  to  so  high  a  function.    This,  again, 
was  in  accord  throughout  with  the  strong  individual  person- 
ality of  the  whole  system.     Our  faith  consecrates  the  Son 
through  the  Mother  as  one  coming  from  Her.     Both  faiths 
adhere  to  the  Mother-type,  but  in  the  newer,  in  this  respect 
as  throughout,  the  individualism  or  personality  disappears, 
the  collective  character  is  paramount.    It  is  no  contradiction 
to  this  statement  if  we  attach  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future  a  certain  personal  element  to  our  collective  conception, 
if,  in  gratitude  for  the  unparalleled  service  rendered  by  her, 
the  visible  emblem  of  this  collectivity,  the  impersonation  of 
Humanity,  whether  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  bear  for  all 
time  the  likeness  of  the  noble  and  tender  patroness  to  whose 
inspiration  is  due  the  foundation  of  the  Religion.     As  such 
she  may  well  stand  as  the  representative  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Humanity.     Her  destiny  in  the  one  life  as  in  the 
other  is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  supreme  inter- 
preter and  revealer  of  the  Great  Being.     But  while  mindful 
of  the  truth  that  Humanity  is  greater  than  any  or  all  of  Her 
eminent  servants,  we  may  yet  feel  that  our  human  homage 
can  be  given  without  stint  to  the  two  organs  who  have  been 
the  channel   of  such  unspeakable  benefits.     In  this  as  in 
much  else  we  are  in  the  period  of  growth ;  we  see  but  the 
beginnings  of  that  which  shall  be.     For  the  modem  as  for 
the  medieval  type  the  creative  power  of  Humanity  will  be 
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exerted,  if  in  a  quite  unequal  degree.  Humanity  alone  takes 
the  position  of  Her  medieval  type,  the  modern  is  but  Her 
representative.  There  is  this  further  difference  between  the 
two,  the  earlier  type  was  a  purely  ideal  creation  of  Hu- 
manity, whilst  the  later  is  a  real  type,  the  creative  power 
being  limited  to  the  idealisation. 

It  was  to  this  point  that  we  had  come  at  our  last  meeting 
at  the  end  of  Charlemagne.  I  then  insisted  on  the  relation 
in  which  the  catechumen  in  the  Catechism  stood  to  her 
teacher — the  Priest.  I  then  said  that  they  were  no  abstract 
interlocutors,  nor  even  mere  representative  tj-pes  who  were 
before  us;  but  that  the  dialogue  was  between  Auguste 
Comte  and  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  subjectively  present  with  the 
extremest  vividness,  a  vividness  only  limited  by  the  con- 
ditions of  sanity,  that  the  instruction  given  was  in  its  first 
imparting  a  spiritual  communion  of  the  most  real  kind, 
instinct  with  the  deepest,  most  cherished  emotions  of  the 
instructor.  He,  the  sole  interpreter  as  then  of  Humanity, 
spoke  to  Her  in  whom  he  saw  Her  highest  representative. 

In  all  ways  I  think  we  shall  gain  in  proportion  as  we 
place  ourselves  at  the  same  point  of  view,  not  merelj'  by  the 
increase  of  living  interest  it  will  give  to  the  teaching,  but  as 
thus  keeping  constantly  before  us  the  best  instance  of  the 
higher  relations  of  woman  with  man  ;  a  distinct  example  of 
the  lesson  our  religion  seeks  to  inculcate,  that  it  finds  its 
most  concentrated  and  effective  expression  in  the  Virgin- 
Mother. 

Still,  to-day  it  is  on  the  more  historic  side  that  we 
approach  this  creation  of  Humanity  during  the  middle  ages. 
We  have  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered 
by  this  beautiful  type  to  the  previous  generations  to  whom 
it  was  known,  with  no  exclusion  of  our  own  generation; 
and  also  with  no  exclusion  of  our  own  nationality  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  West.  If  dogmatically  we  have  rejected 
the  medieval  faith  in  this  particular,  if  we  still  dogmatically 
reject  it,  it  has  in  later  years  reasserted  in  a  considerable 
degree  its  power;  its  adaptation,  when  viewed  in  its  essential 
meaning,  to  the  wants  of  our  nature,  has  been  increasingly 
recognised.  Religious  feeling  and  human  instincts  have 
overridden  dogma.      All  the  fragments    of   the   once  all- 
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penetrating  worship  of  the  Virgin  have  been  cherished  by 
the  more  Catholic  feeling  which  has  made  its  way  into  our 
Protestant  thought.  And  this  tendency  in  the  strictly 
religious  domain  has  been  partly  anticipated,  partly  strength- 
ened, by  the  concurrence  of  our  poets,  nor  of  our  poets  alone, 
the  true  poets,  now  as  ever,  faithfully  interpreting  the 
aspirations  of  Humanity.  There  has  risen,  as  it  were,  a 
collective  Protestant  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  formed  by  the 
contributions  of  many  writers,  a  circumstance  which  adds  to 
its  value  as  an  indication  of  the  change  wrought  by  time  in 
socialising  the  individualistic  character  of  Protestantism. 

As  in  so  many  other  directions  the  current  of  opinion  on 
this  particular  subject  sets  in  our  favour,  and  renders  easier 
the  recurring  celebration  of  this  our  provisional  human 
Festival.  It  renders  less  strange  the  honour  we  pay  to  the 
Virgin- Mother  of  the  medieval  church  by  a  Festival  which  is 
a  continuation  of  and  a  substitute  for  the  theological  festival 
of  her  assumption,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an  earnest  of 
the  more  completely  human  Festival  in  which  the  provisional 
is  to  merge.  In  full  sympathy  with  our  fathers  we  can  enjoy 
all  the  beauty  which  gathered  round  the  object  of  their 
adoration,  the  being  at  once  humble  and  lofty  beyond  all 
other  created  beings,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  mystic  rose, 
the  channel  of  all  joy  above,  of  all  blessings  to  man  below — 
the  Mother  of  mercy,  the  Mater  Dolorosa  whose  countenance 
was  ever  ready  to  bend  itself  on  the  suffering,  and  so  the 
Mother  of  consolation.  By  the  strong  subjectivity  which 
characterises  our  religious  life  and  its  worship,  we  can  put 
ourselves  without  difficulty  in  their  place  and  accept  their 
consecration ;  we  can  feel  that  we  are  the  children  of  Saint 
Bernard.  We  can  even,  on  an  historic  retrospect,  surpass 
the  worshippers  among  whom  that  eminent  saint  holds  the 
chief  place.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  for  us  not  the  representative 
of  one  but  of  all  the  monotheistic  religions  of  the  West.  She 
has  for  us,  as  we  honour  her  on  this  day,  a  wider  power — a 
power  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  which  isolate  from  one 
another  the  three  great  monotheisms.  She  forms  a  link 
between  them ;  her  adoration  overrides  their  differences. 
She  does  this  as  the  Jewess  honoured  by  Islam  and 
Catholicism  alike. 
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But  our  Festival  is  not  merely  historical  in  its  character, 
we  have  to  remember.  During  the  first  stage  of  the  organic 
transition — and  it  is  in  this  state  that  we  still  are — it  incor- 
porates the  best  condensation  of  the  middle  ages.  But  such 
incorporation  is  only  a  part  of  it ;  it  is  as  a  germ  of  the  higher 
institution  that  it  is  incorporated.  What  is  really  meant  to 
be  founded  is  the  worship  of  the  representatives  of  Humanity 
— the  abstract  worship  of  Woman.  As  inaugurating  that 
abstract  worship  it  is  essentially  a  part  of  our  public  worship, 
which  \vi]\  preside  over  and  direct  our  private  worship,  but 
which  is  distinct  from  it  in  idea,  even  when  in  practice  the 
two  seem  most  to  fuse  into  one  another. 

The  term  abstract  marks  the  distinction.  For  our  private 
worship  is  concrete  ;  it  is  not  addressed,  that  is,  to  woman, 
but  in  the  normal  condition  of  Humanity  to  which  all  is 
slowly  tending,  it  is  paid  to  the  women  with  whom  each 
believer  is  or  has  been  in  personal  relation — to  the  mother, 
the  wife,  the  daughter,  and  the  sister,  with  whom  he  has 
lived  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  family.  They  are  for  him  the 
beings  through  whom  he  recognises  and  comprehends  the 
Humanity  whom  they  represent.  They  make  the  conception 
of  Her  easy  for  him  to  grasp.  It  is  by  a  gradual  process,  by 
one  step  after  another,  that  he  passes  into  Her  presence ;  that 
by  virtue  of  the  concreteness  of  Her  known  representatives, 
what  there  is  of  difficulty  in  Her  more  abstract  existence 
disappears.  By  the  ordinary  process  of  his  life,  in  fact,  he 
lives  himself  into  Her  life.  This  is  the  solid  basis  of  his  life 
in  Her — this  sum  of  the  family  influences  which  are  condensed 
in  woman — under  the  constant  action  of  which  She  becomes 
concrete,  a  real  Being  seen  and  yet  unseen.  The  way  in 
which  we  the  earlier  disciples  of  Her  religion  have  approached 
Humanity  has  been  very  different  from  this.  Hence,  from 
this  difference  I  mean,  much  of  our  hesitation,  much  of  our 
half-conviction,  of  the  imperfection  of  our  feelings,  of  our 
unreadiness  to  pass  from  feelings  to  religious  habits.  It  is  to 
the  same  genera!  cause,  to  the  want  of  perception  of  the 
mediatorial  agency  of  women — the  not  understanding  the 
part  assigned  to  them  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Posi- 
tive Religion  and  its  worship,  that  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  intellectual  rejection  of  that  religion,  so  far  that  is  as 
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the  rejection  of  it  has  been  due  to  purely  intellectual  diffi- 
culties. 

Suppress  the  earlier  terms  in  the  series  of  our  adorations, 
and  the  last  and  highest  term  becomes  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension, if  not  absolutely  unintelligible.  These  earlier 
terms,  we  have  seen,  connect  us  with  the  family,  and  the 
connection  is  suggestive  of  a  train  of  thought  leading  us  to 
the  same  point.  All  hangs  together.  We  say,  and  we  say 
truly,  that  we  have  in  the  Positivist  Religion  Love  for 
principle.  It  is  but  a  change  in  the  form  of  words  when  we 
affirm  the  supremacy  of  the  heart  over  the  intellect,  of  the 
feelings  over  thought  and  activity.  Nor  is  it  more  than  the 
simplest,  most  direct  development  of  this  affirmation  when 
we  assert  the  supremacy  in  human  society  of  women,  when 
we  assign  them  as  above  the  office  of  mediators  between 
man  and  Humanity.  It  is  again  but  an  incident  of  such  an 
office,  one  of  its  numerous  aspects,  a  most  natural  deduction 
from  it,  that  their  place  in  regard  to  the  worship  should 
be,  as  it  is,  also  intermediate,  the  introduction  to  the  com- 
pleter form,  that  they  should  be  the  medium  through  which 
man  passes  into  the  direct  presence  of  the  power  they 
represent. 

Nor  are  we  detaching  ourselves  from  the  great  basic 
principle,  nor  even  pointing  out  any  remoter  consequence  of 
it,  when  we  deduce  one  simple  practical  conclusion  from  all 
that  we  have  been  saying,  that  the  true  happiness  of  man  is 
sought  not  in  intellectual  existence  nor  in  action,  but  in 
affection.  I  will  not  discuss  this  conclusion,  which  is  brought 
home  to  us  by  many  a  familiar  expression  taken  from  the 
works  of  our  Master,  and  supported  by  a  long  tradition  of 
religious  teaching  before  him.  I  would  rather  turn  to  its 
social  significance,  to  its  bearing  in  respect  of  the  inevitable 
inequalities  in  our  social  order,  not  merely  as  they  exist  in 
the  very  imperfect  present  arrangements,  but  as  they  will 
exist  in  the  most  perfect  condition  which  we  can  ever  hope 
that  such  social  order  will  attain,  the  condition,  that  is,  which 
we  speak  of  as  the  normal  order.  By  making  affection  the 
main  source  of  human  happiness,  happiness  becomes  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  the  common  possession  of  all. 
Intellect  and  wealth  are  most   unequally  distributed,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  when  all  has  been  done  that 
can  wisely  be  done  to  secure  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
either,  there  will  not  still  remain  a  large  amount  of  dispro- 
portion in  regard  to  them.  Affection  is  open  to  all,  and  its 
cultivation  also  is  open  to  all.  All  can  secure  the  blessings 
it  confers.  In  the  universality  of  the  life  of  affection  lies  the 
compensation  to  the  immense  majority  of  the  race,  the 
compensation  to  mankind,  we  might  say,  for  the  absence  of 
the  power  conferred  by  the  two  other  constituents  of  our 
nature. 

If  so,  if  the  kingdom  of  man  is  really  a  kingdom  of  love, 
then  is  it  clear  what  direction  our  social  effort  should  mainly 
take.  For  the  proper  home  of  love,  the  natural  sphere  for  all 
our  affections,  is  the  family,  and  the  chief  stress  of  all 
exertion  should,  therefore,  be  directed  on  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  the  human  family,  a  consideration  far  too 
little  attended  to  by  the  socialism  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Unless  the  primary,  the  elementary  unit  of  human  society  be 
satisfactorily  organised,  all  the  rest  must  be  imperfectly 
ordered.  For  my  present  purpose  such  a  general  statement 
is  enough.  It  is  enough,  that  is,  to  connect  the  end  of  this 
Address  with  the  earlier  portions,  which  were  devoted  in  one 
■way  or  another  to  the  influence  and  position  of  women,  and 
to  the  worship  which  follows  from  both.  The  family  is  the 
link  between  them.  I  leave  untouched  the  question  whether 
women  can  wisely  be  detached  from  family  life.  Suffice  it 
that  where  there  is  family  life  its  right  ordering  must  depend 
on  women — that  the  family  resides  in  women. 

All  then  who  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the  family  as 
the  basis  of  all  human  union  will  see  the  importance  of 
bringing  their  meditation  to  bear  on  the  subject  to  which  this 
day's  celebration  calls  attention.  The  more  reflection  we 
give  it,  the  more  we  shall  see  why  it  is  that  our  great  Teacher 
condenses  his  religious  creation  in  the  Virgin-Mother.  We 
shall  understand  his  reasons  for  introducing  this  special 
Festival  as  co-equal  with  that  of  Humanity,  as  its  indispens- 
able complement.  We  shall  see,  that  is,  that  what  it 
represents  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  religious  government 
of  mankind,  to  the  innermost  source  of  our  regeneration.  It 
permeates  all  our  worship.     It  presides  over  the  searching 
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discipline  which  that  worship  institutes.  As  we  grow 
towards  it  we  shall  see  with  what  a  power  it  can  aid  us  in  all 
our  difficulties,  personal,  domestic,  or  social.  More  than  this 
we  shall  see  what  a  high  ideal  it  offers  us  for  our  own  life, 
what  a  promise  it  holds  out  for  the  life  of  our  successors. 

I  am  aware  of,  I  have  already  alluded  to,  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  right  estimate  of  the  whole  doctrine  which 
centres  in  this  Festival — the  obstacles  to  its  full  acceptance. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  acceptance  must  be  a  gradual 
process  generally.  I  can  only  hope  that  no  imperfection 
of  statement  may  interfere  with  my  sole  aim — the  inducing 
those  who  hear  me  to  give  the  subject  their  thoughtful 
consideration. 


I 


CELEBRATION    OF   THE    CENTENA/iY   OF 
AUGUSTS   COMTE'S  BIRTH. 

THREE  ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  CHURCH   OF 
HUMANITY,  ig,  Chapul  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

I.  Centenary   of   Birth:    Address  delivered  at  a  Social 

Meeting  on  19  Moses  -^  {Wednesday,  19  January,  1898). 
Rosalie  Boyeb. 

II.  The  Festival  of  the  Virgis-Mothek,  leading  to  that 

of  Woman:   Address  on  3  Gutenberg  -j^"*    {Monday,  15 
August,  1898).  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 

III.  Commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte's  Death:  Ad- 

dress on  24  Gutenberg  -^^  {Monday,  5  September,  iSgS). 
Sophie  Bliaux. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE   BIRTH  OF  AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 

(Bom  at  Montfillier  19  yanuary,  1798J 

Collect  for  the  Occasion. 

Great  Master,  Spiritual  Father,  "without  whose  life  we 
had  not  been,"  we  celebrate  with  deep  thankfulness  this  day 
of  thy  birth. 

Many  and  great  are  the  dead  who  so  lived  that  all  who 
came  after  them  may  live  nobler  and  better  lives,  and 
reverently  and  gratefully  would  we  think  of  them  ;  but  thou 
earnest  in  the  hour  of  Humanity's  last  great  need,  and  more 
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fully  because  more  consciously  didst  thou  devote  thyself  to 
Her  service.  In  loneliness,  in  privation,  often  in  uncer- 
tainty for  the  morrow's  bread,  didst  thou  live,  but  thou  didst 
live  also  in  ever-increasing  love  for  Humanity,  and  thou 
wast  sure  of  Her  love,  though,  as  thou  saidst  in  thy  sorrow. 
She  could  only  render  thee  that  holy  affection  long  after 
thou  hadst  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Thou  art  out  of 
reach  of  our  service  too.  Yet  was  there  a  recompense  thou 
didst  desire — that  thy  guardian  angels  should  live  on  in  thy 
life,  their  names  be  united  with  thine,  honoured  and  cherished 
in  the  Church  which  thou  didst  found. 

One  faithful  woman  taught  thee  to  believe  in  Woman, 
and  she  survived  thee,  loving  and  mourning  thee  till  her 
death. 

Another,  whom  thou  didst  survive,  called  out  thy  deepest 
tenderness  and  devotion,  and  so  revealed  to  thee  the  highest 
secret  of  Humanity,  the  perfect  harmony  of  religion  founded 
on  love. 

But  to-day  we  commemorate  chiefly  her  of  whom  we 
know  least,  her  who  bears  the  holiest  name  of  all,  who 
transmitted  to  thee  those  seeds  of  tenderness  which  others 
fostered,  whose  influence,  dimmed  awhile,  yet  resumed  its 
early  sway  over  thee  in  thy  later  years,  the  "noble,"  the 
"admirable,'*  the  "venerable,"  thy  "very  tender"  Mother, 
Rosalie  Boyer. — Amen. 


This  prayer  which  has  been  given  me  may  serve  to 
introduce  an  informal  Address  on  this  occasion.  It  gives,  in 
fact,  the  keynote ;  for  I  wish  the  memory  of  Auguste  Comte's 
Mother  to  preside  over  all  I  say  to-night,  as  far  as  can  be. 
This  is  natural  on  the  day  which  commemorates  his  birth — 
this  year  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
begin  with  the  names  given  him  at  his  baptism — names  in 
which  we  may  surely  trace  his  Mother's  influence. 

They  are  as  follows;  Isidore,  Marie,  Auguste,  Pranfois 
Xavier.  If  we  ask  why  it  was  the  third,  Auguste,  that  was 
chosen  as  the  one  by  which  he  was  to  be  known,  our  answer, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  must  be  conjectural.    The  simplest 
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^Mswer  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
second  of  his  Father's  two  names,  Louis  Auguste.  The 
choice  was  on  other  grounds  right.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
number  devoid  of  any  theological  association.  It  is  still 
redolent  of  the  majestic  sway  of  the  second  Caesar,  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  to  whom  it  was  given  in 
all  sincerity  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  in  grateful 
sanction  of  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule.  It  may  be  taken  as 
befitting  the  supreme  sway  of  the  great  man  the  centenary 
of  whose  birth  we  meet  this  evening  to  celebrate.  In  this 
remark  I  avail  myself  of  a  suggestion  made  to  me  after  this 
Address  was  delivered. 

But  the  other  names  have  their  significance  for  us. 
They  bear  the  stamp  of  his  Mother's  feeling;  the  feeling 
due  to  the  impulse  of  Catholic  tenderness  and  saintliness  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  Through  much  of  this 
Revolution  she  had  lived,  and  had  watched  it  as  a  Catholic 
■with  the  hope  that  from  such  a  convulsion  might  come  a 
saving  power,  a  power  originating  in  her  religion.  We  know 
that  men's  hearts  were  musing  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
great  conflict.  Women  such  as  Comle's  Mother  may  well 
have  hoped  for  a  son  who  might  take  a  part  in  the  ushering 
in  of  better  things.  Such  a  hope  is  not  discountenanced  by 
the  names,  rather  it  lingers  around  them. 

Let  us  take  them  singly,  but  very  briefly.  Isidore,  the 
sainted  bishop  of  Seville  in  the  seventh  century,  the  name 
of  one  famous  for  learning  and  sanctity  of  life; — Marie,  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Christ ;— these  two  are  followed  by  the 
one  above  mentioned,  Auguste.  Then  come  the  two  names 
belonging  to  the  holiest,  most  loving,  most  widely  influential 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs — the  first  Jesuits.  As  such 
therefore  he  was  chosen  by  her  son  in  later  years  as  the 
most  eminent  type  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  order  of  the 
Ignatians.  Such  names  are  not  an  accidental  selection,  but 
represent  the  tenderness,  the  devotion,  and  the  hope,  of  a 
noble  Catholic  Mother.  She  would  place  her  child  under 
the  highest  and  most  inspiring  guardianship,  bring  him  from 
his  earliest  infancy  into  associations  of  the  most  devoted 
submission  and  most  active  service.  We  know  from  her  son 
that  she  had  these  feelings  in  a  high  degree.     And  all  amidst 
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which  she  lived  was  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  them.  The 
Revolution  whose  agony  she  had  witnessed,  was,  with  its 
excitement,  its  hopes,  its  disquiet,  still  going  on,  and  still 
with  uncertainty  of  issue.  She  stood  therefore  between  two 
strongly  divergent  impulsions,  the  Catholic  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary'. But  though  divergent  and  even  hostile  the  two  had 
something  in  common.  They  were  both  social  in  character, 
both  shared  in  the  anticipation  of  some  great  result.  This 
is  seen  in  the  well-known  forecast  of  Joseph  de  Maistre* 
Under  their  combined  influence  Auguste  Comte  was  bom. 
The  first  was  thus  transmitted  to  him  through  a  very  loving 
mother,  who  gave  him  with  it  what  was  more  valuable,  the 
impress  of  her  tenderness.  The  second  came  to  him  through 
the  general  social  environment.  In  regard  to  both  alike  the 
impression  was  likely  to  be  strong,  as  derived  from  sources 
on  both  sides  of  great  intensity. 

A  very  short  retrospect  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  this 
point.  We  know  that  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  any 
part  of  France,  its  south-eastern  portion  shared  in  the  heat 
engendered  by  the  Revolutionary  outbreak.  The  traditions 
of  that  portion  may  help  to  explain  this  heat.  The  terrible 
convulsion  known  to  history  as  the  Crusade  against  the  Al- 
bigenses  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  has  haunted 
the  memory  of  the  Languedocian  population  ever  since» 
There  has  hung  over  the  region,  cctte  terre  passionnee,  an 
association  of  gloom,  something  like  that  which  clings  to  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  And  from  time  to  time  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  these  heated  feelings.  They  are  traceable  in  the 
14th  century :  in  the  i6th  the  struggle  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  bore  in  this  part  of  France  a  character  of 
peculiar  ferocity:  witness  the  atrocities  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Baron  des  Adrets.  In  the  closing  period  of  the 
17th  we  have  in  the  same  region  the  dragonnades  of  Louis 
XIV.  which  excited  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Protestants  continued  after  these.  The  pastors 
of  that  communion  were,  like  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
driven  to  great  straits.  They  ministered  in  dcserto,  not  in 
settled  buildings.  This  appears  in  the  life  of  M.  Daniel 
Encontre's  father.  In  the  later  i8th  it  was  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  Revolution  brought  with  it  terrible  scenes 
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of  bloodshed.  The  Glaciere  of  Avignon  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  noj-ades  of  Nantes.  Curiously  enough,  the  same 
district  was  greatly  disturbed  after  the  Restoration  by  the 
White  Terror,  the  reactionary  movement  of  the  Royalists. 
Nowhere  was  the  pressure  of  party  passion  stronger,  and  it 
bore  in  some  measure  indiscriminately  on  the  revolutionist 
and  the  Protestant.  I  mention  this  as  throwing  light  on  the 
milieu  into  which  Comte  was  thrown  from  his  birth. 

Apart  from  the  general  social  impulse,  to  which  he  always 
attached  so  much  weight,  there  were  two  personal,  the  one 
already  mentioned,  his  Mother's,  the  second  that  of  the 
master  whom  he  has  so  affactionately  commemorated,  the 
eminent  Protestant  teacher,  M.  Daniel  Encontre.  Both  of 
these  personal  influences  would  be  counter-revolutionary — in 
the  case  of  his  master  only  indirectly  so. 

Of  the  two  contending  forces  it  was  the  revolutionary 
which  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  was  triumphant,  Comte 
left  early  and  definitively  the  faith  of  his  Mother.  He  became 
completely  revolutionary  in  belief  and  practice,  preserving 
however  his  veneration  and  the  genuine  aspiration  for  social 
progress  which  was  the  better  charactt:ristic  of  the  re- 
volutionary crisis.  This  aspiration  he  shared  in  its  fullest 
strength.  His  return  from  the  errors  which  accompanied  it 
was  as  we  all  know  gradual,  and  it  came  first  through  the 
convictions,  through  his  search  for  the  remedy  for  the  in- 
tellectual deficiency  which  explained  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution.  The  clue  once  found  by  his  great  discovery  of 
the  law  of  human  advance,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  24,  his 
subsequent  life  opened  before  him,  his  intellectual  life  in  the 
first  place.  With  it  came  gradually  the  re-awakening  of  the 
feelings.  His  disastrous  marriage  was  a  consequence  of  this. 
He  sought  for  affection  with  all  the  depth  of  his  loving 
nature,  but  he  sought  it  unwisely,  and  hence  the  grave  error, 
the  great  disturbance  of  his  life  which  had  nearly  been  his 
entire  ruin.  That  it  was  not  so  was  due  to  his  Mother's 
affection.  She  saved  him,  though  in  ignorance  he  attributed 
his  escape  to  another.  After  the  crisis  was  over  he  was  able, 
though  deprived  of  all  that  he  had  wished  to  gain  in  the  way 
of  affection,  to  execute  his  plan  of  intellectual  reconstruction. 

It  was  a  long  effort  and  one  of  enhanced  difficulty  from 
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his  moral  isolation.  With  its  accomplishment  came  a  great 
relief — a  twofold  relief.  He  was  freed  from  the  work  of 
preparation;  could  rest  and  survey  what  remained  to  be 
done.  He  was  freed  also  from  his  domestic  torture.  His 
wife  left  him.  She  had  left  him  before  more  than  once;  but 
this  time  it  was  final.  She  left  with  the  warning  that  it 
would  be  so.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation yet  current,  this  simple  statement  of  fact  might 
suffice.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that  the 
separation  which  took  place  in  1842  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  Madame  de  Vaux.  It  was  three  years  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  his  relations  with  her  that  Madame  Comte  left. 
They  were  three  years  of  peace  at  any  rate,  if  of  still 
imperfect  satisfaction  of  his  loving  nature.  The  gain  was 
great  of  a  quiet  period  in  which  his  mental  equilibrium  was 
undisturbed  by  constant  irritation. 

At  this  point,  in  the  interval  between  his  first  and  his 
second  life — the  distinction  between  the  two  is  of  quite 
capital  import  in  any  judgment  or  review  of  Auguste  Comte's 
life — it  may  be  well  to  place  what  little  I  have  to  say  of  his 
more  outward,  more  immediately  civic  life.  His  earlier 
memories  were  connected  with  the  rule  of  the  elder  Bonaparte, 
to  which  he  was  very  hostile.  It  was  with  real  pleasure  that 
he  heard  of  his  fall  when  on  his  road  to  Paris  to  join  the 
Polytechnic  School.  If  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false 
he  told  me  it  was  at  Nevers  that  he  heard  the  news.  As  a 
boy  he  had  not  hesitated  some  years  before  to  own  that  he 
wished  Bonaparte  might  fail  in  his  unrighteous  attempt  on 
Spain,  that  the  Spanish  resistance  might  be  successful.  It 
was  therefore  not  from  any  partiality  to  the  Napoleonic 
government  that  on  the  return  from  Elba  he  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  had  the  powers  of  Europe  left 
Bonaparte  to  fall  from  within  by  the  action  of  France  itself. 
In  regard  to  the  system  which  succeeded  the  Empire,  he 
disliked  the  parliamentary  government  which  was  established, 
accepted  such  dictatorship  as  was  possible.  He  was  in  no 
sense  averse  to  the  Legitimist  experiment  under  M.  de  Villde, 
of  whom  you  may  remember  he  speaks  in  high  terms  in  the 
preface  to  the  Appeal  to  Conservatives.  But  he  was  convinced 
that  its  failure  was  decided  and  final — that  the  old  French 
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moaarchy  on  the  basis  of  hereditary  right  could  not  be 
restored. 

With  this  conviction  he  was  ready  to  welcome  the 
Revolution  of  1830  as  a  security  for  progress.  But  his 
conception  of  that  movement  and  the  direction  it  should  take 
was  shown  by  the  proposal  he  then  made  to  the  representative 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  He  proposed  that  he  should  frankly 
adopt  the  dictatorial  character;  that  he  should  stand  forward 
therefore  as  a  Republican  magistrate,  not  as  a  constitutional 
king  with  all  the  parliamentary  paraphernalia,  so  unfitted  for 
France.  Louis  Philippe's  government  was  watched  by  him 
with  a  keen  perception  of  its  instability,  and  his  judgment  is 
embodied  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  styles  its  chief  the 
least  estimable  of  the  five  dictators  who  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  rulers  of  France. 

When  the  citizen  king  fell  and  the  second  Republic  was 
inaugurated,  it  was  open  in  Comte's  eyes  to  the  same  radical 
objection.  It  was  parliamentary  and  not  dictatorial.  His 
insistance  on  this  point,  as  coming  from  one  who  was 
profoundly  republican,  is  worth  noting,  because  ordinary 
English  political  opinion  would  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  dictatorship  and  the  setting  aside  of  the  parliamentary 
form  as  a  termination  of  the  Republic.  It  was  not  so,  it 
would  not  be  so,  in  Comte's  judgment.  Accordingly  the 
coup  d'6tat  of  Louis  Bonaparte  found  in  him  a  warm  advo- 
cate. To  the  annoyance  of  most  of  his  disciples  he  gave  it 
his  unqualified  approbation.  This  approbation  was,  equally 
in  accordance  with  his  settled  views,  entirely  withdrawn 
when  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Again  it  was  the  substitution  of  a  quite  different  power  for 
the  purely  republican  dictator  which  incurred  his  blame,  as 
also  the  promulgation  of  some  simulacrum  of  a  constitution 
which  rested  on  an  assembly,  again  at  bottom  a  parlia- 
mentary institution.  The  after  rule  of  Louis  Bonaparte  met 
with  little  favour.  He  used  it  when  he  could  and  submitted 
to  it  fully,  but  he  saw  the  evils  to  which  it  tended  and  the 
gloomy  future,  the  affrmx  avenir,  which  it  was  preparing  for 
France.  He  could  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe  in  which 
it  ended  in  its  historical  form,  but  the  language  he  used 
about  it,  in  no  critical  spirit  but  with  a  true  civic  misgiving 
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as  to  a  regime  which  he  accepted,  is  not  an  inapt  description 
of  that  catastrophe ;  he  anticipated  un  gichis  epouvantabU^  a 
frightful  hash. 

Throughout,  his  leaning  was  to  order,  to  the  government 
established,  not  to  the  opposition,  whilst  on  fit  occasions 
ready  to  offer  respectful  suggestions  as  to  the  reconcilement 
of  order  with  progress.  In  his  own  action  he  was  faithful  to 
the  advice  he  gave  us  his  disciples.  All  should  look  not  to 
the  origin  of  the  power  established,  but  to  its  use,  not 
quarrelling  with  it,  but  endeavouring  to  extract  from  it  the 
best  results  it  could  give,  modifying  it  by  opinion,  not  by 
resistance.  This  was  the  conduct  he  urged  but  with  no 
absolute  tendency.  There  was  a  limit,  a  practical  limit,  not 
determinable  beforehand  but  determined  by  experience,  to 
this  submission  which  was  the  normal  attitude. 

Having  thus  run  through  summarily  his  civic  life  we  may 
return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed,  and  touch  on 
his  inner  life.  The  time  which  passed  after  his  recovery  of 
his  freedom  in  1842  was  marked,  so  far  as  it  was  marked,  by 
philosophical  publications,  his  Analytical  Geometry  and  his 
Popular  Astronomy.  This  last  was  the  substance  of  the 
course  of  gratuitous  lectures  he  had  been  giving  for  several 
years,  since  1830  in  fact.  It  was  in  the  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  latter  that  he  met  Madame  de  Vaux.  With 
this  meeting  his  second  life  began,  the  predominantly  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  former  existence  being  merged  in  the 
emotional  and  religious.  On  this  great  change  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  dwell  on  this  occasion.  It  is  quite  in  the  general 
that  I  refer  to  it.  It  was  his  second  birth,  the  act  of  a 
second  mother ;  but  it  is  with  especial  reference  to  the  first 
Mother  that  I  deal  with  it  now.  It  called  out  all  the  tender- 
ness of  his  nature  so  long  compressed,  and  as  part  of  this 
general  influence  was  revived  the  memory  of  his  natural 
Mother.  His  whole  being  expanded  under  the  great  special 
love  which,  as  true  love  should  never  be,  was  not  an  exclusive 
feeling.  So  we  find  him  associating  in  union  with  it  all  the 
other  objects  of  love  which  were  naturally  connected  with 
him.  His  private  and  his  public  interests  reflected  life  and 
vigour  one  upon  the  other.  The  light  falling  upon  the  course 
which  lay  before  him  was  thrown  back  on  that  which  he  had 
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already  traversed.  Love  became  his  principle,  permeating 
all  his  being  and  inspiring  all  his  thoughts.  Hence  his 
subsequent  writings  were  all  in  a  different  tone  from  those 
which  had  preceded  them.  He  has  spoken  of  this  himself, 
and  of  the  chilling  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  reading 
even  of  the  best  parts  of  his  earlier  work — his  work  of 
foundation, 

Nor  was  it  only  the  personal  memory  of  his  venerable 
Mother  which  revived  in  him.  With  it  came  that  of  her 
Catholicism,  of  her  devotion,  of  the  saintly  habit  of  her  life- — 
all  rendering  more  famihar  to  him  the  lessons  of  the  great 
medieval  faith,  and  strengthening  his  desire  for  an  habitual 
return  to  its  practices  under  the  altered  belief  which  alone 
could  guide  the  future,  the  altered  belief  which  had  been  the 
creation  of  his  manhood,  and  which  remained  the  basis  of 
his  later  life.  There  was  no  breach  in  his  existence,  but  a 
higher  spirit  had  descended  upon  him,  touching  with  emotion 
all  his  conclusions.  This  gave  a  new  character  to  his  in- 
tellectual efforts,  to  the  social  construction  he  drew  from  his 
philosophy,  which  under  his  regeneration  ripened  into  reli- 
gion. His  reason  was  henceforward  duly  subordinated  to 
feeling. 

So  changed,  the  son  might  well  feel  that  he  could  return 
to  his  Mother  sure  of  a  welcome.  In  the  subjective  union 
which  now  existed  between  them  all  differences  disappeared. 
He  was  become  her  true  son,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  had  not 
been  so  before.  He  was  worthy  to  cherish  the  thought  of 
her  and  to  come  daily  into  her  presence.  He  was  worthy  to 
speak  of  her  benefits,  to  confer  honour  upon  her  for  all  time. 
This  privilege  in  its  full  extent  he  looked  on  as  the  best 
reward  of  his  services.  It  is  a  reward  which  we  in  our 
generation,  and  those  who  follow  us  in  theirs,  can  help  to 
insure  him.  It  is  no  mean  commission  which  devolves  upon 
us.     Let  us  see  that  we  be  faithful  to  it. 

What  more  remains  to  add  ?  In  the  briefest  terms  we 
may  point  to  the  fruits  of  this  regeneration  through  love  of 
our  Master's  being,  the  products  of  his  second  life,  of  his  new, 
his  apostolic  career.  We  may  point  to  the  four  works,  the 
Politics,  Catechism,  Appeal,  and  Synlkesis,  which  he  published 
during  the  years  which  were  left  him.     More  precious  than 
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any  was  the  posthumous,  the  sacred  volume,  which  contains 
his  own  most  inward  life.  The  works  are  all  alike  informed 
by  one  spirit,  with  a  diversity  naturally  of  expression. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  century  since  his  birth  we  find 
it  difficult  to  overrate  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  is 
directly  traceable  to  that  birth.  We  have  lost  much  by  his 
death — but  the  gain  of  his  life  has  been  incalculable. 

But  I  have  said  enough  for  the  present.  I  would  end,  as 
I  began,  with  the  Mother,  with  the  expression  of  our  grati- 
tude to  her  for  all  that  we  owe  to  her.  Through  her  son  her 
name  is  for  all  the  ages  that  await  Humanity  one  of  the 
highly-favoured  among  women,  one  of  the  three  most  emin- 
ently consecrated.  We  cannot  separate  the  three,  but  each 
may  stand  by  the  privilege  of  our  subjective  conception  dis- 
tinct with  her  own  honour. 

Wednesday,  19  Moses,  ^^q  (ig  January,  1898^. 


II. 

Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin — 
FOR  THE  Roman  Catholic. 

Festival  of  the  Virgin-Mother — 
in  the  Positivist  Transition. 

Festival  of  Woman — in  the  Normal  State. 

Address  on  Monday,  3  Gutenberg,  ^V<y  C^5  August,  1898^. 

I  shall  to-night  take  a  rather  different  course  from  that 
which  I  have  taken  on  former  occasions  of  the  recurrence  of 
this  Festival.  I  shall  confine  myself  less  strictly  to  its 
provisional  form,  shall  in  fact  deal  principally  with  its 
normal  form — treat  it,  that  is,  less  as  the  Festival  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  more  as  the  Festival  of  Woman.  My  chief 
reason  for  this  change  is  that  I  wish  to  bring  it  more  into 
connection  with  the  two  other  Festivals  between  which  it 
stands,  and  through  them  into  connection  with  the  centenary 
year  in  which  we  yet  are — the  centenary  of  Auguste  Comte's 
birth.  This  relation  will  qualify  all  my  treatment,  giving  it 
a  more  personal  character,  at  the  same  time  that  I  keep 
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strictly  in  view  the  normal  aspect  of  the  Festivals.  As  we 
advance  further  into  the  transition  this  normal  aspect  comes 
into  greater  prominence.  Perhaps  it  ought  already  to  have 
superseded  the  other  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  destined  to 
supersede  it,  never  that  is  altogether  detached  from  it.  I 
know  not  what  others  feel,  but  for  myself  I  own  that  I  have 
a  continually  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  Festival 
in  this  its  normal  aspect,  and  of  the  consequent  desirability 
of  giving  it  its  true  position  as  the  second  great  celebration 
of  the  year's  worship,  second  only  to  that  of  Humanity,  It 
is  in  fact  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  earlier  one,  as 
I  have  explained  on  previous  occasions. 

As  so  considered  it  is  less  associated  with  the  Past,  more 
with  the  Future  and  the  Present.  But  whilst  I  thus  consider 
it  I  would  not  separate  it  entirely  from  the  Past.  Rather 
would  I  return,  and  this  for  more  than  one  reason,  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  title  the 
Festival  bears  on  our  printed  notice,  that  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother.  This  name  is  meant,  as  you  have  heard  in  the 
extract  read  to  you  from  the  Politics,  to  recall  us  to  the 
medieval  type,  in  which  is  seen  the  best  anticipation  of 
Humanity. 

Our  Master's  poetic  or  creative  work  is  always  marked 
by  the  reverent  love  of  Humanity  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  our  right  judgment  in  regard  to  Her,  of  our  right 
service  of  Her-  The  more  we  study  him  and  his  work  the 
more  we  shall  feel  that  he  lived  in  complete  communion 
wth  Her  in  every  stage  of  Her  existence,  watching  Her  from 
Her  very  cradle,  and  always  awake  to  the  beauty  of  Her 
unintermittent  effort  to  raise  Herself — penetrated,  in  fact, 
with  the  strongest  sense  of  this  beauty.  The  importance  of 
our  taking,  as  his  disciples,  the  same  attitude  towards  Her 
is  seen  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  its  importance 
that  we  can  trace  to  it  the  great  results  which  he  achieved 
by  its  aid,  the  religious  construction  which  was  its  fruit,  the 
revelation  of  Her  as  the  proper  object  of  our  worship  and  our 
service.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate 
what  he  did,  if  we  would  in  our  measure  be  fellow- workers 
with  him,  it  can  be  only  on  condition  that  we  work  in  the 
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same  spirit  of  admiration  and  of  love.    The  same  conclusion 
follows    from   a   second    and    more   indirect    consideration, 
namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  feeling  in  regard  to 
Humanity  lies  the  real  difficulty  for  most  minds  in  accepting 
Her  as  the  substitute  for  what  the  older  faith  offers.    There 
are  many  who  allow  that  they  have  abandoned  altogether 
that  older  faith,  or  that  they  cling  to  it  but  loosely,  and  that 
they  wish  to  make  their  lives  a  service  of  Humanity.     But 
they  cannot  accept  Her  as  an  object  of  worship ;  they  have 
not  the  feelings  which  would  make  such  acceptance  possible. 
Whilst  this  is  the  case  with  some,  there  are  others  in  whom 
a  far  stronger  objection  to  the  new  idea  constitutes  a  different 
form  of  the  obstacle.    We  hear — it  is  no  uncommon  language 
even   now,  if  less   common  than  it  was — the   rejection  in 
indecorous  terms  of  Humanity  as  something  repulsive  to 
them.     Their  feeling  is  aversion,  they  own,  the  aversion  of 
Swift,  not  the  attraction  of  sympathy  with  the  race  to  which 
they  belong,  with  the  mother  who  bore  them.    They  deny 
indignantly  all  Her  claim  upon  them.    To  them  Humanity 
may  use  the  words  which  through  the  Hebrew  prophet  She 
places  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  vice-gerents,  "  I  have 
nourished  and  brought,  up  children  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me.     The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider.** 

Turning  from  both  classes  of  objectors,  when  we  have 
learnt  the  lesson  taught  us  by  our  Master  all  hesitation 
disappears.  We  see  nothing  but  Man,  all  else  is  in  due 
subordination  to  that  one  supreme  idea,  Man — the  linked 
series  of  the  generations  of  men  throughout  all  human  time. 
In  that  series  all  our  feelings  then  lead  us  to  take  our  place. 
The  relation  thus  established  between  us  and  our  race  is  the 
creation  of  Auguste  Comte.  It  is  evidently  stamped  through- 
out with  the  impress  of  historic  continuity. 

We  have  a  marked  special  instance  of  this  continuity  in 
the  particular  Festival  of  to-day  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  it.  It  has  served  to  recall  us  to  our  inheritance  of 
the  medieval  church,  the  Catholicism  of  St.  Bernard  and  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades.  This  in  the  first  place,  but  it  does 
t  itself  with  thus  restoring  us  to  union  with  the 
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last  period  of  organic  preparation  in  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary feeling  which  would  disconnect  us.  It  looks  on  that 
medieval  state  as  the  product  of  two  other  preparatory 
periods,  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Greek  cultivation. 
Through  them  it  ascends  to  the  Theocracy  from  which  they 
issued,  in  its  turn  the  offspring  of  the  Fetichism  in  which  it 
took  its  birth  and  by  which  it  is  outlived.  Or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  the  Festival  would 
recall  us  to  the  discipline  of  man's  feelings  which  character- 
ised the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  to  the  discipline  of  his 
activity  and  the  discipline  of  his  intellect  which  character- 
ised antiquity,  the  antiquity  of  the  transition  ;  these  three 
forms  of  discipline  being  but  fragments  after  all  of  the 
completer  theocratic  discipline  from  which  they  were  de- 
tached in  order  to  be  cultivated  more  effectually  by  virtue 
of  their  being  treated  singly.  Over  the  latest  organic  phase 
of  this  transition  presided  the  Virgin-Mother  of  the  Christian 
legend.  It  is  to  her  therefore  with  all  the  power  for  unity 
of  conception  which  is  attached  to  her  as  the  point  of  union 
for  the  three  monotheisms  that  we  are  more  immediately 
directed,  not  forgetting  that  she  also  unites  in  a  certain  degree 
of  common  reverence  the  disciples  of  the  newest  with  those 
of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  older  faiths,  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Future  with  the  Catholicism  of  the  Past. 
So  far  for  the  historical  aspect  of  the  Festival.  But  it 
calls  upon  us  for  a  larger  range  of  thought.  Even  when 
most  provisional  it  has  a  prospective  aspect.  In  this  its 
higher  character  it  raises  the  type  from  the  personal  and 
mediaeval  to  the  collective  and  positive.  Humanity  inherits 
the  title  allotted  to  the  mediaeval  Virgin-Mother,  and  through 
her  it  devolves  on  woman  as  her  collective  representative. 
We  may  speak  then  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  in  this  double 
acceptance  of  the  name,  as  the  medium  through  which  we 
reach  the  adoration  of  Woman,  the  medium  through  which 
we  constitute  her  abstract  worship. 

These  observations  show  that  it  is  in  and  through  Hu- 
manity that  the  conceptions  attaching  to  the  Festival  find 
their  unity.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  is  as  Her  spontaneous 
idealisation  that  the  Mother  of  the  Christian  legend  is  intro- 
duced into  these  conceptions,  whilst  on  the  other  it  is  Hu- 
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manity  that  as  the  spouseless  mother  of  all  the  generations 
of  mankind  is  the  true  ideal  of  womanhood.  The  realisation 
of  that  ideal  is  the  Utopia  which  presides  over  all  our  future, 
an  Utopia  possibly  never  attainable,  but  not  the  less  con- 
stituting a  much-needed  direction  for  all  the  efforts  of  the 
highest  human  discipline.  The  hardest  task  such  discipline 
has  before  it  is  the  right  regulation  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  reference  to  this  point  that  an 
ideal  was  imperatively  called  for. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  institution  of  our  present 
Festival  as  given  in  the  Politics  in  immediate  connection  with 
that  Utopia.  We  there  pass  from  the  institution  to  one 
last  elucidation  of  the  Utopia  and  to  the  general  subject  to 
which  it  has  reference.  We  pass  to  the  necessity,  that  is, 
of  combining  indissolubly  the  two  ideas  of  maternity  and 
purity,  a  combination  more  and  more  desired  by  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  race,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  the 
expression  of  those  aspirations  g^ven  in  so  many  of  the  poets 
of  modem  times. 

The  ideal  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  the  con- 
densation of  the  worship  of  Woman,  in  a  word  of  our  whole 
Positive  worship.  Throughout  that  worship  we  may  trace 
its  influence,  an  influence  ramifying  through  the  life  of 
which  that  worship  is  the  idealisation,  no  less  than  it  is  of 
the  doctrine.  It  is  as  it  affects  that  life  that  in  the  last 
resort  we  are  most  concerned  vrith  it,  for  it  is  action  that  is 
the  true  ultimate  aim  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrine,  of 
man*s  feelings  and  of  his  intellect. 

In  pursuance  of  my  object  as  stated  at  the  outset,  I  may 
now  turn  to  the  more  personal  character  which  I  would  give 
the  Festival.  We  shall  then  find  that  we  may  place  the  whole 
subject  of  this  influence  of  woman — this  her  worship — very 
definitely  before  us  by  recurring  to  the  personality  of  our 
Master,  which  is  more  particularly  recalled  by  the  present 
year,  by  recurring  especially  to  that  which  may  be  fitly 
called  his  latest  utterance  to  posterity,  his  last  gift  to  the 
race  for  whose  regeneration  he  laboured. 

On  his  tombstone,  I  remind  jx)u,  stands  the  simple  in- 
scription   •'Al'Gl'STK    COMTE     AND     HiS    ThREE    AXGELS/* 

This  is  all  except  the  sacred  formula  which  runs  round  the 
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circular  top — "  Love  for  principle  and  Order  for  basis,  Pro- 
gress for  end,"  The  inscription  has  a  deep  significance.  In 
reflecting  upon  it  let  us  take  with  us  the  remembrance  of  his 
repeated  affirmation  that  there  was  a  complete  unity  between 
his  private  and  his  public  life.  For  such  a  recollection 
warrants  us  in  attaching  deep  significance  to  the  choice  of 
this  inscription.  It  justifies  us  in  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  true  purport  of  such  a  notice  to  posterity.  This 
notice  on  the  face  of  it  consecrates  the  closest  union  of  those 
directly  concerned.  It  confirms  in  the  simplest,  strongest 
form  what  we  learn  from  his  other  writings,  that  it  is  in  this 
intimate  union  between  himself  and  the  three  beings  com- 
memorated with  himself  that  our  Master  would  be  always 
considered. 

And  here  I  digress  for  a  moment,  but  not  far  from  my 
main  object.  There  is  a  question  of  raising  a  monument  to 
our  founder,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it  take  the  form  of  a 
statue — the  usual  form  of  the  honour  paid  [o  eminent  citizens. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  such  usual  form  cannot  be 
accepted  for  Auguste  Comte  as  the  definitive  form,  however 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  it  for  the  time,  as  the 
expression  of  his  countrymen's  acknowledgment  of  his 
eminence.  His  tomb  forbids  our  so  accepting  it.  All  his 
true  disciples  should  insist  that  no  memorial  can  be  satisfac- 
tory which  does  not  embody  his  latest  wish  that  his  memory 
should  be  a  collective  one,  inseparable  from  the  three  whom 
he  had  identified  with  himself.  On  the  largest,  most  public 
grounds,  equally  as  on  the  most  private,  this  conclusion  may 
be  upheld, 

I  say  on  public  grounds  no  less  than  on  private,  because 
a  sound  judgment  will,  I  am  sure,  establish  the  conviction 
that  the  inscription  is  not  meant  to  be  of  private  interpre- 
tation, but  is  meant  to  indicate  the  master  conception  in 
■which  his  whole  construction  culminated — the  conception 
that  the  true  unity  of  human  effort  was  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  man  and  woman.  It  was  to  be  the  result  of  the 
thought  of  man  inspired  by  woman ;  in  his  own  words,  the 
result  of  man  thinking  under  the  inspiration  of  woman.  In 
other  words,  it  was  to  be  the  union  of  intellect  and  activity 
under  the  supremacy  of  feeling.     In  such  a  combination  as 
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the  basis  of  the  most  complete  unity  was  to  be  found  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  order  of  society,  the  characteristic 
of  the  regeneration  which  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
ages.  A  group  representing  the  collective  personality  which 
embodies  this  conception  should  then  be  the  demand  of  all 
the  believers  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  It  were  unwise 
to  acquiesce  in  anything  of  a  lower  order.  It  were  unworthy 
of  us  as  his  faithful  disciples. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  has,  however,  a  value 
as  an  illustration,  helping  rather  than  impeding  the  expres- 
sion of  my  thought,  the  vivid  concentration  of  his  existence 
and  its  aim  which  I  find  in  his  epitaph  is,  as  regards  the  past 
an  act  of  justice  at  once  and  of  deep  affection,  for  the  future 
a  guidance. 

It  is  an  act  of  justice  because  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
three,  whatever  the  difference  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  aid 
derived  from  each  of  the  three  severally,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  so  far  as  life  allowed  him  the  work  which  he  had 
set  himself  as  the  task  of  that  life.  From  no  other  source 
could  he  have  drawn  the  inspiration  required.  The  homage 
paid  them  by  the  inscription  is,  therefore,  quite  their  due.  I 
need  not  say  a  word  as  to  its  being  prompted  by  a  deep 
affection  answering  to  that  which  they  had  given  him. 
That  is  evident  to  all.  It  is  on  the  third  point,  the  guidance 
for  the  future,  that  more  remains  to  be  said.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  may  take  the  inscription  as  putting  forward 
a  typical  concrete  instance  of  the  meaning  inherent  in  the 
expression,  **  the  worship  of  Woman,**  or,  in  other  words,  a 
typical  instance  of  those  relations  between  woman  and  man 
which  the  new  Religion  aims  at  establishing.  Such  relation 
we  do  not  consider  as  anything  fundamentally  new.  That 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  whole  judgment  of  the  past. 
Rather  is  it  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  drawing  out  of  an  ever 
present  tendency  in  human  social  order ;  as  such  it  needs 
but  a  constant  development,  a  continual  approximation 
towards  its  full  value. 

We  cannot  separate  the  three  angels ;  each  has  her  own 
part — an  essential  part — in  a  joint  work.  But  for  our 
present  purpose  we  may  distinguish  them,  and  by  so  dis- 
tinguishing them  we  may  connect  each  one  with  one  of  the 
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three  Festivals  we  are  wishing  to  co-ordinate  in  this  centenary 
year.  This  distinction  has  been  made  ah^eady  in  reference 
to  the  first  of  the  three.  In  my  Address  on  the  celebration 
of  his  birth  it  was  Auguste  Comte's  Mother  who  was 
specially  considered.  It  was  her  memory  that  was  then 
evoked,  and  we  endeavoured,  so  far  as  we  could  with  very 
inadequate  materials,  to  place  before  us  the  very  tender 
Mother  from  whom  he  inherited  the  tenderness  of  fibre  which 
makes  him  the  most  loving  of  philosophers.  For  the  time 
then  she  was  distinguished  from  the  other  two,  I  hope  to 
be  able  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  to  do  the  same  for 
his  adopted  daughter.  This  leaves  me  on  this  evening  free 
to  separate,  equally  in  a  provisional  separation,  the  third — 
in  his  case  the  principal  angel. 

In  his  case  I  say,  for  as  a  general  rule  I  but  remind  you 
that  it  is  the  mother,  properly  so  called,  who  is  the  principal 
figure  in  the  group.  The  strong  revolutionary  character  of 
his  youth  and  earlier  manhood — -of  his  first  life — had  borne 
Auguste  Comte  away  from  his  Mother  and  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Mother's  Catholicism.  His  second  life,  his 
moral  regeneration,  were  unquestionably  the  work  of  her  to 
^vhom  as  the  author  of  a  new  stage  of  being  he  gave  especial 
honour.  She  was  to  him  at  once  mother,  wife  and  daughter; 
mother  for  the  reason  1  have  just  given  ;  wife,  for  she  was 
the  true  companion  who  in  her  short  actual  companionship 
revealed  to  him  the  inestimable  value  of  such  companionship, 
the  true  character  of  marriage ;  daughter,  because  that  was 
the  relation  to  which  under  all  the  conditions  of  their 
respective  destiny  he  aspired ;  thus  uniting  in  herself  the 
three  closest  ties  which  can  bind  two  human  beings  to  one 
another.  It  was  but  natural  that  in  the  period  of  his  life 
which  began  from  his  connection  with  her  he  should  look 
on  Clotilde  de  Vaux  as  the  central  object  of  his  devotion,  as 
the  paramount  type  for  his  worship ;  central  but  not  ex- 
clusive. On  the  contrary,  the  deep  springs  of  affection 
which  love  for  her  unloosed  sought  in  many  directions  a 
larger  scope.  Most  of  all  in  relation  to  the  two  other  angels. 
By  his  new  love  he  was  led  back  to  his  childhood  and  the 
love  of  his  mother.  Under  the  expansion  of  his  heart  he 
recalled  the  holy  and  beneficent  influence  of  that  Mother's 
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tenderness,  and  therefore  brought  her  into  closest  association 
with  her  who  had  effected  the  change  in  himself.  Similarly 
he  saw  another  fitting  associate  for  her  in  the  devoted 
servant  who  had  soothed  his  lonely  existence,  and  who 
recognised  and  was  in  her  turn  recognised  by  Madame  de 
Vaux.  As  a  true  sister  spirit  was  she  adopted  by  her. 
Later  came  her  adoption  by  Auguste  Comte,  formally 
announced  to  his  disciples.  So  was  the  group  constituted 
which  was  the  central  portion  of  his  subjective  family,  the 
centre  of  his  subjective  life  whilst  he  yet  lived,  the  centre  of 
his  final  subjective  life  as  it  continues  after  his  death  or 
after  the  transformation  of  his  existence,  to  use  the  more 
befitting  term.  Over  such  men  death  has  no  power ;  they 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

Throughout  the  whole  conception  we  can  trace  a  tho- 
roughly human  character.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is 
apart  or  aloof  from  man,  much  les?  which  is  alien  to  him. 
For  the  term  angels  has  no  necessarily  theological  connota- 
tion. The  idea  of  messengers  and  ministering  spirits  is  all 
that  it  contains  in  itself,  and  beings  such  as  we  have  been 
concerned  with  are  messengers  of  Humanity,  or  the  spirits 
which  bring  Her  influence  to  bear  on  Her  servants.  Nor  is 
the  conception  less  thoroughly  real.  By  its  reality  it  is  well 
fitted  to  be  the  root  idea  of  a  demonstrable  religion.  Where 
can  there  be  found  in  human  life  anything  more  real  than 
the  love  of  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  wherever  such  love 
can  find  its  proper  representative  ?  It  is  but  too  true  that  in 
the  actual  organisation  of  society,  or  absence  of  organisation 
rather,  even  in  the  best  ordered  of  the  western  nations,  there 
are  found  great  numbers  to  whom  any  such  language  is  in- 
applicable, who  are  outside  all  family  ties,  even  that  of  the 
mother.  It  is  the  reproach  of  our  disordered  progress  that 
it  is  so.  It  is  the  most  evident  want  in  our  civilisation  that 
it  should  remove  this  reproach  from  itself.  All  our  social 
reform  finds  its  true  direction  indicated  by  this  want.  It  is 
the  reconstruction  of  the  family  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  society  that  should  be  the  principal  object  of  all  our  en- 
deavour. Fully  admitting  this  defect  we  can  see  that  the 
most  powerful  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  towards  remedy- 
ing it  is  the  using  to  the  utmost  the  more  fortunate  part  of 
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society,  the  part  in  regard  to  which  it  is  no  abuse  of  words 
to  speak  of  the  complicated  family  influences  as  embodied  in 
the  varied  family  types  of  woman.  We  must  work  outwards 
from  this  happier  central  portion.  We  can  see  even  now 
some  faint  beginnings  of  this  process. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
one  particular  case  which  this  evening  suggests.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  understanding  what  Auguste  Comte 
meant  by  the  worship  of  Woman.  Summed  up  in  the  Cate- 
chism, his  meaning  is  given  more  at  large  in  the  Dedication 
of  the  Politics,  and  in  the  final  Invocation  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  that  work.  It  is  exemplified  by  the  whole 
series  of  his  Confessions,  and  it  is  condensed  for  his  daily  use 
in  his  Prayers.  In  these  last  the  commemoration  of  his  most 
cherished  memories  was  followed  by  the  evocation  of  the 
loved  image,  giving  the  intensest  life  to  his  communion  with 
her.  He  stood  ever  under  a  holy  patronage,  which  acted  on 
him  as  the  source  of  vigour,  the  perpetual  spring  of  deep- 
ening affection,  that  from  which  he  drew  all  his  best  in- 
spirations for  his  intellectual  construction.  Under  such  a 
transfiguring  influence  he  attained  more  and  more  fully  that 
completeness  of  unity  in  which  both  for  himself  and  others 
he  saw  that  religion  consisted.  He  lived  that  which  he 
taught. 

There  is  no  better  way  assuredly  of  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  the  worship  of  Woman  as  the  practical  direction 
of  our  life  than  this  attentive  study  of  our  Master's  inter- 
pretation of  it.  No  better  way  short  of  the  making,  it  our 
own  possession.  Such  he  meant  it  to  be.  It  was  a  normal 
patronage  for  each  believer.  The  worship  of  Humanity  is 
to  take  this  form  for  all  so  far  as  concerns  the  inner,  most 
essential  constituent  of  that  worship,  the  personal  private 
worship  which  is  the  expression  and  the  cultivation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  us.  There  Humanity  is  represented  by  our 
guardian  angels,  so  relieving  us  from  the  danger  of  vagueness 
and  consequent  inefficiency.  Mother,  wife,  and  daughter, 
three  distinct  human  beings — for  the  man  who  places  him- 
self under  their  composite  guardianship  there  can  be  no 
opening  for  unreal  impressions.    And  the  three  combined 
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may  well  be  invested  with  the  power  to  form  and  guide  his 
nature  and  conduct. 

No  detail  is  necessary  here.  It  must  be  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  the  stimulus  to  tenderness  which  each  man 
requires,  as  his  moral  constitution  is  so  defective  in  this 
respect,  the  conditions  of  his  ordinary  life  are  so  adverse. 
So  with  purity,  not  only  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  but  in  its  more  extended, 
more  positive  sense,  in  unselfishness  in  all  its  forms.  The 
power  of  the  self-regarding  interests  is  under  such  a  system 
broken  in  the  best  way  and  in  accordance  with  the  true 
positive  method,  namely,  by  the  strengthening  of  the  unselfish. 

"  Love  ....  Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling, 

passed  in  music  out  of  sight.** 

And  for  that  which  is  man's  most  distinctive,  most  necessary 
quality,  his  virtus  or  manliness,  the  one  that  comes  for  him 
first  in  the  order  of  enumeration,  energy — that  too  finds  its 
due  encouragement.  Were  it  only  one  principle  in  the 
Positivist  regime  that  we  invoked — the  duty  of  man  to  sup- 
port woman — that  is  in  itself  if  rightly  applied  in  all  its 
extent — applied,  that  is,  in  the  society,  not  merely  in  the 
family — sufficient  to  employ  such  energy  as  we  have  at  our 
disposal  in  a  consistent  effort. 

Teacher  and  disciples,  then,  we  are  found  to  have  a 
common  task,  and  in  common  also  the  means  of  executing 
that  task.  The  one  has  given  us  the  teaching  and  the 
example,  the  others  have  to  make  the  teaching  their  own 
and  to  follow  the  example.  It  has  been  my  object  in  this 
discourse  to  draw  your  attention  to  both  teaching  and 
example  in  this  most  inward  sphere  of  our  religious  thought. 
All  the  latest  and  highest  developments  of  Auguste  Comte's 
conceptions  ran  in  this  direction  of  securing  the  influence  of 
woman  its  legitimate  weight.  Had  he  lived  to  re-write  the 
Catechism,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  emphasized 
all  that  led  this  way.  Failing  this  we  yet  have  enough  as  a 
groundwork  for  our  own  advance  in  the  same  direction.  We 
can  lay  this  groundwork  surely  by  bringing  together  the 
principles  which  are  enunciated  in  our  Scriptures  but  which 
want  co-ordinating.  The  study  of  them  will  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  stress  of  our  endeavour  should  be  to 
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forward  and  conduct  to  its  end  the  fourth  and  final  revohi- 
tion — the  revolution  of  Woman. 

There  is  still  one  subject  left.  More  or  less  explicitly,  I 
have  had  before  me  in  all  that  I  have  said  the  three  angels 
commemorated  on  the  tombstone,  and  of  the  three  most  the 
principal  angel,  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  Necessarily  on 
this  occasion,  for  she  is  in  an  especial  manner  and  degree 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Woman.  From  its  simplest 
initial  stage  to  its  most  complete  expression  it  Is,  we  are  well 
aware,  identified  with  her  influence.  She  it  is  also  who 
presides  over  its  communication.  There  is  yet  one  other 
step.  On  the  altar  of  Humanity,  wheresoever  the  temples 
of  the  new  and  universal  faith  arise,  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Founder  that  the  image  of  his  daily  evocation  should  take 
her  stand  as  the  successor  of  the  medieval  type.  Thus, 
throughout  the  ages  which  are  to  follow,  she  may  be  in- 
separable from  our  human  worship.  It  could  not  but  be 
that  a  change  should  be  made,  a  new  image  chosen.  What 
change  easier,  what  image  more  justly  chosen  than  hers 
from  whom  the  new  order  took  its  rise  ? 

Here  my  purpose  finds  its  end.  You  will  I  think  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  You  will  have 
seen  the  connection  of  this  particular  Festival  with  the 
personality  of  Auguste  Comte  through  the  medium  of  his 
principal  angel,  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  honour  paid 
her  in  obedience  to  his  latest  wish.  It  is  the  year  which  has 
given  the  form  to  my  treatment. 

Mothecl  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman  I  above  all  women  glociiied, 
Our  tainted  naltite's  solitary  boast ; 
Puret  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tosl ; 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast ; 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some  I  ween 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  Mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 
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III. 

COMMEMORATION   OF  AUGUSTS  COMTE'S 

DEATH. 

Died  24  Gutenberg,  69  (5  September,  1857). 
Address  on  Monday,  24  Gutenberg  ^y^  (5  September,  1898). 

Sorrow  is  still  the  feeling  uppermost,  the  feeling  most 
proper  for  the  day.  Sorrow  for  a  great  loss,  however  much 
we  may  be  conscious  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it 
was  by  this  time  inevitable.  But  there  remains  inextinguish- 
able the  sense  of  our  own  personal  loss  by  his  premature 
death,  the  loss  of  the  forty  years  of  guidance  which  were 
possible,  of  the  many  years  which  seemed  so  probable.  This 
centenary  year,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  speak,  re- 
minds us  of  all  this,  revives  and  sharpens  the  feelings  of 
regret.  I  proceed  therefore  at  the  risk  of  repetition  in  their 
expression.  We  sorrow  then  for  the  loss  to  our  own  genera- 
tion and  to  the  generation  which  is  taking  our  place,  which 
have  been  deprived  of  both  his  teaching  and  his  practical 
direction,  of  the  constructive  thinker  and  of  the  Priest.  We 
have  passed  through  difficult  times  and  have  suffered  much 
from  their  difficulty.  The  strong  voice  and  the  wise  judg- 
ment, the  great  personality  around  which  we  might  have 
rallied,  have  failed  us.  We  mourn  therefore  for  ourselves. 
But  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  those  who  in  common 
with  us  are  left  without  the  light  derivable  from  the  volumes 
of  his  great  final  construction,  volumes  for  which  four 
more  years  of  life  would  have  sufficed.  They  meet  there- 
fore the  difficulties  with  an  imperfect  equipment.  And 
for  the  future  generations  also.  Doubtless  these  will  sooner 
or  later  have  their  deficiency  supplied.  They  will  have  it 
met  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  others'  teaching.  So  that 
theirs  will  be  the  possession  of  the  written  reason  of  the  race 
in  the  form  which  will  be  adequate  to  its  purpose.  But 
however  completed,  the  result  can  never  be  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  work  been  all  of  a  piece,  the  uniform  ere- 
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ation  of  the  one  master  mind  infusing  into  it  the  harmonious 
unity  of  a  mighty  poem.  Think  what  it  would  have  been 
had  Dante  been  carried  off  by  death  before  the  Divine 
Comedy,  the  sacred  poem,  stood  in  its  fair  proportions  com- 
plete for  all  time.  The  example  may  show  us  what  has 
been  lost  to  Humanity  by  the  breaking  off  of  Comte's  work. 
No  genius  can  give  the  completeness  which  death  has  for- 
bidden. The  essential  want  may  be  supplied,  but  the  beauty 
of  unity  of  impression  is  beyond  recovery  lost. 

I  speak  as  I  said  under  the  influence  of  the  centenary  year. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  deal  with  this  Festival  as  the  third  of  a 
connected  series,  all  related  to  the  personality  of  our  Master 
in  the  way  in  which  his  tombstone  determines  such  relation, 
that  is,  through  the  three  angels  who  are  by  its  inscription 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  his  memory.  That  memory  may 
never  be,  such  was  his  wish,  an  individual  memory,  it  must 
always  be  collective.  Guided  by  this  determination,  as  in 
January,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it  was  his 
Mother's  memory,  as  the  first  in  order  of  time,  that  was  most 
before  us ;  as  in  August  it  was  his  principal  angel,  the  second 
in  order  of  time,  through  whom  he  was  placed  in  relation 
with  the  festival  of  Woman  ;  so  on  this,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  it  is  his  third  angel  who  presides  in  our  thought 
over  the  honour  we  would  pay  him.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
provisional  separation  of  an  indivisible  group. 

Three  years  ago,  on  this  day's  celebration  I  spoke  at 
considerable  length  on  the  adopted  daughter  of  Auguste 
Comte,  Sophie  Bliaux — by  marriage  Sophie  Thomas.  You 
must  let  me  refer  you  to  what  was  then  said.  So  I  may  now 
confine  myself  to  a  much  more  limited  reference  to  her  under 
one  particular  aspect,  in  accordance  with  my  more  general 
purpose.  I  shall  speak  of  her  in  that  complete  subordina- 
tion to  her  Master  and  Father  which  she  would,  I  may 
confidently  affirm,  have  accepted  as  the  natural  and  only 
attitude,  a  venerant  and  most  loving  subordination.  Such 
was  her  feeling  in  life ;  it  is  symbolised  by  her  grave — she 
sleeps  at  his  feet. 

The  particular  aspect  chosen  is,  then,  that  of  her  person- 
al service — service  of  the  true  kind,  given  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  three  most  noble  impulses,  submission,  veneration. 
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and  devotion.  It  is  this  aspect  of  her  relation  to  him  which 
I  would  take  with  me  in  all  that  I  say  this  evening,  shortly 
recurring  to  it  at  the  conclusion.  It  authorises  me  now  to 
return  to  him  to  whom  such  service  was  given,  who  is 
naturally  this  evening  our  chief  subject — again,  however, 
under  a  particular  aspect  of  practical  interest  to  all  of  us  his 
disciples. 

The  idea  of  the  centenary  has  presided  over  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  two  former  occasions,  but  this  time  we  shall 
apply  the  term  rather  differently,  giving  it  a  greater  extension. 
Its  two  senses  will  overlap  one  another.  We  shall  not  leave 
altogether  the  centenary  of  birth,  but  we  shall  not  keep  to  it 
exclusively.  We  shall  look  forward  from  its  closing  years  to 
the  still  distant  centenary  of  our  Founder's  death.  We  are 
as  yet  hardly  half-way  to  this  date,  but  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  in 
view.  The  future,  in  short,  will  be  more  with  us  than  the 
past,  though  we  keep  both  present  to  our  thought.  They 
cannot  be  separated  ;  and  in  both  alike  the  same  influence  is 
acknowledged  throughout,  the  influence  of  Woman.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  still  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  which  is  the 
keynote  of  my  Address. 

This  said,  I  revert  to  the  question  of  our  attitude  towards 
our  Master.  And  to  make  what  I  say  more  definite  I  would 
limit  its  application  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  his 
death,  and  to  the  additional  period  of  sixty  years  which 
separates  us  from  the  centenary  of  his  death.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  year  1957.  An  extract  from  his  Will  may 
ser\*e  for  an  introduction  to  my  treatment  of  the  period  both 
past  and  to  come.  It  is  from  the  second  edition,  and  will 
be  found  at  pages  a  and  34  of  the  English  translation. 
There  he  sa>*s  : — 

''  True,  we  give  the  name  of  complete  PositiWsts  to  those 
who  reject  no  important  dogma,  but  I  have  chosen  as  execu- 
tors those  only  whose  regeneration  has  already  extended  firom 
convictions  to  feelings.  But  even  in  these  chosen  few, 
conversion  has  rarely  reached  its  third  and  last  stage,  which 
is  alone  decisi\-e  in  practice,  when  it  embraces  habits,  which 
most  often  remain  revoIutionar>%  at  least  in  the  earliest 
period  of  each  probation.  Public  life  has  frequently  shown 
me  in  my  W^^  *^^  the  inclination  at  first,  on  every 
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important  occasion,  to  give  free  play  in  opposition  to  me  to 
the  presumption  and  mistrust  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Western  malady.  Enough  if  I  here  refer  to  the  dictatorial 
crisis  in  1S51,  and  two  years  afterwards  to  the  institution  of 
the  chaste  inauguration  peculiar  to  Positivist  marriage :  a 
violent  insurrection  broke  out,  in  both  cases,  amongst  those 
who  were  soon  most  completely  reduced  to  order.  These 
conflicts  ever  imminent  are  a  consequence  of  the  scepticism 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  nearly  all  my  existing 
disciples,  and  they  constitute  the  most  painful  fatality  of  the 
unparalleled  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  as  regenerator. 
Whilst  St.  Paul  and  Mohammed,  amid  bitter  struggles, 
obtained  complete  adhesions,  I  may,  without  any  external 
attack,  at  any  moment,  be  deserted  by  all  my  adherents,  such 
are  the  habits  due  to  their  original  negativism. 

"  I  shall  not  overcome  this  fatality  unless  as  long  a  life  as 
Pontenelle's  allows  me  an  ascendancy  over  the  truly  regener- 
ate sons  of  my  existing  disciples,  so  awakened  to  the  dangers 
of  scepticism  as  to  preserve  their  children  from  it.  Still,  I 
had  not  anticipated  that  the  insurrectionary  tendency  would 
spread  from  public  to  private  life,  especially  among  my 
executors.  The  opening  of  the  present  year  (1856)  will  be 
sadly  marked  by  an  experience  which  shows  how  slightly, 
since  their  last  revolutionary  outbreak,  my  best  disciples 
have  advanced  towards  their  complete  regeneration.  It  is 
necessary  to  insist  on  this  sign,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the 
main  source  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  universal  religion  in 
surroundings  which  can  only  offer  it  a  passive  resistance,  as 
there  are  no  counter-convictions.  In  such  a  situation  the 
only  complete,  harmonious,  and  even  opportune,  doctrine 
would  have  already  surmounted  the  culpable  silence  of  an 
anarchic  press,  were  it  not  not  that  the  influence  of  its  best 
apostles  remains  habitually  paralysed  owing  to  their  in- 
stinctive insubordination." 

Such  is  the  extract  I  offer  you.  I  would  remark  upon  it 
that  not  only  was  the  life  denied  him  which  was  required  for 
his  acquiring  the  ascendancy  to  which  he  attached  such 
importance,  but  much  else  was  denied  him  on  which  he  had 
justly  counted.  I  refer  especially  to  the  non-circulation  of 
the  volume  in  which  we  have  the  principal  revelation  of 
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himself.  It  was  delayed  for  twenty-seven  years.  Only  in 
1884  could  it  become  the  common  property  of  his  disciples. 
In  judging  that  period  we  must  take  this  enforced  delay  into 
account.  It  might  be  found  perhaps  on  examination  that  a 
new  spirit  among  us  dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 
Most  certainly  such  a  spirit  has  been  stimulated  and  fed  by 
its  contents.  They  do  not  give  us  all  that  his  presence 
would  have  given  us,  but  they  are  a  large  compensation 
for  its  withdrawal.  And  we  all  here  feel  that  the  power 
of  the  volume  will  grow  with  the  years.  It  is  indeed  a 
quickening  spirit.  I  may  add  that  over  and  above  all  that 
is  given  us  by  this  volume,  the  sacred  volume  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  we  have  had  during  these  last  years  the 
light  shed  upon  our  Master's  existence  and  action  by  the 
letters  which  have  been  published  in  several  collections, 
letters  addressed  to  various  disciples,  French  or  of  other 
nationalities.  They  all  are  calculated  to  deepen  our  sorrow 
for  his  premature  loss.  They  all  illustrate  the  power  of 
sympathy  which  he  possessed  in  such  a  transcendant  degree, 
and  which  he  justly  considered  as  characteristic.  To  each 
of  his  correspondents  he  wrote  as  a  personal  friend  who 
could  enter  into  all  the  details  of  his  life  so  far  as  they  were 
open  to  him,  all  the  difficulties  of  whatever  kind,  practical, 
intellectual,  or  moral,  which  might  beset  him.  It  was  our 
fault  if  we  failed  to  avail  ourselves  as  fully  as  we  might  have 
done,  and  as  we  fondly  think  we  should  have  done,  had  he 
lived  longer,  of  the  treasures  which  he  placed  so  freely  at  our 
command,  treasures  of  sympathy,  instruction  and  counsel. 

This  remark  made,  I  pass  over  what  there  is  of  painful  in 
the  personal  retrospect  of  the  suffering  caused  our  Master  by 
the  conduct  of  us  his  first  generation  of  disciples.  Let  me 
rather  dwell  on  the  instruction  conveyed  in  the  passage  for 
our  present  and  future  guidance.  And  first  as  to  the  position 
he  therein  claims  for  himself — the  position  of  St.  Paul  and 
Mohammed,  the  position  of  the  founder  of  a  new  Religion. 
It  was  practically  the  position  also  of  him  to  whom  both 
these  great  names  carry  us  back,  namely,  Moses ;  as  also  in 
a  degree  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets  generally.  None  of 
them  all  claimed  divinity.  They  all  spoke  in  the  name  of  a 
higher  power,  and  claimed  acceptance  of  what  they  uttered 
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as  coining  from  such  higher  power.  Direct  inspiration  was 
claimed  by  both  St.  Paul  and  Mohammed,  and  has  been 
granted  to  both  by  their  followers.  We  cannot  grant  it  to 
either  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  the  term.  For 
we  cannot  allow  any  but  human  utterances.  The  term 
inspiration  is  of  purely  human  significance  to  us.  The 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  musician,  the  painter,  is  for  us 
the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  the  apostle,  prophet,  or  saint. 
The  only  difference  can  be  in  degree.  All  in  whom  we 
recognise  it  are  alike  men  speaking  to  men.  Treat  it  as 
such,  as  essentially  homogeneous,  and  we  can  compare  those 
to  whom  we  concede  it  more  satisfactorily.  True,  we  must 
remember  that  historically  there  is  a  certain  difference  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  regard  to  the  three  prominent  names 
ivith  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned.  Under 
monotheism  it  was  necessai^y  that  he  who  spoke  either  for 
Jehovah  or  Christ  or  Allah  must  claim  a  sanction  of  an 
extra-human  kind.  Those  to  whom  they  spoke  believed  in 
God,  those  who  spoke  must  then  claim  the  sanction  of  God. 
Whereas  the  founder  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  was  under 
no  similar  obligation.  And  we  are  quite  ready,  moreover,  to 
allow  the  sincerity  of  the  former  claim,  if  we  reject  its  truth. 
When  I  say  they  must  claim  it,  it  is  because  only  under  this 
fundamental  condition  could  their  teaching  secure  the  atten- 
tion and  the  obedience  which  were  their  ultimate  aim  as  the 
setters  forth  of  a  higher  form  of  the  antecedent  religions.  It 
was  in  the  true  interests  of  this  or  that  portion  of  Humanity 
that  they  preached  such  higher  form,  and  it  was  the  interest 
of  their  hearers  that  they  should  listen  and  believe.  With 
us  the  conditions  are  changed.  There  remain,  however,  the 
two  points  of  resemblance,  the  announcement  of  the  higher 
form,  the  wisdom  of  admitting  it. 

It  was  the  instinctive  sense  of  this  last  point,  the  wisdom 
of  recognising  as  the  instrument  of  true  progress  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Paul  and  Mohammed,  that  led  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  to  dwell  with  an  ever-growing  respect  on  the 
divine  origin  of  their  teaching,  on  the  duty  of  unquestioning 
submission  to  it.  We  avoid  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
such  a  conception.  Teacher  and  doctrine  are  alike  judged 
from  the  level  of  Humanity. 
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Christian  apostle  or  Arabian  prophet,  we  are  under  no 
temptation  to  lower  the  greatness  of  either.  If  we  place  the 
former  above  the  latter  it  is  because  he  is  more  fully  in  the 
main  current  of  man's  advance.  The  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews who  was  familiar  with  Greek  thought  and  was  a  free- 
born  Roman  citizen,  was  by  the  sum  of  those  advantages 
superior  to  the  citizen  of  Mecca.  The  latter  was  as  such 
comparatively  outside  the  Western  tradition  which  he  sought 
in  vain  to  enter  by  grafting  his  religion  on  the  Mosaic. 
Again,  he  to  whom  it  was  given  to  conceive  and  to  preside 
over  the  transition  of  love  as  the  merited  reward  of  the  life 
and  character  he  consecrated  to  such  a  cause,  is  not  unjustly 
ranked  above  his  later  competitor.  But  I  would  not  insist 
on  any  comparison,  rather  on  the  greatness  of  both  when 
considered  as  we  consider  them,  as  men  speaking  to  their 
fellow-men  and  devoting  themselves  to  their  service.  It  is 
this  greatness  which  concerns  us,  and  the  submission  it 
procured  them.  Consider  Auguste  Comte  in  the  same  way, 
and  again  without  insisting  on  the  comparison,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  is  amply  entitled  to  take  the  same  position 
as  they  have  taken ;  that  in  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men  he  is  at  least  their  equal,  by  circumstance  far 
above  them,  in  all  respects  the  completer  man.  Were  it 
only  that,  much  posterior  in  time,  he  was  able  to  understand 
their  methods  and  their  greatness,  this  alone  would  give  him 
a  great  advantage,  granting  of  course  at  the  least  an  equality 
of  feeling.  We  his  disciples  who  have  been  taught  by  him 
reverence  for  all  the  greater  servants  of  Humanity,  not  least 
for  the  two  more  immediately  in  question,  may  not  hesitate 
in  applying  to  himself  the  lesson  he  taught  us  as  towards 
others.  Veneration  for  such  a  master  is  warranted  by  all 
we  know  of  his  true  life,  which  stands  open  in  all  its  par- 
ticularities to  the  whole  world. 

If  from  the  persons  we  turn  to  the  teachings,  the  result 
is  the  same.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  will  be  less  con- 
tested in  this  last  respect,  whereas  in  the  former  detraction 
and  injustice  have  not  yet  worn  themselves  out,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  men  are  generally  more  ready  to 
bow  before  an  intellectual  than  a  moral  superiority. 

The  simplest  enumeration  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
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Auguste  Comte  as  the  Founder  of  a  new  Religion — in  the 
accomplish ment,  that  is,  of  a  work  analogous  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  two  predecessors— -wiU  be  sufficient  to  establish 
his  inevitable  superiority,  granting  anything  like  parity  of 
genius.  I  may  assume  this  last.  None  disputes  it.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  their  prior  constructions,  the  first  solutions 
of  an  identical  problem,  as  of  the  light  thrown  on  those  con- 
structions by  a  long  testing  experience.  He  was  aided  by 
the  wider  range  of  human  thought  in  all  directions,  in  art, 
in  science,  in  philosophy,  as  by  its  better  co-ordination,  due 
to  a  series  of  efforts — imperfect  it  is  true,  but  useful  as  in- 
dications of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  the  freer  scope  for  human  activity  afforded  by 
the  industrial  development  of  mankind. 

Add  the  awakening  of  larger  human  sympathies  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  troubled  past,  the  fostering  of  all  the  kind- 
lier tendencies  of  man's  nature,  as  the  complex  result  of  the 
sum  of  the  influences  mentioned,  lastly,  the  consciousness  of 
the  declining  strength  of  the  bonds  which  had  hitherto  held 
society  together,  the  prevalence  of  the  conviction  that  a 
new  order  was  inevitable  and  indispensable.  All  these  com- 
bined to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  and  final  structure 
destined  to  replace  that  which  was  being  borne  away. 
By  this  combined  aid  Comte  could  institute  the  Universal 
Religion  in  which  all  others  might  find  their  definitive  com- 
pletion. Where  all  had  been  partial  and  instinctive,  a  tenta- 
tive feeling  of  the  way,  it  was  now  possible  to  speak  with 
precision  and  certainty.  The  past  had  been  disorderly  and 
obscure;  it  was  interpreted  and  reduced  to  an  orderly  series 
of  intelligible  changes.  The  future  had  stretched  in  vague- 
ness before  the  eye  which  tried  to  read  it ;  it  was  now 
mapped  out  in  well-defined  outline.  The  want  remained  the 
same  as  ever,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  had  gained  in  dis- 
tinctness, and  the  method  by  which  it  could  be  supplied  was 
placed  within  our  reach.  The  words  which  had  been  the 
words  of  hope  and  dreamlike  anticipation  became  the  words 
of  practical  wisdom,  of  reality  both  as  to  end  and  means. 
Mankind  was  launched  on  a  new  career,  consciously  to  make 
for  a  clearly  marked  goal. 

Such  considerations  may  satisfy  us  as  to  the  superiority 
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of  Auguste  Comte  as  a  constructor.  They  are  adduced  here 
with  reference  to  the  very  practical  point  of  our  relation  to 
him.  We  have  seen  his  claim ;  we  have  now  before  us  in 
some  inadequate  degree  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  We 
are  enabled  by  them  to  understand  the  justice  of  his  com- 
plaint as  to  the  neglect  of  his  claim  by  the  first  generation 
of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  Since  his  death  there  has 
been  slowly  growing  the  disposition  to  repair  the  wrong 
done.  The  movement  began  much  later  than  it  should  have 
done,  has  been  imperfect,  uncertain,  and  by  no  means 
universal  among  his  professed  followers.  Some  of  these 
do  not  accept  the  name  of  disciples,  they  cannot  submit  to 
him,  they  would  be  his  critics  and  his  judges.  Some  carry 
their  rebellion  farther.  I  would  not  uselessly  embitter 
any  dissension  that  may  have  arisen,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  abstain  from  citing  as  quietly  as  I  can  the  ex- 
tremest  instance  of  this  insurrectionary  attitude.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  his  most  trusted  disciple,  who  as  such  is  still 
upheld  by  many  as  his  true  representative.  I  quote,  then, 
M.  Laffitte — not  for  any  needless  attack's  sake,  but  as 
illustrative  of  our  unfortunate  attitude  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  a  total  change  for  our  future.  Further,  the 
expression  I  quote  is  singly  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  reunion  must  be  impossible  with  those  who  maintain 
their  support  of  M.  Laffitte  as  the  representative  of  Auguste 
Comte.  The  particular  expression  to  which  I  allude  is  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  trained  up  a  body  of  supporters  to 
whom  Auguste  Comte  was  unknown,  with  whom  therefore 
he  took  his  Master's  place.  The  actual  words  as  given  in 
the  Executors'  report  are  :  "  Having  prepared  a  fresh  genera- 
tion who  had  not  seen  Auguste  Comte  and  knew  me  only." 
What  would  that  Master  have  felt  at  such  an  avowed 
desertion  ?  What  will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon 
it  ?  What  can  be  our  judgment  ?  Still,  though  we  are 
confronted  with  much  defection,  it  is  true  that  the  movement 
has  been  considerable  towards  a  more  complete  submission. 
This  has  been  due  to  an  impulse  from  within  ourselves. 
And  there  has  come  in  aid  of  such  internal  an  external 
impulse  given  by  the  judgment  of  our  more  thoughtful 
opponents. 
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I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  growth  of  Auguste  Comte's 
reputation  in  the  general  which  unquestionably  helps.  I 
mean  rather  the  opinion — so  definitely  stated  by  more  than 
one  who  has  examined  our  position  from  without — that 
Positivism  is  Comte,  his  entirely  as  to  conception  and 
creation.  No  claim  but  his  can  be  admissible.  Time  also 
works  in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion,  in  favour,  1  mean, 
of  a  greater  submission.  As  with  the  great  poet,  so  with 
the  thinker  and  with  the  prophet,  both  have  to  form  for 
themselves  their  proper  audience,  to  acquire  more  or  less 
slowly  their  Just  infiuence.  As  the  result  of  this  concurrence 
of  impulsions  our  duty  becomes  each  year  more  clear,  and 
we  are  less  tempted  to  stint  our  obedience.  What,  then,  is 
that  duty, — what  the  attitude  we  should  assume  for  the 
years  which  remain  of  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  namely, 
the  centurj'  following  our  Master's  death  ? 

It  is  a  common  sa>-ing  that  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event.  It  is  easy  to  explain  and  regret  our  shortcomings. 
But  leaving  such  explanation,  at  any  rate  we  may  gain  some 
light  by  a  review  of  our  past,  by  seeing  what  we  did  not  do 
and  what  should  have  been  done.  In  what  I  say  of  that 
past  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid  any  responsibility  which  justly 
attaches  to  me. 

We  can  see  now  that  the  errors  for  which  we  have  had 
to  pay  so  dearly  were  our  incomplete  submission  and  venera- 
tion as  shown  first  in  our  not  acting  on  the  advice  he  left 
us,  secondly  in  our  not  studying,  and  as  the  result  of  our 
study  giving  their  full  force  both  to  his  general  teachings 
and  to  the  institutions  he  had  formed.  To  the  advice  as  to 
our  grouping  we  had  to  return  under  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience :  we  had  to  fall  back  on  the  free  efforts  of  his 
disciples  as  distinguished  from  a  premature  concentration. 
The  institutions  again  we  have  had  under  the  same  teaching 
to  examine  more  carefully.  They  were  two  :  one  which  had 
been  long  in  operation — the  Positivist  Society,  the  other 
coming  into  operation  by  the  fact  of  his  death.  The  first 
has  been  throughout  more  or  less  perverted  from  its  original 
purpose,  from  causes  which  I  need  not  here  state.  It  in  no 
way  acts  as  it  was  meant  to  act — as  a  centre  of  Positivist 
fraternity.     It  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  breaking 
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up  that  fraternity.  The  second,  the  Executorship,  by  the 
fault  of  the  body  of  Executors,  whether  original  or  co-opted 
later,  during  most  of  the  period  has  been  really  inactive.  It 
has  practically  abdicated  its  function  from  an  inadequate 
sense  of  its  true  importance,  from  a  reprehensible  want  of 
foresight  and  energy,  and  from  an  excess  of  confidence.  It 
has  abdicated  in  favour  of  one  of  its  members.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  it  has  been  seeking 
with  more  or  less  success  to  regain  its  position  by  a  more 
careful  discharge  of  its  function.  A  third  institution  which 
was  projected  and  in  a  certain  degree  begun,  the  Western 
Committee,  has  remained  where  it  was  at  our  Founder's 
death,  has  therefore  been  non-existent  when  its  existence 
was  most  needed  ;  could  it  have  been  formed  it  might  have 
acted  with  great  effect  during  the  continuous  internal  trouble 
which  has  been  the  salient  feature  of  Western  history  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Owing  to  this  neglect,  the  union  which  should  have 
characterised  Positivists  has  been  extremely  defective,  as  has 
been  also  the  attention  to  our  Master's  wishes  on  their  part 
as  individuals.  We  have,  in  short,  in  all  respects  lost  much 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  regain.  But  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  lesson  has  not  been  wholly  lost,  that  in  the  later 
years  of  the  forty  under  our  present  review,  we  have,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  been  returning  to  a  juster  sense 
of  the  importance  of  our  allegiance,  our  unreserved  allegiance 
to  our  one  great  teacher.  We  have  learnt  what  we  have 
missed  by  not  giving  it.  We  have  determined,  I  make  no 
question,  to  give  it  for  the  future.  It  is  this  unreserved 
allegiance  which  can  only  strengthen  with  the  years  which  it 
is  my  object  to  set  forth  and  urge  on  all  of  us,  his  English 
disciples,  as  our  true  attitude  in  the  years  that  are  left  of  the 
century  following  Auguste  Comte's  death. 

I  take  it  that  only  during  some  such  interval  will  the 
course  involve  any  difficulty;  that  under  the  growing  pres- 
sure of  opinion,  convictions,  and  feelings,  at  the  close  of  this 
interval  our  allegiance  will  have  become  established,  inrooted 
in  all,  a  habit  of  our  minds.  We  may  count  on  the  entire 
cessation  of  all  revolutionary  counter-habitudes  as  towards 
him,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  hesitation  and  reserve,  the 
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coldness  and  suspiciousness  too  common  in  the  adhesions  of 
the  present.  The  last  thing  that  will  he  possible  when  such 
a  change  has  taken  place  will  be  to  separate  our  Teacher 
and  his  work,  to  separate,  as  I  have  known  it  openly  advo- 
cated. Positivism  from  Comte.  The  monstrous  ingratitude 
of  such  language  will  then  be  patent  to  all ;  I  mean  of  course 
all  who  have  believed  in,  and  felt  the  blessings  of  believing 
in,  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  We  cannot  anticipate  by 
that  time  the  complete  triumph,  even  in  the  West,  of  the 
Religion,  but  we  may  anticipate  the  triumph  within  the 
ranks  of  its  adherents  of  this  better  spirit  in  regard  to  its 
Founder.  It  wiil  be  felt,  then,  to  be  an  act  of  the  simplest 
justice.  With  this  anticipation  strong  upon  me,  I  will  not 
qualify  the  language  I  have  used  above  ;  the  less  so  inasmuch 
as  I  have  long  felt  that  in  unreser\'ed  allegiance  based  on 
veneration  and  devotion  lies  the  true  secret  of  our  security  in 
ourselves  and  of  our  growth  as  a  Church,  as  in  its  defect  has 
lain  the  secret  of  our  weakness,  our  disunion,  and  our  slow 
advance.  Whether  we  scrutinise  our  own  or  similar  move- 
ments we  shall  always  find  that  it  is  in  the  concentration 
around  one  eminent  personality  that  resides  the  condition  of 
any  true  social  force.  It  is  the  blindness  to  this  truth  that 
has  vitiated  the  action  and  the  thought  of  the  anarchical 
generations  whose  direct  offspring  we  are.  To  revive  a  truer 
idea,  to  open  our  eyes  to  so  neglected  and  distasteful  a  truth 
is  one  of  the  numerous  tasks  that  have  devolved  upon  us  and 
our  successors  in  the  Positive  inheritance. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one,  opening  out  as  one  thinks  of  it 
in  so  many  directions.  I  can  only  with  the  time  at  my  disposal 
deal  with  certain  aspects  of  it,  leaving  much,  in  short,  to 
your  own  thoughts.  As  at  our  last  meeting,  so  again  now,  I 
may  sum  up  what  I  urge  on  you  by  a  reference  to  a  typical 
concrete  instance.  So  it  is  that  I  recur  to  her  whom  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  this  discourse,  to  the  third  of  Comte's 
three  guardian  angels,  who  combined  in  herself  the  servant 
and  the  daughter,  and  who  in  both  characters  exercised  such 
a  beneficial  influence  on  him.  She  first  broke  the  spell  of 
mistrust  which  his  previous  experience  had  wound  round  him. 
She  won  him  to  place  confidence  in  her  disinterested  service, 
as  also  in  the  soundness  of  her  judgment.     This  last  is 
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distinctly  acknowledged  in  the  passage  from  the  Catechism 
you  have  heard  read.  In  the  years  of  his  bitter  suffering  her 
power  to  soothe  him  was  great  and  wisely  exerted,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  gave  him  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
unquestioning  service.  Now,  it  is  a  submission  correspond- 
ing to  hers  which  I  would  place  before  myself  and  others  as 
the  model  of  what  ours  should  be,  the  free  submission  of  a 
willing  servant,  an  obedience  ennobled  by  its  pure  voluntari- 
ness, the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  free  choice. 

And  further,  by  this  recurrence  to  the  memory  of  his 
adopted  daughter  I  give  a  unity  to  the  whole  of  my  obser- 
vations of  this  evening.  I  place  them  under  a  holy  special 
patronage,  nor  less  do  I  connect  them  closely  with  the  more 
general  patronage  of  the  three  inseparable  angels  who  for 
Auguste  Comte  represented  the  worship  of  Woman — and 
through  Woman  of  Humanity.  As  by  a  golden  chain  the 
memory  of  our  Master  on  this  anniversary  of  his  death  is 
thus  linked  with  the  Power  whom  he  revealed,  and  that,  I 
trust,  in  the  spirit,  whatever  the  defects  of  expression,  in 
which  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be  so  linked ;  the  religious 
spirit  whose  aim  it  is,  as  he  taught  us,  to  infuse  unity  into 
all  our  conceptions,  feelings  and  conduct.  I  know  not  to 
what  extent  I  shall  carry  you  or  others  with  me  in  what  I 
have  advocated  to-night,  in  my  insistence  on  the  duty  and 
wisdom  of  unreserved  allegiance.  I  can  only  commend  it  to 
your  careful  thought,  in  the  strong  conviction  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  the  conclusion  of  universal  adoption. 

A  short  recapitulation  will  enable  me  to  give  distinctness 
and  precision  to  the  essential  idea  of  allegiance  or  obedience, 
as  well  as  unity  to  the  triple  act  of  commemoration  which  I 
have  considered  appropriate  to  this  centenary  year.  There 
has  been  the  commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte's  birth,  the 
commemoration  of  his  regeneration,  the  commemoration  of 
his  death  and  of  the  period  since  his  death.  This  last  has 
been  extended  by  anticipation  to  another  centenary  still 
distant.  The  first  commemoration  was  in  connection  with 
his  Mother,  the  second  with  his  spiritual  mother  in  her 
threefold  relation  to  him,  the  third  with  his  adopted  daughter 
and  most  dutiful  attendant.  To  these  three,  blended  but 
not  confused,   he   placed  himself  in  voluntary  submission. 
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This  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  my  contention  that  to  the 
same  three  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  the  composite  sub- 
jective existence  thus  formed,  we  should  place  ourselves  in 
the  same  relation  of  a  complete  voluntary  submission,  and 
through  them  to  Humanity,  always  under  the  special 
pre-eminence  of  her  to  whom  he  justly  assigned  the 
presidency.  Such  was  the  reward  he  asked  for — surely  we 
may  give  it.  Such  was  the  will  he  condensed  for  us  when 
he  had  inscribed  on  his  tomb — Augl'ste  Comte  and  his 
Three  Angels. 

•'  Why  in  thy  breast 
"  Hubour  vile  feai  f  why  hast  not  courage  there 
"  And  noble  daring  ?  since  three  maids  so  blest 
■■  Thy  safely  plan,  e'en  in  the  court  of  heaven  ; 
"  And  so  much  certain  good  my  words  forebode." 
As  florets,  by  the  frosty  aii  of  night 

Bent  down  and  closed,  when  day  has  blanch 'd  iheir  leaves, 

RiEC  all  unfolded  on  their  spiry  stems  ; 

So  was  my  fainting  vigour  new  restored, 

And  to  my  heart  such  kindly  courage  ran, 

That  I  as  one  undaunted  soon  leplied : 
"  O  full  of  pity  she,  who  undertook 
"  My  Buccour  J  and  ihou  kind,  who  didst  perform 
"  So  soon  her  true  behest  \  with  such  desire 
"  Thou  hast  disposed  mc  to  renew  my  voyage, 
"  That  my  first  purpose  fully  is  resumed. 
'■  Lead  on  :  one  only  will  is  in  us  both. 
"  Thou  art  my  guide,  my  master  thou,  and  lord." 

Dantb. — HtU,  Canto  IL,  113-139. 
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ADDRESS  ON   THE  SACRAMENT  OF  MATURITY. 

15  Bichat  105  (17  December,  1893). 
ACT  OF  COMMEMORATION. 

In  the  name  of  the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future, 
we  of  the  Present,  so  taught  by  our  Master,  Augustb 
COMTE,  commemorate  with  veneration  and  gratitude  the 
services  of  the  successive  generations  of  men — the  services 
which  have  raised  Humanity  from  Her  original  weakness 
to  Her  actual  power,  enabling  Her  to  assume  Her  rightful 
sovereignty.  We  offer  Her  our  homage  for  Her  fetichistic 
infancy  and  its  acquisitions ;  for  Her  theocratic  childhood 
and  its  order ;  for  the  forward  movement  of  Her  adolescence 
— our  Western  progress,  both  in  its  more  organic  and  in 
its  more  disorderly  period; — for  the  Greco- Roman  and  the 
Medieval  organizations  and  for  the  Modern  Revolution; 
for  our  advance  in  intellect,  social  union,  and  affection ;  as 
also  for  the  manifold  inheritance  of  our  immediate  past.  In 
this  unbroken  series  of  our  Progenitors,  whether  Eastern 
or  Western,  we  recall  with  reverence  the  religious  teachers 
of  mankind,  giving  special  honour  to  Moses  and  St.  Paul ; 
the  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  later  times  with  their  highest 
representatives.  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare ;  —  the 
philosophers  and  philosophic  thinkers  in  the  eminent  types 
of  Aristotle  and  Descartes; — the  scientific  thinkers  repre- 
sented by  Archimedes  and  Bichat ; — the  statesmen  who  have 
consolidated  and  sheltered  the  West,  their  succession  being 
embodied  in  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Frederic ; — lastly,  the 
industrial  direction  of  the  modern  period  and  of  the  future, 
personified  and  foreshadowed  in  Gutenberg; — in  all  Her 
personal  representatives  alike  honouring  the  Humanity  who 
has  spoken  through  them,  whose  organs  they  have  been  in 
Her  partial  manifestations,  through  whose  co-operation  alone 
their  endeavours  have  borne  fruit,  for  their,  and  our,  and 
all  human  time. 
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Placing  ourselves  by  the  simple  Act  of  Commemoration 
which  we  habitually  use,  at  the  true  centre  of  thought  and 
life ;  bringing  ourselves  into  the  presence  of  Humanity  in 
Her  whole  past  under  its  two  aspects,  abstract  and  con- 
crete, with  all  Her  ages  and  dispensations,  as  also  into  the 
presence  of  Her  more  eminent  personal  organs,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  avoid  overrating  any  one  institution  of  Her  wor- 
ship: we  should  be  qualified  to  view  them  all  in  their  proper 
proportion,  giving  each  of  them  its  due  weight,  and  treating 
it  in  its  right  connection.  The  institution  with  which  we 
have  to  do  to-day  is  that  of  the  Social  Sacraments,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  our  domestic  worship;  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  that  of  the  Sacrament  op  Maturity,  the 
sixth  of  the  series. 

We  have  this  year  had  our  attention  drawn  more  often 
than  usual  to  these  Sacraments,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  interrupted.  In  30  small  a  body  their  administration 
cannot  be  very  frequent.  For,  unlike  the  principal  Christian 
sacrament,  they  come  each  but  once  for  every  servant  of 
Humanity.  They  are  the  successive  consecrations  of  each 
stage  of  our  existence  from  our  birth  to  our  final  union  with 
Her.  They  are  the  acts  of  one  life-drama,  admitting  as  a 
rule  no  repetition. 

Each  generation  as  it  passes  has  to  contribute  its  share 
to  the  beneficent  influence  which  the  Past  exercises  on  the 
Future  through  the  agency  of  the  Present.  The  contribu- 
tion of  each  generation  will  be  of  more  or  less  worth  in 
proportion  to  its  own  excellence,  and  that  excellence  must 
be  the  sum  of  the  right  action  of  its  individual  constituents. 
The  right  guidance  of  our  action — of  our  individual  personal 
action — is  then  the  aim  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments. 
They  are  a  light  to  our  path,  that  we  may  swell  the  sum  of 
right  action.  To  avoid  waste  and  misdirection,  to  set  before 
us  at  the  turning  points  of  our  life  the  objects  we  should 
pursue  in  each  successive  period  as  it  presents  itself,  to 
divert  us  from  unworthy  aims,  to  assign  its  just  value  to 
each  portion  of  our  many-sided  existence,  such  is  their 
general  object,  such  are  some  of  the  results  they  are  cal- 
culated to  attain,  and  the  more  we  watch  what  goes  on 
around  us,  the  more  we  examine  our  own  or  others'  careers. 
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the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  accept  the  statement  that 
in  providing  us  with  this  framework  for  the  regulation  of 
our  lives  Auguste  Comte  has  given  us  that  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  overvalue. 

The  Sacraments  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  principally 
and  essentially  concerned  with  our  conduct  as  men,  not  with 
our  more  particular  function.  They  deal  with  this  last  in  its 
turn  so  far  as  to  urge  us  to  its  vigorous  discharge,  but  so  far 
only ;  their  proper  sphere  is  our  life  as  human  beings,  as 
members  of  a  family,  citizens  of  a  state,  servants  of  Hu- 
manity. They  place  in  due  relation  the  two  sides  of  our  life, 
and  give  the  whole  its  proper  dignity.  They  are  always  in 
connection  through  the  family,  through  our  domestic,  with 
our  larger  social  existence,  so  different  in  this  respect  from 
the  great  sacrament  of  the  Christian  church  on  which  is  so 
strongly  stamped  the  character  of  isolation  from  others. 

As  each  fresh  instance  of  their  administration  occurs,  I 
can  only  say  for  myself  that  my  sense  of  their  value  rises, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  urge  on  others  more  meditation 
on  the  whole  subject.  Much  is  said  of  the  doctrine :  that 
has  its  proper  place  and  use.  For  us,  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  our  lives,  the  important  point  is  to  draw  out  the 
consequences  of  the  doctrine,  the  construction  of  our  Master 
based  upon  the  doctrine.  In  this  construction  the  Sacra- 
ments hold  a  more  prominent  position  than  we  are  apt  to 
accord  them.  To  show  this  it  may  be  enough  to  remind  you 
that  they  are  inextricably  intermingled  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  practical  morals;  that  they  preside  over  each 
separate  phase  of  our  education  in  the  fall  extent  of  the 
N\x>rd;  thus  Unking  themselves  to  the  highest  portion  of 
man's  knowledge  at  the  point  where  science  fuses  with  art, 
theor\'  v^-ith  practice. 

I  may  condense  my  estimate  of  their  value  by  saying  that, 
for  generations  as  for  individuals,  for  the  days  of  Humanity 
as  for  the  Aaiys  of  each  of  Her  children,  the  institution  of 
these  nine  Sacraments  gives  the  power  of  realising  with  an 
ever  groviing  power  the  aspiratimi  of  the  poet : 

**I  ooukl  wish  xnr  dsiv  to  be 

Boood  cich  to  eftdi  by  sstan]  petr.'^ 

Due  Study  and  thought  will  show  us  that  each  one  of  the 
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series  is  in  close  relation  with  the  whole,  as  indeed  follows 
from  the  idea  of  the  whole  as  a  scheme  for  the  ordering  of 
life.  We  shall  come  to  see  that  fhey  stand  in  the  closest 
connection.  They  will  become  in  fact  correlative  to  one 
another,  that  is,  the  mention  of  one  will  call  up  all  the  others 
as  inseparable  from  it.  We  shall  be  less  and  less  able  to 
disconnect  them.  This  I  think  will  be  the  result  if  we  give 
them  the  study  they  merit. 

The  Sacrament  of  to-day  has  its  own  proper  character 
and  value.  It  is  the  second  of  the  Sacraments  peculiar  to 
men.  It  has,  as  they  most  of  them  have,  a  twofold  relation. 
It  looks  forward,  forward  to  the  period  at  the  entrance  to 
which  it  stands,  it  looks  also  backward  on  the  period  which 
it  closes.  It  completes  the  Sacrament  of  Destination  which 
precedes  it,  it  looks  on  to  the  Sacrament  of  Retirement 
which  follows  it.  For  men  in  the  normal  order  it  is  as  uni- 
versally applicable  as  all  the  others.  As  each  of  us  in  that 
order  accepts  a  specific  function,  a  destination  of  his  life,  so 
in  due  time  he  comes  for  a  confirmation  of  the  accepted 
destination.  If  in  this  respect  the  Positive  Religion  differs 
from  its  predecessor  in  that  it  consecrates  all  callings,  not 
merely  one  or  two  of  the  more  eminent,  it  differs  still  more 
in  that  at  the  period  of  full  manhood  when  so  much  of  life 
has  passed,  not  quite  at  the  middle  but  nearly  the  middle 
stage  of  our  course,  it  places  a  consecration  which  recalls  us 
to  a  consideration  of  our  duties  as  men  as  distinct  from  any 
particular  calling. 

For  this  is  the  light  in  which  I  would  consider  the  act  of 
to-day,  in  reference,  that  is,  to  the  right  ordering  of  our  life, 
in  reference  to  its  moral  bearing.  With  several  of  the 
Sacraments  we  are  comparatively  familiar,  and  there  is  there- 
fore less  need  on  any  one  occasion  to  dwell  on  their  peculiar 
meaning.  But  this  sixth  Sacrament  has  only  once  been 
conferred  in  England,  and  as  far  as  I  know  has  not  been 
conferred  at  all  elsewhere.  It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years 
since  the  first  instance  of  its  administration.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  it,  for  it  was  a  striking  scene,  the  administra- 
tion of  it  to  four  Positivists,  all  of  them,  some  more,  some 
less,  beyond  the  exact  age  fixed,  but  all  concurring  in  their 
iiearty  public  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  this  Sacrament, 
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the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  accept  the  statement  that 
in  providing  us  with  this  framework  for  the  regulation  of 
our  lives  Auguste  Comte  has  given  us  that  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  overvalue. 

The  Sacraments  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  principally 
and  essentially  concerned  with  our  conduct  as  men,  not  with 
our  more  particular  function.  They  deal  with  this  last  in  its 
turn  so  far  as  to  urge  us  to  its  vigorous  discharge,  but  so  far 
only ;  their  proper  sphere  is  our  life  as  human  beings,  as 
members  of  a  family,  citizens  of  a  state,  servants  of  Hu- 
manity. They  place  in  due  relation  the  two  sides  of  our  life, 
and  give  the  whole  its  proper  dignity.  They  are  always  in 
connection  through  the  family,  through  our  domestic,  with 
our  larger  social  existence,  so  different  in  this  respect  from 
the  great  sacrament  of  the  Christian  church  on  which  is  so 
strongly  stamped  the  character  of  isolation  from  others. 

As  each  fresh  instance  of  their  administration  occurs,  I 
can  only  say  for  myself  that  my  sense  of  their  value  rises, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  urge  on  others  more  meditation 
on  the  whole  subject.  Much  is  said  of  the  doctrine:  that 
has  its  proper  place  and  use.  For  us,  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  our  lives,  the  important  point  is  to  draw  out  the 
consequences  of  the  doctrine,  the  construction  of  our  Master 
based  upon  the  doctrine.  In  this  construction  the  Sacra- 
ments hold  a  more  prominent  position  than  we  are  apt  to 
accord  them.  To  show  this  it  may  be  enough  to  remind  you 
that  they  are  inextricably  intermingled  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  practical  morals;  that  they  preside  over  each 
separate  phase  of  our  education  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
word ;  thus  linking  themselves  to  the  highest  portion  of 
man's  knowledge  at  the  point  where  science  fuses  with  art, 
theory  with  practice. 

I  may  condense  my  estimate  of  their  value  by  saying  that, 
for  generations  as  for  individuals,  for  the  days  of  Humanity 
as  for  the  days  of  each  of  Her  children,  the  institution  of 
these  nine  Sacraments  gives  the  power  of  realising  with  an 
ever  growing  power  the  aspiration  of  the  poet : 

"  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

Due  study  and  thought  will  show  us  that  each  one  of  the 
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series  is  in  close  relation  with  the  whole,  as  indeed  followa 
from  the  idea  of  the  whole  as  a  scheme  for  the  ordering  of 
life.  We  shall  come  to  see  that  they  stand  in  the  closest 
connection.  They  will  become  in  fact  correlative  to  one 
another,  that  is,  the  mention  of  one  will  call  up  all  the  others 
as  inseparable  from  it.  We  shall  be  less  and  less  able  to 
disconnect  them.  This  I  think  will  be  the  result  if  we  give 
them  the  study  they  merit. 

The  Sacrament  of  to-day  has  its  own  proper  character 
and  value.  It  is  the  second  of  the  Sacraments  peculiar  to 
men.  It  has,  as  they  most  of  them  have,  a  twofold  relation. 
It  looks  forward,  forward  to  the  period  at  the  entrance  to 
which  it  stands,  it  looks  also  backward  on  the  period  which 
it  closes.  It  completes  the  Sacrament  of  Destination  which 
precedes  it,  it  looks  on  to  the  Sacrament  of  Retirement 
which  follows  it.  For  men  in  the  normal  order  it  is  as  uni- 
versally applicable  as  all  the  others.  As  each  of  us  in  that 
order  accepts  a  specific  function,  a  destination  of  his  life,  so 
in  due  time  he  comes  for  a  confirmation  of  the  accepted 
destination.  If  in  this  respect  the  Positive  Religion  differs 
from  its  predecessor  in  that  it  consecrates  all  callings,  not 
merely  one  or  two  of  the  more  eminent,  it  differs  still  more 
in  that  at  the  period  of  full  manhood  when  so  much  of  life 
has  passed,  not  quite  at  the  middle  but  nearly  the  middle 
stage  of  our  course,  it  places  a  consecration  which  recalls  us 
to  a  consideration  of  our  duties  as  men  as  distinct  from  any 
particular  calling. 

For  this  is  the  light  in  which  I  would  consider  the  act  of 
to-day,  in  reference,  that  is,  to  the  right  ordering  of  our  life, 
in  reference  to  its  moral  bearing.  With  several  of  the 
Sacraments  we  are  comparatively  familiar,  and  there  is  there- 
fore less  need  on  any  one  occasion  to  dwell  on  their  peculiar 
meaning.  But  this  sixth  Sacrament  has  only  once  been 
conferred  in  England,  and  as  far  as  I  know  has  not  been 
conferred  at  all  elsewhere.  It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years 
since  the  first  instance  of  its  administration.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  it,  for  it  was  a  striking  scene,  the  administra- 
tion of  it  to  four  Positivists,  all  of  them,  some  more,  some 
less,  beyond  the  exact  age  fixed,  but  all  concurring  in  their 
hearty  public  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  this  Sacrament. 
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The  length  of  the  interval  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
our  slow  growth  as  a  body,  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding;  but  it  explains  also  my  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  the  Sacrament  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
viewed.     What  I  have  to  say  need  not  be  very  long. 

Taking  it  by  itself,  as  in  many  cases  at  present  we  should 
have  to  do  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  first  Sacrament  received, 
it  implies  for  all  who  receive  it  a  revision  of  their  past — a 
resolution  for  their  future.  It  is  an  act  of  confession  in  the 
Positive  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  there  has  been  no 
similar  step  in  the  past  this  confession  would  extend  to  the 
whole  previous  life.  When  the  recipient  has  been  brought 
up  in  our  religious  system  and  has  therefore  only  fourteen 
years  between  him  and  another  Sacrament,  his  review  will 
be  limited  in  the  main  to  that  intervening  period.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  confession  as  made  to  others,  but  somewhat  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Auguste  Comte  in  his 
testamentary  volume.  Each  of  his  annual  confessions  is  a 
review  of  his  action  and  state  during  the  past  year.  They 
are  addressed  to  his  patroness,  his  supreme  Guardian  Angel. 

In  some  such  sense,  I  say,  each  recipient  of  this  Sacra- 
ment will  make  his  confession,  and  for  all  the  servants  of 
Humanity  such  confession  will  have  something  which  will 
recall  earlier  language.  All  will  feel  that  there  has  been  left 
undone  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done;  all  will  feel 
that  there  has  been  done  that  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done.  But  here  we  shall  stop.  The  Positivist  will  not  say : 
There  is  no  health  in  us.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  admitting 
error  and  imperfection  and  possibly  worse,  he  will  feel  that 
there  is  good  in  him,  the  spring  and  principle  of  health. 
His  confession  will  also  in  sobriety  and  moderation  take  in 
the  better  side  of  his  life,  that  which  in  himself  as  in  others 
he  cannot  but  recognise  as  good ;  his  service  of  others,  his 
acts  of  forbearance  and  of  kindness,  his  endeavour  after  good. 
With  all  allowance,  however,  for  this  positive  correction  of 
the  exaggeration  of  theology,  there  will  be,  for  most  of  us  at 
any  rate,  some  sorrow  for  the  past,  varying  in  degree  from 
regret  to  remorse,  and  in  consequence  some  opening  for 
repentance,  some  demand  in  our  innermost  selves  for  abso- 
lution.   With  us,  as  in  the  past,  this  is  close  at  hand,  follows 
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on  repentance.  This  Sacrament  as  conceived  by  our  Master 
brings  with  it  an  absolution  for  the  past.  What  there  has 
been  of  shortcoming  or  evildoing  it  represents  as  reparable  ; 
as  such  we  need  not  dwell  on  it,  we  may,  in  short,  throw  off 
our  burden  as  the  Christian  pilgrim  lost  his,  deriving  only 
from  the  remembrance  of  it  additional  incitement  to  a  better 
course  in  the  future. 

Henceforth  begins  another  stage  of  life,  and  this  is  the 
cardinal  consideration^!  stage  in  which  we  have  to  call  into 
their  full  vigour  the  mature  faculties.  The  imperfection  of 
more  youthful  judgment,  the  instability  of  our  resolves,  the 
weakness  of  our  action,  the  faults  of  immaturity  in  short, 
should  now  be  left  behind  as  far  as  possible,  and  for  the 
twenty-one  years  which  follow  the  full-grown,  fully  developed 
man  has  to  efface  what  there  has  been  of  defective  in  his 
past,  to  justify  his  manhood  and  his  citizenship.  It  is  the 
crowning  period,  the  test  of  the  man  in  his  active  capacity, 
his  preparation  for  the  less  active  usefulness  of  old  age,  his 
most  decisive  preparation  for  the  final  form  of  his  usefulness, 
the  influence  which  a  well-spent  life  leaves  to  those  who 
come  after  him. 

Approached  from  this  side  the  act  of  to-day  is  the  accept- 
ance of  a  series  of  duties  answering  to  the  period  of  life 
reached,  duties  for  the  performance  of  which  the  previous 
life  has  been  the  training  time.  The  one  warning  note 
which  we  have  to  sound  is,  that  the  errors  or  faults  com- 
mitted no  longer  admit  as  before  of  reparation,  that  on  the 
right  use  of  this  period  the  judgment  of  our  whole  career 
depends.  Endowed  as  we  are  at  this  age  with  the  full 
strength  of  man  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  period 
should  not  act  with  any  depressing  force — rather  stimulate 
our  resolution. 

Lastly,  turning  to  the  case  before  us,  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity worth  notice.  In  point  of  age  the  recipient  is  very 
slightly  past  the  normal  limit.  In  all  other  points  all  is 
right.  The  application  is  perfectly  spontaneous,  entirely  the 
result  of  self-originated  thought  and  decision.  There  has 
been,  and  justly,  considerable  hesitation.  Such  a  step  should 
be  preceded  by  very  mature  deliberation,  in  which  the  whole 
circumstances  should  be  weighed  in  all  lights.     I  think  they 
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have  been  so  weighed,  and  that  the  application  is  the  fruit  of  a 
well-ripened  determination — of  a  firm  resolution.  It  requires, 
we  all  feel,  a  firm  resolve  to  give  such  public  adhesion  to  a 
cause  like  ours.  There  is  nothing  outward  to  attract,  daily 
experience  shows  us  how  much  there  is  to  repel,  to  daunt 
those  who  in  some  respects  are  drawn  towards  us.  That  the 
adhesion  is  public  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  It  is  not  from 
any  desire  of  publicity  that  it  is  so  given  I  am  sure,  but 
from  a  truly  social  motive,  and  this  in  two  ways,  the  desire 
that  an  action  prompted  by  a  careful  examination  of  life  and 
its  duties,  an  action  which  is  the  acceptance  of  a  service  and 
its  obligations,  in  order  to  gain  greater  strength  for  their 
fulfilment,  should  be  conducive,  so  far  as  it  admits,  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  that  it  may  have  its 
natural  influence  of  encouragement  on  the  earlier  adherents 
into  community  with  whom  it  brings  the  recipient;  and 
secondly,  for  himself,  as  it  gives  vividness  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  belonging  to  a  definite  body,  the  consciousness  of 
church  membership,  in  a  word.  It  is  social  therefore  in  the 
sense  that  it  gives  the  feeling  of  support  from  a  number  of 
co-believers. 

That  one  who  has  mixed  largely  in  life  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,  who  knows  the  opinion  of  the  world  around  us^ 
the  estimate  generally  formed  of  our  cause  and  its  success, 
should  have  decided  on  such  a  step,  is  and  must  be  an 
encouragement  which  we  should  not  shrink  from  acknow- 
ledging. We  are  one  in  the  wish  that  it  may  be  rich  in 
benefits  to  him  who  takes  it. 


(Here  followed  the  Adminisiration ;  for  the  form  of  which  see 
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r ADDRESS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  ADMISSION 
OF  TWO  POSITIVIST  WOMEN. 


Sunday,  7  St.  Paul,  106  fSI.  AtigMitini,  3J  Uay,  1S94;. 

(For  "Act  of  Commemnration  "  see  p.  196). 


I  spoke  last  Sunday  of  the  service  of  Humanity  as  being 
one  and  uniform  throughout  all  the  ages,  as  being  in  fact  of 
one  age.  This  justified  us  in  evoking  the  greatest  memories 
and  names  of  the  past,  and  in  connecting  with  them  the 
latest  endeavours  uhich  have  now  become  a  portion  of  that 
past ;  we  thus  bring  the  former  nearer  to  us  and  ennoble  the 
latter.  I  did  not  then  separate  the  temporal  rulers  from 
the  spiritual  directors  so  far  as  this  unity  was  in  question, 
though  I  drew  a  certain  distinction  between  them  as  to  the 
estimation  of  their  respective  work.  I  did  so  because  we 
were  then  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  temporal 
power  and  with  the  great  Emperors,  its  representatives  for 
the  time,  with  Cassar  and  with  Trajan.  Under  the  impres- 
sion of  their  greatness  it  was  an  object  to  keep  before  us 
the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  guidance  of  mankind,  the 
superiority  of  Catholicism  to  Empire. 

In  pursuing  the  same  general  line  of  thought  to-day 
there  is  no  need  for  any  such  distinction.  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  founder  of  Catholicism  and  one  of  its 
greatest  teachers,  belong  entirely  to  the  spiritual  order,  but 
without  any  contempt  for  or  hostility  towards  the  temporal 
government.  So  little  so  that  both  in  fact  are  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  the  empire  of  which  they  were  both  citizens. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  majestic  unity  of  that  empire  as  it 
stood  open  to  the  view  of  all  by  the  constructive  policy  of 
the  first  Caesar,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  Catholicism 
of  St.  Paul,  that  it  helped  him  to  form  his  still  larger  con- 
ception.    He  was  bom  free  of  that  empire,  he  was  protected 
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by  its  law  and  administration  in  the  labours  of  his  mis- 
sionary life,  it  was  to  its  supreme  ruler  that  he  appealed 
when  in  danger  from  his  countrymen.  He  lived  in  sub- 
mission to  it,  he  preached  submission  to  it.  But  he  looked 
beyond  it  by  virtue  of  its  existence.  It  enabled  him  to  con- 
ceive— it  suggested  to  the  Jew  zealous  for  the  monotheistic 
unity — a  spiritual  society,  another  empire,  capable  of  con- 
tinued expansion,  capable  of  doing  away  with  all  the  barriers 
which  kept  men  apart,  a  society  co-extensive  with  man. 

St.  Paul  saw  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  early  Em- 
pire. St.  Augustine  saw  its  fall.  But  neither  was  Augustine 
blind  to  the  greatness  of  its  idea  and  of  the  services  it  had 
rendered.  For  him  too  it  was  an  important  factor  in  his 
conceptions.  The  city  of  man  had  been  and  was  passing 
away,  its  power  broken,  its  unity  the  prey  of  the  spoiler. 
But  its  clear  historical  past,  its  strong  hold  upon  the  reason 
and  imagination  of  men,  were  a  great  help,  perhaps  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  adequate  accomplishment  of  his 
peculiar  social  work.  That  work  was  the  delineation  in 
outline  of  the  City  of  God  which  should  fill  the  place  left 
vacant.  This  could  no  longer  be  conceived  as  within  the 
Empire  or  as  purifying  it,  but  as  having  outgrown  it  and 
destined  to  survive  and  to  inherit  it.  In  strict  unison  with 
St.  Paul,  the  universal  society,  the  church  which  the  Apostle 
had  founded,  was  to  Augustine  the  central  object  of  his 
thought  and  action — an  object  now,  by  the  fall  of  Rome, 
without  a  rival.  There  was  this  difference  between  them, 
that  what  had  been  to  the  Apostle  the  creation  of  a  forward- 
looking  hope  stood  before  Augustine  a  visible  construction, 
a  society  with  indefinite  capacity  for  enlargement,  for  con- 
stant growth,  but  also  a  society  with  all  the  organisation 
demanded  by  the  function  it  was  called  on  to  discharge. 
The  hope  had  passed  into  achievement  in  a  degree  sufficient 
to  warrant  confidence  in  extending  it  to  the  new  order, 
which  was  being  born  in  trouble.  In  an  hour  when  men's 
hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear,  there  was  a  power  in  the 
joint  work  of  the  wis6  master-builder  and  of  the  teacher  who 
built  on  his  foundation  to  rally  their  sinking  energies.  Four 
centuries  separated  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  but  the  two 
are  seen  to  be  in  close  union  and  co-operation.     Time  has 
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no  power  to  disjoin  them.  They  enforce  therefore  the  con- 
clusion which  I  drew  last  Sunday;  the  more  easily  in  that 
their  work  was  more  purely  spiritual,  therefore  in  kind  more 
entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own.  I  mean  that  if  we 
found  no  dithculty  in  associating  our  work  in  this  nineteenth 
century  with  that  of  Emperor  or  Pope,  still  less  can  we 
6nd  any  difficulty  in  associating  it  with  that  of  Apostle  and 
Christian  Bishop.  So  that  again,  despite  its  apparent  in- 
significance, its  humbleness  in  our  own  eyes,  we  may  shake 
off  any  depreciatory  tendency  and  invest  it  with  all  the 
nobleness  we  are  too  apt  to  confine  exclusively  to  the  distant 
result  which  time  has  consecrated.  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to 
insist  too  much  on  the  continuity  and  the  inherent  nobility, 
as  continuous  with  former  efforts,  of  our  endeavour  in  the 
present.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  right  estimate  of  it  will 
tend  to  swell  our  sense  of  our  own  personal  importance. 
Such  an  estimate  will  refer  it  to  action,  not  identify  it  with 
the  profession  of  a  doctrine,  and  it  is  knowledge  which 
puffeth  up.  When  we  come  to  act  there  is  so  much  that  is 
calculated  to  chasten  and  subdue,  but  there  is  also,  and  this 
we  need,  so  much  to  raise  our  conceptions  and  to  encourage 
us.  And  through  these  larger  social  considerations  we  rise 
above  ourselves  and  any  limitations  of  our  actual  effort  into 
the  clearer  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  trace  the  secular 
operation  of  Humanity,  unobscured  by  the  depressing  acci- 
dents of  Her  ascent,  accidents  unavoidable  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  Her  separate  stages. 

Impressed  by  such  convictions,  I  connect  then  the  simple 
ceremonial  of  to-day,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
OF  Admission,  with  the  two  great  names  on  which  I  have 
been  dwelling.  I  connect  it  as  a  continuation  of  their  work, 
the  building  up  the  spiritual  society.  In  form  even  they 
are  connected  with  it.  For  what  is  the  passage  read  from 
one  of  the  undisputed  letters  of  St.  Paul  but  the  commemora- 
tion of  his  admission  to  the  service  of  Humanity  under  the 
form  which  was  at  that  period  of  Her  existence  the  only 
possible  form  ?  St,  Paul  could  only  be  indirectly  Her  apostle, 
through,  that  is,  his  apostleship  in  the  service  of  Her  first 
Christian  personal  type.  So  it  was  also  with  Augustine, 
when,  after  being  swayed  by  many  impulses  hither  and 
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thither,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  high  example,  and  was  by 
the  ordinary  Christian  rite  admitted  by  St.  Ambrose  into  the 
Christian  Church — the  church  built  on  so  much  high  ex- 
ample, which  by  such  admission  he  was  made  competent  to 
follow.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  remark,  in  connection 
with  much  of  our  experience  in  reference  to  this  particular 
Sacrament  and  its  recipients  to-day,  that  both  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine  came  late  to  their  final  conviction  and  office, 
bom  out  of  due  time.  They  came  after  much  hesitation  and 
feeling  their  way  to  accept  a  change  of  faith.  They  have 
this  in  common  with  most  of  us.  They  were  not  bom  into 
that  which  became  ultimately  their  life.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  opposition  to  it,  they  had  been  opposed  to  it  them- 
selves, the  one  violently,  the  other  by  erroneous  belief  and 
alien  practice.  It  was  only  in  their  riper  years  that  they  felt 
its  powers  and  took  on  themselves  its  obligations. 

Something  of  the  same  character  attaches  to  the  ceremony 
of  to-day,  distinguishes  it  from  other  cases.  In  the  two  last 
instances  of  this  Sacrament  there  was  nothing  of  this.  Both 
the  recipients  were  bom  into  the  faith  of  Humanity,  had 
been  brought  up  in  unbroken  association  with  its  claims  and 
teaching.  Their  cases  were,  relatively  speaking,  normal — 
with  such  qualification  of  the  term  as  our  imperfect  social 
development  as  a  Church  renders  unavoidable.  They  stood 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  age  of  legal  majority,  at 
the  close  of  the  education  which  is  common  in  both  sexes, 
the  education  given  in  the  threefold  period  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth.  In  their  case  the  Sacrament  marked 
strictly  their  entrance  on  adult  life,  with  their  education  in 
the  limited  special  sense  of  the  training  for  that  life  close 
behind  them.  It  is  not  so  in  the  present  cases.  It  has  often 
not  been  so,  as  you  may  remember.  We  are,  and  shall  long 
be,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  early  Christian  church, — 
nay,  as  the  Christian  church  was  long  after  it  could  be 
correctly  spoken  of  as  early.  We  shall  draw  new  members, 
that  is,  from  those  who  have  not  been  bom  or  educated  in 
our  religion,  who  have  passed  some  years  of  their  adult  life 
before  they  seek  this  Sacrament.  They  seek  it  then,  not  as 
the  complement  of  former  Sacraments,  but  in  its  most  direct 
sense  as  the  portal  to  their  membership — the  sanction  of  a 
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■determination  formed  by  themselves,  not  in  any  sense  handed 
down  to  them.  It  is  a  different  but  not  an  inferior  interest 
which  attaches  to  their  act  and  the  ceremony  which  ratifies 
it.  It  raises  somewhat  different  thoughts,  and  requires  some 
shght  changes  in  the  language  which  we  use  about  it.  The 
large  "essential  meaning  exceeds  the  special  symbol,"  if  I 
may  be  ailowed  the  quotation, — in  other  words,  the  particular 
incidents  of  the  special  Positivist  Sacrament  recede  a  little, 
and  the  one  clearly  defined  notion  of  a  service  and  the 
admission  to  that  service  comes  into  the  foreground. 

There  is  something  more  even.  Instead  of  looking  back 
on  the  educational  period  of  life,  as  above  limited,  in  both 
the  cases  of  to-day  we  look  back  on  service  already  accepted, 
on  services  rendered.  The  admission  is  in  another  sense 
than  the  usual  one  a  sanction  of  past  exertion — the  simple 
recognition  of  their  publicly  taking  on  themselves  obligations 
which  they  have  for  some  time  acknowledged  and  practised, 
not  obligations  which  are  for  the  first  time  imposed  and 
accepted.  Both  have  given  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  con- 
viction, proof  of  their  lives.  They  have  both  for  a  longer  or 
shorter,  but  for  some  considerable  time,  been  disciples  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  growing,  I  think  I  may  say  with 
reason,  into  more  full  accord  with  it.  In  varying  degree  it 
is  true  of  both  that  they  have,  under  a  far  from  easy  disci- 
pline of  life,  increasingly  felt  the  value  of  that  religion. 
They  have  seen  and  tried  life  under  conditions  of  no  very 
favourable  nature  as  to  their  immediate  work,  and  equally  so 
as  to  the  iniluences  of  others  upon  them,  the  influences  of 
the  society  in  which  we  move.  They  have  experienced  the 
discouragement  of  circumstances.  They  have  stood  firm 
under  it — where  so  many  fail  or  fall  off.  There  are  other 
points  in  common  which  I  touch  quite  generally.  -Both 
have  been  teachers — again  under  varying  conditions,  teachers 
of  the  older  faith.  Both  have  had  to  overcome  the  de- 
pressing power  which  is  exerted  by  the  sense  of  failure  in 
■what  had  been  earlier  a  strong  support.  They  have  had  to 
rise  out  of  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  enthusiastic  effort 
which  a  change  of  conviction  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue. They  have  had  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  setting 
themselves  again  in  motion,  towards  the  same  end  it  may 
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be  if  we  examine  it  carefully,  but  under  a  very  altered  form. 
Both  have  passed  successfully  through  this  trial,  and  if  not 
wholly  unscathed  have  had  the  nerve  required  for  embracing 
a  new  faith,  for  undertaking  under  its  guidance  the  conduct 
of  their  remaining  life.  Lastly,  both  are  still  engaged  in 
active  life,  feeling  its  pressure,  and  the  exigency  of  its 
demands. 

Those  who  have  followed  this  general  statement  will 
agree,  I  feel  sure,  in  welcoming  two  such  applications  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Admission,  in  allowing  that  there  is  the  fullest 
justification  for  acceding  to  the  application.  Tested  as  they 
have  been  by  their  chequered  past  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  any  obligations  that  they  may  take  upon  them  will  be 
discharged  with  persistence  and  resolution.  We  may  count 
with  confidence  on  the  continuance  of  service. 

No  adhesions  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  women. 
So  we  are  taught  by  our  Master's  life  and  precepts.  It  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  see  one  by  one  the  representatives  of 
Humanity  enrolling  themselves  as  Her  devout  and  active 
servants.  None  can  spread  Her  faith  more  effectually,  they 
are  more  apt  than  men  to  look  at  it  from  the  first  in  the 
right  light,  and  they  excite  less  opposition.  There  is  oppo- 
sition enough,  however,  and  from  their  own  sex  too,  so  much 
opposition  as  to  make  it  an  evidence  of  strength  of  purpose 
and  courage  if  it  is  set  aside.  Throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  more  particularly  there  is  a  ferment  of  opinions 
amongst  women,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  issue. 
There  are  several  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject,  which, 
at  variance  on  all  else,  combine  in  rejecting  the  service  of 
Humanity  as  it  is  conceived  by  Positivism.  We  are  not 
slow  to  recognise  that  they  often  accept  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  bring  to  it  a  large  amount  of  self-sacrifice.  Whilst 
granting  this  we  welcome  only  the  more  gladly  those  who 
are  able  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  the  ferment  and  the 
accompanying  uncertainty,  who  are  able  to  see  that  under 
what  is  by  so  many  of  their  own  sex  termed  the  burden  of 
religious  obligations  there  is  found  freedom  and  satisfaction. 

Much  more  I  need  not  say^  though  much  more  might  be 
said.  The  Positive  sacramental  theory  is  ever  opening  new 
horizons.     I  would  only  now  point  your  attention  to  the 
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prominent  position  it  takes  in  the  "Plan  of  the  Treatise  on 
Practical  Morals" — or  the  "Treatise  on  the  Improvement 
of  Human  Nature,"  Its  close  interweaving  with  all  educa- 
tion shows  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  our  Master — its 
claim  therefore  on  our  thoughtful  study.  But  my  time  is 
limited.  In  brief  recapitulation,  the  Sacrament  of  to-day  is 
the  formal  consecration  to  Humanity  of  two  lives  already 
for  some  time  offered  to  Her  service.  It  is  the  sanction  of 
that  offering,  the  acceptance  of  the  engagements  for  the 
future.  Those  engagements  give  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
secration— specify  the  entireness  of  the  devotion.  I  may 
condense  them  for  my  present  purpose  by  saying  that  when 
taken  and  adhered  to  they  constitute  those  who  take  them 
full  members  of  the  spiritual  Church  of  Humanity,  of  the 
new  spiritual  power  which  is  being  slowly  formed  for  the 
direction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  one  aim  of  all  our 
endeavour. 

So  stated,  our  work  is  in  manifest  continuity  with  the 
work  of  the  great  Christian  Saints  whom  the  month  and  day 
led  me  to  commemorate.  I  repeat  it.  We  resume  and 
complete  their  labours,  meaning  by  lac  the  human  church 
of  the  future.  ^  And  now  again  as  last  Sunday  I  say  that 
there  is  no  jar  in  such  association  of  what  we  are  now  doing, 
here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  efforts  on  which  time  has  set 
such  a  seal  of  greatness  that  at  first  sight  we  shrink  from 
placing  the  two  in  juxtaposition.  There  is  no  ground  for  so 
shrinking.  We  shall  do  wisely  to  penetrate  ourselves  with 
the  grandeur  of  that  which  we  have  received,  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  if  only 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  later  in  time,  profiting  therefore 
by  former  teaching  and  example,  superior  to  that  which  it 
carries  forward  to  completeness.  So  judging,  we  shall  learn 
from  the  eminent  types  of  the  Apostolate  of  the  Past,  from 
Paul  and  from  Augustine  in  the  present  case,  the  true  lesson 
which  they  have  to  teach  us,  the  lesson  of  untiring  labour  in 
the  service  adopted.  What  of  personality  clung  to  that 
labour  and  service  we  can  by  our  noble  social  faith  strip 
from  us.  We  are  born  to  a  richer  inheritance,  to  a  greater 
freedom,  to  a  truer  foreknowledge  of  our  object.  They  in- 
directly, we  directly,  breathe  a  social  atmosphere.     In  con- 
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trolling  our  lives  as  they  would  have  had  them  controlled, 
because  they  are  when  so  controlled  more  useful  to  our 
fellow-men,  we  ennoble  our  discipline  by  socialising  it.  But 
no  such  distinctions  break  the  sense  of  our  fellowship  with 
them.  The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  is  not  an  idea 
of  the  past,  it  is  a  living  society  open  to  us  and  to  our 
children. 

These  remarks  I  offer  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
particular  social  Sacrament  we  are  met  to  administer. 

(Hen  followed  the  Administratiotty  for  the  form  of  which  see  *•  Positivist 
Sacraments/'  ended  by  this  short  Address  to  the  Recipients^ 

The  decision  to  which  you  have  come  is,  I  am  well 
assured,  the  fruit  of  a  mature  reflection  on  the  conditions 
and  objects  of  your  lives.  You  will  find,  I  confidently 
believe,  that  it  is  a  right  decision.  Under  the  burden  of 
life,  to  neither  I  fear  a  light  one,  you  will  fall  back  on  it  as 
a  sustaining  force — an  impulse  to  endurance — a  bond  also 
to  your  fellow-believers.  It  brings  you  the  assurance  of  a 
community  of  worship — of  a  community  of  purpose — of  a 
community  of  thought.  In  your  too  lonely  work  you  will 
feel  that  you  belong  to  a  larger  society — that  you  are  mem- 
bers of  a  growing  church,  with  which  rests  the  promise  of 
the  future.  In  the  consciousness  of  this,  whilst  you  do  your 
special  work  as  citizens  with  all  care  and  diligence,  you  will 
not  let  it  absorb  you — that  the  action  of  to-day  guarantees. 
In  the  higher  portion  of  your  existence,  I  need  not  insist  to 
you  on  the  supremacy  of  feeling  over  intellect,  nor  again  on 
the  duty  of  imparting  to  others,  so  far  as  opportunity  serves, 
the  benefits  of  your  faith.  Rather  would  I  say,  whilst  you 
feel  its  inspiration,  let  it  also  by  its  greatness  calm  you,  the 
more  so  as  you  know  that  it  is  most  surely  communicated 
to  others  by  your  own  living  it.  So  your  lives  will  be  at 
once  self-contained  and  truly  social.  To  enlarge  and  socialise 
the  lives  of  women  as  the  most  important  of  all  social  forces, 
as  the  moral  providence  of  Man — there  is  no  higher  task 
prescribed  by  our  common  religion.  In  that  task  you  will 
take  your  part. 
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As  usual  on  such  occasions,  I  would  not  separate  the  cere- 
mony of  this  morning  from  our  ordinary  work,  a  particular 
domestic  institution  from  the  larger  circle  of  our  Positivist 
thought.  We  live  in  the  whole,  not  in  the  partial.  We 
can  admit,  therefore,  no  disconnection  within  the  range  of 
human  conception  or  action.  Whilst  deeply  interested  in 
the  present  and  its  promise,  we  do  not  forget  the  lahours 
which  have  placed  it  in  our  power  to  understand  that  present 
as  well  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  it  offers, 

For  what  is  the  characteristic  of  the  month  in  which 
we  are,  the  month  of  Modem  Philosophy  represented  by 
Descartes,  the  richest  in  types  of  all  the  months  in  our 
Provisional  Calendar  ?  Is  it  not  the  concentration  of  the 
highest  human  intellects,  in  the  more  abstract  spheres  of 
thought,  on  the  problem  of  man's  existence  and  its  right 
understanding,  what  his  powers  are,  what  the  true  use  of 
those  powers  ?  Such  have  been  the  root  questions  that 
have  occupied  these  thinkers.  They  have  spared  no  trouble, 
they  have  not  refused  to  encounter  fatigue,  obloquy,  danger, 
or  even  death  in  the  loving  effort  to  unravel  the  difficulties 
of  man's  position  and  to  make  his  way  clear  before  him. 

If  in  our  survey  of  them  the  idea  of  intellectual  greatness 
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IS  at  first  sight  predominant,  it  is  only  at  first  sight.  They 
have  been  borne  onwards  by  the  hope  of  serving  their  kind 
with  a  service  of  which  love  was  the  inspiration.  Col- 
lectively they  have  been  the  interpreters  of  Humanity  to 
men,  Her  priesthood  under  the  only  form  which  their  times 
allowed.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  this  imperfect,  un- 
conscious priesthood  has  been  permanently  in  more  or  less 
conflict  with  the  older  priestly  organisation  of  the  West. 
Valuable  as  this  latter  still  was,  it  was  no  longer  adequate 
to  its  task,  and  the  effort  either  to  regenerate  it  or  to  replace 
it  was  instinctively  felt  by  it  as  hostility.  Partly  from  this 
source  there  attaches  a  sense  of  trouble  to  the  whole  philo- 
sophical movement  of  modern  times.  Partly  also  from  the 
feeling  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  older  faith  was  de- 
parting from  them  whilst  its  full  substitute  was  not  visible ; 
that  their  labours  were  disturbing  and  incomplete,  ^nd  that 
both  for  themselves  and  others.  We  can  trace  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  this  conflict  on  many  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  dealing.  But  under  all  counteraction  their  work  has 
continued,  and  stands  in  its  whole  result  a  noble  contribu- 
tion to  the  service  of  their  kind. 

It  is  with  one  of  these  servants  of  Humanity  that  we  are 
to-day  more  closely  connected,  with  the  third  among  the 
sons  of  intellectual  light  in  this  our  Western  civilisation, 
the  third  who  in  our  Master's  judgment  claims  with  justice 
the  name  of  philosopher,  Aristotle  and  Descartes  being  the 
two  others.  So  eminent  is  Leibnitz.  We  can  see  the 
reasons  for  this  estimate  as  we  survey  his  life  and  the  range 
at  once  of  his  studies  and  his  conceptions,  wider  and  more 
human  than  that  of  Descartes  even,  though  not,  by  virtue 
of  his  coming  later,  of  such  importance  as  an  originator  of 
movement,  as  a  renovator  of  thought.  Leibnitz's  own  estimate 
of  Descartes  was  very  high,  a  quite  ungrudging  recognition 
of  his  pre-eminence.  He  carried  further  the  mathematical 
work  of  Descartes,  he  was  active  in  forwarding  the  sciences 
which  follow  on  mathematics.  In  all  that  concerned  man 
directly,  language,  poetrj',  jurisprudence,  historj',  philosophy, 
religion,  he  brought  his  intelligence  to  bear.  He  allowed 
no  dispersion  of  the  sciences,  no  disconnection.  In  naturd 
non  datursaltus.     In  nature  there  is  no  break,  all  is  continuoas. 
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In  the  world  of  man  the  present  contains  in  it  the  future. 
These  and  similar  sayings  manifest  the  unity,  the  synthetic 
character  of  his  intellect.  Nor  with  all  this  activity  of 
thought  did  he  stand  aloof  from  the  practical  interests  of  his 
time.  We  find  him  the  counsellor  of  contemporary  rulers 
and  busied  with  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  more  especially  with  the  healing  of  its 
divisions  by  the  reconcilement  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
His  energy  was  in  fact  on  a  level  with  the  largeness  of  his 
views  and  the  generosity  of  his  character. 

Perhaps  no  better  guide  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Leibnitz 
could  be  found  than  a  careful  study  of  the  names  which  are 
grouped  with  him  in  the  work  over  which  he  presides. 
They  indicate,  if  combined,  the  comprehensiveness  and 
synthetic  character  of  his  intellectual  survey. 

Let  this  most  summary  treatment  suffice.  It  cannot  but 
be  good  for  us  to  stand  for  even  a  short  time  in  presence  of 
one  of  the  great  spirits.  It  exalts  us  and  it  calms  us — 
reminds  us  wholesomely  of  what  we  are  and  of  the  work  on 
■which  we  are  engaged,  enlarging  the  significance  of  the 
special  celebration  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  Church's  History  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  should  be  of  in- 
frequent occurrence.  It  is  eleven  years  since  it  has  been 
administered  in  this  place,  and  there  has  during  that  in- 
terval been  but  one  instance  of  it  in  conformity  to  the 
regulations  of  our  Founder.  This  was  at  Leicester  seven 
years  ago.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  England.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  of  use  to  bring  before  you, 
though  very  shortly,  the  conditions  of  a  religious  Positivist 
marriage — previously  stating  that,  in  common  with  the  other 
Sacraments  of  our  Religion,  it  has  an  entirely  voluntary 
character,  that  no  Positivists  are  ever  to  be  compelled  by 
law  to  accept  it,  that  they  may  always  rest  contented  with 
the  purely  civil  ceremony  which  alone  has  legal  validity,  in 
our  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  coexisting  religious 
bodies.  The  civil  ceremony  is  distinct  from  and  with  us 
must  always  have  preceded  the  religious,  that  is  the  pro- 
vision which  is  peculiar  to  us,  and  it  must  have  preceded  it 
by  a  period  of  three  months,  a  period  which  may  be  treated 
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as  a  novitiate ;  or  the  civil  rite  may  be  taken  as  the  betrothal 
to  be  followed  by  the  more  complete  form.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  earlier  civil  marriage  is  recognised  formally 
by  a  declaration  made  a  month  before  it  takes  place.  The 
peculiar  provisio;i  which  marks  the  religious  marriage  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  monogamic  principle  in  its  full  extent,  the 
acceptance  of  an  union  not  ended  by  death.  Again  I  repeat 
it,  such  conditions  are  imposed  by  no  law,  the  breach  of 
them  is  punishable  by  no  external  penalty,  they  are  of  the 
free  agency  of  those  who  accept  them.  If  I  insist  on  this 
freedom  it  is  because  under  the  imperfect  study  of  our 
Master's  writings — ^which  is  but  too  common — these  pro- 
visions are  from  time  to  time  attacked  as  oppressive  laws. 
In  our  Religion  I  would  only  add,  first,  that  there  is  as 
little  opening  given  for  law  as  possible,  and  secondly  that 
no  rule  is  absolute ;  that  there  will  be  when  it  is  established 
a  place  for  dispensation  in  cases  where  it  may  be  desirable, 
such  dispensation,  however,  being  limited  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Universal  Church. 

The  conditions  above  stated  have  all  been  fulfilled.  I 
have  the  civil  certificate  with  the  antecedent  declaration. 
The  respective  ages  are  normal. 

For  what  remains,  as  the  essential  basis  of  to-day's  action, 
we  see  that  the  whole  institution  is  penetrated  with  the  thought 
of  the  strictest,  most  complete  monogamy,  more  complete 
than  has  been  insisted  on  as  necessary  except  in  certain 
rather  exceptional  bodies.  In  this  it  is  true  to  the  higher, 
better  tendencies  of  the  past,  really  true  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  experience  and  good  sense  of  mankind  at  large.  Sift 
the  practice  and  records  of  Christianity,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  stricter  monogamic  idea  has  always  underlain  the 
concessions  of  the  Christian  church.  It  has  been  forced  into 
the  background  often,  but  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  its 
superiority  has  not  been  denied.  Even  in  Islam  it  would 
seem  that  it  remains  the  counsel  of  perfection,  the  ideal 
towards  which  the  practice  of  men  should  and  will  advance. 
So  that  here,  as  throughout  the  Positive  religion,  there  is  no 
entirely  new  element  introduced.  It  is  a  gathering  up  of 
the  scattered  fragments  and  combining  them  into  a  con- 
sistent organic  system  which  is,  throughout,  our  aim. 
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And  for  the  object  of  this  strict  and  indissoluble  union,  it 
is  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  companionship  which  is 
the  true  characteristic  of  the  Positive  theory  of  marriage, 
over-riding  all  others — a  companionship  in  the  interest  of 
both,  their  highest  interest,  the  cultivation  of  their  moral 
nature,  their  constant  growth  towards  its  right  ordering, 
always  with  a  social  purpose,  that  the  new  joint  life  may 
make  them  more  able  to  serve  others.  This  right  ordering 
of  the  whole  nature  is  a  long  and  gradual  process,  for  our 
nature  is  not  simple,  and  there  is  room  for  all  the  wholesome 
influences  which  are  within  our  reach.  There  is  no  stronger 
influence  than  that  which  in  any  marriage  worthy  of  the 
name  is  derived  by  each  of  the  parlies  to  it  from  the  other, 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  even  in  such  a  marriage, 
length  of  time,  a  permanence  of  the  union,  is  required  to 
draw  out  all  the  wholesome  consequences  of  the  association. 
Where  there  are  difficulties  time  tends  to  smooth  them, 
where  there  are  none,  where  there  is  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  time  is  again  needed  for  the  full  perception  of 
the  richly  endowed  nature  which  either  sex  possesses  or  is 
capable  of  developing.  Such  a  marriage  is  the  most  perfect 
form  in  which  the  central  idea  of  the  family  can  be  attained, 
that  central  idea  being  the  subjecting  man  to  the  influence 
of  woman,  so  in  all  relations  of  life  giving  effect  to  the 
legitimate  supremacy  of  feeling  over  the  intelligence  and  the 
action.  I  say  the  most  perfect  form,  for  there  are  evidently 
other  and  most  useful  auxiliary  forms  which,  when  a  family 
is  normally  constituted,  will  each  in  turn  assist  its  power 
and  all  in  combination  render  easier  and  more  consistent 
the  action  of  each. 

So  regarded,  the  institution  of  marriage  in  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  is  of  paramount  importance  in  our  whole  social 
and  moral  existence,  even  in  these  days  of  disorganised 
family  relations.  Socially,  it  is  the  formation  of  a  fresh 
unit,  another  family  in  that  assemblage  of  families  in  which 
human  society  originates.  Morally,  it  is  the  placing  of  two 
human  beings  in  the  best  condition  for  the  perfecting  of 
their  nature,  the  very  centre  of  their  education  in  the  com- 
pletest  sense  of  the  term.  It  has  been  so  less  explicitly  in 
the  generations  which  have  preceded  us.     We  do  but  draw 
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out  under  a  great  Teacher  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
less  consciously  held  in  the  days  before  us.  Hence  for  all 
those  here  present,  as  to  those  who  are  absent  to-day  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  the  keenest  interest  attaches  to  the 
celebration  of  this  Sacrament,  there  is  the  heartiest  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  bold  to  take  it,  in  consistency  with 
the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Humanity. 

For  so  far  I  may  go,  I  feel  sure — not  unaware  that  there 
is  another  word  to  be  said  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  present  case — I  am  not  wrong  in  claiming  both  for  that 
service,  but  I  leave  open  the  degree  in  which  the  particular 
form  of  that  service  which  we  here  adopt  is  accepted.  It  is 
to  some  extent  a  mixed  marriage  which  we  are  celebrating, 
and  I  would  not  go  a  step  beyond  what  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  acceptance  of  our  Positivist  form  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  legal  form,  and  that  extends  only  so  far  as 
the  sympathetic  acceptance  of  the  husband's  position.  All 
beyond  this,  we  all  feel,  must  be  left  to  the  free  initiative  of 
the  wife.  We  claim  no  more  than  she  is  prepared  to  give. 
We  do  not  claim  her  as  more  of  a  Positivist  than  she  would 
wish  to  be  considered.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be 
clearly  stated.  It  is  important  to  guard  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  attaching  to  perfect  freedom  of 
action.  And  we  would  not  limit,  we  have  never  limited,  the 
service  of  Humanity  to  Her  avowed,  and  in  our  sense  com- 
plete, disciples.  The  form  under  which  the  service  is  given 
may  vary,  and  we  may  regret  the  difference,  so  much  is 
but  natural  and  allowable;  but  we  would  not  deny  the 
reality  of  the  service,  nor  its  value  under  whatever  variation 
of  form. 

So  far  for  this  explanatory  Address.    There  remains  the 
actual  rite. 

(Here  followed  the  Adminisirationt  for  the  form  of  which  see 

**  Positivist  Sacraments.'*) 
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I  regret  that  on  an  occasion  of  such  interest  we  are 
unable  to  meet  at  Chapel  Street,  where  there  might  have 
been  a  larger  gathering,  but  I  have  tried  to  have  as  repre- 
sentative a  meeting  as  possible.  The  Leicester  branch  alone 
has  no  direct  representative.  It  could  not  be  managed. 
Those  who  might  have  come  will  understand  the  limitation. 
There  is  a  trace  even,  as  the  chemists  say,  of  a  larger  repre- 
sentation, of  the  union  of  East  and  West  which  is  already 
begun.  The  beautiful  textile  fabric  which  adorns  the  room 
is  a  present  to  me  from  an  Indian  Prince,  owing  to  his  friend- 
ship with  a  young  Birmingham  lady,  who  found  him  interested 
in  the  Positivist  doctrine,  and  urged  me  to  write  to  him  on 
the  subject.  How  far  his  assent  goes  is  uncertain.  The 
goodness  of  his  government  has  been  recognised  by  a  rise  in 
rank.  Though  several  are  absent  whose  presence  I  much 
desired — it  could  hardly  be  otherwise — they  will  be  with  us 
in  spirit,  and  present  to  our  thoughts. 

I  regret  also  my  inability  to  give  as  full  an  Address  as  the 
occasion  would  justify.  My  voice,  I  fear,  will  make  this 
evident ;  so  I  must  refer  you  to  what  I  said  on  a  like 
occasion  three  years  ago.  Still  more  would  I  refer  you  to 
your  own  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  our  Positivist 
Sacraments,  as  well  as  on  the  particular  Sacrament  we  are 
met  to  administer. 

The  importance  of  our  sacramental  system  may  be  seen 
if  we  weigh  well,  in  the  first  place  its  connection  with  the 
whole  family  life,  as  the  characteristic  of  our  domestic  wor- 
ship ;  then  its  connection  through  education  with  the  whole 
moral  life  of  each  of  us,  with  the  system  of  practical  morality; 
and  finally  its  connection  through  the  combination  of  the 
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two  with  the  Country  of  which  the  Family  is  the  immediate 
element,  and  with  Humanity  as  the  ground  of  the  Country's 
being.  There  is  abundant  food  for  reflection,  and  if  given  it 
will  be  repaid.  The  significance  of  the  institution  will  grow 
upon  us  all  by  meditation. 

On  this  sixth  Sacrament,  the  second  peculiar  to  men,  I 
would  say  as  before  that  it  looks  backward  and  forward,  that 
it  is  an  act  in  some  degree  of  revision  of  the  past,  and  as 
such  an  act  of  confession  in  the  Positive  sense  of  the  term, 
in  which  confession  need  not  be  a  confession  of  ill-doing,  if 
for  most  of  us  it  is  accompanied  by  regret  or  more.  Rather 
is  it  the  expression  of  a  thoughtful  and  just  estimate  of  our 
whole  conduct  during  the  period  which  we  review.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  pressing  the  value  of  such  confession 
upon  us  all.  In  the  absence  of  it  we  suffer  ourselves  to  drift 
on,  we  impoverish  our  lives,  we  lose  the  true  sense  of  our 
relations  to  others,  we  do  not  socialise  as  we  ought  our 
whole  conduct  and  feelings.  I  may  add  that  confession  is 
an  application  of  our  motto,  Live  Openly;  it  is  an  act  of 
open  living  within  our  own  personal  sphere,  so  connecting 
our  public  and  private  lives.  (See  Auguste  Comte's  Confessions 
in  the  volume  containing  his  Will  and  Correspondence  with 
Clotilde  de  Vaux.)  To  return  to  the  Sacrament.  There 
attends  upon  it  something  of  an  absolution,  for  we  recognise 
that  what  there  has  been  faulty  hitherto  is  reparable.  But 
I  will  not  longer  insist  on  points  already  touched  on. 

So  far  for  the  retrospect,  the  review  of  the  past  life.  In 
the  present,  the  Sacrament  takes  the  recipient  at  the  period 
of  his  full  mental  powers,  of  his  full  equipment  for  the  most 
serious  portion  of  his  life,  that  is,  the  three  septennial  periods 
of  vigour  and  activity  on  which  depends  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment of  him,  and  during  which  he  has  to  put  to  the  best  use 
all  that  he  has  acquired  of  capacity  for  service,  his  whole 
previous  preparation.  Under  such  equipment  and  prepara- 
tion I  here  expressly  mention  his  personal  worship,  his 
private  prayer,  which  should  by  this  age  have  taken  its  com- 
plete shape.  Its  form  is  free  for  each  of  us.  In  some  form 
or  other  it  is  binding  on  us  all. 

Lastly,  for  the  forward  view,  the  prospect.  The  Sacra- 
ment is  an  act  of  resolve,  the  expression  of  a  deliberate 
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determination,  which  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  period  to 
which  it  is  the  portal.  A  fresh  stage  of  life  is  entered  upon, 
a  new  period  of  education,  a  more  complete  because  better 
understood  self-discipline,  with  the  noble  social  purpose 
underlying  all  effort  and  securing  it  from  degeneration.  For 
this  continued  self-education  rests  on  the  conviction  that  we 
must  control  and  mould  ourselves  if  we  would  act  whole- 
somely on  and  for  others — that  without  prejudice  to  our 
activity  more  depends  on  what  we  are  than  on  what  we  do. 
It  was  for  the  expression  in  its  utmost  force  of  this  truth 
that  I  chose  for  our  first  reading  the  great  Apostle's  chapter 
on  Love,  the  opening  sentences  of  which  subordinate  all 
gifts,  all  knowledge,  all  action,  even  the  action  of  completest 
self-sacrifice — "Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned" — so 
entirely  to  love,  as  it  ends  with  the  assertion  of  the  supre- 
macy of  love  over  its  two  companion  virtues  faith  and  hope. 
And  under  this  aspect  I  would  remark  that,  whilst  we  rightly 
make  the  period  between  Maturity  and  Retirement  the 
decisive  period  in  the  man's  life,  whilst  we  treat  it  as  his 
true,  his  second  life,  it  involves  no  falling  back  when  it  is 
over;  for  if  intellect  and  action  decrease  in  vigour,  there 
remains  love,  in  which  we  may  advance  so  long  as  our  life 
lasts — the  highest  form  of  progress  js  still  within  our  reach. 
Thus  much  said  of  the  Sacrament  in  itself — there  remains 
the  personal  question.  The  present  is  a  completely  normal 
administration  so  far  as  the  recipient  is  concerned.  The 
age,  the  application,  the  purpose,  the  previous  life,  the  test 
of  experience,  the  evidence  of  firm  character  and  real  en- 
durance, all  combine  to  justify  the  hope,  the  conviction, 
that  our  Church  may  rely  on  the  carrying  out  in  act  through 
the  coming  years  of  the  determination  now  consecrated — 
the  discharge  of  the  series  of  duties  which  the  consecration 
imposes.  Above  all,  our  Church  may  well  look  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  duty  of  continued  self-education,  on  which  I 
have  touched,  and  which  ensures  that  constant  enlargement 
of  the  judgment,  and  still  more  the  sympathus,  which  we  ail 
need.  It  is  a  want  to  which  we  are  all,  I  fear,  insufficiently 
attentive.  And  yet  this  culture  of  the  sympathies  is  the 
cardinal  point.  Enough  if  I  remind  you  that  our  propa- 
ganda is  eminently  feminine  in  its  character. 
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In  conclusion,  as  one  by  one  men  come  to  take  such  a 
deliberate  stand  as  this  Sacrament  implies,  each  fresh  case 
is  a  new  source  of  consolation  to  all  of  us  who  worship,  and 
as  Her  worshippers  would  serve,  Humanity.  In  the  course 
that  lies  before  us,  as  in  that  which  we  have  left  behind,  we 
cannot  escape  the  sense  of  pressure  and  of  struggle,  and  our 
language  is  but  too  expressive  of  the  sense.  May  we  not 
wisely  colour  it  more  with  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  supreme  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  dis- 
pensation within  which  we  have  been  allowed  to  enter  ?  Let 
the  brightness  of  Humanity's  future  brighten  at  once  Her 
past  and  each  generation  as  it  falls  into  that  past,  so  that, 
like  the  light  of  Dante's  heaven,  at  each  successive  step  it 
give  a  greater  glow  and  radiance  to  our  whole  being.  Let 
us  think  of  ourselves  as  of  the  church  of  the  first-bom.  We 
are  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the  great  dead,  the  just 
made  perfect.  We  are  already  within  our  abiding  city,  and 
Humanity  is  the  light  thereof. 

(Hen  followid  the  Administratum^  for  the  form  of  which  see 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  INITIATION. 
{For  Arthur  Findley.) 

34  Arckimidii  A',  <i8  April.  i897.> 
(Foe  "  Act  of  Commemoration  "  see  p.  igC.) 

Keeping  still  to  commemoration,  I  would  remark  that  the 
ceremony  of  to-day  is  fitted  to  the  present  month  in  the 
Concrete  Calendar,  the  month  of  Archimedes  and  of  the 
Science  of  Antiquity.  This  service  is  but  the  first  part  of  the 
scientific  construction,  which  was  carried  on  by  modern 
science  in  the  two  successive  parts,  represented  the  one  by 
BJchat,  the  other  by  Auguste  Comte.  It  is  to  this  scientific 
construction  as  a  whole  that  the  Sacrament  of  Initiation 
directs  its  recipient.  The  Sacrament  is  the  first  step,  that  is 
in  the  course  of  his  higher  intellectual  training,  which  is  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  above-mentioned  construction.  So 
the  two,  the  month  and  the  Initiation,  are  connected.  More 
than  this  need  not  be  said  at  present  on  this  point. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  its  predecessor,  to  complete  the  labour  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Bernard,  the  labour  of  introducing 
more  fully  love  into  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  thus 
giving  feeling  its  due  supremacy.  It  does  not  confine  this 
love  to  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man,  but  extends  it  so  as 
to  embrace  all  that  in  any  way  concerns  man,  the  inanimate 
world,  the  world  of  plant  life,  and  of  animal  life,  as  well  as 
human  life.  So  viewed,  its  aim  is  to  do  away  with  all  un- 
necessary strife,  with  all  the  opposition  of  race,  of  nation,  of 
class,  or  locality.  Love  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  universal 
principle  which  permeates  all  our  conceptions  in  a  gradually 
increasing  degree.  It  was  the  endeavour  of  the  third  period 
of  organic  transition  to  secure  this  universal  supremacy  of 
love.  But  the  task  was  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  has 
9  be  accepted  by  our  human  faith  as  its  inheritance. 

The  institution  with  one  portion  of  which  we  are  con- 
1  to-day,  the  institution  of  the  Positivist  Sacraments, 
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holds  a  prominent  place  as  an  instrument  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task.  For  it,  too,  as  the  religion  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  aims  at  bringing  order  and  regularity,  and  as  a  result 
beauty,  into  the  whole  direction  of  man's  life,  consecrating  it 
throughout  to  religion.  The  Sacraments,  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  our  domestic  worship,  are  meant  to  regulate  and 
harmonize  each  several  phase  or  stage  of  life  throughout  its 
whole  course.  As  such  is  their  purpose,  it  is  but  fitting  that 
they  themselves  in  their  administration  should  be  freed  from 
all  that  is  arbitrary,  be  reduced  to  as  complete  an  order  as  is 
attainable.  In  the  present  time  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
this  respect,  but  as  the  years  run  on  those  difficulties  will 
diminish,  and  we  may  count  on  their  being  relatively 
systematized.  As  conducing  to  this  end  fixity  may  be  given 
to  the  time  of  their  adminstration,  and  by  connecting  them 
with  the  whole  system  of  our  abstract  social  worship  we  may 
gain  this  fixity.  My  circumstances  enforce  upon  me  greater 
brevity  of  statement  than  I  could  desire.  I  can  but  offer 
suggestions,  but  I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, considering  the  iniportance  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  social  Sacraments  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  of  the 
administration.  What  I  say  will  be  suggestive  in  the  main, 
an  indication  rather  than  a  full  exposition  of  my  meaning. 

The  second  month  in  our  year  is  assigned  to  Marriage  as 
the  first  of  the  fundamental  ties,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
future  will  be  to  concentrate  marriages  upon  that  month. 
That  great  and  central  Sacrament  will  thus  have  its  fixed 
period.  I  would  carry  on  this  thought  and  suggest  that  the 
next  month,  the  month  which  honours  the  parental  relation, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper  time  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Presentation — the  Sacrament  whose  obligations  concern  that 
relation  so  preponderantly.  So  for  the  fourth  month,  the 
month  devoted  to  the  filial  relation,  that  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate season  for  the  Sacrament  of  Initiation.  The  reasons 
for  this  I  shall  give  more  fully  later.  The  next  in  the  series, 
the  Sacrament  of  Admission,  may  fitly  find  its  place  in  the 
month  which  treats  of  the  fraternal  relation,  for  with  that 
relation  the  family  begins  to  expand,  and  tends  towards  the 
larger  association    *     -itv  nr  country. 

So  ^  ;  what  of  the  remaining 
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Sacraments  ?  Continuing  the  same  train  of  thought,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  settled  place  for  most  of  them. 
Cleady  that  of  Destination  may  be  given  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  month,  according  as  its  recipients 
are  destined  for  the  Priesthood,  the  Patriciate,  or  the  Prole- 
tariate— are  to  take  their  places  among  the  interpreters,  the 
ministers,  or  the  agents  of  Humanity.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  of  the  two  following  Sacraments  of  Maturity  and 
Retirement.  They  will  be  administered  in  the  same  months, 
according  to  the  status  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
ministered. The  Sacrament  of  Transformation  alone  cannot 
be  fixed,  for  death  is  of  all  times.  But  the  ninth,  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Incorporation,  may  with  propriety  be  confined  to 
the  month  of  Humanity,  For  what  is  Incorporation  but 
the  completion  of  the  earliest  Sacrament  of  Presentation  ? 
and  whereas  in  this  the  child  is  presented  to  Humanity  by 
its  parents  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  servant  of 
Humanity,  Incorporation  takes  the  same  being  when  the 
service  has  been  rendered,  the  life  has  been  lived,  when 
the  servant  has  become  fit  to  be  the  organ,  and,  as  such, 
again  presents  him  to  the  Being  who  has  been  seized.  The 
difference,  in  fact,  between  the  first  and  last  Sacraments, 
resolves  itself  into  this,  that  in  the  one  it  is  the  material,  in 
the  other  the  iinished  product,  which  is  presented.  It  is 
not  then  inappropriate  that  such  an  offering  be  made  in  the 
month  peculiariy  set  apart  for  Humanity. 

These  remarks  will  I  think  make  my  meaning  sufficiently 
clear.  The  object  of  such  a  suggestion  is,  I  repeat,  to  give 
lixity,  precision,  and  distinctness  to  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  of  our  religion  by  allotting  them  severally  to 
appropriate  months.  There  remains  one  other  point,  bearing 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  the  question  as  to  the  days  on 
which  they  are  administered.  I  speak  of  this  because,  not 
long  ago,  I  expressed  my  feeling  that  it  was  desirable  to  aim 
at  unity  in  our  Addresses  on  the  Sunday  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  our  Church  in  England.  This  I  suggested 
might  be  done  by  all  taking  the  same  subject  with  due 
freedom  as  to  its  mode  of  treatment,  that  subject  being 
furnished  us  by  the  Table  of  Social  Worship.  Were  this 
practice  gradually  to  prevail  it  is  evident  that  we  could  not, 
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as  we  are  doing  to-day,  set  aside  the  proper  subject  of  the 
day  in  order  to  administer  one  of  the  Sacraments.  This 
difficulty  may  be  met  by  an  entirely  separate  service ;  but 
it  may  also  be  met  in  another  way.  We  may  look  again  to 
the  Table  already  alluded  to.  We  see  that  several  of  the 
months  have  no  secondary  festivals,  only  the  ordinary 
Sunday  Festivals,  while  in  others,  most  especially  in  the 
months  which  commemorate  the  preparatory  states,  there 
are  several  of  these  secondary  Festivals.  Now  in  the 
Positivist  arrangement  such  secondary  festivals  are  fixed  for 
the  Thursday  in  the  week  preceding  the  principal  festival. 
We  might  adopt  the  sapie  plan  in  dealing  with  the  Sacra- 
ments— fix  them,  that  is,  on  the  Thursday.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  the  Thursdays  we  see  are  unoccupied  ; 
there  is  no  provision  for  secondary  festivals.  So  it  is  also  in 
the  tenth.  Such  Sacraments,  then,  as  take  their  place  in 
those  months  it  would  be  easy  to  administer  on  the  Thursday. 
The  eleventh  month  is  more  occupied ;  it  leaves  only  one 
Thursday ;  whereas  the  twelfth  leaves  three,  the  thirteenth 
two,  at  our  disposal,  but  that  is  enough  for  our  object. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Sacraments  which  concern  the  Priesthood, 
the  Patriciate,  and  the  Proletariate,  could  be  administered 
in  those  months  on  the  plan  proposed.  Combine  the  two 
arrangements  and  we  get  a  sufficient  rule  and  an  intelligible 
order  for  the  whole  administration,  both  months  and  days 
arc  appropriated.  There  is,  let  me  add,  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  Thursday  as  the  day  for  an  administration  so  in- 
timately connected  with  our  religious  life.  It  is  the  day 
which  in  the  concrete  nomenclature  of  the  days  of  the  week 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 

From  these  general  remarks  I  return  to  the  Special 
Sacrament  of  to-day,  which,  as  I  said  above,  is  naturally  in 
close  connection  with  the  filial  relation.  For  consider  where 
it  stands.  It  marks  the  entrance  on  a  dangerous  period  of 
mental  development,  the  period  when  the  adolescent  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  scientific  training;  when 
during  several  years  he  has  as  it  were  to  take  his  station 
before  one  abstract  science  after  another,  and  has  to  foce 
the  natural  efiEects  oi  such  dose  attention  to  his  intellectual 
devdoivmMft*.  efibcts  ykbkh  our  Master  teaches  us  to  r^ard. 
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>  a  lesson  confirmed  by  all  experience,  as  hardening  and 
withering.  If  such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  science  as  a 
whole,  it  is  manifest  that  not  less  during  this  period,  but 
more,  than  during  the  earlier  ones  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
is  the  mother's  influence  an  urgent  necessity  for  him.  When 
I  say  "  the  mother's  influence,"  it  is  not  that  I  exclude 
others.  Ail  the  wholesome  family  influences  are,  in  our 
conception  of  education,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose; 
but  it  is  as  condensing  them  and  presiding  over  them  that 
we  give  pre-eminence  to  the  Mother.  On  this  point  the 
simplest  reminder  is  sufficient,  and  I  may  now  pass  to  the 
actual  case  before  us. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  irregularity  in  it,  namely,  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  recipient.  The  Sacrament  should 
have  been  administered  two  years  ago.  Delayed  for  a  year, 
it  was  again  put  off"  by  my  illness  last  year.  All  the  rest  is 
in  due  order.  It  is  a  true  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to 
administer  it,  as  I  feel  that  his  Father  would  have  wished  it 
so  to  be.  The  memory  of  that  Father  is  with  us,  as  is  the 
sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  his  death.  It  is  much  to 
have  his  Mother  present,  and  his  Guardian,  both  for  them- 
selves and  as  representing  our  Leicester  co-religionists. 
Their  presence  is  also  a  guarantee  that  in  the  years  of 
training  on  which  he  is  entering,  the  boy  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  support.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  his 
favour,  the  only  security  against  excess  of  absorption.  By 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  he  will  have  to  combine  a 
certain  daily  work  with  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect.  This 
will  prevent  the  undue  concentration  on  intellectual  pursuits 
which  is  the  lot  and  the  danger  of  those  who  are  apparently 
more  favoured  by  circumstances.  If  we  think  out  the  con- 
ditions of  our  daily  life  in  this  respect,  we  shall,  I  think,  see 
that  the  imperfect  or  relatively  imperfect  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  which  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  to 
work  early  for  their  daily  bread,  is  not,  during  our  transition 
state,  otherwise  than  favourable  to  those  who  are  thus 
situated.  Under  these  conditions  they  can  quite  well  attain 
the  generality  of  conception  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  training  of  the  intellect.  They  can,  in  fact,  master  all 
the  greater  relations  which  the  sciences  one  after  another 
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are  meant  to  teach,  whilst  they  are  protected  from  the  detail 
which  is  so  adverse  to  clearness.  Thus  they  are  well  placed 
for  viewing  things  in  their  proper  proportion. 

I  would  say,  then,  to  the  candidate  for  Initiation: — Value 
the  advantages  which  your  position  offers ;  cling  closely  to 
the  family  life  which  you  are  enabled  to  share ;  let  your 
home  be  ever  the  central  idea  of  your  present  life ;  live  in 
the  presence  of  your  noble  parents,  in  the  memory  of  the 
one,  the  daily  honour  of  the  other ;  discharge  with  zeal  the 
duties  which  your  every-day  work  brings  with  it.  Do  not, 
however,  neglect  the  training  of  your  intellect.  Be  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  simple  obligations  which  to-day's  celebration 
imposes ;  allot  some  portion  of  each  day  to  this  particular 
duty.  You  will  have  within  your  reach,  I  imagine,  if  you 
are  on  the  watch  for  them,  the  means  of  acquiring  those 
general  conceptions  upon  which  I  have  already  laid  stress ; 
avail  yourself  of  these  means  to  the  best  of  your  ability; 
that  is,  I  repeat,  the  simple  duty  which  this  Sacrament 
imposes  upon  you.  In  your  own  studies  read  so  as  to 
strengthen  your  thought,  and  therefore  read  sparingly. 
Above  all,  remember  always  that  education  is  not  the  train- 
ing only — nor  even  principally — of  the  intellect,  but  the 
discipline  of  the  feelings  and  the  formation  of  the  character ; 
that  it  is  the  preparation  of  yourself  for  the  discharge  of 
your  duty  in  the  family  and  in  the  larger  world  which  lies 
beyond  the  family ;  in  that  world  in  which  you  are,  by  your 
occupation,  being  year  by  year  introduced.  Train  yourself, 
in  one  word,  for  the  performance  of  your  civic  duties  by  the 
right  discharge  of  your  duties  as  son  and  as  brother. 

I  need  not  say  more  to  you,  as  in  what  remains  to  com- 
plete this  act  there  are  set  forth  sufficiently  the  points  on 
which  most  stress  is  to  be  laid  for  your  conduct  of  yourself 
during  the  next  ensuing  years. 

(Here  followed  ih$  Adtidnistrationt  for  the  form  of  which  see 

'*  PosxTxvxsT  Sacraments.**^ 
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AT  THE  CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19,  Chapel  Street.  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

A  Comparison  of  the  nth,  lath,  and  13th  Months  in 

THE  Table  of  Sociolatry  and  the  Historical 

Calendar. 


/fi  Abstract  Calendar. 

XI.     The  priesthood. 

XII.    The  patriciate. 

XHi,   Thh  proletariate. 


In  Concrete  Cakndar. 
MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

MODERN   POLICY. 
MODERN   SCIENCE. 


U— ELEVENTH    MONTH. 
In  Abstract  Calendar — The  Priesthood. 
In  Concrete — Modern  Philosophy. 


The  month  in  whose  closing  week  we  now  are,  has,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  Calendars,  in  common  with  the  two 
which  follow  it,  a  rather  peculiar  character.  By  the  two 
Calendars  I  mean  the  concrete  Historical  Calendar,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  the  Calendar,  and  secondly 
the  Liturgical  Calendar,  the  table  of  social  worship,  of 
Sociolatry,  the  more  abstract  Calendar,  which  should  more 
and  more  preside  over  our  religious  meetings,  wheresoever 
they  may  be  held.  As  we  advance  along  our  Positivist 
course  we  should,  that  is,  more  and  more  introduce  into  our 
worship  and  our  thought  the  systematic  form  which  is 
available  for  all  future  time,  deal  more  with  the  Future,  live 
in  communion  with  the  thoughts  of  our  descendants.  Our 
meditation  on  the  life  of  Humanity  will  never,  it  is  true, 
desert  the  Past,  even  in  its  most  personal  representation  by 
the  great  servants  of  the  race.    But  such  representation  will, 
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as  we  see  by  placing  the  two  forms  in  closest  connection  one 
with  the  other,  become  more  condensed  as  we  proceed, 
whilst  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  present  and  the  future 
will  assume  greater  prominence.  It  must  be  so,  for  these 
thoughts  concern  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men  and  our 
duties ;  they  deal  with  the  living  human  families  of  which 
we  are  members,  and  with  the  action  of  the  various  classes 
which  constitute  our  social  existence.  They  are  in  relation 
also  with  the  normal  functions,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
second  of  the  two  formularies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
In  a  word,  the  ordinary  Calendar  as  we  use  the  term  is 
provisional  in  a  measure :  the  liturgical  form  is  permanent, 
the  ultimate  centre  and  direction  of  our  whole  worship. 

In  proportion  as  we  direct  our  attention  to  this  permanent 
form,  and  take  it  as  our  guide  in  all  our  preaching,  we  shall 
find  it  easier  to  gain  the  unity  which  is  so  desirable  to  such 
preaching.  For  we  shall  then  have  a  clearly  defined  subject 
on  each  occasion,  on  each  of  our  Festivals.  Each  Sunday, 
as  each  subsidiary  or  secondary  Festival,  will  consequently 
have  its  own  associations.  With  this  definite  subject  before 
us,  with  these  associations,  the  reflections  of  all  may  turn 
to  the  best  method  of  celebrating  each  Festival  in  its  due 
succession.  The  result  would  be  an  atmosphere  of  common 
thought  which  would  greatly  increase  the  reality  of  all  our 
celebrations.  Speaker  and  hearer  would  be  in  more  connec- 
tion with  one  another.  This  so  long  as  we  are  so  much 
tied  to  the  mere  relation  of  speaker  and  hearer  as  we  are  at 
present.  But  we  all  look  forward  to  a  time  when  this  relation 
shall  be  less  prominent  as  part  of  our  common  worship,  and 
proportionally  a  much  less  important  part  than  it  must  be 
under  our  present  conditions.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  time 
when,  by  a  greater  richness  of  forms  and  a  larger  introduction 
of  the  several  arts,  the  participation  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion shall  be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  when  by  such 
participation  our  worship  shall  become  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  common,  a  public  worship.  Practically  we  may  be  even 
now  forwarding  this  achievement  by  the  aid  of  the  course 
suggested.  When  all  who  meet  on  each  Festival  know 
beforehand  the  subject  which  on  each  annual  recurrence  it 
brings  before  them,  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  subject  will 
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have  had  its  share  of  attention  during  the  days  which  precede 
it.  Then  the  fuller  understanding  of  it  will  not  improbably 
be  fraught  with  suggestive  power  as  to  its  true  meaning  and 
importance.  It  is  to  such  an  attitude  of  the  general  mind 
in  its  complete  development  that  our  Master  looks,  I  think, 
when  he  speaks  of  each  of  the  Festivals  leaving  behind  it  a 
sense  of  regret  that  it  is  over  and  the  wish  for  its  return. 

It  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  we  shall  realise  the 
term  Festival  as  applied  to  each  of  our  meetings  for  the 
worship  of  Humanity.  We  may  not  reach  this  point  our- 
selves, but  we  may  anticipate  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
generations  which  through  long  ages  shall  be  led  through 
the  year  step  by  step  in  a  stately  human  procession,  in  a 
series  of  Festivals  unfolding  at  each  step  some  fresh  view  of 
Humanity  and  human  life,  made  palpable  as  it  were  by  the 
succour  of  the  arts  and  the  development  of  the  dramatic 
representation.  The  splendour  of  such  Festivals  will  throw 
a  colouring  over  the  whole  of  human  existence  to  which  it 
is  at  present  but  too  entirely  strange.  We  shall  then  not 
merely  have  the  conviction  that  the  worship  idealises  the 
doctrine  and  the  life,  but  shall  fee!  that  it  does  so,  as  a 
reality  of  experience,  a  fact,  a  central  fact  of  our  simplest 
consciousness,  diffusing  warmth  through  the  religious  unity 
attainable  by  reason. 

Enough  however  on  this  point  for  the  present.  It  will 
meet  us  again,  and  the  thoughts  connected  with  it  will,  I 
hope,  become  more  and  more  familiar  to  us,  for  I  wish  to 
make  my  meaning  very  clear  as  to  it,  so  that  any  suggestions 
derivable  from  it  may  have  the  fullest  chance  of  being 
weighed. 

Here  it  has  served  as  an  introduction  to  my  more  im- 
mediate subject,  the  month  we  are  leaving,  and  that  mainly 
as  it  stands  in  the  abstract  Calendar.  We  shall  take  com- 
paratively  only  a  side  glance  at  the  same  month  as  repre- 
sented in  the  concrete  or  historical  Calendar.  Place  the  two 
side  by  side,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  certain  con- 
nection between  them. 

In  the  decay  and  subsequent  abeyance  of  the  Catholic 
Priesthood,  during,  that  is,  the  close  of  the  medieval  period 
and  during  the  centuries  that  have  followed,  a  species  of 
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spontaneous  priesthood  was,  in  part  at  any  rate,  exercised  by 
the  representatives  of  modem  philosophy  who  are  grouped 
around  Descartes,  just  as  it  was  in  antiquity,  where  we  have 
often  seen  that,  the  priesthood  of  theocracy  having  well  nigh 
passed  away  for  the  Western  world,  it  was  replaced  partially 
and  piecemeal   by   the   Poets,  the   Philosophers,  and  the 
scientific  thinkers,  each  of  the  three  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  guidance  of  mankind.    The  Philosophers  at  that 
time   most   directly  represented   the   spiritual   power,    and 
ultimately  lent  a  powerful  assistance  to  its  reconstruction  in 
a  new  form.     So  it  has  been  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions in  modem  times.    The  same  three  general  classes 
have  each  in  their  o\\ti  way  co-operated  for  a  very  imperfect, 
but  still  for  some  guidance  of  mankind ;  they  have  been  con- 
jointly the  spiritual  po\ver  replacing  the  decrepit  or  subju- 
gated priesthood.     They  have  been  conjointly  also  looking 
fonvard  with  more  or  less  insight  to  its  reconstitution  on  a 
new  and  more  stable  basis.     We  have  but  to  run  our  eye 
down  the  list  of  the  months  to  see  that  this  has  been  their 
function.     It  is  for  their  ser\*ice  in  this  direction  that  we  owe 
them  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  to  the  best  of  our  abilit}'  we 
are  so  willing  to  pay.    We  allow  for  their  deficiency  as  a 
substitute  for  an  organised  priesthood,  but  w^  can  see  the 
merit  of  their  endea\x>un  the  \'alue  of  their  series  of  labours. 
Humanity  accepts  and  consecrates  their  efforts,  rewards  them 
be\x>nd  their  hopes  by  Her  definite  canonisation.     Still  they 
could  not  be  a  priesthood.    Were  it  only  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
cussion in  which  they  lixxd*  the  variety*,  often  the  antagonism, 
of  their  teaching*  that  were  enough  to  mzik  the  distinct  line 
which  separates  them  fn>m  a  true  priesthood.     In  relation  to 
their  times  their  usefulness  was  great,  but  by  the  same  re- 
Utivvn  to  their  times  it  was  ot  necessity  inoxnplete  and  oqIt 
preparatory.     They  had  not,  that  is,  the  materials  for  erect- 
to^  a  solid  permanent  stnoctiue^  the  scieintEfic  sobstmctioQ 
was  as  \^  br  coo  imperfect.     In  lEact.  it  lemuiiies  some  little 
efibfft  to  tlu&k  of  them  as  I  have  wished  to  represesst  them, 
as  in  a  ccttain  measure  the  stthstitnte  for  a  fvksdiood.  eren 
Uk  thwt  nModiva  capacs^ ;  vIkii»  that  is;,  are  tfaroir  iitto  ooie 
*  *llfrif  TfUffi'^H*  f*?iiiiffTTihTrtirfflTn. 

B  a  annBtal  oone*  ctt 
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^be  discharged  in  some  way  or  other,  for  it  is  an  essential 
requisite  of  society.  In  the  absence  then  of  a  complete,  fuily 
developed  organ,  an  organ  concentrated  on  its  proper  object, 
some  less  perfect,  more  irregular,  arrangement  must  take  its 
place.  In  the  past  this,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  part 
played  by  the  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  three  con- 
stituents of  the  spiritual  power,  which  properly  acting  to- 
gether in  one  institution,  the  priesthood,  have  for  the  time 
acted  separately  and  dispersedly.  This  inevitable  dispersion 
in  the  place  of  the  unity  which  characterises  the  true 
spiritual  power,  is  allowed  for  fully  in  the  abstract  Calendar 
in  its  representation  of  this  eleventh  month,  the  month  set 
apart  for  the  intellectual  providence  of  the  race.  Its  first 
week,  you  will  observe,  is  devoted  to  the  incomplete  form  of 
the  priesthood,  and  it  has  attached  to  it  a  secondary  Festival, 
the  Festival  of  Art,  both  of  these  Festivals  being  integral 
parts  of  the  worship,  in  lasting  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  forma  which  are  commemorated.  So  again 
for  the  second  week.  It  is  devoted  to  the  preparatory  form 
of  the  Priesthood,  with  the  Festival  of  Science  attached;  both, 
as  in  the  case  of  .\xX,  being  integral  parts  of  the  worship,  and 
marked  for  perpetual  recognition  by  virtue  of  the  services 
rendered.  I  may  remark  here  for  clearness  sake  that  the 
secondary  Festival  is  not  indicated  as  the  Festival  of  Philo- 
sophy, a  term  which  would  at  first  sight  bring  it  into  closer 
connection  with  the  concrete  calendar.  The  truth  is  that 
science  is  the  term  which  is  destined  to  prevail,  it  absorbs 
philosophy.  The  separation  of  the  two  was  only  allowed  for 
their  distinct  treatment,  in  consideration  of  the  past.  The 
Positive  philosophy  is  in  its  final  completion  science  in  its 
utmost  generalisation  ;  it  is  the  sciences  reduced  to  one  har- 
monious and  consentient  whole.  This  consideration  legiti- 
mates the  making  science  the  representative  of  the  more 
simply  rational  intellect  during  the  period  of  preparation, 
Both  forms,  the  incomplete  and  the  preparatory,  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  with  entire  respect  and  with  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  results.  And  such  treatment,  such 
a  place  given  them,  is  in  agreement  with  the  remarks  made 
on  the  concrete  presentation  of  the  historical  Calendar  in  re- 
ference to  modern  philosophy  and  its  great  names. 
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Yet  we  have  to  abide  by  the  terms  incomplete  and  pre- 
paratory! with  all  that  they  involve.  The  true  honour  paid 
tp  the  personal  representatives  of  Art  and  Science  cannot 
constitute  them  a  Priesthood,  cannot  remove  the  weakness 
inseparable  from  their  dispersion  and  consequent  want  of 
synthetic  power,  the  absence  of  that  unity  of  view  and  pur- 
pose which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  function  of  a 
genuine  spiritualty.  Our  judgment  of  the  definitive  Priesthood 
must,  therefore,  be  very  different  from  that  which  we  pass  on 
its  temporary  substitutes. 

Once  only  in  the  history  of  the  perturbed  revolutionary 
period  which  we  speak  of  as  our  Western  Progress,  has  there 
been  seen  a  short-lived  and  unstable  embodiment  of  a  true 
spiritual  power.  With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  medieval 
spiritualty  has  left  a  lasting  memory.  The  greatness  of  the 
effort  and  its  beneficent  results  are  indisputable.  The  causes 
of  its  failure  are  not  difficult  to  discern.  Its  most  enduring 
result  is  that  for  the  Europe  or  the  West  of  its  time — and 
therefore  for  our  time  as  its  heir — it  was  the  assertion  of  a 
principle ;  the  answer,  however  incomplete,  to  a  problem  of 
social  order,  namely,  how  to  reconcile  the  co-existence  and 
independent  action  of  moral  control  with  political  command. 
The  problem  has  to  be  worked  out  on  a  sounder  basis  of 
doctrine  to  a  more  satisfactory  solution,  but  the  advantage  of 
the  earlier  attempt  as  a  guide  is  very  great.  The  Future 
will  succeed  by  virtue  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Past.  The  necessity  of  a  first  solution  of  any 
social  problem  is  often  dwelt  on  by  our  Master. 

With  this  single  exception  we  may  pass  from  the  theo- 
cratic Priesthood  or  Priesthoods  to  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Sociocracy — from  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  earlier  societies 
to  the  sacerdotal  body  without  caste  of  their  definite  success- 
ors— from  the  past  organisation  which  is  open  both  to  his- 
torical study  and  present  observation  to  the  future  form,  the 
outline  of  which  has  been  given  us  by  Auguste  Comte,  and 
of  which  he  was  in  his  life  the  complete  and  sole  representa- 
tive. 

Of  the  Priesthood  in  this  its  ultimate  form,  I  have  no 
wish  to  <nve  any  didactic  exposition.     I  would  but  remind 

tain  dififerences  between  it  and  the  primitive 
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form.  I  would  but  remind  you  that  the  Positive  Priesthood 
rests  on  no  inscrutable  claim,  no  extra-human  commission, 
bat  on  the  definite  office  of  leachitig,  that  it  eschews  all  power, 
in  the  form  of  wealth  more  particularly,  that  it  has  lo  rely 
entirely  on  influence.  Teach — advise — consecrate— judge — 
all  are  equally  purely  spiritual  functions.  Whilst  true  to 
itself  it  can  never  exercise  command,  only  express  wishes. 
With  this  short  reminder  I  shall  in  what  remains  speak  of 
the  Priesthood  as  I  wish  to  speak  on  all  the  subjects  which 
our  worship  brings  before  us  in  succession,  not  critically  or 
destructively,  but  in  admiration  and  in  grateful  recognition. 

Take  then  the  Priesthood  in  its  largest  unity,  in  its 
utmost  comprehension.  Look  back  on  the  Past  of  Humanity, 
study  Her  life  under  this  particular  aspect.  Revert  for  a 
moment  to  the  earlier  and  simpler  days  when  as  yet  there 
was  no  Priesthood,  and  when  the  guidance  of  the  future  was 
vested  in  the  Old.  Relieved  from  warlike  and  all  active 
service,  the  Old  are  the  centre  around  which  the  tribe 
gathers  in  council.  They  guide  its  action,  they  direct,  that 
is,  its  active  chiefs.  They  are  a  spontaneous  spiritual  power, 
the  germ  of  all  its  subsequent  forms.  Il  was  a  beautiful  and 
touching  formation,  and  it  is  not  a  transitory  formation  ;  it 
lasts,  be  it  remembered,  through  all  the  periods  of  the  life 
of  Humanity,  only  with  a  diminished  importance ;  from  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  country's  thought  and  decision  it 
has  become  a  subordinate  institution,  an  adjunct  of  the 
Priesthood  and  not  its  substitute.  Even  so  it  remains  a  real 
power,  a  constant  constituent  of  normal  human  society.  It 
enters  for  its  part  into  all  our  ordered  arrangement  of  human 
life,  the  arrangement  on  a  septennial  division  which  is  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  the  conception  of  the  thirteen  sep- 
tennial periods,  that  is,  the  ninety-one  years  of  normal  life. 
Four  of  the  thirteen  are  given  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of 
their  proper  function  by  the  Old,  to  the  right  use  of  the 
influence  they  have  acquired  by  their  previous  life  and  so 
to  the  connecting  their  objective  service  with  their  subjective. 
Helpers  and  associates  of  the  Priesthood,  the  medium 
through  which  intellectual  even  and  still  more  moral  training 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  young,  advisers  of  the  most  active 
portion  of  their  generation,  detached   from  the   narrowing 
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tendencies  of  industrial  life,  they  stand  upon  an  eminence 
which  allows  them  a  commanding  view,  they  can  judge 
calmly  of  conflicting  interests,  with  the  generality  which  is 
so  difficult  to  be  retained  by  those  who  are  immersed  in  the 
details  of  practical  life.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Old,  on 
which  I  have  touched  because  of  the  secondary  Festival 
instituted  in  this  week  in  their  honour. 

For  the  priesthood  itself  in  its  principal  form  I  may  speak 
as  I  have  spoken  of  the  Old.  No  adverse  prepossessions 
need  detain  us,  no  revolutionary  judgments  colour  our 
language.  Always  allowing  for  the  imperfections  attendant 
on  all  human  institutions,  we  may  say  that,  taken  in  broad 
outline,  the  Priesthood,  whether  in  its  concentred  or  its 
dispersive  form,  has  been  the  channel  through  which 
Humanity  has  dispensed  Her  intellectual  gifts  to  Her 
children.  It  has  been  the  interpreter  of  Her  nature  and 
action,  the  essential  organ  of  Her  advance.  There  need  be 
no  hesitation  about  it,  no  timid  apology ;  an  attentive 
thoughtful  study  will  warrant  this  general  conclusion,  and 
will  explain  the  reverence  felt  for  the  priesthood  by  so  many 
of  the  larger  communities  of  men  who  have  found  in  it  their 
unity  and  their  continuity.  The  creation  of  the  wisdom  of 
Humanity  after  a  long,  very  long,  antecedent  phase  of 
preparation,  the  fruit  of  Her  growth  in  material  well-being 
by  the  increased  control  of  the  outer  world,  the  Priesthood 
set  itself  to  order  the  whole  of  life,  to  perform  the  task 
allotted  to  it  as  our  intellectual  Providence.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  institution  have  been  strongly  marked.  Its  doctrines 
have  been  imperfect,  the  weakening  therefore  of  its  power 
inevitable,  its  reconstitution  therefore  a  necessity.  Like  all 
other  institutions  it  has  had  a  necessarily  relative  character, 
in  correspondence  with  the  general  system  of  which  it  was 
the  centre  ;  but  it  has  ever  had  an  unity  of  aim,  it  has  ever 
when  duly  organised  fostered  the  great  purpose  of  human 
society,  the  peaceful  industry  which  is  the  sole  possible 
basis  of  man's  co-operation. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Positive  or  sociocratic  priesthood 
never  to  renounce  its  legitimate  ancestors  of  the  theocratic 
period,  nor  of  any  intervening  period.  It  will  be  a  duty  at 
once  to  revise  and  continue  their  action,  to  claim  for  them 
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tneir  due  honour.  It  must  differ  from  them  in  some  respects, 
but  it  must  be  Just  towards  them.  Its  most  characteristic 
difference  will  be  in  regard  of  the  office  on  which  it  rests  its 
claim — the  office  of  teaching.  On  this  difference  we  may 
rely  for  its  avoidance  of  the  dangers  which  beset  its  pre- 
decessors. For  if  it  perform  this  office  rightly,  it  is  ever 
giving  the  generations  as  they  pass  the  full  possession  of 
the  knowledge  it  possesses  itself,  is  ever  raising  them  to 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  world  around  them,  to 
more  competence  for  judgment,  to  less  dependence  on  itself. 
For  such  a  service  the  generations  will  not  be  slow  to  give 
its  merited  estimation  to  the  body  which  has  rendered  it, 

The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  I  have  given  you  but 
some  hints  upon  it.  The  main  point  on  which  I  would  insist 
is  the  method  used  in  dealing  with  it  when  we  commemorate 
it  on  its  special  Festival  as  part  of  our  common  worship.  Its 
treatment  must  be  such  as  may  keep  before  us  the  character 
of  Positive  worship,  may  be  consistent  with  its  claim  to  be 
the  idealisation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  regime.  Then  each 
separate  portion  of  it  becomes  an  occasion  for  the  expression 
of  our  religious  feelings  rather  than  for  any  intellectual 
examination,  a  grateful  and  reverent  recalling  of  the  benefits 
we  have  received  from  Humanity,  the  rekindling  of  our 
dutiful  determination  to  hand  them  on  to  others  unimpaired, 
nay  even  in  some  slight  measure  augmented.  In  all  things, 
look  we  backward  or  look  we  forward,  we  wait  upon  Her. 


Suaday,  24  Descartes,  ,Vg  (31  October,  iSgjJ. 
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IL— TWELFTH  MONTH. 

In  Abstract  Calendar — The  Patriciate. 
In  Concrete — Modern  Policy. 

When  I  last  spoke,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  of 
Descartes,  the  month  of  Modern  Philosophy,  the  last  Sunday 
also  of  the  month  of  the  Priesthood,  I  entered  on  some  com- 
parison of  the  two  Calendars,  which  for  that  month  stood  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  one  another.  For  the  concrete  or  His- 
torical Calendar,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  thought  to 
apply  the  designation  of  the  Calendar,  was,  in  that  month, 
concerned,  equally  as  the  abstract  or  Liturgical  Calendar, 
with  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  human  movement — ^the 
Philosophers  and  the  Priesthood  standing  side  by  side. 
Without  undervaluing  in  any  degree  the  Historical,  I  pointed 
to  the  superior  importance  of  the  Liturgical  Calendar  as  the 
permanent  definitive  centre  and  direction  of  our  worship,  the 
other  having  a  more  provisional  character;  the  latter,  the 
Historical,  dealing  with  the  Past,  the  former  with  the  Future 
in  which  we  are  more  and  more  to  live,  in  communion  with  the 
thoughts  of  our  descendants.  Our  action  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future,  and  the  distinction 
implies  a  practical  difference  in  our  relation  to  the  two  great 
subjective  constituents  of  Humanity,  the  two  bodies,  that  is, 
which  compose  Her  in  Her  wholeness.  Without  undue  repe- 
tition I  may  summarily  restate  the  substance  of  my  suggestions, 
the  advajitages  which  seem  to  attend  on  the  giving  in- 
creased prominence  to  the  definitive  form  of  our  social  worship. 
It  would  tend  towards  unity  in  our  preaching  by  fixing  the 
main  subject  of  it  on  each  occasion.  It  would  enable  us  to 
realise  more  completely,  by  a  community  of  thought  encour- 
aged by  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  handled, 
the  connection  of  speaker  and  hearer  in  our  common  worship. 
It  would  tend  to  make  the  term  Festival  seem  more  appli- 
cable to  each  act  of  our  weekly  worship.  The  thoughts  of 
all,  having  a  definite  centre  proposed  to  them,  would  attain 
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.  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  is  offered  and  be  a  source  of 
suggestion  as  to  its  meaning  and  importance.  We  should 
also  be  graduallj'  drawing  nearer  to  the  full  institution  of 
public  worship,  to  which  we  ought  to  be  looking  forward. 

Quoting  the  language  of  our  Master  where  he  speaks  of 
each  of  the  Festivals  of  Sociolatry  or  social  worship  as 
leaving  behind  it  a  sense  of  regret  that  it  is  over  and  the 
wish  for  its  return,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst 
we  might  not  ourselves  reach  such  a  result,  we  might  yet 
anticipate  in  thought  the  superior  advantages  of  the  future 
generations  which  should  attain  it.  They  will  in  due  time 
be  possessors  of  a  series  of  Festivals  succeeding  one  another 
each  year  in  a  stately  human  procession,  and  bringing  them 
by  their  succession  into  contact  with  all  the  aspects  of 
Humanity  and  human  life,  vividly  placed  before  them  by 
the  succour  of  all  the  arts,  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  and  by  a  large  introduction  of  the  more 
strictly  dramatic  representation.  They  will  feel  more  fully 
than  we  perhaps  can  feel,  however  wisely  we  exert  our 
imagination,  that  the  worship  is  the  idealisation  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  regime,  and  they  will  feel  the  warmth  and 
intensity  with  which,  as  such  idealisation,  it  permeates  the 

.  whole  of  existence.  So  if  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  them,  we  can  yet  do  much  to  lessen  our 
inferiority,  and  what  is  more  we  can  by  exerting  our  powers 
of  imagination  prepare  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  the 
true  form  of  public  worship.  For  it  must  be  clear  to  all, 
that  under  our  present  conditions  it  must  be  a  very  gradual 
process,  this  institution  of  the  true  form.  The  best  means 
of  making  it  a  speedier  progress  must  surely  be  the  concen- 
tration of  more  attention  upon  it,  the  combination  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  generation  in  its  turn  on  the 
effort  which  it  will  require.  Such  effort  will  be  at  once 
beneficial  to  ourselves  and  serviceable  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  us.  It  will  benefit  ourselves  at  once  by  a  higher 
intellectual  culture  and  by  a  moral  enlargement,  as  we 
contrast  our  very  weak  beginnings  with  the  brighter  future 
to  which  such  beginnings  are  the  necessary  portal.  It  will 
serve  our  descendants  by  smoothing  the  way  for  them  to 
such  brighter  future.     Nothing  can  be  so  powerful  in  this 
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direction  as  the  raising  of  the  mental  and  moral  contribution 
of  each  generation  as  it  passes. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  I  shall  again  as  before 
deal  with  the  month  we  are  leaving  mainly  as  it  stands  in 
the  abstract  Calendar,  touching  more  slightly  on  its  present- 
ment in  the  historical  Calendar.  When  compared,  however 
superficially,  they  are  seen  again  in  this  month  to  stand  in 
a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  For  both  deal  with  a 
common  subject,  notwithstanding  any  difference  there  may 
be  in  their  way  of  looking  at  it.  Both  are  concerned,  that 
is,  with  the  temporal  guidance  of  men,  such  guidance  taking, 
in  the  historical  the  form  of  government  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  in  the  liturgical  Calendar  the  form  of  direction,  a 
difference  coinciding  with  the  changed  form  of  man's  activity. 

The  month  consecrated  to  Modem  Policy  and  to  its 
higher  representatives  grouped  under  the  great  Prussian 
King,  Frederic  II.,  brings  before  us  those  who  in  the  West 
have  presided  over  the  later  steps  in  the  change  of  form  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  change  consisting  in  the  gradual 
and  troubled  advent  of  an  industrial  order  rising  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  feudal  order.  This  at  least  is  one  aspect  of  their 
position  and  the  one  to  which  naturally  on  this  occasion  we 
turn,  as  placing  us  most  directly  in  relation  with  the  other 
treatment  of  the  month  which  I  have  said  is  my  principal 
object.  The  prominence  given  to  this  one  industrial  aspect 
in  modern  policy  need  not,  however,  efface  the  many  other 
aspects  which  must  occur  to  us  as  we  run  our  eye  over  the 
list  of  statesmen  who  occupy  the  month :  a  list  taking  us 
from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  into  our  own  century, 
passing  that  is  beyond  the  usual  limit  to  which  the  Calendar 
is  confined,  which  is  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  crisis. 
I  refer  you  in  support  of  this  statement  to  the  week  in  which 
we  actually  are,  that  of  Cromwell,  and  to  the  number  of 
colonial  statesmen  who  are  placed  in  that  week,  wdth  their 
dates.  This  remark  by  the  way  illustrates  the  industrial 
significance  of  the  month,  for  in  regard  to  industry  the 
colonial  expansion  of  Western  Europe  is  of  high  importance. 
Of  the  twelve  names  in  the  week  seven  are  taken  from  the 
colonial  history. 

We  have  the  same  contrast  here  as  we  had  in  the  former 
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month  between  the  character  of  the  two  sides  of  the  compar- 
ison. On  the  historical  side  we  have  trouble  and  unrest,  a 
sense  even  of  increasing  difficulty,  due  to  the  quickening  of 
the  current  of  revolution;  on  the  other  we  may  contemplate 
the  smoother  working  of  an  essentially  normal  function.  To 
justify  this  statement  it  is  enough  for  us  to  recall  to  our  minds 
for  a  moment  the  four  principal  of  the  subordinate  types — 
Louis  XI.,  William  the  Silent,  Richelieu,  and  Cromwell^the 
times  they  lived  in,  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  the  degree 
of  acceptance  they  have  met  from  their  own  and  succeeding 
ages.  If  one  only  died  a  violent  death  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  contemporaries  of  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  others, 
and  the  judgment  of  their  endeavours  as  statemen  and  rulers 
has  been  in  genera!  of  a  very  hostile,  often  of  a  very  malignant, 
character.  Only  in  quite  recent  times  has  it  been  partially 
reversed — partially  1  say,  for  the  disfavour  with  which  they 
were  regarded  still  with  the  majority  clings  to  their  names. 
Even  the  great  King  who  presides  over  the  month  and  who 
found  such  recognition  from  the  thinkers  and  statesmen  of 
his  time  is  far  from  having  his  just  meed  given  him  by  our 
generation.  And  were  he  treated  with  the  fullest  justice  he 
yet  would  exemplify  my  meaning  in  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  his  age  as  one  of  unrest.  For  in  no  true  account 
of  him  could  there  be  concealed  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task, 
the  task  of  government  in  a  period  of  increasing  perturbation. 
We  feel  more  and  more  as  his  long  reign  nears  its  close  that 
which  had  been  sensible  throughout — the  groundswell  as  it 
were  of  the  coming  revolution.  Of  the  whole  list  of  the 
representative  names  of  modern  policy  we  may  say  as  we  said 
of  the  philosophic  types,  that  their  services  are  undoubted, 
that  Humanity  accepts  and  consecrates  their  efforts  and 
rewards  them  by  Her  definitive  canonisation.  But  we  must 
say  also  that  they  were  rulers  and,  in  a  period  of  growing 
anarchy,  compressors  of  disorder,  holding  with  more  or  less 
success  its  ever  surging  forces  at  bay,  enforcing  order,  but  not 
the  guides  of  a  well  organized  social  state,  directing  in  peace 
the  wise  administration  of  the  energies  of  man. 

Here  again  the  function  is  an  essential  requisite.  There 
must  in  every  society  be  government  of  one  kind  or  other,  and 
the  organ  has  been  in  all  cases  forthcoming  in  a  more  or  less 
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satisfactory  form.  Honour  to  those  who  have  been  such 
organ  in  its  best  form,  who  have  been,  that  is,  competent 
representatives  of  the  material  providence  of  the  race.  And 
the  more  complete  the  sacrifice,  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
greater  also  the  honour. 

Yet  both  for  those  who  are  guided  and  those  who  guide 
we  turn  with  relief  to  the  other  side  of  the  comparison,  to  the 
industrial  patriciate  in  which  is  vested  the  direction  of  human 
activity  in  the  future,  to  the  normal  function  of  the  Ministei's 
of  Humanity,  such  being  the  subject  which  we  have  before 
us  in  the  12th  month  of  the  liturgical  Calendar. 

In  the  month  set  apart  for  the  Priesthood  the  Festivals  of 
the  month  are  given  in  an  ascending  order ;  from  the  incom- 
plete and  preparatory  form  we  rise  gradually  to  the  definitive 
and  principal  form  of  the  institution,  with  its  appropriate 
secondarj'  Festival.  In  the  present  month  it  is  not  so.  We 
begin  with  the  highest  form  of  the  industrial  patriciate  and 
pass  downwards  to  the  least  general,  and  again  it  is  to  the 
highest  form  that  is  attached  the  single  secondary  Festival  of 
the  month,  that  of  the  industrial  chivalry,  the  Festival  of  the 
Knights.  I  know  not  that  we  have  from  our  Master  any 
distinct  comment  on  this  difference  of  order.  Some  of  you 
may  be  more  acccurate  in  your  recollection.  He  ranks  the 
Festivals  of  this  month  on  the  principle  of  decreasing  gener- 
ality and  increasing  independence,  but  he  does  not  comment 
on  the  particular  difference  to  which  I  allude.  In  any  case 
we  can  see  that  the  banking  patriciate  is  from  its  peculiar 
character  in  closest  affinity  with  and  by  its  peculiar  action  in 
closest  connection  with  the  Priesthood.  The  banking  indus- 
try is  the  most  general,  the  one  that  has  the  widest  ramifi- 
cations, is  therefore  the  best  calculated  to  second  the  action 
of  the  Priesthood  in  the  work  of  giving  unity  to  the  industrial 
Republics  which  are  to  cover  the  Earth  as  with  a  network,  so 
the  two  may  combine  in  directing  what  may  be  spoken  of  as 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  several  states.  The  Priesthood 
presides  over  the  unity  of  belief,  the  Bankers  over  the  har- 
monising of  the  industrial  activities.  Further,  it  is  on  the 
bankers  that  devolves  in  the  normal  state  the  duty  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Priesthood,  the  payment  of  their 
stipends  and  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  their  service 
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requires,  houses  for  themselves,  schools  for  their  teaching, 
the  temples  in  which  they  are  to  minister.  All  this  brings 
the  two  into  very  near  relation  with  one  another. 

The  one  secondary  Festival  of  the  month  is  placed  at  its 
very  beginning,  that  is,  on  the  first  Thursday.  It  precedes 
immediately  that  given  to  the  banking  patriciate.  It  is  "  in 
"  honour  of  the  protectorate  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  nobler 
"  industrial  chiefs,  the  prevention  or  the  remedying  of  the 
"  oppression  to  which  poverty  is  always  exposed  in  women, 
"  priests,  and  proletaries ;  and  the  honour  is  a  collective 
"  honour,  quite  unconnected  with  their  industrial  capacity. 
"  The  festival  is  an  assertion  of  the  general  obligation  on 
"  the  strong  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  weak, 
"  and  the  more  special  tendency  inherent  in  the  highest 
"  class  of  patricians  to  recognise  this  as  the  legitimate 
"  function  of  great  wealth,  a  function  which  cannot  but  render 
"  its  concentration  more  easy  to  justify." 

So  regarded,  the  Knights  of  this  industrial  chivalry 
represent,  with  the  necessary  change  due  to  the  change  in 
our  whole  social  condition,  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Direct  force  has  passed  away  as  the  form  of  wrong  and  the 
form  in  which  wrong  was  redressed.  Power  is  not  in  arms 
any  longer,  but  in  wealth.  The  abuse  of  power  is  to  be  met 
therefore  by  the  noble  use  of  wealth. 

The  remarks  made  above  on  the  affinity  between  the 
bankers  and  the  Priesthood  apply  also  to  the  industrial  order 
of  Knighthood.  It  too  is  an  institution  which,  as  does  the 
Priesthood,  passes  out  of  the  limits  of  the  country  and  serves 
to  link  the  several  Republics  together.  So  it  was  with  the 
feudal  chivalry.  Knighthood  was  an  institution  not  of  this 
or  that  country,  but  of  all  the  Western  countries.  The 
Knight  was  everywhere  at  home.  Nay  more,  chivalry 
passed  beyond  the  West,  and  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  form, 
extended  to  the  Islamic  populations  with  which  the  West 
was  at  war.  Who  does  not  feel  in  Saladin  a  true,  possibly 
even  a  truer  Knight  than  Richard  of  England  or  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Scotland,  and  there  are  other  traces  of  the  same 
common  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  Knighthood. 

From  this  secondary  I  turn  to  the  principal  form.  As 
with  the  Priesthood,  so  with  the  Patriciate  which  is  thus 
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introduced,  I  do  not  offer,  in  the  short  remarks  I  shall  make, 
any  didactic  exposition  of  its  functions  and  organisation. 
Reminding  ourselves  that  it  is  the  directing  power  in  in- 
dustrial society,  the  body  in  which  the  capital  of  mankind 
is  vested,  the  body  which  has  to  administer  in  each  successive 
generation  the  capital  which  the  generation  has  inherited, 
and  which  it  has  to  reproduce  and  increase,  I  shall  speak  of 
this  institution,  not  critically  or  destructively,  but  in  admira- 
tion and  grateful  recognition.  We  all  know  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  such  a  treatment.  We  all  know  how 
much  there  is  in  the  present  to  disturb  any  quiet  judgment. 
We,  perhaps  all  of  us,  need  to  make  an  effort  to  attain  this 
quietness  of  judgment.  Our  industrial  society  is  not  formed, 
but  in  the  process  of  its  formation,  struggling  in  the  throes 
of  its  birth.  Even  in  the  passage  which  our  Master  devotes 
to  the  month  of  the  Patriciate,  there  is  traceable  the  sense 
of  the  difficulties  inseparable  &t)m  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  one  class.  Yet  we  can  surely  rise  above  these  accidental 
disturbances  of  our  judgment  and  consider  the  normal  state 
directly — ^with  the  amplest  recognition  of  the  services  of  its 
industrial  chiefs. 

The  Capitalist  Hierarchy,  the  Merchants,  the  Manu- 
facturers, the  Agriculturists,  finds  its  crown  and  condensation 
in  the  Bankers,  who  deal  with  no  special  province  of  ex- 
change or  production,  but  with  the  values  which  all  provinces 
equally  produce.  As  the  most  g;eneral  form  ot  industry  they 
exercise  a  superintendence  o\'er  the  whole  process.  The 
three  bankers  who  represent  the  direction  ot  each  Republic 
in  the  future  are  severally  in  relation  with  one  or  other  of 
the  classes  abo\'e  mentioned — thus  serving  to  harmonise 
them  into  a  whole.  AH  alike  then  ha\*e  to  do  with  capital, 
though  in  a  somewhat  difierent  way.  Capitalist  and  Capital 
are  a  creation  of  the  past,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
recent  past*  institutions  ot  Hamanity,  essential'  far  the 
industrial  lific,  which  is  Her  life  hencefoorard.  We  treat 
them  here  as  we  treated  the  Priesthood.  We  have  not  to 
defend  them :  we  have  not  to  apologise  for  them :  hot  to 
accept  them  as  an  inheritance  of  great  valoe,  in  a  spirit  of 
gratitude  and  reverence*  At  the  same  time,  all  the  influences 
of  the  Qtber  nonoMi  fendiQiis  are  btoafght  to  bear  in  ofder  to 
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obviate  the  abuse  to  which  great  wealth  is  liable,  and  to 
impress  on  the  wealthy  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge — 
the  right  administration  of  their  trust.  By  these  influences 
I  mean,  first,  that  of  Women^the  most  important  of  the 
normal  functions,  as  is  shewn  by  the  place  assigned  them ; 
then  that  of  the  Priesthood  ;  lastly,  that  of  the  Proletariate — 
all  three  combining  to  indicate  the  nobleness  at  once  and  the 
limits  of  the  Patriciate's  action.  The  limits  will  not  be  fixed 
in  any  jealous  spirit.  Large  freedom  will  be  allowed.  Such 
freedom  is  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  Positivist  system. 
Whilst  sparing  in  their  more  directly  personal  expenditure, 
as  has  been  common  with  many  of  the  greater  rulers, — their 
predecessors  in  the  government  of  men, — there  will  be  ample 
allowance  for  whatever  concerns  the  grace  and  even  splendour 
of  their  existence  as  invested  with  the  supreme  direction. 
There  have  been,  and  probably  there  still  are,  noble  types  of 
such  Patrician  functionaries  even  under  the  discouragement 
due  to  a  general  misconception  of  the  function.  When  it  is 
recognised  as  an  essential  constituent  of  human  order,  and 
treated  with  the  honour  it  deserves  as  such  constituent,  we 
may  look  with  confidence  to  a  multiplication  of  such  types, 
to  the  gradual  rise  of  a  Patriciate  worthy  of  its  task,  a  true 
Ministry  of  Humanity,  the  material  Providence  of  the  race. 

All  its  branches  alike  have  one  direct  work  before  them, 
the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  on  which  our  material  pro- 
gress depends,  the  acquisition  of  the  sinews  of  war,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  true,  the  war  with  a  very 
imperfect  external  order,  the  struggle  to  get  from  the  outer 
world  all  that  it  can  give  in  aid  of  man's  condition.  The 
Patriciate  has  to  accumulate  and  store  this  wealth,  this  ulti- 
mate form  of  force.  The  greater  the  force  thus  gained  the 
greater  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  the  higher  the  social 
function  of  those  who  have  to  see  that  the  force  performs  its 
office.  That  is  to  say,  this  social  function  is  not  only  the 
accumulation  and  storage  of  the  wealth  produced,  it  is  also 
concerned  with  its  distribution.  So  we  see  that  the  most 
directly  industrial  function  is  by  no  means  even  the  principal 
function  of  the  Patriciate.  They  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
civic  functionaries ;  with  them,  as  we  shall  see  with  others, 
the  citizen  passes  before  the  industrial  capitalist. 
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I  have  treated  thb  subject  as  I  treated  the  last,  made  the 
method  my  main  object,  and  contented  myself  with  offering 
yon  some  suggestions  on  some  of  the  numerous  questions  it 
raises.  More  I  could  not  undertake.  Enough  if  I  am  able 
to  make  it  dear  why  we  should  keep  before  us  in  such  a 
subject  the  veneration  due  to  Humanity  for  the  institution 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  as  also  the  feelings  which  the 
Festivals  in  its  honour  will  be  calculated  to  evoke ;  respect  for 
capital  as  a  social  power,  respect,  nay,  honour  for  those  in 
whose  hands  it  is  placed. 

Reading — Milton's  Sonnet  to  Cromwell. 

Sunday  24  PruUric,  /«>,  ^28  N&vgmbfr,  1897^. 


lU.— THIRTEENTH   MONTH. 

In  Abstract  Calendar — The  Proletariate. 
In  Concrete — Modern  Science. 

On  this,  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  and  year,  the  last 
also  in  the  month  of  Bichat,  the  month  devoted  to  Modem 
Science  under  the  presidency  of  the  great  biologist,  I  resume 
the  train  of  thought  which  I  followed  on  the  two  correspond- 
ing days  in  the  two  previous  months.  I  shall  follow  the  same 
method,  leading  to  analogous  conclusions. 

Again  I  begin  by  comparing  for  the  month  with  which  we 
are  concerned— the  thirteenth  of  the  Positive  year — the  two 
Calendars,  the  concrete  or  Historical,  and  the  abstract  or 
Litui^Ical  Calendars.  And  again  without  under-rating  the 
Historical,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  Liturgical  as 
superior  in  importance  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  permanent 
definitive  centre  and  direction  of  our  worship,  dealing,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  with  the  Past  as  with  the  Future,  in  which 
we  are  more  and  more  to  live,  in  communion  with  the 
thoughts  of  our  descendants.  Such  is  the  unity  of  Humanity 
that  the  communion  with  our  descendants  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes communion  with  our  forefathers.  Both  have  in 
common  the  fundamental  ties  of  our  social  existence.  Both 
have  in  common  the  normal  functions  of  all  human  society. 
But  there  is  a  certain  difference  of  degree  as  to  their  com- 
pleteness in  both  cases.  The  order  on  which  all  rests  has 
been  a  gradual  advance  towards  a  higher  perfection.  It  has 
been  a  step-by-step  creation  of  Humanity.  It  stands  more 
clearly  before  us  and  those  who  are  to  follow  us  than  it  could 
do  in  the  generations  which  have  preceded.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
more  of  an  acquired  possession,  moulding  in  conformity  with 
itself  all  our  thought.     In  obedience  to  the  Past  we  use  all 
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its  products  in  the  service  of  the  Future,  so  connecting  by 
means  of  the  Present  the  two  subjective  constituents  of  Hu- 
manity. And  whilst,  in  giving  increased  prominence  to  the 
calendar  of  Sociolatry,  vfe  cannot  hope  to  reach  such  an 
expression  of  it  as  would  be  gained  by  our  descendants,  we 
may  still  realise  by  imagination  some  of  their  advantages, 
and  be  gradually  forming  the  frame  of  mind  which  will  be 
favourable  to  the  full  institution  of  a  ptiblic  worship.  We 
may  at  any  rate  by  a  wise  direction  of  our  meditation,  aided 
by  the  social  worship  of  the  Future,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Liturgical  Calendar,  more  fully  understand  that  the  worship 
is  the  idealisation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  regime.  We  may 
so  render  our  grasp  of  both  at  once  more  complete  and  easier 
and  the  increased  familiarity  with  all  three  will  result  in  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  they  form.  We  shall 
thus  be  placed  more  and  more  at  the  true  religious  standpoint 
which  is  unity ;  our  intellectual  and  moral  culture  will  com- 
bine to  strengthen  the  sway  of  our  religion. 

Again  I  treat  the  month,  in  whose  last  week  we  are, 
mainly  as  it  stands  in  the  Abstract  Calendar,  though  with 
some  reference  to  the  Concrete.  At  first  sight  the  relation  of 
the  two  to  one  another  is  not  so  obvious  as  it  was  in  the  two 
preceding  months.  Yet  on  closer  examination  it  is  found  to 
be  real  and  close.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  shown  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Festival  with  which  the  month  opens,  the 
Festival  of  Inventors,  fixed  for  its  first  Thursday,  introduc- 
tory, that  is,  to  the  Festival  of  the  Active  Proletariate.  The 
names  which  this  Festival  honours  are,  as  you  see,  those  of 
the  great  men  who  preside  over  the  month  and  the  several 
weeks  of  the  month  devoted  to  modem  Industry,  Gutenberg 
and  his  subordinates.  The  two  aspects  of  the  month,  the 
one  industrial,  the  other  scientific,  meet  in  our  celebration  of 
the  services  these  names  commemorate.  This  large  intro- 
duction of  the  industrial  month  into  the  month  which  honours 
the  agents  of  Humanity,  Her  general  Providence,  shows  us  to 
what  a  great  extent  industry  relies  upon  science.  We  cannot 
think  over  their  discoveries  without  seeing  that  they  freely 
used  the  previous  acquisitions  of  science.  Take  Columbus 
as  the  most  familiar  uut&ooe.  How  profoundly  he  must 
have  meditattAaMMiMMMMJapa.of  astronomy   to   have 
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formed  in  himself  the  faith  on  which  he  lived  through  years 
of  failure  and  discouragement,  the  faith  which  at  last  reaped 
its  reward  in  the  success  of  his  voyage. 

If  we  contrast  the  two  aspects  of  the  month  as  we  have 
done  in  the  former  cases,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
result.  Speaking  vei^'  generally,  the  concrete  side  of  the 
comparison  is  for  us— naturally,  seeing  the  times  in  which 
we  live — the  one  which  has  the  least  unrest  and  trouble.  On 
the  whole,  modem  science  has  not  involved  its  representatives 
in  trouble.  On  the  contrary-,  it  has  been  a  source  of  honour. 
They  have  met  with  a  well-deserved  acceptance.  Galileo 
was,  after  all,  not  very  harshly  dealt  with,  and  the  deplorable 
murder  of  Lavoisier,  if  it  could  not  be  averted  by  his  scientific 
eminence,  was  not  due  to  that  eminence,  but  to  the  blood- 
thirsty tyranny  of  Robespierre.  With  these  two  exceptiona 
the  scientific  thinkers  leave  us  as  a  body  no  painful  im- 
pression. Governments  and  people,  all  have  conspired  to 
facilitate  their  work,  and  to  treat  them  with  respect.  Their 
retrospect  is  in  this  satisfactory. 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  other  aspect  of  the  month.  The 
"  long  pedigree  of  toil"  awakens  many  painful  associations. 
The  slaves  of  antiquity,  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  the  free 
labourers  whom  the  last-named  period  has  left  to  modem 
times,  whether  in  town  or  country — all,  if  in  unequal  degree, 
have  a  record  of  ill-requited  labour,  often  of  grievous  oppres- 
sion and  suffering.  The  growth  of  this  capital  element  of 
social  life  has  been  very  stormy,  and  the  results  of  its  painful 
progress  are  still  but  extremely  imperfect.  I  confine  myself 
to  a  very  general  statement  which  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
may  suffice  to  mark  the  difference  which  I  would  point  out. 
Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  the  normal  social 
functions  of  the  Proletariate  will  admit  of  another  language, 
of  a  calmer  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  speak  of  it  as  we  have  been  able  to  speak  of  the  Priesthood 
and  the  Patriciate.  But  at  present  we  cannot  so  completely 
free  ourselves  from  the  sad  story  of  its  past,  though  we  are 
bound  as  much  as  possible  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  it, 
to  bring  it  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  same  judgment  as  that 
passed  on  the  other  similar  institutions. 

The  month  differs  from  the  two  which  preceded  it  in 
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the  science  on  which  it  rests.  Draw  out  all  the  latent 
possibilities  which  exist  in  the  Proletariate  and  you  have  the 
basis  for  the  definitive  reconstruction  of  society. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  fact  that  we  may  feel  no  difficulty  in 
one  respect  in  regard  to  the  month  before  us,  which  is  set 
apart  for  the  honour  of  the  Proletariate.  In  whatever  form 
it  has  given  its  labour,  whether  enforced  or  free,  that  labour 
has  always  been  the  mainstay  of  our  existence,  the  condition 
of  all  actual  well-being,  the  necessary  instrument  of  all  our 
progress.  The  claim  to  honour  is  indisputable.  Let  anyone 
think  on  the  point  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  so.  What- 
ever the  claim  of  the  ruler  or  the  thinker  may  be,  for  the 
wisdom  of  either  to  reach  its  aims  it  must  depend  on  the 
aid  given  by  the  nation  over  which  the  one  presides,  which 
the  other  inspires.  For  the  Proletariate  or  the  working 
classes  in  all  cases  constitute  the  nation,  and  on  them  as 
such  must  fall  the  burden  of  effort  and  of  sacrifice.  No  dis- 
tortion of  our  judgment  by  class  prejudice  or  by  present 
contentions  can  prevent  our  seeing  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment when  once  its  terms  are  understood.  Most  unreserved, 
most  ungrudging  therefore,  should  be  ojr  grateful  recognition 
of  the  service  rendered,  most  outspoken  our  tribute  of  honour 
for  the  Past  of  the  agents  of  Humanity.  That  it  is  seldom 
given,  that  neglect  of  such  just  considerations  too  generally 
prevails,  is  evident  enough.  The  evils  consequent  on  such 
neglect  are  but  too  evident.  Were  the  general  estimate  of 
the  industrial  function  of  which  I  have  spoken  a  true  and 
generous  one,  did  we  duly  recognize  the  greatness  of  our 
obligation  to  the  workers  of  the  past,  the  workers  in  the 
most  direct,  simple  sense  of  the  term,  the  body  of  each 
natron,  in  each  generation,  the  change  in  our  mental  attitude 
which  must  be  the  consequence  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial.  For  the  basis  of  all  our  judgments  would 
become  respectful  instead  of  supercilious,  in  itself  an  incal- 
culable gain.  We  value  highly,  as  it  is,  human  industry. 
We  should,  under  the  above  change  of  policy,  have  to  value 
highly  those  who  alone  can  give,  who  alone  have  given  it 
effect  and  power.  The  mutual  respect  thus  generated  would 
act  on  all  alike,  on  the  workers  not  less  than  on  those 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  manual  labour.     There  would 
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remain  difficulties  enough,  so  complex  are  human  rela- 
tions ;  but  one  capital  difficulty,  that  of  soreness,  suspicion, 
sense  of  indifference,  of  contempt,  would  be  very  greatly 
lessened. 

One  word  more.  Why  have  I  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
comparison  of  the  two  Calendars  ?  Mainly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the  educa- 
tional power  which  each  of  the  two  has,  the  historical  in 
fostering  and  training  our  veneration,  the  central  religious 
faculty;  the  sociolatrical  in  shaping  and  strengthening  our 
whole  religious  meditation  on  the  life  of  the  Power  we  serve. 
There  follows  from  this  view  of  the  latter  Calendar  the 
desirability  of  giving  it  greater,  or  its  due,  prominence  in  all 
our  common  worship ;  the  point  which  I  shall  then  have 
urged  in  each  of  these  three  discourses  which  form  a 
connected  series. 

What  I  have  been  saying  will  be  seen  to  apply  principally 
to  the  Past.  Turning  to  the  normal  function  to  which  this 
thirteenth  month  is  consecrated,  the  general  Providence 
which  is  vested  in  the  agents  of  Humanity,  or  the  Prole- 
tariate, we  may  remark  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  any 
hierarchical  arrangement,  such  as  we  had  before  us  in  the 
case  of  the  Patriciate.  Throughout  the  Festivals  of  the 
month  which  commemorate  the  fourth  normal  function  there 
runs  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  vast  whole  which  is 
under  our  consideration.  There  is  the  same  unity  as  in  the 
month  of  Women.  There  are  certain  differences  of  applica- 
tion, different  operations  we  might  almost  say,  but  the  idea 
of  womanhood  is  paramount  through  all.  So  with  the  prole- 
taries, there  are  again  differences  of  application,  but  it  is  in 
constant  subordination  to  the  idea  of  the  proletary.  The 
function  is  uniform  in  its  essential  character,  whether  we 
look  at  it  on  its  purely  industrial  side  or  on  its  civic  side. 
And  on  its  industrial  side  it  has  never  varied.  There  never 
has  been,  there  never  can  be,  any  cessation.  It  can  never 
be,  as  the  Priesthood  or  the  Capitalist  conceivably  may  be, 
in  abej^nce  for  a  time,  longer  or  shorter;  or,  if  not  in 
complete  abeyance,  in  very  slight  prominence.  For  all 
deumd.  as  I  have  said,  for  their  existence  on  the  discharge 

^ctioa»  on  the  woiic  of  the  producer. 
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Through  the  unrecorded,  as  through  the  recorded,  ages 
of  man's  life  upon  earth,  the  toil  of  the  worker  under  some 
conditions  or  other  has  gone  on  without  interruption. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  two  previous  discourses  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Humanity 
for  the  services  of  the  two  eminent  bodies  which  are  honoured 
in  the  preceding  months,  services  which  have  during  Her 
period  of  preparation,  if  misjudged  at  times,  yet  on  the 
whole  received  a  large  share  of  their  due  recognition.  In 
my  remarks  to-day.  I  have  wished  to  show  that  this  has 
hardly  been  the  case  with  the  Proletariate  in  its  various 
states.  On  it  has  fallen  the  labour,  not  for  it  has  been  in 
fair  measure  the  acknowledgment.  Their  contribution  has 
been  taken  for  granted  as  a  necessity,  never  till  very  lately, 
if  even  then,  estimated  aright.  And  for  my  present  purpose 
this  quiet  statement  would  be  enough.  For  it  affords  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  remark  that  more  than  in  any 
other  case  the  true  position  and  action  of  the  Proletariate 
are  coming  into  existence  rather  than  existing,  that  this 
fourth  capital  normal  function  has  to  be  considered  by  the 
light  of  the  Future,  not  as  inherited  from  the  Past,  Even 
from  the  Fast  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  it  the  general 
Providence  of  the  race,  but  the  full  justification  of  such  a 
designation  must  rest  on  its  action  in  the  Future.  In  what 
I  have  hitherto  said  we  have  looked  backward  in  the  main. 
In  what  I  have  to  say  our  eyes  must  be  directed  principally 
forward. 

The  difference  will  be  chiefly  in  this,  that  whilst  looking 
backward  it  is  the  industrial  side  of  the  worker  that  is  most 
prominent,  the  productive  power ;  whilst  looking  forward, 
this  loses  its  prominence,  and  though  of  necessity  still 
important,  is  yet  the  secondary  not  the  chief  attribute  of 
the  Proletariate.  It  retires  as  it  were  before  the  civic  or 
social  function.  When  this  change  is  effected  in  some 
approximate  degree,  secured  in  principle  and  therefore  only 
to  be  carried  out  to  its  completion,  then  and  then  only  will 
the  task  bequeathed  by  our  medieval  ancestors,  or  even  the 
whole  series  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  be  accomplished  ;  then  and  then  only  will  the 
incorporation  of  the  agents  of  Humanity,  the  working  classes. 
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into  the  framework  of  our  social  order  have  taker 
Such  incorporation  is  the  only  soHd  foundation  for  wholesome 
relations  between  the  two  great  practical  agencies  at  work, 
employer  and  employed,  capitalist  and  workman.  When 
both  alike  enjoy  full  citizenship,  a  satisfactoi-y  amount  of 
mutual  recognition  will  be  attainable  and  generally  attained. 
Again,  it  is  chiefly  to  points  of  method  that  I  can  hope 
to  draw  attention,  touching  very  slightly  on  others,  such  as 
would  be  suggested  by  a  careful  treatment  of  the  several 
Festivals  of  this  thirteenth  month.  I  may  content  myself 
therefore  with  the  reminder  that  throughout  the  month  the 
Proletariate  is  looked  on  as  one  and  uniform  in  its  composi- 
tion, the  difference  such  as  it  is  consisting  in  the  mode  of  its 
action,  industrial  or  other.  So  we  have  first  the  completest 
and  largest  industrial  body,  the  active  Proletariate,  indus- 
trially as  well  as  socially  complete.  Inseparable  from  this 
body  are  the  women  of  the  Proletariate,  the  sharers  in  its 
life,  the  source  of  its  family  affections,  partaking  in  and 
lightening  the  common  burden  of  laborious  existence  by. 
their  domestic  management  and  the  training  of  the  children. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  true  society  is  the  union  so  complete, 
interest  and  thought  all  shared,  as  may  be  seen  even  now 
under  favourable  conditions.  What  will  it  be  when  identity 
of  intellectual  training  shall  have  led  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  their  whole  relations  and  social  conditions  ?  On  these 
two  hardly  distinguishable  constituents  of  the  Proletariate 
there  follows  a  less  fortunate  body,  the  smaller  number  of 
those  who  feel  ill  at  ease  in  their  position,  who  are  more 
calculated  for  thought  than  action.  So  they  find  it  difficult 
to  acquiesce  in  the  state  to  which  they  are  born.  The 
honour  paid  to  this  section  of  the  workers  manifests  the 
respectful  consideration  in  which  they  are  to  be  held,  con- 
sideration which  helps  to  soothe  them  and  lessen  the  sense 
of  disquiet  under  their  unsatisfied  aspirations.  The  appeal 
must  lie  to  their  social  obligations  in  order  that  they  may 
accept  the  imperfection  which  is  inherent  in  all  human 
arrangements.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Festival  in  honour  of 
mendicancy,  or  the  state  in  which  the  industrial  function  is 
entirely  absent  and  only  the  civic  function  remains.  It  is 
the  extreme  limit  which  we  reach  in  this  direction.    Perhaps 
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T can  hardly  treat  it  better  on  this  occasion  than  by  dwelling 
for  a  short  time  on  the  Festival  which  precedes  and  in- 
troduces that  in  honour  of  the  mendicant  Proletariate, 

In  speaking  in  this  connection  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  I 
shall  say  scarcely  anything  of  his  personality,  his  life,  his 
character,  his  action.  These  will  all  find  expression  other- 
wise. It  is  with  the  founder  of  the  mendicant  orders  that  I 
am  concerned  to-day.  St.  Benedict  in  the  6th  century  had 
by  the  institution  of  Western  Monasticism  given  the  sanction 
of  religion  to  human  labour  in  the  face  of  a  society  still  rest- 
ing in  the  main  on  slaverj',  at  a  time  when  the  process  of 
transmuting  slavery  into  serfdom' was  far  from  complete. 
He  had  raised  and  ennobled  the  industry  of  man.  He  had 
met  the  social  want  of  his  time  in  an  indirect  way;  I  say 
indirect,  for  the  industrial  aspect  of  Monachism  was,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  very  secondary  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
founder.  St.  Francis  saw  that  other  wants  existed,  that  the 
church  of  his  day  required  other  remedies,  above  all  the 
deepening  of  the  love  which  alone  can  really  bind  together 
the  society  of  men.  His  true  view  of  Humanity,  his  exten- 
sion of  the  term  to  its  full  limit,  is  in  agreement  with  the 
Positivist  interpretation  of  the  term  which  extends  it 
throughout  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  and  should  not 
escape  our  notice.  Where  St.  Benedict  had  taught  the 
dignity  of  labour.  St.  Francis  taught  the  value  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  apart  from  labour  and  production.  He  founded 
an  order  not  of  Monks  but  of  Friars,  /rati,  brothers  living 
conventually  but  not  confined  to  their  convent  walls.  They 
were  to  be  lower  than  the  lowest,  minori.  We  have  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  term  in  the  Minories.  They  were  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  barest  necessaries,  and  get  those  neces- 
saries by  begging,  not  giving  but  receiving,  receiving  gifts 
even  from  the  lowliest  and  poorest,  and  only  offering  in  return 
the  higher  gifts  of  fellowship  based  on  community  of  lot.  It 
was  for  the  comfortless  trouble's  sake  of  the  needy  and  because 
of  the  deep  sighing  of  the  poor  that  the  new  order  arose  with 
the  sanction  of  Innocent  III.  It  was  a  renewal  of  hope  to 
those  well-nigh  beyond  hope.  Where  there  was  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  suffering,  there  the  Friars  found  their 
chosen  sphere.     As  the  order  spread,  a   thrill  of  joy  ran 
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through  the  Christendom  of  the  West ;  the  feeling  inspired 
by  the  coming  of  the  Friars  still  echoes  in  our  modern 
thought.  In  reference  more  particularly  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, the  institution  was  the  adoption  of  the  lot  of  the  pro- 
letary in  its  humblest  form  ;  but  it  was  more  than  that,  it 
was  the  investment  of  that  lot  with  a  purely  spiritual  function, 
recognising  even  in  that  humblest  form  the  social  function 
detached  from  the  industrial,  the  recognition  of  the  mendicant 
not  of  the  artisan,  of  an  exceptional  aspect,  it  is  true,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  agents  of  Humanity,  but  because  excep- 
tional not  therefore  to  be  neglected  or  contemned. 

These  remarks  on  the  subordinate  Festival  of  our  present 
week,  as  it  stands  in  the  Liturgical  Calendar,  are  sufficient  to 
set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  honour  accorded  to  the  mendi- 
cant mode  of  the  proletary  existence.  They  are  meant  to 
emphasize  that  on  which  I  have  insisted  throughout  the 
whole  subject  of  industry,  the  distinction  between  the 
industrial  and  the  civic  functions,  and  the  higher  value  of 
the  latter — the  civic. 

As  in  the  other  cases,  so  in  this  much  must  be  left  unsaid. 
Here  I  \vill  only  add  a  very  few  words.  The  great  social 
power  with  which  I  have  been  dealing  has  never  been  neg- 
lectful of  its  most  direct  duty.  None  have  been  truer  to  their 
obligations.  What  is  wanted  is  that  they  should  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  duties  they  recognise — add,  that  is,  their 
citizen  to  their  industrial  obligations — understand  that  on 
great  power  rests  great  responsibility.  In  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  they  wield  a  great  force.  In  our  own 
country  that  force  has  a  legal  recognition,  it  is  beyond  recall 
supreme  in  the  state  when  exerted.  When  will  this  con- 
trolling force  be  exerted,  not  merely  for  the  promotion  of  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  workers — a  quite  legitimate  object 
— but  brought  also  to  bear  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
country  ?  When  will  the  free  workers  of  England — not  as 
electors,  but  as  the  nation,  as  men  and  women — disclaim  the 
qrstem  oi  ^  mmm  inseparaUe  from  imperial  aggrandise- 
r  nonopoly,  and  awaken  to  the  just 

le  independence  and  peace  which 
fi  as  their  just  heritage  ?  In  a 
Amt  their  feUow-workers  through- 
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out  the  world?     On  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  these 
depends  the  judgment  of  the  Future. 


Reading — Dante,  Paradise  xi.  68 — no. 
Eulogy  of  St.  Francis  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Collect  for  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 

Sunday,  14  BUkttt,  ,Vi  r>&  Dtetmber,  1897.] 
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THE   QUATERCENTENARY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  AMERICA  BY  COLUMBUS, 

I2TH  OCTOBER,  1892. 
Address  delivered  Sunday,  10  Descartes  104  (16  October,  189a). 

The  memory  of  Columbus  is  not  one  of  those  which  have 
been  unjustly  treated.  He  has  suffered  neither  from 
obscurity  nor  obloquy.  The  service  rendered  was  too 
simple,  too  striking,  and  too  great  for  either.  Those  to 
whom  it  was  rendered  have  been  too  representative  of  the 
West  in  all  its  various  constituent  populations  not  to  secure 
its  ample  recognition.  But  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this,  the 
fourth  centenary  of  his  achievement,  is  the  first  on  which 
there  has  been  any  combination  of  the  several  nations  of  the 
Western  world  to  pay  him  the  due  tribute  of  honour. 
Twelve  nations  of  Europe  it  is  said  have  combined.  I  speak 
with  all  proper  reserve  on  the  point,  for  I  do  not  know 
whether  even  in  Spain,  or  in  North  or  South  America  there 
has  been,  on  a  smaller  scale,  any  commemoration  of  former 
centenaries;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  the 
present  is  more  complete  than  any  former  one.  If  there 
have  been  any  such,  I  am  convinced  that  in  its  general 
characteristics  the  present  one  stands  alone.  Looking  back 
to  the  same  date  in  the  previous  centuries  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  must  do  so.  Place  ourselves  in  1592,  and  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  g^eat  struggle  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  represented  respectively  by  Philip  II.,  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  and  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  world 
which  Columbus  had  given  to  Spain  was  the  peculiar  object 
of  their  contention  so  far  as  that  contention  was  outside  the 
purely  religious  question.  This  is  enough  to  show  that 
there  was  no  likelihood  at  that  date  of  any  union  in  honour 
of  a  personal  memoiy.  In  1692,  a  century  later,  the  Spanish 
mooarr  '  ''  ^  ejdentt  the  splendid  inheritance  of 
<"  "m  thoagfats  and  the  diplomacy 

mn  Pbwers,  who  were  bent, 
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under  the  guidance  of  William  III.,  on  preventing  its  lapsing 
to  France  and  so  swelling  the  already  inordinate  greatness 
of  Louis-XlV.  Europe  was  at  war  actually — it  was  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession — and  with  the  prospect  of  war 
before  her.  Again,  there  was  no  opening  for  any  peaceful 
commemoration.  Pass  on  once  more  and  carry  your 
thoughts  to  October,  179^.  The  great  revolutionary  conflict 
between  Republican  France  and  Monarehical  Europe  was 
begun.  The  war  between  France  and  the  coalition  of 
Continental  Europe  was,  in  its  early  stages  (1792),  absorbing 
all  thoughts  and  all  energies.  This  third  centenary,  no  less 
than  the  two  former,  was  unpropitious  to  any  such  concert 
as  we  see  to-day. 

For  what  is  the  spectacle  the  West  offers  us  on  this 
qua  tercentenary  ?  It  is  the  spectacle  of  union,  on  one 
point  only  it  is  true,  but  on  that  point  complete  union.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  the  Discoverer,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  value  of  the  Discovery,  so  far  the  Western 
world  is  in  accord,  and  its  accord  is  signified  by  its  participa- 
tion in  the  Festival  organised  by  Spain  as  the  centre  in  this 
particuliir  relation  in  which  the  New  World  unites  with  the 
Old — the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  its  head,  with 
the  Temporal  Powers.  I  see  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  churches  as  such.  In  a  word  this  quatercen- 
tenary  is  an  object  of  common  interest,  its  celebration 
attracts  general  attention. 

This  is  a  fact  of  considerable  significance  under  more 
than  one  aspect.  It  is  not  without  brightness  as  an  augury 
of  the  future ;  it  is  a  favourable  note  of  the  present.  We 
recoil  and  with  reason  from  the  military  organisation  of 
Europe,  from  its  state  of  an  armed  and  "unstable  peace.  Yet 
the  desire  for,  the  demand  for,  peace  is  on  all  lips,  and  I 
believe  much  more  deeply  in  all  hearts  than  is  generally 
admitted.  Whatever  the  truth  in  such  a  matter,  it  is  certain 
that  since  the  act  which  we  are  now  celebrating,  this  is  the 
first  century  in  which  such  an  amount  of  union  as  we  are 
witnessing  was  attainable  —  such  a  common  celebration 
possible,  the  first  in  which  so  strong  a  peaceful  feeling 
existed.  We  may  read  in  this  a  sure  confirmation  of  our 
judgment  that  war  is  becoming  more  alien  to  the  wishes  and 
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feelings  of  mankind — that  despite  all  present  appearances  it 
is  tending  to  extinction. 

The  celebration  suggests  other  thoughts.  I  have  given 
what  I  may  call  a  political  reason  for  its  not  occurring  at 
earlier  centenaries.  For  its  occurrence  now  may  be  given 
reasons  drawn  from  the  change  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  we  breathe  at  present.  The  first,  the  intellectual, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  larger  introduction  of  the  historical 
spirit  into  all  our  Western  thought,  the  strengthening  of  the 
connection  between  the  present  and  the  past.  Man  seeks  to 
recover  his  past,  to  forge  anew  the  links  of  the  generations. 
To  the  kindling  of  this  spirit  are  due  the  many  instances  of 
similar  celebrations  which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  in  our 
own  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Dante,  Vondel, 
Spinoza,  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  occur  to  me.  Piecemeal,  as  it 
were,  the  comprehension  of  the  Past  is  being  built  up,  the 
steps  wanting  to  the  completion  of  such  comprehension 
become  fewer  and  easier.  Its  services  will  be  honoured  in 
their  greater  organs.  The  partial  acknowledgment  awakens 
enquiry  and  thought,  and  they,  the  greater  organs,  are  seen 
to  be  a  product  of  a  larger  whole.  So  step  by  step  we  ad- 
vance from  the  less  to  the  more  synthetic  point  of  view,  and 
the  visible  Power  of  which  the  organs  have  been  honoured 
stands  before  us  in  Her  wholeness.  The  respective  portions 
claim  and  receive  their  share,  but  it  is  finally  as  portions  of 
Humanity  that  they  do  so. 

Thus  the  historical  spirit  issues  naturally  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  Humanity,  a  doctrine  the  moral 
consequences  of  which  are  incalculable.  Even  by  its  in- 
choate admission  it  is  transmuting  all  our  judgments.  As  it 
increases  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  it  will  co-operate 
with  other  influences  to  place  us  all  on  a  different  moral 
level,  from  which  it  will  be  easier  to  form  a  right  estimate 
of  all  the  relations  of  the  various  families  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  incipient  formation  of  this  new  intellectual  and 
moral  atmosphere  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  particular  com- 
memoration we  are  engaged  in.  The  formation  characterises 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  visibly  advanced  during  its 
later  decades.  The  instance  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  at 
once  both  a  sign  and  a  result  of  such  advance. 
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One  more  word  of  introduction.  The  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus cannot  be  isolated,  it  was  as  other  like  discoveries  the 
fruit  of  long  preparation,  of  many  previous  efforts.  Far  back 
dates  the  impulse  to  African  discover^-,  which  in  the  genera- 
tions more  immediately  preceding  Columbus  had  drawn  out 
the  energies  of  the  Portuguese.  Speculation  too  had  long 
been  busy  on  the  form  of  the  earth.  Both  movements  were 
familiar  to  Columbus.  The  practical  question  on  the  surface 
was  the  finding  a  new  road  to  India,  so  opening  to  Western 
Europe  new  commercial  outlets.  Southwards  and  eastwards 
the  Portuguese  moved  towards  the  answer.  There  remained 
the  westward  ocean.  It  was  a  new  and  unfaced  danger — 3 
leader  was  required  to  meet  it.  There  is  nothing  deprecia- 
tory in  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The  one  con- 
centrates past  efforts,  condenses  in  himself  the  scattered 
energies.  The  dream,  "  the  wild  surmise,"  becomes  fact,  the 
achievement  is  great  and  unexpected,  but  it  is  the  birth  of 
time,  the  outcome  of  previous  endeavour. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  in  any  detail  on  the  life  and 
personal  history  of  Columbus.  His  story  has  been  often 
written — in  greater  or  less  fulness  it  lies  before  you  in  many 
different  forms,  some  of  yesterday,  some  cotemporaneous 
with  himself.  I  shall  also  avoid  all  the  criticism  which  is 
being  so  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  most 
general  statement  is  enough  for  my  object — a  statement  con- 
fined to  facts  beyond  all  dispute.  Such  alone  are  essential  to 
our  thought,  and  are  independent  as  a  rule  of  the  minutia;  of 
modem  historical  research. 

That  he  was  born  in  the  Genoese  territory;  that,  from  an 
early  age,  he  led  a  seafaring  life,  and  that  for  forty  years;  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery ; 
familiar  also  with  all  the  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the 
earth,  as  also  with  the  speculations  as  to  its  shape  and  con- 
stitution ;  that  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  definite  theory  of 
the  course  which  maritime  discovery  should  take,  if  it  wished 
to  arrive  at  more  solid  results;  that  he  was  convinced  that 
westward  and  not  eastward  lay  the  true  path ;  such  general 
statements  cannot  be  contested. 

By  thought,  by  intense  meditation  on  what  he  knew  as  on 
what  he  imagined,  he  had  rooted  in  himself  convictions  which 
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no  opposition  could  shake,  and  he  had  based  on  those  con- 
victions demands  from  which  no  obstacles  could  make  him 
recede.  The  prospect  even  of  complete  failure  did  not  induce 
him  to  diminish  aught  of  them.  Through  years  of  weary 
expectation  he  pressed  his  project  on  various  governments : 
Genoa  first,  then  Portugal,  then  Spain,  and  in  despair  of 
Spain,  on  England !  In  the  end  as  we  all  know,  his  hour 
came,  and.  the  great  Queen,  Isabella  of  Castile,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  execution.  Ill  provided,  but  not  therefore 
hesitating,  he  set  sail  on  his  daring  voyage  across  an  un- 
known ocean.  That  voyage  is  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
life.  Its  length,  its  uncertainty,  its  mixture  of  encourage- 
ments and  discouragements,  the  resources  it  displayed  in 
Columbus,  his  absolute  loneliness,  his  tenacity,  his  unshaken 
faith  in  his  conclusions,  his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  mis- 
givings and  more  than  misgivings  of  his  crew,  the  anxiety  of 
his  last  compromise  with  them— the  pain  of  promising  return 
unless  discovery  came  at  a  fixed  date,  the  terrible  pressure 
during  the  interval  so  hardly  conceded  to  him, — the  final 
reward,  as  on  this  day  four  hundred  years  ago ;  all  these 
points  have  at  all  times  drawn  men's  attention  to  the 
achievement  and  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  reached. 
His  after  career  was  chequered,  but  for  the  most  part  sad. 
Disappointment,  suspicion,  and  injustice  were  his  lot.  But 
there  must  have  remained  with  him  something  of  the  satis- 
faction which  his  first  discovery  brought  him — the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  thought  realised,  of  an  unshared  conviction 
justified,  of  a  new  era  opened  for  mankind  by  his  persistent 
faith.  Nor  could  all  the  illtreatment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected obscure  the  fact  that  throughout  the  older  world  to 
which  he  had  revealed  the  new  there  were  accorded  to  him 
admiration  and  honour,  as  a  compensation  in  the  present 
for  his  sufferings — an  earnest  of  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Besides  the  personal  illtreatment  which  met  Columbus 
from  the  Spaniards  associated  with  him  and  from  the  Court 
of  Spain  there  were  other  sources  of  vexation  and  suffering. 
Two  of  these  I  will  notice.  First,  the  evil  consequences  of 
his  discovery  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  discovered  lands, 
their  oppression  and  gradual  extinction  before  the  new 
comers,  the  death  blow,  in  short,  to  the  nobler  portion  of 
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his  hopes  in  this  respect — the  hope  that  he  might  be  the 
means  of  carrying  to  new  nations  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Secondly,  the  failure  of  another  hope,  that  the  discovered 
countries  might  yield  him  wealth  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  design  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  In  both  these  respects  we  may  trace  the 
influence  on  Columbus  of  the  Spanish  environment  in  which 
he  had  lived  of  late.  The  crusading  spirit,  extinct  elsewhere, 
had  been  kept  alive  in  Spain  by  the  conflict  with  the  Moors, 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  this  Islamic  element  by  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  opened  the  way  to  other  aspirations  of  the 
same  kind,  foremost  of  which  aspirations  would  come  the 
expulsion  of  the  same  element  from  the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  when  we  take  into  account  both  these  points,  and 
especially  the  former,  the  mishandling  by  the  Spaniards  of 
the  natives  of  the  New  World,  that  we  understand  aright 
the  demands  made  by  Columbus  as  to  his  own  position  in 
the  realms  discovered,  demands  originally  accepted  by  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  but  from  which  they  subsequently  so 
shamefully  withdrew.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  was 
wanted  in  the  New  World  was  a  ruler  invested  with  plenary 
power  to  control  his  subordinates  and  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  wiser  and  more  humane  conduct  nnperatively  demanded 
by  the  comparative  conditions  of  the  two  peoples  so  un- 
expectedly brought  into  presence.  At  first  sight  Columbus 
appears  rather  over-anxious  about  his  own  personal  rank 
and  attributions.  It  is  only  on  consideration  of  the  whole 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal  that  we  can  see  that 
such  anxiety  was  not  from  mere  personal  ambition  but  a 
social  necessity.  If  any  confirmation  of  this  view  is  needed 
it  may  be  derived  from  the  course  of  events.  The  Spanish 
adventurers  who  had  profited  by  the  opening  he  had  made 
for  them  instinctively  felt  that  their  main  obstacle  lay  in 
the  position  held  by  Columbus  and  directed  their  efforts  to 
the  one  object  of  weakening  his  power  and  ridding  them- 
selves of  his  control. 

On  the  whole,  the  short  moments  of  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion once  passed,  the  triumph  of  discovery  and  its  announce- 
ment over,  the  remainder  of  Columbus'  life,  the  twelve 
remaining  years,  offers  us  a  painful  spectacle.     It  is  enough 
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ff  we  ^um  them  ap  as  years  of  disappofntment  on  the  oce 
band,  of  in^p-atitude  on  the  other.  They  wore  him  dowiu 
brotsght  him  to  a  premature  grave.  History  has  long  judged 
between  him  aiui  bis  opponents  and  detract<»7s.  Tbe 
personal  question  is  settled  for  ever.  Tbe  united  voice  of 
tbe  Western  World  is  raised  as  this  year  in  honour  of  tbe 
great  servant  of  Humanity.  And  tbe  descendants  of  those 
who  so  baffled  him  and  so  ill-appreciated  his  services  are 
now  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  him.  Courts  and  peoples 
all  meet  in  his  commemoration. 

Enough,  then,  if  on  the  present  occasion  we  do  not  forget 
the  more  mournful  side  of  Columbus*  existence,  whilst  we 
dwell  most  on  the  x>ne  eminent  triumph  and  the  enduring 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  achieving  it.  So  I  would  sum 
up  what  I  have  said  on  the  personal  history  of  the  discoverer 
of  America. 

For  there  are  other  more  social  aspects  of  the  discovery 
which  require  our  attention,  as  is  seen  by  tbe  form  which  its 
celebration  has  taken.     It  is  a  tribute,  a  personal  tribute  to 
Columbus ;  but  it  is  also  a  thanksgiving,  to  use  one  familiar 
word,  for  his  discovery  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  personal 
considerations.    The  question  then  presents  itself:  How  far 
is  this  feeling  of  thankfulness  justified,  and  on  what  gprounds? 
Very  little  thought  is  needed  to  see  why  I  state  this  question. 
The  history  of  the  four  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the 
discovery  is  so  mixed  and,  in  this  special  relation,  contains  so 
much  of  evil,  as  to  make  it  not  an  unnatural  question.     It  is 
well  very  briefly  to  recall  some  of  that  evil,  the  darker  side  of 
the  picture.     The  extinction  under  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of 
their  conquerors  of  the  simple  but  feeble  race  with  which 
they  were  first  brought  into  contact ;   the  destruction  of  the 
higher  civilisations  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  the  barbarities  which 
stained  this  latter  conquest  more  particularly;  the  oppression 
of  the  native  populations  after  the  conquest ;   the  transfer  of 
African  tribes  as  substitutes  for  the  workers  who  were  trod- 
den out ;   all  the  infamy  and  horror  of  the  slave  trade  and  of 
colonial  slavery;  the  long  record  of  suffering  to  the  slaves,  of 
degradation  to  their  masters,  of  disgrace  to  the  nations  which 
tolerated  or  encouraged  it;   again,  the  gradual  degradation 
and  extinction  of  the  red  man  in  North  America,  and  the  ill- 
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treatment  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  Southern  America  ; 
the  sufferings  again  which  have  attended  on  the  abolition  of 
slaverj',  as  the  sad  penahy  paid  for  its  existence;   the  yet 
difficult  problem  of  removing  the  consequences  of  so  many 
centuries  of  wrong;  this  short  catalogue  of  the  evils  which   | 
have  followed  on  the  discovery   of  America   is   enough   to   [ 
explain  some  hesitation  in  our  judgment  on  the  event,  t<i  ! 
justify  the  question,  has  the  evil  or  the  good  been  predomU  ] 
nant  ? 

Some  explanation  of  the  evils  might  be  given.     Such  ] 
explanation  hinges  essentially  on  the  claim  of  the  West  to 
sovereignty  over  the  earth  ~-a  claim   forcibly  expressed  in 
the  decision  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.     But  I  cannot  finger  oa  | 
explanation. 

The  evils  are  manifest  then;  yet  we  cannot  finally  doubt  i 
of, the  answer,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  join  in  the  thanksgiving  i 
—  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  good  has  outweighed  1 
the  evil.     Shortly  I  will  say  why. 

The  passage  read  from  Vol.  III.  of  the  Positive  PoIitic$  i 
combines  with  the  place  assigned  Columbus  in  the  Caiendaf  I 
to  indicate  the  industrial  importance  of  his  accomplishment. 
It  was  the  greatest  step  in  man's  taking  possession  of  his 
planet ;  the  enlargement  to  its  utmost  limits  of  the  sphere  of 
his  activity — an  activity  destined  ultimately  to  be  peaceful 
and  consequently  industrial.  The  fresh  opening  made  by 
Columbus  involved  all  that  has  since  followed.  The  Magel- 
lans,  the  Tasmans,  the  Cooks  and  their  successors;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  size  and  figure  of  the  earth  ;  the  instruments 
by  which  navigation  has  been  aided ;  the  new  powers  intro- 
duced to  improve  human  communications;  all  this  tumultu- 
ous, but  in  some  form  or  other  indispensable,  commercial 
movement  of  the  four  last  centuries  carries  us  back  to  the 
discovery  of  America  as  consequence  to  antecedent.  For  no 
point  in  that  complicated  movement  can  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  action  by  which  Columbus  brought  a  new 
world  into  the  use  of  man,  made  it  the  possession  of  the 
advanced  portion  of  Humanity. 

All  experience  teaches  that  so  great  a  movement  would  be 
irregular  and  fraught  with  incidental  evils.  Industry  must 
grow,  exist  on  the  largest  scale,  develop  itself  by  its  own 
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It  is  throwing  lifjht  I  said  on  the  older  social  forms,  also 
on  the  older  problems.  One  instance  out  of  many  I  give, 
and  it  not  unreasonably  connects  with  the  consideration  to 
which  I  have  given  so  much  prominence,  the  consideration 
of  industry.  Industry  is  in  the  throes  of  disorder — dis- 
organisation, anarchy.  It  seems  that  the  new  world  will 
force  on  Europe  the  conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  in 
no  material  solution  can  industry  find  its  organisation. 
Under  such  altered  circumstances,  with  so  much  to  favour 
industrial  life,  it  is  seen  to  be  no  less  disorganised  in  the 
Colonial  than  in  the  European  West.  Does  not  this  fact 
point  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  viz.,  that  the  difficulties 
lie  outside  of  the  range  of  mere  economical  remedies,  deep 
down  in  some  primal  misconception  of  the  industrial  order. 
On  the  whole,  however,  both  for  past  benefits  and  future 
expectation,  we  may  heartily  agree  in  the  prevalent  satis- 
faction. 

Excuse  one  more  observation,  .\s  we  think  it  all  over, 
the  discoverer  and  discovery,  all  seems  typical.  We  may 
transfer  it  to  ourselves  or  rather  to  the  race.  It  is  no  longer 
a  new  physical  world  for  which  Humanity  is  bound,  but  a 
new  social  order.  The  horizon  is  boundless,  the  voyage  has 
been  long,  only  scattered  indications  warrant  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  shore.  The  guiding  spirit  is  at  the  helm  but 
the  crew  listens  not,  disbeheving  and  despairing.  Yet  with 
the  one  and  not  with  the  many  lies  the  ultimate  triumph, 
and  it  is  nearer  than  any  but  the  one  imagined.  The  day- 
light breaks  and  the  salvation  is  come. 

Columbus  speaks : 

Here  am  I,  with  no  &iend  but  the  sad  sea, 
The  beating  heart  of  this  great  enterprise. 
Which,  without  me,  would  Bliflen  in  swifl  death. 
This  hope  hath  been  to  me  for  love  and  fame, 
Hath  made  me  wholly  lonely  on  the  earth. 
Building  me  up  as  in  a  thick-ribbed  lower. 
Wherewith  en  walled  my  watching  spirit  burned. 
Conquering  its  little  island  from  the  Dark, 
Sole  as  a  scholar's  lamp,  and  heard  men's  steps 
In  the  far  hurry  of  the  outer  world. 
1  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled  me  first. 
But  from  my  boyhood  up  I  loved  to  hear 
The  tall  pine  foreata  of  the  Apennine 
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Murmur  their  hoary  leg^ends  of  the  sea, 

Which  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 

The  sudden  dark  of  tropic  night  shut  down 

On  the  huge  whisper  of  great  watery  wastes. 

Then  did  I  entertain  the  poet*8  song, 

My  great  Idea's  guest,  and  passing  o*er 

That  iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  built  to  hell 

I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain  chains 

Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manacles, 

The  Western  main  shook  growling  and  still  gnawed. 

I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 

Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  Bjorne's  keel 

Crunch  the  gray  pebbles  of  the  Vinland  shore ; 

I  listened  musing,  to  the  prophecy 

Of  Nero's  tutor — victim  ;  lo,  the  birds 

Sing  darkling,  conscious  of  the  climbing  dawn. 

And  I  believed  the  poets ;  it  is  they 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 

And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 

Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Ah  me  !  the  isolation  drear  and  deep 

Of  him  who  pines  amon^  the  swarm  of  men. 

At  once  a  new  thought^s  king  and  prisoner. 

Feeling  the  truer  life  within  his  life, 

The  fountain  of  his  spirit*8  prophecy. 

Sinking  away  and  wasting,  drop  by  drop. 

In  the  ungrateful  sands  of  sceptic  ears. 

He  sits  apart,  an  exile,  and  his  brow 

Aches  with  the  mocking  memory  of  its  crown. 

Yet  to  the  spirit  select  there  is  no  choice  ; 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts  ; 

These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden  world 

Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fateful  thought. 

The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience  in  — 

One  faith  against  a  whole  world's  unbelief. 

One  soul  against  the  flesh  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  ever  seems  it  when  my  soul  can  hear 

The  voice  that  errs  not ;  then  my  triumph  gleams 

O'er  the  blank  ocean  beckoning,  and  all  night 

My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail. 

One  day  more 
These  muttering  shoalbrains  leave  the  helm  to  me  ; 

One  poor  day ! 
Remember  whose,  and  not  how  short  it  is ! 
It  is  God's  day— it  is  Columbus's. 
A  lavish  day !     One  day,  with  life  and  heart. 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 

From  Lowell. 
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Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London-,  W.C. 

Satutay,  t  BUhat  loj  (3  Diermbir,  lSg3J. 

We  all  I  think  feel  a  satisfaction  in  resuming  our  regular 
Sunday  services,  after  a  longer  interruption  than  was  expected. 
We  closed  them  earlier  than  we  need  have  done,  could  we 
have  foreseen  the  obstacles  to  beginning  the  proposed  alter- 
ations, obstacles  which  arose  in  reference  to  our  tenure  and 
our  powers.  When  begun  after  these  delays,  the  changes 
were  found  more  difficult  than  had  been  expected,  owing  to 
the  limitations  under  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  able  to  use  our  church  again,  though  as  you 
will  perceive  all  is  not  complete  as  yet.  We  have  what  is 
essential,  the  deficiencies  will  be  filled  up  one  by  one.  We 
can  now,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a  continuous  action  as 
before.  The  longer  interval  of  suspension  has  been  felt  to  be 
an  evil.  It  may  be  useful  if  it  make  us  set  a  higher  value  on 
our  meetings.  It  will  have  brought  home  to  us  the  support 
given  by  seeing  one  another,  by  joining  in  a  common  worship, 
and  realising  our  commuhity  of  life  and  obligations  through 
the  expression  in  common  of  our  feelings,  our  wants,  and  our 
resolves.  Surely  we  enter  on  our  new  period  with  renewed 
convictions. 

As  to  our  tenure,  by  its  lengthening  we  have  a  firmer  hold 
on  our  collective  life  than  we  had.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  originally  this  room  was  taken  in  1870,  for  twelve 
years:  towards  the  end  of  that  time  the  lease  was  renewed 
for  twelve  more  years,  expiring  in  1894.  It  has  now  been 
renewed  for  forty  years,  carrying  us  on  into  the  twentieth 
century,  to  1934,  just  to  the  end  of  the  first  generation  of  that 
century,  as  we  usually  count  generations.     If  we  take  the 
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century  as  the  unit  to  which  we  refer  time,  according  to 
present  historical  calculations,  we  shall  by  that  time  have 
had  this  room  to  use  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century — 
nearly  two  ordinary  generations,  and  more  than  three  times 
as  long  as  we  have  had  it  as  yet.  What  will  be  our  condition 
then,  what  the  prospect?  If  we  look  back  and  judge  by 
the  effect  in  the  past,  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  that 
the  answer  to  such  questions  will  be  favourable.  The  two 
first  generations  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  are  naturally 
the  most  difficult  to  pass,  the  most  trying  to  the  faith  of  its 
disciples.  They  will  end  in  the  year  1922,  leaving  us  yet  for 
one-third  of  the  third  generation  in  possession  of  a  definite 
seat  for  our  religious  action. 

Forty  years  in  prospect  for  our  tenure.  To  judge  of  the 
advantage  this  may  be,  look  back  forty  years.  We  are  carried 
back  to  the  year,  1853,  the  year  after  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity was  placed  before  the  world  by  the  publication  of  the 
Catechism.  It  was  four  years  before  any  voice  of  direct 
adhesion  to  the  Faith  was  raised  in  this  country,  three  before 
there  had  been  any  partial  adhesion.  There  had  been  much 
philosophical  assent,  but  the  religion  was  ignored,  or  scouted 
as  a  deviation.  The  forty  years  have  worked  undeniably  a 
considerable  change,  a  change  in  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  new  order,  a  change  in  the  numbers  and  strength  of  those 
who  believe  in  it.  It  is  no  unreasonable,  no  over-sanguine 
assumption  to  suppose  that  the  same  period  before  us  will 
carry  on  the  work. 

I  dwell  on  this  longer  tenure  not  merely  because  it  seems 
to  give  us  a  firmer  grasp  of  our  collective  Positivist  existence, 
a  longer  time  in  which  we  may  look  about  us  and  weigh  well 
the  next  step  to  be  taken.  None  can  foresee  in  detail  what 
course  our  existence  will  take,  but  our  possession  vests  in  the 
second  generation  of  believers  the  power  to  deliberate  without 
haste  or  impatience  on  what  they  should  do.  The  future 
may  be  like  the  past,  a  constant  if  slow  growth,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  met  to-day  are  of  good 
augury.  They  represent  a  decided  change,  a  marked  advance. 
This  newer  firmer  tenure  has  its  outward  symbol  in  the 
changed  aspect  and  improved  entrance  to  our  church.  Its 
externals  have  now  a  character  more  in  accordance  with  our 
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claims  and  object,  they  are  simple  but  more  beautiful  and 
dignified,  more  adequate  to  our  wants  and  wishes,  the 
expression  also  of  a  more  solid  basis,  of  greater  security. 
The  longer  tenure  justifies  the  change.  It  justifies  the 
execution  of  the  thought  which  has  impelled  Mr.  Crompton 
to  effect  this  structural  improvement.  For  it  is  entirely  to 
his  initiative  and  liberality  that  we  owe  it.  Our  fund  could 
not  have  undertaken  it,  and  therefore  no  one  could  suggest 
it.  The  impulse  is  his,  the  resolution  is  his,  the  carrying 
out  the  resolution  is  his.  It  is  a  true  service  he  has 
rendered  us.  His  object  has  been  to  serve  our  cause  by 
placing  our  church  on  a  different  footing  externally,  and  on 
a  shorter  tenure  it  would  hardly  have  been  wise  to  incur  so 
considerable  an  expense.  I  cannot  make  it  too  clear  that 
the  whole  structural  alteration  is  due  entirely  to  Mr. 
Crompton,  as  the  trouble,  the  worry,  the  anxieties  attendant 
on  the  work  have  fallen  on  him  and  on  his  son  entirely. 
Certain  lesser  expenses  consequent  on  the  change  will  be 
met  by  our  general  funds,  but  all  that  regards  the  adorning 
and  improvement  of  the  building  and  its  approach  has  been 
met  by  him.  The  service  rendered  is  not  confined  to  our 
having  a  more  worthy  outward  presentation,  to  making  our 
existence  more  manifest  to  the  world  generally.  There  is 
more  than  this ;  there  is  the  value  of  the  example,  the 
evidence  of  a  conviction  of  our  vitality  attested  by  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice,  made,  I  may  surely  say  it,  as  a 
devotional  offering.  In  whatever  way  you  look  at  it,  the  act 
will  be  found  to  be  an  aid  in  the  propagation  of  our  Faith. 
We  are  no  scorners  of  the  outward.  Whilst  we  reverence 
highly  our  Puritan  forefathers,  and  not  least  their  extremest 
body,  the  noble  sect  of  the  Quakers,  we  do  not  share  their 
intolerance  of  outward  embodiments,  of  beautiful  sensuous 
objects. 

It  is,  then,  as  an  offering  to  Humanity  that  I  in  the 
name  cf  Humanity  and  as  the  voice  of  our  permanent 
congregation  accept  the  work  of  Mr.  Crompton.  Such  acts 
never  end  with  themselves.  Each  service  done  begets 
others,  if  we  allow  for  time.  What  is  being  done  in  this 
generation — and  much  is  being  done — is  a  consequence,  an 
outcome  of  what  has  been  done  by  our  forefathers.     They 
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have  built  temples,  and  cathedrals,  and  museums,  and  other 
public  structures.  We  shall  tread  in  their  steps.  Humanity 
is  a  continuous  worker. 

**  Men  my  brethen,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do/' 

I  have  mentioned  our  General  Fund.  It  will,  as  I  have 
said,  be  able  to  meet  some  lesser  expenses  connected  with 
the  change  in  our  building.  I  will  not  press  its  claims  now. 
You  all  are  aware  of  them.  The  only  remark  I  would  make 
is  that  what  is  really  wanted  is  its  extension.  It  rests  on 
too  few.  It  wants  a  broader  basis.  We  should  always 
remember  our  Master's  saying,  that  it  would  never  be  satis- 
factorily organised  till  it  met  the  demands  upon  it  by  a  sum 
composed  of  the  minimum  subscriptions. 

As  for  helping  it,  suffice  it  to  say  that  where  we  have 
received  largely  of  the  outward  gifts  of  human  formation 
three  we  may  give  largely ;  where  we  have  but  a  small 
share  of  such  gifts,  where,  again,  the  pressure  of  life  comes 
close  to  us,  there  the  merest  testimony  of  willingness  is  all 
that  can  be  required. 

One  consequence  of  the  alterations  is  the  re-arrange- 
ment, the  right  arrangement,  of  the  busts  which  give  so 
peculiar  a  character  to  our  interior.  This  I  have  long 
desired.  It  was  only  by  an  accidental  oversight  that  it  was 
not  done  when  the  last  repairs  took  place.  The  busts  are 
now  in  their  right  order  in  two  parallel  series,  as  will  be  the 
chapels  in  the  temples  of  the  future,  the  chapels  in  which 
they  will  be  enshrined  with  their  principal  subordinates.  In 
the  first  series  we  ascend  from  Moses  to  Charlemagne,  from 
the  representative  of  the  initial  theocracy  to  th.e  representa- 
tive of  the  feudal  civilisation  of  the  Middle  ages,  the  great 
Emperor  from  whom  we  date  the  Republic  of  the  West.  In 
the  second  we  ascend  from  Dante  through  the  several 
eminent  types  which  bring  before  us  the  manifold  sides  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  art,  industry,  philosophy,  policy, 
and  science,  till  we  reach  the  representative  of  the  more 
exceptional  types  of  womanhood  in  Heloise,  both  series 
conducting  us  into  the  presence  finally  of  Humanity,  with  a 
noble  progression  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.     No 
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doubt  the  impression  is  not  such  as  it  will  be — so  it  must 
be  in  our  early  and  imperfect  state — yet  the  imagination 
may  without  strain  supply  what  is  wanting  to  the  effect. 
The  concrete  preparation  of  Humanity  may  stand  before  us 
with  sufficient  clearness,  in  these  fourteen  greater  busts — if 
not  complete  at  present,  that  is  but  a  temporary  incomplete- 
ness— whilst  the  portraits  of  the  fifty-two  lesser  names  give 
it  fulness.  Any  slight  deficiency  in  point  of  symmetry  of 
arrangement  is  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  room  and  the 
necessity  for  meeting  other  wants. 

A  second  consequence  of  our  alterations  will  concern  our 
Library,  That  will  find  a  place  in  the  entrance,  the  vesti- 
bule, and  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  some  portion  of  a 
reserve  fund  we  have,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  financial 
statement  in  the  circular,  to  lodging  the  Positivist  Library 
suitably.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  also  make  provision 
for  such  publications  of  our  Master's  works  and  others  as  we 
have  found  it  desirable  or  may  find  it  desirable  to  issue. 
Their  sale  is  naturally  slow.  It  would  be  an  evil  were  the 
books  removed  to  the  new  room  upstairs ;  they  should  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  security.  It  will 
be  worth  our  while  now  to  provide  well  for  them. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  also  to  improve  our  Librarj-. 
I  should  like  to  see  it  gradually  more  thoroughly  ordered. 
It  would  be  advisable  in  my  judgment  to  have  two  divisions 
of  it.  There  should,  I  mean,  be  one  complete  collection 
always  at  home — no  volumes  to  be  lent  from  it.  Such 
collection  I  should  like  to  see  not  merely  complete  but  hand- 
some, formed  of  good  editions  of  the  works  which  compose 
it,  and  never  changed, — to  be  a  monument,  in  fact,  of  the 
first  plan  and  list  of  Auguste  Comte,  You  are  aware  that 
in  the  course  of  time  it  will  devolve  on  the  Priesthood  to 
revise  and  condense  the  list.  Meanwhile,  by  the  side  of 
this  choicer  form  always  at  home,  there  should  be  a  second 
collection  for  our  common  use,  which  might  be  increased 
according  to  our  wants  and  means,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation.  In  this  work  many  of  us  might  be  able  to  help, 
now  or  as  the  years  pass,  by  looking  out  for  the  rarer  works 
or  profiting  by  accidental  opportunities  which  in  London 
are  not  unfrequent.     So  again  for  the  portraits,  tables,  and 
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room  is  not  a  school  as  it  was  in  our  earlier  days.  That 
designation  has  wholly  disappeared  with  our  present  state. 
Nor  is  it  a  lecture  room,  nor  a  meeting  room  for  social  pur- 
poses. It  is  available  for  all  these  purposes,  for  its  purely 
human  character  gives  us  full  liberty  to  do  so  with  no  sense  of 
jar.  It  is  available  for  ail  if  occasion  arose  for  using  it;  for 
some  we  do  now  use  it,  for  social  gatherings  for  instance,  for 
any  occasional  addresses  that  may  be  offered  us,  for  mutual 
instruction.  Still  no  one  of  these  uses  would  be  its  proper 
primary  one.  It  is  our  church,  the  building,  that  is,  in  which 
we  meet  as  a  religious  body,  united  by  a  common  religious 
belief,  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  worship,  as  a  br."  "h  of  a 
church  in  the  other  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  branch,  a  germ 
as  we  conceive  it,  of  the  one  Universal  Church — the  Church 
of  Humanity.  It  is  this  character  which  determines  and  has 
determined  now  for  a  long  period  of  our  existence  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  implicitly  from  the  beginning, 
more  explicitly  as  we  have  gone  on.  The  images  of  the  great 
servants  of  Humanity  with  the  simple  tablet  over  the  altar 
consecrated  it  from  the  beginning.  In  furtherance  of  the  idea 
we  gradually  added  the  portraits  of  the  second  rank  of  Her 
eminent  servants.  As  we  grew  firmer  and  more  warranted 
by  experience  and  assent,  there  have  been  advances  in  the 
same  direction.  The  name  of  church  was  attached  to  our 
building.  The  likeness  of  the  Virgin-Mother  was  added  to 
give  precision  to  our  ideas,  and  a  characteristic  expression  by 
Her  presidency  to  the  whole.  Other  symbols  have  followed, 
just  enough  for  our  own  purposes,  and  to  indicate  to  all  who 
might  join  us  or  might  come  as  inquirers  the  real  nature  of 
our  action — an  altar  to  express  the  primary  all-permeating 
principle  of  our  lives  if  led  in  accordance  with  our  faith,  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  which  is  the 
"  living  for  others  "  of  our  Motto ; — a  reading  desk  and  a 
pulpit  for  various  forms  of  teaching,  in  agreement  with  the 
practice  of  our  latest  and  most  valued  predecessors,  the 
Christian  churches,  from  which  we  are  come  out  but  with 
which  we  would  be  as  continuous  as  we  can; — the  organ 
liberally  given  us  by  one  of  our  body,  which  enables  us  to 
invest  our  services  with  music,  of  which  all  feel  the  beauty — 
all  these   are  accompaniments   of  the  simple  prayers  and 
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addresses  in  which  for  us  at  present,  as  for  our  forefathers 
generally,  consists  our  worship.  All  conspire  to  one  end,  to 
give  our  meetings  this  character  of  a  worship,  an  outward 
religious  act  intelligible  to  all  so  far.  We  have  done  what 
we  could  at  present  to  secure  this  one  aim.  There  are  de- 
ficiences,  there  are  imperfections.  We  have  no  vocal  music, 
our  prayers  are  incomplete,  our  reading  wants  system.  This 
was  to  be  looked  for.  We  stand  but  at  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  with  a  temperate  advance  may  remedy  our 
imperfections. 

It  is  our  general  method,  as  distinguished  from  its  par- 
ticular embodiment,  on  which  I  would  insist.  All  I  can  say 
of  the  latter  is  that  it  has  been  found  enough  to  meet  our 
immediate  wants,  it  has  been  found  enough  to  make  our 
purpose  and  position  clear. 

The  dead  govern  the  living,  and  the  living,  as  we  think, 
should  accept  and  look  to  their  government.  We  apply  this 
to  the  religious  practices  of  our  ancestors  when  cleared  and 
reduced  to  their  permanent  elements,  divested  of  all  ideas 
adapted  to  a  given  age  or  country,  humanised  in  short  as  in 
the  service  of  a  purely  human  power.  The  meeting  as 
religious  beings  for  a  common  worship,  in  which  a  common 
expression  of  our  best  feelings,  in  other  words  common  prayer, 
is  a  prominent  feature,  such  is  the  particular  portion  of  our 
religious  tradition  with  which  I  am  at  present  concerned  as 
it  is  that  which  we  here  adopt.  The  common  prayer  will  be 
as  comprehensive  as  that  which  the  long  experience  of 
Christian  generations  has  sanctioned.  Our  language  will  be 
different  as  the  power  we  serve  is  different.  But  underneath 
the  difference  of  language  we  shall  find  the  equivalents  of 
all  the  divisions  of  prayer  recognised  by  earlier  religious 
generations. 

And  still  there  attaches  to  all  this  part  of  our  worship  the 
same  character  as  to  the  more  outward  symbols.  All  is  ex- 
plainable, all  is  open  to  calm  discussion,  all  must  ultimately 
make  good  its  claim  to  be  real  and  useful.  Our  Universal 
Church  is  no  mystical  body  and  its  various  branches  must  in 
this  respect  be  sound  parts  of  the  larger  whole.  But  though 
we,  as  one  such  branch,  reject  all  mysticism,  we  do  not  the 
less  wish  to  form  a  church,  a  definitely  religious  body  with 
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all  the  attributes  which  have  gathered  around  the  term,  an 
union  for  worship,  an  union  for  belief,  an  union  for  mutual 
shelter,  aid,  and  encouragement  in  the  common  work  of 
purifying  and  ennobling  our  life  by  consecrating  it  to  the 
service  of  others. 

For  once  more  let  us  turn  inwards.  The  common  worship, 
as  the  outward  symbols,  looks  beyond  itself,  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  which  end  is  a  life  in  accordance  with  our  religious  belief. 
All  that  we  do  here  has  this  for  its  aim.  It  should  react  first 
on  our  domestic  and  our  personal  life,  to  both  of  which  it 
looks  for  its  true  support.  It  should  react  secondly  on  our 
social  life,  on  all  our  conduct  as  citizens  and  as  men,  as 
members  of  a  particular  countrj'  or  state,  and  as  members  of 
the  whole  human  family.  In  this  respect  a  slight  change  in 
the  familiar  definition  of  a  church  may  represent  our  position. 
It  has  been  defined,  a  congregation  of  faithful  men.  It  is 
defined  more  justly  as  we  regard  it,  as  a  congregation  of 
faithful  families,  thus  from  the  very  origin  socialising  its 
conception,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  strongly  social 
character  which  pervades  all  Positive  morality — all  Positive 
religion. 

It  is  doubtless  one  hindrance  to  our  growth  that  with  such 
large  aims  we  ofTer  to  the  view  so  small  a  body,  such  feeble 
means.  Instinctively  the  contrast  acts  on  those  who  are  not 
indisposed  to  the  acceptance  of  Humanity.  They  are  im- 
patient of  the  early  weakness  of  Her  avowed  disciples.  We 
must  accept  this  and  proceed  onward.  A  great  change  must 
have  small  beginnings.  No  smallness  of  beginnings,  how- 
ever, need  interfere  with  the  range  of  our  understanding,  the 
breadth  of  our  sympathy,  the  courage  of  our  intervention. 
We  are  in  no  sense  confined,  we  have  no  partial  truth  given 
to  us,  no  narrowness  of  aim  inculcated  on  us.  And  it  is  to 
keep  us  ever  in  mind  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  doctrine 
and  the  universality  of  our  object,  that  we  seek  here  to  stand 
firmly  through  all  difficulties  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity  and 
by  its  religious  presentation;  for  in  religion  alone  have  we 
the  synthetic,  the  central  point  of  view,  which  keeps  all  in 
due  proportion,'  raises  the  teaching,  enlightens  the  faith,  and 
stimulates  the  action. 

Such  are  the  considerations  I  have  to  offer  you.     I  am 
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conscious,  more  than  usually  conscious  of  their  incomplete- 
ness. Your  thought  will  complete  them.  They  at  any  rate 
will  express  one  leading  conclusion,  a  conclusion  so  necessary 
and  so  rejected  in  these  days,  the  paramount  importance  of 
religion — an  organic,  a  relative,  a  sympathetic,  by  virtue  of 
its  being  a  systematic  religion. 


ADDRESS  ON    THE    TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ROOM  IN 
CHAPEL  STREET. 

Delivered  on  Sunday,  ij  Casar  ,Vi  fig  May,  X895J. 

(Note  : — This  Address  is  printed  from  the  MS.  as  left  by  Di.  Congreve.) 

I  begin  with  some  commemoration  in  respect  of  the  day. 
The  more  we  study  the  life  of  Humanity  the  greater  the 
importance  we  shall  attach  to  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
the  first  thoroughly  conscious  attempt  to  direct  the  whole 
energies  of  the  race  on  the  path  of  peaceful  amelioration. 
It  inherited  no  doubt  other  attempts  of  a  like  nature,  but 
by  virtue  of  this  inheritance  and  because  of  previous  failures 
it  was  more  successful  than  they,  as  also  more  distinctly 
conscious.  In  surveying  this  conscious  work  we  find  that, 
in  due  subordination  to  the  first  and  greatest  Emperor  of 
Rome,  Julius  Caesar,  Trajan  presides  and  presides  justly 
over  the  week  which  is  devoted  to  the  Imperial  period  as 
distinguished  frojn  the  Republican  ;  as  such  it  deals  with 
the  more  eminent  Emperors  and  with  those  who  in  various 
ways  aided  them  in  their  task  of  governing  and  civilising  the 
world,  whether  as  ministers  intimately  associated  with  their 
councils,  or  as  legists  constructing  the  fabric  of  law  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  order  they  maintained,  or,  lastly,  as 
upholding  against  mere  destroyers  the  civilisation  which 
they  had  so  long  defended — this  was  the  function  of  Aetius 
in  the  Sth  century.  Trajan's  claim  to  the  supremacy  in 
this  week  will  not  now  be  disputed.  He  enlarged,  secured, 
and  wisely  administered  the  Empire  he  had  received.  This 
way  of  looking  at  him  may  give  a  larger  significance  to  his 
acceptance  by  his  successor  Gregory  the  Great.  So  far  on 
this  commemoration:  we  may  see  in  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Papacy  for  the  power  which  it  replaced. 
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i  pa^<j  to  the  proper  object  of  to-<iay.  In  my  absence  \Cr. 
Sulman  has  engaged  for  me  that  I  should  ^ve  some  par- 
ticalar  notice  to  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  this  room  in  82^ — 1870.  I  was  absent  at  the  time,  the  9th 
April  (f5th  Archime(fcs),  1^^  I  been  here  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  have  dwelt  on  the  subject ;  our  work  is  for  the 
future,  under  the  impress  of  a  long"  continuity  of  quiet  per- 
sistent action.  All  probability  points  to  a  continuance  of 
that  which  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  feet,  a  verv  slow  advance. 
Even  if  ^eatly  quickened  it  would  still  be  slow  to  the  out- 
ward eye.  And  I  have  become  less  £sposed  than  I  was  to 
mark  the  different  periods,  the  stages  of  advance.  We  have 
\o  tread  our  path  very  steadily,  but  little  cheered  by  immedi- 
ate results*  The  quality  required  in  us  is  strong  resolve, 
with  our  vision  brought  to  bear  on  the  distant  goal,  not 
distracted  by  the  incidental  occurrences  on  our  way.  But  the 
eng;agement  has  been  made  and  I  wish  to  redeem  it  as  well 
as  I  can*  Any  wish  of  so  devoted  a  servant  of  Humanity  and 
so  true  and  generous  a  fellow  labourer  should  be  met  if 
possible*  Thsrt  is  the  least  I  can  do — and  I  do  it  gladly, 
though  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  For  it  is  not 
easy  io  deal  with  our  past,  not  easy  to  select  the  points  which 
may  be  of  n>ost  interest,  nor  to  say  bow  to  present  them. 
In  the  main  it  must  be  a  retrospect  which  I  can  offer. 

I  look  back  on  the  period  before  this  room  came  into  our 
possession*  For  fifteen  years  before  the  taking  of  this  room 
there  had  been  from  time  to  time  efforts  to  spread  Positivism 
as  a  religious  system — writings,  annual  addresses,  courses  of 
lectures,  occasional  gatherings  of  any  that  were  in  any  degree 
interested*  During  those  years  such  had  been  the  methods 
employed,  and  we  had  to  meet  where  we  could.  For  four 
years,  from  1860-1-2-3,  we  met  in  Cleveland  Street  in  a  room 
in  the  basement*  Then  after  an  interval  a  fifth  course  was 
given  in  Bouverie  Street.  This  was  of  a  m'ore  public  char- 
acter, with  an  audience  collected  by  considerable  exertion — 
but  the  previous  courses  had  been  more  useful-  The  char- 
acter of  the  audience  in  this  last  course  explains  partly  at 
least  the  completer  failure.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  least  concerned,  stray  members  of  the 
classes  which  we  address  in  vain,  and  by  our  relations  with 
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which  we  have  been  more  encumbered  than  helped.  That 
was  in  1867.  The  three  succeeding  years  there  was  no  course 
of  the  same  kind,  though  in  1868  some  lectures  were  given 
by  request  in  Cleveland  Street  Hall  by  those  who  had  come 
more  into  connection  with  the  movement.  During  these 
fifteen  years,  as  a  general  fact,  the  influence  of  Positivism 
and  the  attention  paid  to  it  grew  steadily  and  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said,  wholesomely. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  growth  that  the  wish  became 
stronger  to  give  it  a  home  as  it  were,  from  which  as  from  a 
common  centre  its  action  might  radiate.  It  was  under  the 
impulse  of  such  a  wish  that  this  room  was  found  and  taken. 
I  was  no  party  to  its  taking,  except  in  so  far  that  it  was 
understood  that  if  such  a  habitation  were  found,  I  should  be 
ready  to  come  into  London  and  do  what  I  could  to  make  it 
serve  the  common  cause.  It  was  taken,  I  should  add,  avow- 
edly as  a  meeting  place  for  Positivists — for  their  general 
objects,  with  no  specification  of  the  uses  to  which  it  should 
be  put.  It  was  not  taken,  as  was  asserted  later  somewhat 
recklessly,  in  connection  with  M.  Laffitte. 

Again,  1  was  no  party  to  the  discussions  as  to  the  use 
and  direction  of  the  room  ;  1  believe  they  were  long  and 
animated,  but  only  fragments  reached  me.  The  point  at 
issue  in  them  was,  as  I  understood,  whethet  the  room  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  or  left  to  a  single 
director.  The  true  Positivist  principle  prevailed,  and  it  was 
accepted  that  the  direction  should  be  vested  in  me.  It  was 
on  the  part  of  some  a  reluctant  concession  to  social  con- 
siderations forcibly  urged  by  others. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  no  formal  assignment 
to  me  of  any  direction,  I  inaugurated  the  room.  My  position 
as  director  was  understood  rather  than  expressed.  I  was 
very  conscious  of  the  reluctance  felt.  Therefore  it  was  that 
in  my  opening  address  I  stated  quite  plainly  that  I  held 
myself  free  to  retire  on  any  manifestation  of  distrust  or 
dislike  of  the  direction  I  gave  the  movement.  But  few  here, 
very  few  of  our  body,  can  recall  the  opening.  The  audience 
was  very  mixed  and  fairly  numerous,  if  of  a  kind  which  was 
not  Hkely  to  furnish  active  co-operators.  The  attendance 
was  in  short  a  token  of  general  sympathy  in  the  object,  not 
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*  ir-izxiiuriiri  vr-re  necessarily  rather  of  a 
-rr-ir::vf  :,-sr:a.Ti-r — v/t  :ad  tru  reel  our  way.  Many  of  the 
i;:f:r.-::ir.  :  —v/i-  .r-  m^cnsnale  from  so  very  loosely  com- 
•^scz'j:^  z  z^^.ar  vftn.  i:r  i  nme  at  least  overcome  by  an 
isT-.'-jr:::.  in  str.-fii^nr.  ±ar  :s.  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
■.'•■  -"riri-iir  T:-;fr:;T:r.:  vjk-:!  --id  in  the  room  for  three  months 
ntfrr  :::-  .Trjeri:::^.  I«ir  ;i:ortIy  after  I  began  a  Sunday 
-r::-fr:nc-  r:  'iii-"r  'At*  vidc  after,  biDke  out  the  Franco- 
?~iir5;in  viT.  r*:ti  i-«:nr3  of  that  war  brought  us  together. 
ii  vj  ::n:tf  iiti-vxris  was  there  such  cordial  common  action 
IS  iurrrrc  zr.n  i'lijitirnent  of  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the 
jtf^rnmns:  n  riie  -ext.  This  call  for  common  action  over- 
-nde  :he  :endenc.-  zc  verv  lax  union. 

?  irther.  rj  the  irr.pulse  given  by  the  war  we  may  attribute 
:he  xrm;it:cn  :t  ihe  practice  of  regular  Sunday  meetings, 
which  iid  net  :r:5:nally.  I  think,  enter  into  the  plan  of  most 
ji  js.  rbis  pncrice  had  so  far  gained  ground  with  the  body 
:har  .vhe.':  T":rz  .r.r.ess  I  was  absent  during  some  months  of 
rhe  next  veiir.  i'*7i.  others  stepped  forward  to  give  in  suc- 
j;:!5s:cc  'ejrur^s  zn  the  thirteen  leading  types  of  the  Calendar, 
:n  -rier  ::cc  :-^  lec  the  practice  drop. 

s.H^:r  rzd  Jibave  these  Sunday  meetings  during  our  first 
•*c:v\i  rher:  w»re  two  other  meetings,  in   theory  at  least. 
F.-n:.  :ha;  cf  the  Positivist  Society  on  the  Wednesday,  then, 
scw":d*.v.  1  =:onf  political  or  immediately  practical  fortnightly 
nccv.r.-*  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Heesly.     The  first  for 
son^c  v.rce  wis  a  theory  only,  for   I    generally  spent   the 
cvcnmcilor.e.     The  other  did  not  come  to  much.     I  forget 
how  lone  this  arrans;ement  lasted,  but  it  was  found  unsuit- 
able to  our  circumstances  and  discontinued.     The  Wednes- 
day cxxnitu:  remained  our  only  week-day  meeting,  as  enough 
to  iKCupy  our  time.     Even  that  was  very  slackly  attended. 

One  further  use  was  made  of  the  room.     Not  approving 

kit"  !hr  new  scheme  for  elementary  instruction  given  by  the 

State.!  I   thiwcht  we  should  do  wisely  to  show   that   our 

lihnvtuw  u-as'not  in  any  way  directed  against   a  free  and 

4;:-r  /Rstruction  of  the  poor,  that  we  were  willing  to  give 

•3Fr  and  cart  to  such  instruction.     To  make  this  clear  we 
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offered  this  room  for  the  gi'atuitous  teaching  of  elementary 
knowledge  to  all  who  would  come,  and  we  furnished  the 
teachers.  To  the  ordinary  instruction  we  added  drawing 
and  singing.  This  was  continued  so  long  as  we  had  any 
come  to  us — for  some  years,  in  short ;  till,  in  fact,  under 
competition  with  the  School  Board  and  probably  also  under 
the  objections  raised  by  our  general  attitude,  the  thing  died 
out.  So  long  as  we  taught,  our  teaching  was  of  the  ordinary 
kind  with  no  admixture  of  Positivism.  It  was  strictly  ele- 
mentary secular  instruction. 

In  the  general,  then,  I  may  say  that  after  some  trials  we 
settled  down  with  two  meetings,  one  on  the  Sunday  morning 
or  evening  as  the  occasion  might  demand,  and  the  other  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Positivist  Society.  Courses  of  lectures 
were  occasionally  given,  but  these  two  were  the  only  regular 
meetings.  In  that  early  period  the  character  of  our  Sunday 
addresses  was  that  of  lectures,  and  in  some  cases  they  were 
numerously  attended.  I  have  seen  the  room  quite  full. 
For  instance,  during  Mr.  Beesly's  Historical  Lectures,  I 
remember  one  evening  there  were  139.  But  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  most  successful  course  we  ever 
had,  that  for  the  growth  of  our  true  cause  lectures  were  use- 
less. The  historical  course  just  mentioned  brought  us  no 
single  adhesion.  The  Sunday  meetings  in  the  morning  be- 
came as  lectures  less  and  less  satisfactory  to  those  amongst 
us  who  wished  for  a  religious  development,  as  they  con- 
tinued unattractive,  often  more  than  unattractive,  to  those 
who  came  from  without.  There  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  venture  on  a  change,  and  accordingly 
the  element  of  direct  prayer  was  introduced.  This  intro- 
duction gained  the  assent  of  all,  of  some  frankly  and  at  once, 
by  others  assent  was  more  tardily  given,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately given  by  all,  even  by  those  who  had  most  shrunk 
from  any  properly  religious  action.  This  practice  of  prayer 
was  begun  before  there  was  any  separation  in  the  body, 
during  the  later  period  of  the  eight  years  in  which  we 
remained  outwardly  united.  It  was  begun  in  1877,  and  was 
you  will  feel  a  very  decisive  step. 

Notwithstanding  the  assent  given  to  the  religious  direc- 
tion,  our  union,  which  had  been  throughout  very  difficult 
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to  maintain,  became  at  length  impossible.  Over  and  above 
other  causes  of  disunion,  a  question  of  internal  discipline 
had  divided  us  in  feeling.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  decision  on 
this  question,  and  my  decision  evoked  a  collective  protest 
from  those  who  had  asked  for  it.  The  disagreement  acted 
as  a  solvent  thenceforward.  Other  questions  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  point,  and  the  result  was  that  our 
union,  as  regarded  the  more  leading  members,  became 
purely  outward.  It  was  in  this  state  of  inner  disunion 
that  the  character  of  our  action  in  England  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  our  French  co-feligionists  upon  us  and  led  to  curious 
results ;  I  touch  most  lightly  on  them.  Suffice  it  that  one 
consequence  was  an  effort  on  my  part,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  more  prominent  French  disciples,  to  modify  in 
a  more  religious  sense  the  general  direction.  This  effort 
shattered  the  mere  outward  union  which  existed  here,  at 
first  only  as  concerned  the  Positivist  Society,  the  discord  in 
which  was  such  that  I  thought  it  right  to  dissolve  it,  then 
later  as  concerned  our  common  occupation  of  this  room.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  trustees  continued  to 
regard  the  room  as  open  to  both  sections  of  what  had  been 
one  body,  but  practically  one  section  withdrew.  I  again 
took  no  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  point ;  as  the  question 
so  closely  touched  my  own  position  I  thought  it  best  to 
abstain  from  any  self-assertion.  The  adverse  section  w^re 
true  to  Positivist  principles,  and  would  not  use  their  superior 
numbers  to  decide-  the  matter  by  a  vote,  but  declined  any 
further  co-operation. 

For  the  seventeen  years  which  have  passed  since  that 
disruption,  with  occasional  difficulties  and  secessions  we 
have  had  increasing  union  and  cordiality.  In  the  face  of  a 
powerful  opposition  we  have  quietly  maintained  ourselves  as 
a  religious  body,  as  a  nascent  church.  The  separation  has 
done  great  harm  to  the  cause,  more  than  it  need  have  done 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  system  ultimately  adopted.  This 
is  a  matter  for  regret,  but  the  more  I  review  all  that  occurred 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  a  breach  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later.  There  are  such  profound  differences 
between  us  and  M.  Laffitte  in  the  way  we  look  at  the 
requirements  of  the  present,  that  it  was  inevitable  that  at 
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I  time  or  other  we  should  decline  the  responsibility  of 
sharing  in  his  action  ;  and  in  England  the  leading  members 
of  the  other  section  had  for  long  been  tending  to  separation, 
so  much  so  that  I  invited  two  of  them  to  act  apart  from  me. 
So  that  whilst  the  retrospect  has  much  which  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  it  has  also  much  in  it  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
facts.     To  me  it  has  personally  been  an  incalculable  relief. 

In  any  case  we  have  to  acquiesce  in  it  and  to  make  the 
best  of  our  new  conditions.  We  have  proceeded  always  in 
one  direction,  strengthening  as  far  as  was  in  our  power  the 
religious  character  of  our  movement.  In  this  the  present 
made  us  of  our  organ  has  been  a  great  help.  And  this  aim 
explains  also  the  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  our 
church  arrangements,  I  allude  to  the  altar  and  the  pulpit,  as 
it  explains  also  the  service  done  us  by  Mr.  Crompton  in 
regard  to  the  room  itself. 

What  we  have  suffered  from  unnecessarily  ia  the  insta- 
bility of  conviction  or  of  practical  conduct,  and  the  irregularity 
of  attendance— an  irregularity  greater  I  must  think  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  social  life,  especi- 
ally our  scattered  residence.  Our  peculiar  social  and  Pro- 
testant antecedents  explain  the  instability.  Disagreement 
on  any  point,  however  unimportant,  has  been  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  a  course  which  had  seemed 
adopted  on  really  strong  convictions.  The  severance  in 
such  circumstances  has  been  often  very  painful,  always  in- 
jurious-^but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

So  far  for  our  retrospect.  As  to  the  prospect,  it  will  be 
wisest  where  all  is  so  uncertain  to  say  but  little.  Just  at 
present  we  are  rather  unusually  sifted.  We  must  not  let  that 
influence  us.  By  the  difficulties  we  have  gone  through  and 
overcome,  we  may  take  good  hope  for  those  which  await  us, 
for  time  works  in  our  favour.  Our  persistence  hitherto  is  a 
strong  pledge  for  the  future.  Much  will  depend  on  the  way 
in  which  we  continue  to  look  on  our  aims  as  furthered  by  this 
room.  The  more  I  consider  our  work  here,  the  more  es- 
sential does  it  appear  to  me  that  we  should  make  the  worship 
the  paramount  object,  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  as 
meeting  in  the  capacity  of  fellow -worshippers,  not  bent  on 
instruction  or  teaching  so  much  as  on  the  cultivation  by 
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cummau  <^.\pr<^ikSftion  of  our  feelings.  The  other  objects  will 
tiud  a  plugc  in  Hubncrvience  to  this  one  great  aim.  It  is  as 
joint  wor^hiptH^r^  of  Humanity,  as,  to  borrow  a  Quaker  phrase, 
waiting  upon  Her,  that  wc  should  meet — whenever  our 
meetings  ai'e  on  the  face  of  them  religious. 

Two  considerations  remain.      I  spoke  of  what  we  had 
suffered  from  unnecessarily.    There  has  been  another  and 
necessary   source  oi  sufEerin^,   necessary  in   the   sense  of 
inevitable  (our  retrospect  is  a  sad  one  in  this  respect).     Our 
advance  has  been  hampered  by  oar  own  shortcomings,  but 
more  bv  death.    We  have  had  more  losses  than  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  our  scanty  numbers.      In  any  return  on  the 
twenty-five  years  this  thought  forces  itself  upon  us.    I  speak 
not  of  the  ^  ripe  fruit  seasooably  gathered,*^  but  of  premature 
deaths.    The  season  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
such  losses.     Tuesday  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Mrs.  A. 
Crompton's  deaths    We  can  fieet  with  our  brethren  in  Liver- 
pool in  their  commemoration   of  her.      The  loss  is  quite 
common.     It  was  hare  she  said  she  learnt  the  value  of 
religion.     The  dates  on  the  few  tablets  which  sanctify  the 
room  are  very  saddening.    What  a  reccurd  of  aid  withdrawn, 
of  service  cut  short.    And  it  is  an  incomplete  record,  I 
mean  that  there  are  other  losses  which  are  not  remembered 
bv  anv  tablet.     True,  thev  are  in  themselves^  those  I  mean 
whom  we  have  lost*  a  pledge  for  our  own  continuance.    We 
may  not  depart  from  their  footsteps.     Their  voices  are  still 
heard*     They  are  singly  and  in  union  a  great  power.     The 
thought  of  them  brightens  our  prospect,  for  they  cannot 
have  tatlen  in  vain.    Their  memories  hallow  the  room.    All 
this^  t  fceL     But  in  the  beginning  of  such  a  work  as  ours  to 
have  lo5kt  their  active  aid*  their  countenance  of  every  best 
endeavour*  no  words  can  say  how  heavily  that  has  weighed 
on  our  cause* 

The  second  consideration  is  more  comforting.  With  all 
drawbacks*  em^rs*  shortcomings,  or  losses,  something  has 
yet  been  achiex-ed*  We  hax-e  in  the  early  days  of  the 
reci^nition  of  Humanity  been  able  to  keep  before  ourselves 
and  others  the  idea  of  a  religion  and  of  a  consequent  Church 
union.  It  has  been  from  this  room  as  a  centre  that  all  the 
efforts  to  spread  the  Universal  Religion  in  our  country  have 
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had  their  origin.  Place  we  ourselves  back  at  the  date  of 
our  opening  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  we  shall  feel  the 
different  position  then  occupied  by  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
and  that  which  it  now  occupies.  We  shall  feel  that  this 
room  has  justified  itself.  Is  there  not  in  this  a  real  com- 
pensation for  the  apparent  poverty  of  the  results  attained? 

Is  it  a  light  thing  moreover  that  on  us,  weak  as  we  are, 
there  has  devolved  in  the  midst  of  our  disordered  society  the 
obligation  to  assert  the  necessity  of  the  religious  change  and 
organisation  which  alone  can  terminate  the  disorder?  It  is 
an  arduous  mission,  but  it  is  its  own  reward.  The  hght  of 
a  great  truth,  the  hope  of  a  great  renovation,  these  have 
been  given  us.  Imperfectly  as  we  have  realised  our 
privileges,  we  have  yet  sought  unceasingly  to  impart  them 
to  others.  We  shall,  I  doubt  not,  live  ourselves  more  and 
more  under  their  influence,  thereby  strengthening  our  power 
for  spreading  them.  We  have  not  to  help  us  the  force 
derived  from  personal  alarm.  We  cannot  say  that,  knowing 
the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men:  rather  must  we 
say  that,  knowing  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  salvation 
which  we  offer,  we  persuade  others  to  accept  it.  The  degree 
in  which  we  are  penetrated  with  this  conviction  will  be  the 
degree  in  which  we  shall  implant  it  in  others.  We  are  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  keep  this 
before  us  more  than  we  do  ?  The  proper  revolutionary 
century  has  been  past  now  for  some  years.  Might  it  not  be 
well  to  recall  this  fact  by  using  by  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tionary date  the  definitive  Positive  date,  count  our  years, 
that  is,  not  merely  by  the  crisis  or  revolution,  but  by  the 
re-organisation,  so  emphasizing  the  feeling  that  we  wish  to 
have  done  with  revolution  and  to  enter  on  the  organic 
transition,  or  rather  to  mark  that  we  have  for  forty  years 
now  entered  upon  it.  Our  twenty-five  years  of  common 
work  here — so  many  of  them  years  of  common  worship — 
have,  I  feel  sure,  made  us  more  disposed  to  leave  behind 
us  the  associations  of  revolution,  more  disposed  to  submit 
ourselves  to  all  the  more  calming  influences  of  the  past, 
more  disposed  to  subordinate  ourselves  to  Humanity,  to  lose 
ourselves  in  Her.  The  slight  change  I  have  mentioned 
might  be  a  sign  of  this  disposition. 
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Finally,  I  have  in  all  probability  left  much  unsaid  that 
one  or  other  of  you  might  have  wished  said.  I  have  passed 
lightly  over  many  points,  for  I  wished  not  to  revive  any  sore 
feelings.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  should  avoid  all  irritation. 
For  I  repeat  it,  here  we  should  above  all  seek  to  bring  our- 
selves into  the  attitude  of  submissive  worshippers  of  Hu- 
manity, into  devout  recipients  of  the  benefits  She  confers. 
Our  associations  of  twenty-five  years  should  all  combine  to 
increase  our  gratitude  and  our  veneration. 


COM.MEMORATIOS  OF  DR.  JORGE  LAGARRIGUE. 

Died  in  Parti  ii  Casar,  loG  ('4  May,  1&94J 

niiiifiu/  Address  delivtrid  on  Sunday  18  Casar,  106  (Trajan)  10  jWny,  1894. 

(For  "Act  of  Commemoralion  "  see  p.  196.) 

It  will  not  I  think  be  straying  from  the  proper  subject  of 
to-day  if  I  begin  with  some  reference  to  the  month  which  we 
are  leaving  and  the  week  over  which  Trajan  presides.  Both 
concern  the  Military  Civilisation  of  Antiquity,  which  has  been 
kept  before  us  bythe  readings  given  us  by  Mr.  Crompton.  I 
would  add  to  them  a  brief  review  of  it,  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  I  have  reviewed  the  previous  months  at  the 
close  of  each,  the  object  being  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  the  historical  Past.  The  summary  treatment 
which  alone  is  in  mj*  power,  may  condense  itself  in  the 
Dictator  Ctesar,  as  the  highest  representative  of  the  Military 
Civilisation,  and,  in  due  subordination  to  him,  in  the  greatest 
of  his  imperial  successors,  the  Emperor  Trajan.  -The  two 
men  have  this  in  common  that  they  both  took  a  part  in  the 
double  work  of  Rome.  First,  in  the  work  which  devolved  upon 
her  as  a  Republic  of  incorporating  by  conquest  into  one  state 
a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  subsequent  work 
which  devolved  on  her  as  an  Empire  of  governing  and  up- 
holding the  whole  so  formed.  Belonging  by  the  time  at 
which  he  lived  to  the  Republic  which  he  closed,  Caesar  by  act 
and  by  precept  completed  as  far  as  was  then  required  the 
work  of  incorporation.  He  completed  it  so  far  as  his  life 
allowed  by  act  in  the  addition  of  Gaul.  He  completed  it  by 
precept  in  that  he  left  his  plans  to  his  successor,  who  added 
the  Danubian  Provinces.  As  in  reality,  though  not  in  name, 
the  first  Emperor  of  Rome,  he  bore  his  part  in  the  work  of 
the  government  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  founded.  The 
pacification  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Empire  effected  by  his 
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adopted  son  and  successor  Augustus,  the  unity  which  his 
labours  breathed  into  the  vast  structure,  were  strictly  the 
giving  effect  to  the  policy  inherited  from  his  adoptive  father. 
He  let  himself  be  guided  by  his  plans,  be  animated  by  his 
spirit.  It  is  the  claim  to  honour  of  the  second  Caesar  that 
he  was  true  to  the  first,  obedient  to  the  teachings  given  him. 
By  this  faithful  co-operation  was  secured  that  for  which  all 
the  after-time  has  had  reason  to  be  grateful, — however  im- 
perfectly the  debt  has  at  times  been  acknowledged, — the 
construction  namely  on  a  sure  basis  of  a  central  temporal 
direction  of  Humanity — a  construction  which  lasted  for  a 
period  of  sufficient  length  to  influence  permanently  the  ac- 
tivity of  men,  that  is  to  make  peace  accepted  as  the  normal 
condition  of  mankind.  The  permanent  honour  which  attaches 
to  this  result  is  due  to  the  great  Dictator,  without  any  wish 
to  deny  the  merits  of  his  son  or  of  others  who  may  have 
contributed  to  it.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  perfect 
justice  of  the  decision  which  gives  Julius  Caesar  the  rank 
assigned  him  in  the  Historical  Calendar  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Military  Civilisation  of  Antiquity.  For  it  was  in 
and  by  him  that  it  fulfilled  itself — attained  that  for  which 
Greece  and  Rome  had  alike  striven,  the  formation  of  a 
peaceful  direction  of  human  activity. 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Augustus  comes  the  second 
great  name  which  to-day  recalls.  For  reasons  which  need 
not  detain  us  now,  after  a  sufficient  provisional  fulfilment 
it  had  been  thought  wiser  to  abandon  in  part  some  of  the 
designs  of  Caesar — to  acquiesce  at  any  rate  in  their  imperfect 
execution.  Had  they  been  carried  out  to  the  full,  the  proper 
work  of  Republican  Rome,  the  work  of  conquest,  was  to 
have  been  completed  so  far  as  to  remove  the  visible  sources 
of  danger  to  the  Empire  from  without.  Both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  Trajan  felt  strong  enough  to  resume  that  work.  By 
the  creation  of  a  Roman  province  on  the  Lower  Danube 
he  would  secure  that  dangerous  opening  by  raising  a  barrier 
against  the  Eastern  or  North-Eastern  assailants  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  conquest  in  kind  similar  to  that  of  Gaul  by  Caesar — 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Again,  he  would  anticipate 
a  similar  danger  on  the  Eastern  frontier  by  checking  the 
Parthian  power.     So  far  then  he  continued  the  action  of  the 
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Republic.  Nor  was  he  less  the  heir  of  Csesar  by  the  spirit 
in  which  he  governed  the  empire  entrusted  to  his  care.  The 
tradition  of  his  firmness,  ;ivisdom,  and  justice  has  been 
handed  down  unbroken  through  the  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  his  death.  None  have  undervalued  Trajan,  the 
Spanish  Emperor.  He  is  the  true  link  which  connects  the 
series  of  Roman  Emperors  proper  with  the  great  medieval 
ruler  who  resumed  their  task,— with  Charlemagne.  This 
connection  finds  a  symbolic  presentment  in  the  adoption  by 
Gregory  the  Great  of  this  eminent  predecessor;  in  the 
translation  of  Trajan  into  the  Christian  heaven.  Under 
another  point  of  view  the  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  sanc- 
tion by  the  Papacy  of  the  Empire  which  had  prepared  its 
way,  the  sanction  by  the  spiritual  direction  of  mankind  of  its 
most  successful  temporal  government.  It  was  the  accept- 
ance formally  of  the  continuity  of  the  two  efforts,  with  no 
detraction  from  the  superior  value  of  the  second  of  the  two. 
For  the  most  just  admiration  for  the  achievement  of  Caesar 
and  Trajan  and  those  whom  they  represent  is  not  incom> 
patible  with  a  still  higher  admiration  for  the  more  difficult, 
more  imperfect,  but  in  itself  nobler  achievement  of  the  great 
Popes.  If  it  was  much  to  have  succeeded  in  making  peace 
the  law  of  the  civilised  world,  it  was  still  more  to  have 
written  upon  the  consciousness  of  that  world  the  idea  of  one 
universal  spiritual  society,  in  which  mankind  should  ulti- 
mately find  its  unity — a  society  bound  together  by  other  ties 
free  from  the  oppressive  character  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  conception  of  one  absorbing  political  government.  We 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  superiority  of  this  second 
effort — of  Catholicism  over  Empire. 

The  two  are  contrasted  in  this,  that  the  aim  of  the  Papal 
direction  remains  the  permanent  aim  of  mankind,  is  in  a 
relative  sense  eternal,  the  other  was  but  for  a  time  and  for  a 
certain  special  condition  of  things.  In  working  towards  this 
aim  we  are  all  of  us,  however  humble  the  part  we  can  take, 
associating  ourselves  with  the  spiritual  leaders  of  whatever 
date  or  country,  and  whatever  the  form  the  work  of  those 
leaders  assumed.  But  most  particularly  are  we  associating 
ourselves  with  the  effort  of  the  medieval  church  as  embodied 
in  its  highest  representatives,  the  greater  Popes.     All  tha 
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conscious  and  avowed  servants  of  Humanity  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  move  in  the  light  of  a  great  purpose, 
binding  together  all  the  generations.  They  may  be  more  or 
less  efficient,  they  may  be  stronger  or  weaker  servants,  but 
their  service  is  one  in  kind,  inherently  noble  and  elevating. 
The  action  of  time  sheds  a  halo  round  that  of  the  earlier 
servants,  invests  it  with  a  grandeur  which  seems  to  place 
it  beyond  our  reach.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  distinction. 
In  itself  it  is  uniform,  it  is  of  one  age.  We  have  to  bring 
home  to  ourselves  the  conviction  that  it  is  so,  to  rise,  in  a 
word,  to  the  level  of  its  intrinsic  greatness,  not  in  feebleness 
to  depreciate  it  in  the  present,  because  we  have,  and  rightly, 
as  all  our  forefathers  have  had,  the  sense  of  our  own  short- 
comings. 

You  will  see  to  what  the  course  of  my  thought  has  been 
tending.  If  we  accept  the  unity  in  kind  of  all  our  service 
whilst  we  allow  differences  in  degree,  we  make  that  which 
is  rendered  in  our  generation  continuous  with  that  which 
former  generations  have  rendered,  and  we  approach  from  a 
right  point  of  view  such  memories  as  the  one  we  are  met  to 
honour.  We  place  it  in  an  environment  of  larger  historical 
and  social  considerations,  considerations  which  should  form 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  The  age  in  which  we  live  seems 
poor  and  low  to  us.  It  probably  is  so  only  in  appearance 
and  because  we  do  not  judge  it  aright  in  itself.  But  as  it 
appears  so,  what  may  be  done  or  is  done  in  such  an  age 
wears  a  common  aspect.  Again  it  is  within  us  that  lies  the 
defect.  We  can  transfigure  our  age  by  placing  it  as  one  in 
the  unbroken  chain  of  past  and  future  generations.  And 
were  we  right,  were  this  age  as  ignoble  as  we  are  tempted  to 
think  it,  we  can  each  in  our  own  sphere  make  it  noble. 
When  Dante  would  have  knelt  to  the  shade  of  Pope  Ha- 
drian v.,  he  was  reminded  that  the  wearer  of  the  great 
mantle  was  but  a  fellow  servant.  We  are  all  fellow  servants, 
and  should  all  feel  that  from  this  fellowship  in  service  we  are 
made  partakers  of  its  nobleness. 

I  offer  then  these  thoughts  of  past  greatness  and  unin- 
terrupted continuity  as  a  not  unfitting  setting  for  our  imme- 
diate subject,  the  friendly  commemoration  of  one  who  has 
been  taken  from  the  active  servants  of  Humanity  to  become 
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«n  organ.  It  is  a  friendly  commetp oration  we  must  remem- 
ber— in  no  way  a  formal  judgment  on  his  work.  That  is  for 
a  later  day.  We  have  to  speak  of  the  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  insert  here  what  I  have  to 
say  which  is  suggested  by  the  last  term,  fellow-labourer.  It 
is  eight  years  since  Dr.  Lagarrigue  came  to  Europe  for  the 
particular  work  he  had  undertaken.  After  a  short  stay  in 
this  country  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  has  been  ever  since 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  spread  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
In  that  effort  he  has  died.  The  question  arises.  Has  he  left 
any  indication  as  to  its  continuation  ?  In  his  will  he  says 
that  it  is  his  desire  that  the  Positivist  movement  which  he 
had  begun  in  Paris  should  be  continued,  "  I  judge,"  he 
says,  "  Monsieur  L^on  Kun  very  capable  of  following  it  up. 
He  can  bring  round  him  and  stimulate  the  elements  which 
I  was  able  to  unite.  Thus  my  exertions  will  not  have  been 
altogether  in  vain."  This  is  the  only  clause  in  his  will 
which  bears  on  Positivist  action.  The  whole  will,  however, 
is  so  short  that  it  will  be  easy  to  give  you  the  essential 
points  in  it.  He  says  of  himself  that,  born  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  became  at  nineteen  a  convert  to  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  and  he  has  never  ceased  to  practise  this  religion 
and  to  propagate  it.  Consequently  his  burial  was  to  be  free 
from  any  theological  ceremony — in  fact  purely  civil — admit- 
ting only  such  addresses  as  his  colleagues  might  be  disposed 
to  give  at  his  funeral.  Provisionally  only  was  he  to  be  interred 
at  Paris.  His  remains  were  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  taken 
to  Santiago  to  the  family  vault,  there  to  lie  beside  those  of 
his  venerated  mother.  There  are  then  certain  legacies,  the 
principal  one  concerning  two  of  his  brothers,  Juan  Enrique 
and  Carlos.  There  are  smaller  ones  to  a  nephew,  to  Mrs. 
Edger,  to  M.  Lemos,  M.  Cordeiro,  M.  Kun.  All  the  furniture 
of  the  largest  room  of  his  apartment  is  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Positivist  Apostolate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
is  left  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kun  as  his  executor 
jointly  with  M.  Cordeiro.  This  is  a  natural  provision  as  he 
was  supported  by  that  Apostolate.  Such  is  in  substance  his 
will.  From  M.  Cordeiro  I  learn  that  the  body  has  already 
been  sent  to  Chili.    The  Chilian  consul  found  an  early  op- 
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portunity  of  sending  it.  M.  Cordeiro  had  not  expected  this. 
He  had  in  fact  intended  before  it  left  to  give  Messrs.  Sulman 
and  Westbrook  and  others  ample  notice  of  its  removal,  so 
that  if  disposed  they  might  offer  in  person  their  final  testi- 
mony of  respect.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  between  30 
and  40  friends,  sympathisers,  and  hearers  of  his  lectures, 
besides  the  Chilian  Minister  and  Consul  and  some  com- 
patriots. M.  Kun  spoke  in  a  feeling  way  about  him  and  his 
services. 

I  will  not  enter  at  present  on  the  measures  that  his 
Positivist  friends  in  Paris  think  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
continuation  of  his  work.  No  very  definite  resolution  has 
been  taken  as  yet.  It  will  require  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
means  and  materials  at  their  disposal.  I  may  say  in  general 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  Frenchman  should  be  found 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  assistance.  I  pass  to  the  more 
personal  portion  of  my  subject. 

You  will  like  to  hear  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  That  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution  was  visible 
to  all  who  saw  him,  and  since  he  has  been  resident  in  Paris 
he  had  a  serious  illness  which  some  three  years  back  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  prolonged  stay  in  Naples  for  the 
benefit  of  a  warmer  climate.  Since  he  resumed  his  work  he 
has  never  been  strong,  and  latterly  his  health  had  been  much 
impaired.  The  strain  to  which  he  subjected  hin^self  at  all 
times  was  great.  His  life  was  too  inward,  far  too  little  out- 
ward when  here ;  even  in  the  country  the  face  of  nature  had 
no  interest  for  him.  Mr.  Crompton  remarked  that  the 
scenery  through  which  he  walked  was  wholly  unnoticed.* 
He  may  have  corrected  this  later,  as  under  life's  experience 
he  naturally  enlarged  his  observations  and  his  judgment. 
He  did  not  in  a  word  avail  himself  of  what  Wordsworth  calls 
the  privilege  of  nature,  to  calm  and  lead  from  joy  to  joy. 
His  absorption  in  his  work  was  excessive,  and  by  tempera- 
ment at  once  and  circumstance  he  did  not  take  measures  to 
relieve  it.  Nor  I  am  afraid  did  he  live  in  other  respects  in  a 
way  quite  calculated  to  support  his  frame,  to  make  his 
organic  life  as  much  as  it  might  be  conducive  to  his  cerebral 

*  It  was  understood  later  that  the  remark  referred  to  the  particular  occasion 
only. 
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life,  to  secure  due  nutrition  and  support  for  tlie  brain.  We 
have  to  be  careful  in  these  respects.  Those  on  whom  the 
interests  of  their  great  cause  seize  in  this  absorbing  degree 
are  rare,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  rare  and  valuable 
natures  should  be  wise  in  self-conservation,  so  best  to  serve 
that  cause.  In  a  lesser  degree  than  with  M,  Lagarriguc 
others  are  exposed  in  these  our  beginning  days  to  an  undue 
pressure,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  by  variety  of 
occupation  and  intercourse  render  it  less  constant  and  de- 
pressing. Few  as  we  are  it  should  at  any  rate  not  be  by  our 
own  imprudence  that  we  lessen  our  numbers.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  Dr.  Lagarrigue's  health  had  been,  as  I  said,  consider- 
ably impaired,  he  suffered  much  from  weakness  of  the 
digestive  system.  In  this  state  there  fell  upon  him  the 
blow  of  a  severe  disappointment  from  one  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  affection  and  in  whom  he  had  much  trusted;  on 
whom  he  had  built  many  Positivist  hopes  and  with  apparent 
reason.  Then  came  an  unexpected  rupture.  The  impression 
was  most  painful  and  not  wholly  to  be  surmounted.  It 
worked  in  his  brain  and  aggravated  all  his  previous  weak- 
ness. His  lungs  became  affected  and  all  power  to  rally  was 
lost.  Thti  moral  suffering  in  short  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the 
physical  weakness  or  disease.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  his 
friends,  and  all  of  us  who  knew  him  will,  I  imagine,  accept 
their  judgment  as  probably  right. 

Some  of  us  may  remember  his  appearance  in  this  room. 
It  was  at  a  social  meeting  on  15  July,  1886.  They  who  saw 
no  more  of  him  will  at  any  rate  be  able  to  recall  that  slight 
spare  figure  with  an  intensity  of  inward  life  animating  it. 
His  personality  was  one  which  is  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
physical  and  moral  combination  left  a  vivid  impression,  an 
impression  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour  inadequately 
supported  by  the  physique,  but  by  the  ardour  of  his  spirit 
extracting  from  that  physique  all  and  more  than  all  it  could 
give.  If  at  times  somewhat  over-hasty  and  trenchant  in  his 
opinions  and  judgments,  over -vehement  in  his  language — an 
error  but  too  common  in  youth  and  which  lasts  on  with 
many  of  us  when  in  no  sense  can  we  be  called  young — he 
redeemed  any  ill-effect  of  haste  by  a  prevailing  gentleness  of 
expression,  a  real  lovingness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  by  the 
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conviction  he  impressed  on  all  who  approached  him  of  the 
single-hearted  nobleness  of  his  whole  purpose  and  being,  of 
the  entire  unity  which  his  nature  drew  from  his  devotion. 

By  origin  Spanish,  a  native  of  Spanish  South  America, 
born  at  Valparaiso  in  Chili,  he,  as  above  stated,  at  an  early 
age  became  a  convert  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  As  is 
not  uncommon  with  the  Latin  Colonial  states  he  spent  some 
time  in  Paris  for  educational  purposes,  how  long  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Probably  it  was  there  he  met  M.  Lemos.  I  know 
that  they  were  friendly  when  there,  and  that  they  even  there 
manifested  tendencies  rather  at  variance  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  general  Positivist  body.  I  do  not  know  if 
like  M.  Lemos  he  was  originally  a  follower  of  Littr^.  During 
the  Positivist  crisis  of  1877-78,  they  adhered  to  M.  Laffitte's 
direction,  and  when  they  left  it  they  left  it  together.  They 
have,  I  imagine,  in  fact  throughout  acted  in  concert :  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  when  M.  Lemos  announced  his  change 
M.  Lagarrigue  in  any  way  dissented.  Their  thorough  agree- 
ment is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  choice  made  by  the  Bra- 
zilian centre  of  M.  Lagarrigue  to  represent  them  in  Paris. 
On  his  part  it  was  a  signal  act  of  courage,  the  acceptance  of 
the  trust  thus  devolved  upon  him,  as  it  was  also  an  evidence 
of  his  complete  reliance  on  their  persistence  in  his  support 
and  maintenance.  And  he  has  never  belied  the  act.  He 
was  from  the  first  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  store  for  him, 
of  the  isolation  in  which  he  must  for  a  time  be,  of  the  hostility 
he  would  meet,  and  worst  of  all  perhaps  of  the  estrangement 
from  former  friends  which  his  position  implied.  I  believe  he 
somewhat  under-rated  the  degree  of  bitterness  which  some  of 
these  with  whom  he  had  been  most  intimate  would  show 
towards  him.  But  he  was  prepared  for  a  long  trial  and  for  a 
strong  demand  on  his  patience.  "  You  will  stand  very  much 
alone,"  said  a  lady  to  him,  "  you  will  be  in  a  very  trying 
position."  "  Madame,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  have  my  Auguste 
Corate,"  (J'ai  mon  Auguste  Comte).  That  he  has  succumbed 
is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  physical  constitution  mainly, 
though  more  favourable  moral  conditions  might  have  partially 
compensated  this  deficiency  of  bodily  strength.  There  has 
be^xx  no  failure  in  courage  and  endurance.  His  publications 
and  hi$  letter's  bear  out  this  statement.      The  measure  of 
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J  Buccess  attained  was  not  great,  but  his  persistence  was  telling 

I   and  the  greater  pubHcity  of  the  last  two  years  had  produced 

a  detinite  result.     We  know  but  too  well  how  slow  our  pro- 

(  gress  is  wherever  we  may  work,  but  there  was  a  progress 

I   with   him,   a  small   but  determined  nucleus  was  gathering 

around  him,  rallying  to  the  great  doctrine  of  which  he  was 

the  exponent,  and   attracted  also   by   the   personal   charm. 

And  we  remember  that  it  is  the  first  adherents  who  are  the 

I   difficulty,  the  small  innermost  centre  round  which  others  may 

concrete. 

One  great  obstacle  there  was  which  he  could  not  remove, 
the  obstacle  of  national  feeling,  so  strong  at  present  in  every 
European  country,  and  which  unfortunately  is  not  overcome 
even  by  many  Positivists.  This  would  naturally  act  against 
him  in  the  outside  world,  but  he  had  to  feel  its  force  in  quar- 
ters where  he  might  have  expected  that  other  principles  would 
prevail.  This  excess  of  nationalism  is  a  real  danger  in  the 
path  of  the  Positivism  of  the  future.  Nothing  can  be  more 
alien  to  true  Positivist  feeling — which  should  subordinate  the 
country  to  Humanity.  In  connection  with  this  feeling  of 
nationalism  it  is  of  interest  to  remark  the  peculiarity  in  M. 
Lagarrigue's  position.  There  is,  I  believe  I  am  warranted 
in  saying,  a  very  strong  mutual  repulsion  felt  towards  one 
another  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  strong  an  international 
alienation  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Whether  it  extended 
in  the  same  degree  to  their  respective  colonies  I  know 
not.  In  any  case  it  has  not  acted  on  their  relations  in  the 
present,  so  far  as  the  disciples  of  our  religion  are  concerned. 
We  have  more  than  once  of  late  had  our  attention  drawn  to 
the  influence  of  the  New  World  upon  the  old,  to  the  reaction 
upon  Western  Europe  of  the  colonial  West.  Is  it  not  of 
good  augury  that  the  older  repulsion  is  seen  to  be  cancelled 
in  this  case,  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of  South 
America,  setting  aside  all  such  noxious  antecedents,  are  found 
supporting  their  common  faith  by  a  complete  unity  of  action, 
the  Portuguese  finding  their  apostle  in  a  Spaniard. 

With  my  limited  personal  knowledge  I  can  but  touch  the 
surface  of  the  life  that  hasclosed.  But  that  is  enough  for 
this  present  commemoration,  for  we  can  supply  by  thoughtful 
consideration  of  its  main  features  what  must  have  underlain 
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the  surface.  One  remark  only  will  I  add ;  it  refers  to  the 
absolute  suppression  of  all  lower  motives  in  the  choice  made 
by  M.  Lagarrigue.  Poverty  and  service  were  with  him,  as 
with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  his  brides.  No  thought  of  self- 
interest  entered  into  it.  He  left  country  and  family  and 
wealth  altogether  behind  him.  This  said,  I  may  return  now 
on  my  opening  remarks,  on  the  social  setting  which  seemed 
a  fit  introduction,  and  I  would  ask:  Is  there  anything  in 
such  a  life  which  jars  with  the  high  memories  which  I  then 
evoked,  with  the  noble  social  dignity  of  Caesar  or  of  Pope  ? 
Are  we  not  in  presence  of  a  kindred  spirit  of  self-consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  race — under  other  conditions  it  is  true — 
but  none  the  less  most  truly  one  with  the  great  spirits  of  all 
time  ?  Obscurity  in  place  and  scantiness  of  result  may  be 
objected.  I  answer,  we  cannot  at  will  be  conspicuous.  And 
for  results,  well,  we  cannot  command  results  any  more  than 
we  can  command  the  time  for  harvesting  them.  All  that  is 
in  our  power  is  the  way  we  work  towards  them.  Caesar  and 
Trajan  died  prematurely,  but  with  much  achieved.  Hilde- 
brand  also  achieved  much,  but  he  died  with  a  sense  of 
failure,  of  injustice.  He  of  whom  I  speak  has  died  prema- 
turely, but  I  believe  not  that  his  sacrifice  will  be  lost.  No 
such  example  is  or  can  be  without  effect.  Our  common 
human  nature  forbids  it. 

Once  again  then — it  has  been  too  often  that  we  have  so 
met — the  path  behind  us  is  strewn  with  such  memories,  as 
the  day  reminds  us — we  meet  to  mourn  a  real  loss,  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  from  active  service  of  one  who  had  been 
tested  and  found  not  wanting,  one  who  had  proved  his 
capacity  for  endurance,  and  when  the  time  came,  for  open 
speech  and  action.  And  the  loss  is  a  private  loss  to  several 
cf  OS,  as  well  as  a  public  one.  I  and  others  with  me  felt 
that  time  and  community  of  purpose  were  ripening  the 
;x&ct]onate  character  of  our  relations.  We  grieve  therefore 
ibr  trie  loss  of  a  friend  as  well  as  for  a  fellow-labourer.  We 
^rttiv«  aalso  for  the  destiny  which  denied  him  the  satisfaction 
s.>t  ^ictsin^  the  natural  fruits  of  his  labour  in  any  sufficient 
at:j^r«u  He  has  joined  the  company  of  those  who  died  in 
:4ita*  nut  having  received  the  promise.  We  can  only  reckon 
OQ  ibjir  othtjr  side  the  consciousness  of  a  high  endeavour,  the 
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plenitude  of  conviction  which  he  enjoyed,  the  confident  hope 
of  the  future,  the  full  intellectual  and  moral  satisfaction 
which  his  belief,  his  life,  and  his  work  afforded  in  themselves, 
apart  from  outer  accidents. 

He  has  died  true  to  his  high  ideal,  true  to  the  ser\'ice 
which  he  had  taken  on  himself,  and  to  the  Humanity  to 
whom  that  service  was  given,  true  to  the  Master  whom  he 
followed  with  the  most  unhesitating,  most  admiring  devo- 
tion.    When  we  rightly  estimate  both,  need  we  say  more? 


sleep  Gweetly,  tender  heatl,  in  peace, 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  itajE  burn,  the  moonlt  incteae<;i 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 
Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothing  comes  to  ihee  new  or  strange, 
Sleep  lull  of  rest  from  head  to  feel 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  from  change. 
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COMMEMORATION   OF  MRS.  HANCOCK. 

Died  3  Bichat  106  (5  December ^  1894). 

Memorial  Address  delivered  on  Sunday,  21  Bichat  106  (23  December^  1894). 

(Note:— This  Address  is  printed  from  the  MS.  as  left  by  Dr.  Congreve.) 

In  November  of  next  year  should  come  the  Incorporation 
of  Mr.  Barton,  and  in  inseparable  connection  with  him  that 
of  Mrs.  Hancock.  She,  we  had  hoped,  would  have  survived 
to  assist  at  the  honour  due  to  the  Uncle  whom  she  so  loved 
and  served.  The  two  are  now  united  in  the  grave,  and  will 
be  so  on  the  Memorial  Tablet  which  she  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  equally  united  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us 
who  knew  them,  and  we  may  hope  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  early  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity, to  whom  we  of  the  first  generation  can  pass  on  our 
recollections. 

What  we  offer  to-day  to  Mrs.  Hancock  is  the  affectionate 
tribute  of  friends,  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  our  loss, 
renewing,  and  in  closest  agreement  with,  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Sulman  over  her  grave. 

No  one  of  those  who  knew  her  will  differ  as  to  their 
estimate  of  her  in  substance.  The  words  would  be  various, 
but  the  feeling,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the  same,  deeper  always 
in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  her  was  greater.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  difficult,  if  a  sad,  task  to  speak  of  her  to-day. 

Her  life  of  late  years,  since  her  return  to  England,  has 
been  known  to  many  here  who  have  witnessed  the  devoted- 
ness  which  made  her  consecrate  her  efforts  to  first  one,  then 
another  sufferer,  to  the  complete  setting  aside  of  herself. 
No  suffering  of  her  own  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  what  she  had  undertaken  as  the  duty  her 
position  brought  with  it.  And  she  was  equally  steady  in 
discharge  of  that  which  she  had  accepted,  whether  her  ser- 
vice was  met  with  warm  attachment  and  gratitude,  or  not. 
Nor,  in  devoting  herself  most  especially  to  two  sufferers,  was 
there  any  narrowness  in  her  sympathy.  She  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  all  around  her,  was 
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anxious  to  lighten  all  their  burdens  by  kind  words  and  kind 
attentions.  Even  further  than  this  she  was  fuJl  of  the  wish 
to  be  more  widely  useful,  to  give  her  services  to  those  ivho 
had  no  claim  upon  her,  not  limiting  it  even  to  those  of  her 
own  faith.  The  living  for  others  she  had  taken  to  herself 
as  the  inmost  principle  of  her  life.  To  use  whatever  means 
she  had  in  the  service  of  others  was  her  ruling  thought. 
She  had  that  instinct  of  helpfulness  which  will  as  we  ad- 
vance grow  stronger  in  the  world,  till  it  become  a  part  of 
our  nature,  giving  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  beauty  to  our 
social  life.  And  all  she  did  was  done  cheerfully,  playfully, 
without  a  word  to  draw  attention  to  it.  She  was  good  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term  as  applied  in  the  moral  system  and 
the  Religion  of  Positivism,  that  is  she  served  and  aided 
others  wherever  and  whenever  she  could. 

Her  heart  was  right  in  both  senses ;  that  is,  her  feelings 
were  true  and  unselfish  and  her  conduct,  her  action,  was 
vigorous  under  the  impulse  of  these  feelings.  Her  reason 
came  to  the  support  of  her  heart.  Her  life,  we  may  not  doubt 
it,  would  have  been  good  had  she  remained  in  the  older  faith. 
By  virtue  of  her  being  a  disciple  of  the  Religion  of  Human- 
ity it  became  more  harmoniously  good — more  humanly  good 
if  I  may  so  speak;  all  division  was  taken  away — a  fuller, 
less  questioning  satisfaction  given  to  her  whole  nature. 

Her  adhesion  to  Positivism  came  from  the  heart  and  it 
was  full  and  unhesitating.  But  she  brought  to  its  support  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  Religion  to 
which  she  had  assented.  So  much  she  had  gained  in  this 
respect  from  the  Uncle  who  made  it  the  one  study  of  his  life 
to  master  it  and  to  spread  it.  The  religion  was  easier  for 
her  than  for  him.  She  was  less  trammelled  by  early  negative 
associations,  so  she  could  adopt  easily  such  warmth  as  he 
threw  into  his  religion,  and  put  aside  objections  and  diffi- 
culties which  tended  to  mask  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his 
convictions.  So  under  the  impulse  of  her  heart  she  could 
intelligently  assimilate  the  teaching  which  in  no  systematic 
form  but  as  the  prevailing  subject  of  his  thoughts  he  was 
constantly  giving  her,  and  which  was  well  calculated  to 
support  the  conclusions  of  her  feelings.  Hence  it  was,  as  I 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  she  was  at  no  loss  to  judge- 
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on  the  more  important  practical  questions.  She  is  in  fact  a 
tv'pe  of  many  of  the  adhesions  which  must  be  given  by  adult 
converts  of  either  sex  in  these  early  years  of  our  church's 
existence ;  so  given  they  may  be,  as  in  her  case,  relied  on. 

Sincerity,  simplicity  in  the  best  sense,  devotedness — love 
without  bounds — none  who  knew  her  and  valued  her  will 
think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  assign  these  as  characteristic 
features  of  her  nature.  And  the  life  that  was  the  outcome  of 
these  qualities  was  true  and  beautiful  and  noble  with  the 
most  real  nobleness. 

True  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  Humanity,  we  shall 
miss  her  presence,  we  shall  be  cheered  by  her  memory. 
She  will  live  on  in  all  who  knew  her  as  an  incentive  to 
patience,  to  service,  to  unselfishness.  Such  influences  are 
never  lost.  Whenever  we  recall  her  we  shall  be  the  better 
and  stronger  for  the  thought.  So  she  will  live  in  us  and 
through  us.  Many  a  gentler  thought  and  kinder  action  will 
be,  unknown  to  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  the  fruit  of 
her  example.  Many  an  act  of  unrequited  self-sacrifice  will 
be  rendered  easier  by  it.  So  we  link  the  generations  to  one 
another ;  so  they,  as  each  of  us  singly,  live  for  others. 

From  this  unassuming  yet  large-hearted,  humble  and 
faithful,  devout  and  loving  servantof  Humanity,  to  what  sub- 
ject can  we  turn  which  shall  not  be  in  some  degree,  if  not  at 
variance,  for  all  human  subjects  hang  together — yet  less  at  first 
sight  in  accord  with  the  impression  under  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  There  is  one  fortunately  ready  to  our  hand, 
which  our  recent  Sunday  services  supply.  Our  first  readings 
as  you  may  have  noticed  have  been  of  late  taken  from  a 
particular  portion  of  the  Jewish  sacred  writings — from  the 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  book  which  passes  as  a 
whole  in  our  Bibles  under  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
but  of  which  only  the  first  part  can  be  in  the  main  the  work 
of  that  Prophet.  For  that  these  later  chapters  cannot  be 
by  the  same  writer  as  the  earlier  portion  is  clear.  It  is 
enough  on  this  point  to  say  that  they  speak  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian  king,  whereas  Isaiah  knew  only  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  power  as  dangerous  to  his  country.  These  later 
chapters  are  in  fact  the  utterance  of  one  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  captivity  and  at  the  opening,  as  he  thought,  of 
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a  brighter  time  for  his  exiled  people,  by  their  return  to  their 
own  land.  But  comforting  as  was  this  prospect  of  re- 
establishing Jerusalem,  of  rebuilding  their  holy  and  their 
beautiful  Temple,  this  is  not  perhaps  the  leading  idea  around 
which  they  centre. 

We  may  assign  them  a  meaning  which  has  a  more 
general  application.  We  may  take  them  as  not  Messianic, 
they  are  not  so  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  though  they  have 
been  so  used  in  application  to  the  Christianised  Messiah. 
The  people  of  Israel,  the  Prophet's  nation,  is  the  real 
immediate  subject,  and  that  under  a  peculiar  aspect,  as  in- 
vested with  a  distinct  function.  Cyrus  is  the  rebuilder  of 
the  nation's  existence.  He  is  as  such  the  Shepherd  of 
Jehovah,  his  anointed.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  but 
it  is  for  Jacob  his  servant's  sake  and  Israel  his  elect.  As 
the  chosen  of  Jehovah,  Cyrus  was  to  say  to  Jerusalem, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  built,"  and  to  the  Temple,  "  Thy  foundation 
shall  be  laid."  He  has  therefore  his  appointed  service  to 
perform.  But  it  is  not  in  him  or  his  service  that  the  writing 
finds  its  main  theme. 

Btfore  the  writer  stands  his  people,  and  he  speaks  of  it 
and  to  it  in  language  of  singular  beauty  and  very  varied 
feeling.  It  is,  in  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  Israel  after  the 
flesh  "  that  he  has  in  his  thought.  That  people  has  griev- 
ously gone  wrong,  and  it  has  been  punished,  but  the  end  of 
the  punishment  is  come,  and  what  shall  now  be  its  lot,  what 
shall  be  the  work  it  shall  have  to  do  ?  This  we  may  take  as 
the  general  conception,  which  is  more  easily  traceable  in  the 
first  half  of  the  writing.  Israel  is  to  be  the  servant  of  all 
and  thence  its  honour,  honour  being  given  to  that  part  of  the 
body  which  lacked,  to  the  hands  rough  with  labour,  to  the 
bruised  and  travel-soiled  feet.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things. 

The  writing  begins  in  words  of  encouragement — "  Com- 
fort ye,  comfort  ye  my  people.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jeru- 
salem and  say  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned,  for  she  hath  received  of  the 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sin."  Other  similar  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  following  chapters.     Then  comes 
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the  question  of  the  position  Israel  now  redeemed  from 
captivity  is  to  hold.  It  is  a  service  to  which  the  people  is 
called,  not  to  a  promise  of  triumphant  rule.  It  is  by  virtue 
of  that  service  that  all  will  look  to  Israel.  **  Behold  my 
servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth.  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  nations.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth."  He  is  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  Jehovah.  To  this  again  there  are  many 
similar  passages  familiar  to  you.  They  assume  that  the 
service  is  accepted,  that  from  Jerusalem  will  the  light  spread 
over  the  earth — the  light  of  a  higher  truth  which  the  nations 
will  accept  and  gather  round  the  centre  from  which  it  issues. 

But  there  come  other  thoughts — the  people's  actual  state 
falls  far  short  of  the  anticipation,  and  in  severe  tones  of 
rebuke  for  evil  committed,  of  warning  against  probable  mis- 
doings, the  prophet  is  true  to  his  high  office.  At  times  the 
sterner  judgment  prevails.  He  sees  that  his  nation  is  but 
too  weak  for  its  task,  that  the  service  it  was  to  do  will  not 
be  done  by  it.  Then  the  language  changes.  It  is  then 
inspired  solely  by  faith  in  Jehovah,  who  will  work  out  his  own 
purpose  by  himself.  *'  I  looked  and  there  was  none  to  help, 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold,  therefore 
mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  unto  me  and  my  fury  it 
upheld  me."  Still  it  is  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  that 
is  to  be  the  final  achievement. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  transfer  all  this  to  other  times  and 
other  servants  of  mankind.  The  Israel  of  old  or  of  modern 
times  is  but  a  type,  a  representative  of  certain  ideas.  By  a 
lawful  claim,  by  a  natural  process,  its  function  passed  to  the 
Christendom  of  the  West — in  its  turn  the  source  of  light  to 
the  nations.  It  too  did  its  work  only  imperfectly  and  par- 
tially, and  the  time  came  when  it  ceased  even  from  that. 
Again  there  was  none  to  help.  The  duty  passes  to  the  heirs 
of  Christendom,  to  the  Church  of  the  present  and  the  future 
— the  Church  of  Humanity.  In  very  truth,  in  all  that  has 
been  said  in  respect  to  the  older  prophetic  writings  we  can 
see  and  read  our  own  times.  The  dawn  of  a  brighter  hope, 
the  imposition  of  a  service,  the  warnings  if  that  service  be 
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not  accepted  by  those  who  should  perform  it,  the  certainty 
that,  unaided  too  often  by  those  on  whom  it  properly  de- 
volved to  aid  Her,  Humanity  will  yet  work  out  Her  own 
purpose.  All  this  is  as  true  for  us  in  our  day  as  for  Israel  in  its 
day  of  restoration,  or  for  the  Christendom  which  took  its  place. 

It  is  no  formal  exposition  that  I  offer,  I  have  but  indi- 
cated certain  thoughts  in  explanation  of  the  choice  made  for 
our  readings,  thoughts  also  mainly  of  a  service  due,  and 
therefore  in  keeping  with  to-day's  tribute  to  one  who  ac- 
cepted most  fully  her  own  proper  service.  I  have  said 
enough  for  suggestion. 

There  remains  but  one  element  to  notice.  It  is  that  of 
the  promises  or  anticipations  with  which  the  writing  teems— 
the  unfulfilled  promises,  visions  of  future  glory,  to  which 
Humanity,  and  through  Her  we  and  all  Her  servants,  are 
heirs.  They  wait  for  their  fulfilment  still,  but  each  may 
find  them  partially  satisfied.  In  their  largest  expression  we 
may  adopt  them.  We  have  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
opening  upon  us  by  the  new  faith  which  shall  create  them  as 
it  gathers  all  mankind  into  its  fold.  In  sorrow  and  sighing 
let  us  hold  by  this  consolation. 

I  would  dwell  on  this  conception  more  particularly  of  a 
succession  in  the  true  servants  of  mankind,  the  service  re- 
maining essentially  unaltered.  We  have  then  but  to  expand 
the  idea  which  the  name  Israel  represents — spiritualised  and 
purified  by  the  captivity  Israel  was  to  become  the  preacher 
of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race.  In  St.  Paul's  language 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  The  nation 
fell  short  of  its  vocation,  and  the  Catholicism  of  St.  Paul 
embodied  in  the  Medieval  Church  became  the  new  and  larger 
Israel — again,  the  proclaimer  of  spiritual  unity  to  the  race. 
In  this  extended  sense  the  instrument  was  inadequate  to 
the  work,  the  vocation  was  not  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  ful- 
filled except  through  a  change  of  servants.  After  a  long 
period  of  trouble  and  darkness  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
— a  better  water  lies  before  us  to  sail  upon — the  new  servant 
is  forming  the  true  Israel — gradually  enlarging  till  it  become 
identified  with  the  whole  family  of  man,  each  generation  in 
its  turn  being  charged  with,  and  in  its  measure  performing 
its  service. 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THOMAS  PRESTON. 

Died  14  Aristotle  no  (11  March,  1898),  aged  80. 
Memorial  Address  delivered  on  Sunday,  9  Archimedes  no  (3  April,  1898). 
(Note: — This  Address  is  printed  from  the  MS.  as  left  by  Dr.  Congreve). 

Af^ain  we  meet  to  commemorate  a  friend  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  by  death,  to  grieve  for  a  separation,  to  mourn 
a  loss.  We  meet  in  accordance  with  our  practice  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  leave-taking  which  was  begun  at  the  grave. 
It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  several  of  us  that  we  could  not 
take  part  in  the  former  part  of  the  ceremony,  that  we  could 
not  stand  by  the  open  grave  and  join  in  the  simple  words 
of  farewell  then  spoken,  by  such  outward  token  of  respect 
showing  our  sympathy  with  his  sorrowing  family.  What  we 
can  do,  however,  we  do.  This  more  deliberate  tribute  of 
regret  and  honour  is  meant  to  be  the  more  important  portion 
of  the  double  act  by  which  we  consecrate  our  parting  from 
our  friends,  as  it  enables  us  when  the  first  feelings  of  sorrow 
have  in  some  measure  been  quieted  to  give  a  fuller  expres- 
sion to  our  friendly  estimate  of  those  whom  we  have  lost. 
Moreover,  it  enables  all  to  share  in  such  expression.  It  is 
then  more  than  the  complement  of  the  meeting  at  the  g^ave. 
It  is  the  principal  part  of  the  two-fold  ceremony. 

If  we  spoke  as  men  generally  speak,  or  thought  as  men 
generally  think,  we  should  look  upon  the  life  now  closed  as 
complete  in  its  duration.  The  limits  fixed  by  the  Psalmist 
have  been  reached,  the  normal  limit  of  threescore  years  and 
ten,  as  also  the  exceptional  limit  of  fourscore.  So  that  the 
grief  for  a  premature  death  which  has  been  so  painful  a 
feature  on  so  many  similar  occasions  may,  it  would  seem, 
be  put  aside  on  the  present  occasion.  Of  those  who  have 
been  commemorated  here  two  only  have  lived  longer  than 
Mr.   Preston — Mr.   Barton,  who  nearly  reached  what   we 
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consider  the  normal  limit,  and  Nfr,  Lord,  who  was  83  when 
he  died;  the  one  was  only  three,  the  other  eight  years  there- 
fore, short  of  such  limit.  But  the  language  I  here  use  shows 
that  the  idea  of  a  premature  close  of  life  is  not  wholly  absent 
from  our  thoughts,  that  we  cannot  use  in  its  full  sense  the 
ordinary  language  of  death  at  a  ripe  old  age,  in  the  fulness 
of  years,  which  would  treat  such  a  death  as  the  natural 
termination  of  a  complete  life.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we 
may  adopt  such  expressions,  but  we  have  a  somewhat 
different  outlook  which  makes  us  limit  our  assent  to  them. 

It  was  one  of  the  brighter  hopes  which  were  cherished  in 
the  confident  period  which  ushered  in  the  French  Revolution, 
that  the  length  of  human  life  was  capable  of  great  increase. 
As  with  much  else,  there  was  what  we  still  must  look  upon 
as  a  great  exaggeration  on  this  point,  leaving  to  the  future 
the  revision  in  the  presence  of  facts  of  our  present  judgment 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  such  an  extension.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, when  the  hopes  of  mankind  are  apparently  reviving  in 
certain  directions,  there  is  a  tendency  to  enlarge  consider- 
ably in  our  expectations  the  duration  of  life.  I  see  lao  years 
named  as  the  limit  at  wliich  men  may  aim,  not,  I  mean, 
here  and  there  one,  but  commonly  as  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  life;  the  equivalent  in  short  of  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  now  accepted,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  fourscore  attain- 
able by  the  stronger. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  ourselves,  our  Master's  conception 
was  in  effect  to  look  for  the  addition  of  twenty  years  to  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  length  of  life.  That  is  to  say  we  place 
the  normal  limit  at  ninety-one.  This  would  imply  I  presume 
that  the  exceptional  limit  would  be  the  hundred,  correspond- 
ing to  the  fourscore  which  men  are  so  strong  as  occasionally 
to  arrive  at.  And  we  see  enough  in  the  facts  of  present 
daily  experience  to  warrant  the  expectation  here  indicated. 
Neither  need  we  in  accepting  this  expectation  in  any  way 
forbid  larger  expectations  or  hopes  in  the  long  future  which 
awaits  Humanity  under  the  present  conditions  of  Her  planet- 
ary existence. 

We  who  do  not  look  for  a  personal  life  after  death,  we 
who  renounce  the  ordinary  conception  of  immortality,  we  who 
accept  fully  the  consequences  of  our  position  a^s  one  of  the 
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animal  races,  the  highest  it  is  true,  but  still  an  animal  race, 
sharing  in  the  common  lot  of  the  animals  over  whom  we 
preside,  their  lot  in  death  no  less  than  in  life,  we  should 
naturally  wish  and  endeavour  to  have  the  most  complete 
existence  that  is  open  to  us,  complete  in  extent  as  well  as 
in  other  respects.  This  should  be  our  aim,  and  that  not  on 
personal  grounds  only  or  even  mainly.  Let  us  in  this  respect 
put  ourselves,  our  personality,  out  of  sight  and  think  of  the 
general  interests.  That  is  the  true  way  of  judging  on  such 
questions.  And  when  as  now  we  stand  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  death,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  do  this,  to  turn  to 
the  general,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  personal. 

We  may  connect  the  whole  subject  with  the  personal  life 
by  thinking  of  it  in  relation  to  him  whose  death  we  are 
commemorating,  not  in  relation  to  our  own  personal  interest 
in  it.  We  may  then  feel  that  human  life  should  be  so 
ordered  that  it  should  be  the  general  aim  to  attain  the 
utmost  completeness  within  its  reach,  it  should  not  be 
broken  off  as  it  too  often  is  unnecessarily,  and  this  for  many 
reasons.  We  want  the  utmost  possible  permanence  and 
security,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  ordinary  term  of  life 
would  tend  very  strongly  in  this  direction.  It  would  in  fact 
be  a  sign,  as  it  would  be  a  result  of  the  best  kind  of  progress, 
the  moral  progress  which  alone  truly  deserves  the  name,  and 
on  which  we  shall  find  on  examination  all  our  advance 
depends.  I  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  advantages 
of  such  a  change  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  human  life,  the 
social  advantages  I  mean.  It  would  link  more  satisfactorily 
the  generations  to  one  another.  It  identifies  the  generation 
with  the  century  which  is  the  unit  of  crur  calculation  of  time. 
It  would  introduce  a  just  proportion  into  each  life.  For  it 
would  assign  an  equal  length  to  the  preparation  for  life  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  the  period  of  rest 
after  the  active  service  had  been  performed,  leaving  between 
the  two  a  sufficient  time  for  the  exertion  of  our  active  powers. 
So  divided  life  would  give  more  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  better  feelings,  as  well  as  for  the  due  influence  of  the 
control  which  reason  should  exert.  It  would  strengthen 
the  respect  for  age  which  should  be  a  characteristic  of  all 
human  society,  for  it  would- tend  to  secure  their  legitimate 
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prominence  to  the  oid,  a  return  thus,  by  the  way,  to  the 
primeval  institutions  of  social  order.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  greater  steadiness  thus  attained,  we  might  count  on  a 
wiser  employment  of  each  separate  stage  of  life,  of  a  sounder 
estimate  of  the  duties  of  such  stage,  and  of  its  relations  to 
the  stages  between  which  each  in  its  turn  is  a  link.  A 
greater  gravity  and  dignity  would  pervade  all  our  now 
restless  and  hurried  existence.  A  most  wholesome  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear,  which  would  be  good  for  all, 
sobering,  but  not  to  any  undue  extent,  the  young,  support- 
ing and  directing  those  engaged  in  the  every-day  work  of 
life  so  long  as  they  were  so  engaged,  securing  due  honour 
for  the  old,  to  whom  it  would  bring  a  well  understood  range 
of  usefulness,  concurrently  with  a  sense  of  repose  after  the 
labours  of  life.  The  lengthening  of  the  normal  period  of  life 
is  then  a  want  which  has  its  justification  not  in  any  selfish, 
personal  demand,  but  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  race.  As  such  I  have  thought  its  considera- 
tion might  precede  that  of  the  particular  commemoration 
which  brings  us  together  to-day.  We  should  not  turn  from 
any  hopeful  thought  in  the  prospect  of  the  future,  granting 
only  that  it  have  a  rational  foundation.  Nor  whilst  we 
insist  not  on  the  personal  advantages,  need  we  shut 
them  out.  The  sweetness  of  rest  from  toil,  the  brighter 
prospect  of  the  future,  the  living  in  sight  of  the  city  over 
whose  central  dome  is  written  Humanity,  the  pleasure  of 
experience;  lastly,  the  opportunity  of  repairing  some  of 
the  mistakes  inseparable  from  our  earlier  life.  Rather  is  it 
our  wisdom  to  pursue  such  thoughts  to  their  best  con- 
sequences. 

Passing  now  to  the  direct  object  of  our  commemoration,  I 
have  already  said  that  Mr.  Preston's  life  was  extended  a  little 
over  eighty  years.  It  was  a  working  man's  life,  a  life  of 
honourable  labour,  and  in  its  outward  circumstances  of  great 
regularity.  It  was  passed  principally  in  London,  where  he  was 
born,  in  fact  entirely  so  with  the  exception  of  seven  years 
which  were  spent  in  America — in  the  United  States  of  the 
North.  During  his  stay  there  he  was  domiciled  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  but  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  other  parts  of  North  America, 
both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada.   His  residence  however  did 
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apt  pr^^ient.  In  his  later  veazs  ^ame  ^amrr  dmes  and  doaor 
competition,  ^-msequentty  an  increase:  jf  jncsrtaintv  sead 
smviety  pressing  jKion  iiira  -nth  rfae  :*reater  vtrsghr  aa  he 
^vanced  in  \<<»r^  There  is  hnr  too  much  jmund  id  dunk 
th^  this  later  strain  shortened  his  Life.  Dr  is  x  terriMe 
thin^  when  the  daily  hread.  which  ta  the  woiioig'  man  is 
always  <;uch  a  neai  notion  ex^en  3x:  die  bcsr  of  times  in  oar 
iii-ordered  industrial  existence,  becames  ±nni  dss^  m  dsN  a 
more  anxious  consideratioiu 

We  can  see  here  die  apnUcation  of  the  r^snarks  I  hegrm 
with  on  the  ^^erai  oidenn^  of  human  liie  tu  which  die 
eSlorts^  of  ail  should  be  directed,  ^mt  ler  as  he  «fiscaura§ed 
by  the  knowIed<^  that  such  orcEer  is  (fistanr,  oiuch  less  bf 
any  thou0\t  that  it  is  onanainable..  What  ieems  imprac- 
ticabie  to  us  now,  if  kept  sceai&ly  in  view  may — aay,  will — 
gradually  come  more  within  the  range  ot  practice,  Ic  i& 
-difficult  to  limit  the  advance  of  Humanity,  the  good  thin^ 
which  man's  future  has  in  store  6ac  him.  The  dr^  essiexitial 
is  to  see  very  distinctly  what  his  wants  are ;  if  we  are  ri^t 
in  our  judffment  of  them  we  shall  satisfy  them  in  due  timc- 
So^  to  particalari.<^,  in  this  matter  of  industrial  organisation 
we  may  clear  our  ideas  if  we  ask  ourselves,  guided  by  the 
life  of  which  we  are  speaking,  what  it  should  have  been 
under  happier  circumstances.  Its  time  of  practical  indus- 
trial work  should  have  been  over  for  many  j-eam.  It  is  at 
sixty-three  that  the  practical  servants  of  Humanity  entering 
on  old  age  should  be  relieved  from  their  industrial  labours, 
and,  their  existence  assured,  should  be  able  to  live  entirely  a 
civic  life,  as  men  and  not  as  producers.  I  have  been  recently 
dealing  v^ith  this  double  aspect  of  all  such  lives,  and  the 
case  before  us  now  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  said. 
This  idea  of  an  assured  existence  is  slowly  working  itself 
into  the  common  aspirations  of  our  time;  I  allude  to  the 
discus«5ions  as  to  the  institution  of  a  provision  for  old  age  in 
this  and  in  other  countries.     The  particular  form  such  an 
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institution  will  fake  need  not  concern  us.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  see  that  the  want  is  making  itself  felt 
on  its  industrial  side.  In  one  form  or  another  then,  for 
thirty-five  years  Mr.  Preston's  life  would  have  been  one  of 
labour.  Before  it  was  entered  on  there  would  have  been 
twenty-eight  years  set  apart  for  the  preparation.  After  it  was 
ended  there  would  have  opened  before  him  another  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  more  or  less  according  as  his  strength 
lasted— a  strength,  be  it  remembered,  on  which  no  overstrain 
would  have  been  put,  no  such  strain  as  that  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  these  remarks, 
in  which  I  trace  the  normal  arrangement  of  life.  For  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  characteristic  of  the  Positive  Religion  than 
another,  one  description  of  it  which  embodies  its  aim  more 
clearly,  it  is  that  it  undertakes  as  its  task  the  regulation  of 
human  life.  Hence  nothing  that  helps  us  to  be  clear  as  to 
such  regulation  can  be  out  of  place. 

Distinguishing  then  carefully  what  our  system  leads  us  to 
distinguish  in  regard  to  all  the  practical  servants  of  Hu- 
manity, in  regard  to  Her  agents  no  less  than  to  Her  ministers, 
distinctly  appreciating  in  the  first  place  their  industrial 
function,  that  which  in  the  common  view  is  their  direct 
work,  we  pass  to  the  other  aspect  of  their  existence  which 
as  we  consider  such  questions  is  the  more  important,  and 
should  more  and  more  be  treated  as  the  more  important. 
So  having  spoken  of  the  industrial  aspect  of  Mr.  Preston's 
life,  we  may  turn  our  attention  now  to  its  other  side,  the 
civic,  the  human  side,  which  if  I  mistake  not  had  with  him 
a  more  than  common  significance.  This  was  owing,  to  a 
combination  of  several  influences,  to  what  he  had  witnessed 
and  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind.  The  times  through 
which  he  lived  have  been  times  of  considerable  movement, 
it  has  been  a  period  of  unrest  in  most  directions.  Its  politi- 
cal changes  have  been  numerous,  and  in  their  working  out 
have  from  time  to  time  caused  great  excitement.  It  is 
enough  if  on  this  head  I  speak  most  of  our  own  country  and 
the  various  agitations  through  which  it  has  passed — so  often, 
it  should  not  escape  us,  in  closest  connection  with  those  of 
other  nations.  I  just  mention,  to  be  distinct,  such  points  as 
several  reform  movements  and  the  chartist  agitation.    There 
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have  been  also  very  marked  sncial  changes  which  have 
affected  the  whole  of  oar  existence.  Side  by  side  with  these 
political  and  social  changes  there  has  been,  further,  great 
intellectual  unrest,  the  stir  of  new  thoughts  of  yet  unex- 
hausted power,  a  general  ssftin^  of  opinions  and  beliefs. 

From  an  early  age,  I  gather  bota  what  I  have  been  told, 
Mr.  Preston  felt  this  latter  inffaence  strongly.  He  was 
much  occupied  with  that  which  bore  the  name  of  the  firee* 
thought  movement*  He  was  in  contact  in  early  life  with 
several  of  those  wiio  were  prominent  in  that  movement. 
For  instance,  he  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fox,  which  from  many  sources  we  know  to  have  been  a  very 
strong  influence  and  one  oi  acknowledged  value.  He  was 
also  in  contact  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  author  oi  '^The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,*'  as  later  with 
Mr.  Moncure  Conway  during  his  best  days  at  South  Place. 
In  America  again  he  was  familiar  with  the  teachings  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson.  I  cannot  say  how  it  was 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Positi\ism,  but  can  only 
g^ve  the  fact  that  he  did  become  so  acquainted,  and  that  his 
earliest  acquaintance  with  it  was  through  Newton  Hall.  It 
is  about  i6  years  since  his  connection  with  us  here  began. 
I  find  my  first  note  to  him,  as  also  Mr.  Crompton's,  bears 
the  date  1882,  or  94  in  the  Positivist  reckoning.  On  re- 
viewing his  course  in  this  matter  of  belief,  I  think  we  may 
trace  as  one  characteristic  of  his  life  that  he  was  anxious  to 
hear  for  himself  what  was  offered  by  the  various  teachers 
accessible  to  him,  and  that  early  disengaged  from  the  pre- 
vailing creed,  he  did  not  shrink  from  listening  to  those  who 
had  in  various  ways  rejected  it.  He  was  consistent  through- 
out, I  understand,  in  his  rejection  of  it — ^yet,  I  believe,  with- 
out bitterness.  His  judgment  was  against  it,  and  he  sought 
actively  for  a  substitute  for  it.  And  on  the  whole  I  infer 
that  he  was  more  interested  in  the  questions  of  opinion  than 
in  those  connected  with  political  movements,  or  perhaps  even 
with  social,  though  he  felt  keenly  the  defects  which  both, 
but  perhaps  most  particularly  the  social,  aim  at  remedying ; 
defects  which  touch  so  closely  the  daily  existence  of  the 
working  classes,  such  as  their  defective  housing,  their  diffi- 
culties even  as  to  their  food — the  inadequacy,  in  a  word, 
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of  ail  our  social  arrangements  as  concerns  tlie  immense 
majority  of  our  population.  His  language  on  this  great 
subject,  so  far  as  1  have  heard  him  speak  of  it,  evidenced  at 
once  his  sensitiveness  and  his  patient  submission  to  the 
evils  which  were  under  present  circumstances  iiiiavoidaWe. 
There  was  clearsightedness,  but  without  murmuring., 

I  can  but  speak  in  outline  of  his  life  under  both  its  aspects 
and  but  faintly  trace  his  thought  and  action.  I  hope  that  in 
what  I  have  said  in  any  estimate  of  him,  I  may  have  avoided 
giving  pain  to  those  who  were  so  near  him,  who  watched  and 
tended  him  with  such  devotion  and  affection.  We  must  be 
more  on  the  surface^social  but  not  exactly  sociable,  his 
reserve  made  a  knowledge  of  him  a  slow  acquisition.  We 
here  have  lived  side  by  side  with  him  for  sixteen  years, 
but  could  only — such  is  the  difficulty  of  human  intercourse 
— imperfectly  appreciate  him.  So  it  is,  we  move  together 
through  life  and  in  much  we  remain  apart  from  each  other. 
Yet  as  we  live  and  move  together  in  any  common  work, 
something  passes  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  process  which 
we  cannot  trace  but  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  close  of 
some  years  we  are  perceptibly  nearer  than  we  were.  This  is 
so  constantly  felt  in  ail  walks  of  life,  as  the  result  of  common 
action  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  time,  that  I  need  not  say 
more.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  was  so  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Preston.  His  presence  had  become  an  essential 
feature  of  our  meetings.  It  was  a  constant  encouragement. 
It  will  remain  such  even  now  that  it  is  withdrawn,  his 
memory  will  be  added  to  the  other  memories  which  are  so 
powerful  an  aid  in  our  religious  effort.  Whilst  we  deeply 
regret  that  we  have  lost  what  we  might  have  had,  I  mean 
his  steady  support  for  several  more  years,  we  are  sensible  of 
the  value  of  that  which  he  gave  us  so  long — we  can  go  back 
on  the  firmness  and  persistence  which  were  in  themselves  so 
strengthening  and  still  more  so  as  a  proof  that  on  the  whole 
he  found  with  us  that  which  he  wanted — a  centre  for  his 
religious  aspirations.  It  is  over  and  above  this  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  think  that  in  the  sufferings  of  his  closing  days 
he  felt  that  his  life  amongst  us  had  been  appreciated  in  a 
large  degree,  that  his  companionship  had  been  valued,  his 
worth  acknowledged.   It  gave  him,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
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saying  so,  a  real  pleasure  to  have  this  conviction.  It  was 
little  we  could  do,  we  are  often  so  powerless  to  help  even 
where  we  most  wish  it,  but  this  at  least  was  secured,  this 
sense  of  communion  and  of  sympathy  which  soothed  the  end 
of  life.  I  speak  the  more  openly  of  this  because  I  speak  of 
others.  Personally  I  was  able  to  do  so  much  less  than 
others. 

In  conclusion,  I  recur  to  the  pleasant  thought  that  Mr. 
Preston  found  in  his  association  with  us,  in  the  effort  which 
we  are  making  in  the  midst  of  much  difficulty,  a  satisfaction 
for  his  religious  aspirations.  The  value  of  this  assent  on  his 
part  is  enhanced  by  the  outline  I  have  given  of  his  manifold 
previous  experiences.  It  was  no  blind  impatient  assent 
which  those  experiences  could  allow  him  to  give.  This 
must  strike  any  one  who  thinks  over  the  record  of  what  may 
be  called  his  real,  his  inner  life.  And  I  have  full  warrant 
for  saying  that  he  did  give  us  this  assent  of  his  calm,  mature 
judgment.  When  taking  leave  of  him  it  was  evident  by  his 
expression  that  he  was  aware  that  his  death  was  approaching, 
and  that  we  in  all  probability  should  meet  no  more.  After 
a  short  silence  he  said,  very  quietly  but  firmly,  **  I  am  firm 
in  the  Faith."  The  words  meant  much  and  we  may  all 
derive  comfort  from  them.  I  can  add  nothing  to  them,  but 
accept  them  as  they  were  meant.  They  fitly  close  this  im- 
perfect commemoration,  and  justify  on  the  part  of  us  all  the 
expression  of  grateful  affection  with  which  I  think  we  should 
all  cherish  his  memory.  He  has  entered  on  an  existence  in 
which  he  will  not  cease  to  work  with  us.  The  further  we 
proceed  the  more  we  shall  be  inclined  to  say :  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  Humanity. 

*^  Another  race  hath  been  and  other  palms  are  won/* 
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POSITIVISM  IX  RELATIOA   TO   ENGLISH 
PROTESTANTISM. 

Two  AdJreists  diUvcrcd  o 

I.— EPISCOPAL  PROTESTANTISM. 

All  our  historical  study  leads  us  to  religion,  for  it  has 
to  do  with  the  life  of  Humanity — with  the  growth  of  the 
human  organism,  the  body  poHtic  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  its  growth  towards  unity,  and  unity  for  the  society  as 
for  the  individual  is  religion.  As  men  are  brou<^ht  nearer  to 
one  another  and  so  come  more  into  sight  of  the  unity  of  the 
race  despite  all  differences,  as  they  come  more  directly  that 
is  into  the  presence  of  Humanity,  the  importance  of  the  only 
basis  on  which  Humanity  can  establish  Her  power  becomes 
more  manifest.  And  therefore  an  universal  religion  or 
religious  unity  is  increasingly  the  object  of  all  higher  aspira- 
tions. The  obstacles  which  hinder  the  advent  of  this  religion 
may  for  a  time  seem  so  insurmountable  that  the  aspiration 
is  abandoned  and  treated  as  visionary,  but  the  want  of  which 
it  is  the  expression  is  too  real  for  this  to  be  more  than  a 
passing  despondency.  Through  failure  and  disappointment 
the  want  and  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  that  want  become 
more  assured  and  clearer.  There  is  attained  a  juster  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  removal  are  better  apprehended.  The  resistance 
enlarges  our  conceptions,  stimulates  our  energy,  and  deepens 
our  conviction. 

If  this  is  the  tendency  of  our  historical  study  it  is  but 
natural  that  as  we  come  lower  down  in  the  series  of  historical 
preparations  for  the  definitive  state  of  mankind,  nearer  that 
is  to  our  own  times,  this  predominance  of  religious  considera- 
tions becomes  more  marked.  What  we  may  escape  in 
antiquity  in  a  degree,  forces  itself  upon  us  throughout 
modern  history.     This  is  evident  as  to  medieval  history,  but 
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it  is  no  less  true  of  the  period  which  follows  on  the  middle 
ages.  Modern  political  history — the  history  of  the  troubled 
period  of  five  centuries  which  is  covered  by  the  present 
month  of  Modern  Policy — is  found  to  be  inseparably  linked 
with  the  question  of  religious  unity.  What  has  been  the 
one  function  which  has  been  common  to  all  the  statesmen 
who  are  the  true  concrete  representatives  of  the  abstract 
conception — Modern  Policy?  Has  it  not  been  the  dealing 
with  the  anarchy  of  the  time  ?  And  that  anarchy  is  but  the 
expression  of  the  absence  of  all  religious  direction  of  the 
Western  world  as  a  whole,  an  absence  consequent  on  the 
decay  of  the  medieval  faith  and  the  decadence  of  the  power 
which  in  the  name  of  that  faith  wielded  such  a  direction. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  medieval  Catholicism  was  veiled 
for  a  time  under  an  apparent  unity.  But  no  appearance 
could  conceal  the  fact  that  there  was  disunion  within,  nor 
obviate  the  necessity  of  some  substitute  for  the  lost  guidance. 
This  substitute  was  found  in  the  strengthening  of  the  political 
power,  as  in  the  formation  of  larger  aggregates  for  it  to  act 
upon  and  control.  This  characterises  the  period  represented 
by  Louis  XI.  whilst  the  outward  apparent  union  subsisted. 
When  the  veil  was  rent  and  the  disunion  was  a  patent  fact, 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  all,  the  effort  to  secure  some 
effective  substitute  had  to  be  greater  than  before.  Is  it  not 
in  this,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  greater  disunion  and  in 
the  necessity  of  increased  effort  to  meet  it,  that  we  may  find 
a  partial  explanation  of  a  peculiar  series  of  events  in  modern 
history,  coincident  with  the  increase  of  religious  disruption  ? 
I  allude  to  the  attempts  of  one  power  after  another  to 
establish  a  wider  empire  in  Europe.  These  attempts  have 
been  generally  condemned  as  the  mere  ambition  of  individual 
rulers,  leading  them  to  the  resumption  of  the  design  of 
universal  empire.  This  aim  was  attributed  to  the  Austro- 
Spanish  house  in  the  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries,  to  the 
French  monarchy  in  the  later  years  of  the  17th  and  the 
opening  of  the  i8th.  May  there  not  have  been  in  both  cases 
an  instinct  of  the  need  of  control  for  the  discordant  European 
forces  on  a  larger  scale,  a  compression  from  without  where 
the  inward  bond  was  at  an  end  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  break  up  of  the  religious  unity  of 
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Western  Europe  by  the  rise  of  Protestantism  colours  the 
whole  of  the  three  centuries  which  followed.  The  wars  and 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  were  the  more  or  less  direct 
consequence  of  this  event,  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  to 
give  it  its  ordinary  name,  are  the  real  burden  of  history 
throughout  the  period.  Catholic  against  Protestant  for  two 
centuries  ;  Catholic  and  Protestant  against  the  Deism  in 
which  the  earlier  struggle  seemed  likely  to  issue  : — such,  if 
we  analyse  it  closely,  is  I  believe  a  correct  statement  of  the 
real  movement.  May  I  advance  a  step,  and  in  the  union  of 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Deist  in  opposition  to  the  new 
human  religion  which  is  to  supersede  them  all,  may  we  not 
find  the  completion  of  the  series,  the  third  term  of  the 
historical  progression. 

For  the  present  it  is  with  the  Protestant  movement  that 
I  am  concerned.  I  have  said  what  I  have  said  from  the 
wish  to  keep  myself  and  my  hearers  at  the  central  stand- 
point, at  the  point  of  view  of  the  ensemble,  of  the  whole,  as 
we  are  so  strongly  urged  to  do  in  all  cases,  such  generality 
being  an  essential  characteristic  of  all  really  Positivist 
thought.  This  done,  my  immediate  subject  for  to-day  and 
for  the  last  Sunday  of  this  month  of  Frederic  comes  into 
view.  It  is  Protestantism  and  our  relation  to  it,  the  religion 
from  which  under  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms  we  are 
most  of  us  sprung,  and  the  one  which  is  in  this  country 
predominant. 

What  then  is  our  attitude  towards  Protestantism  ?  How 
are  we  to  look  on  it  in  the  past  ?  How  to  act  towards  it  in 
the  present  ?  We  can  hardly  separate  the  two  questions, 
though  it  is  the  second  which  is  more  strictly  my  subject. 
It  is  a  very  dlilicult  one  but  also  a  practical  one.  We  are, 
as  I  have  said,  most  of  us  sprung  from  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  Protestantism  ;  we  are,  unfortunately  for  us,  of 
necessity  under  the  influence  of  its  traditions.  We  are  in 
this  country  practically  most  in  connection  with  it  as  regards 
our  estimation  and  our  action.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  you  that  within  the  limits  of  two  sermons  I  can  but 
offer  to  your  patient  indulgent  consideration  a  very  general 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

I  shall  best  deal  with  it,  perhaps,  if  I  do  not  detach  what 
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I  say  from  historical  considerations,  if  I  connect  my  treat- 
ment with  our  present  month  and  the  great  Protestant  names 
in  this  portion  of  our  Calendar.  At  any  rate  we  shall  thus 
interweave  with  any  practical  conclusions  the  element  of 
commemoration  on  which  we  set  such  store. 

Two  weeks  are  given  to  Protestantism  or  its  representa- 
tives. One,  the  first  of  the  two,  is  given  to  it  almost 
exclusively,  the  single  exception  being  the  wise  and  patient 
French  statesman,  THdpital,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
politiqties,  the  political  party  which  sought  to  moderate  the 
two  religious  parties  and  was  in  a  certain  degree  therefore 
indifferent,  stood  aloof  and  impartial  between  them.  The 
second  week  is  less  exclusively  given  up  to  Protestantism, 
yet  with  a  very  strong  preponderance  of  Protestant  names, 
some  very  ultra- Protestant,  some  perhaps  more  deistical  than 
Protestant.  The  presiding  names  of  these  two  weeks  may 
serve,  in  conjunction  with  their  respective  subordinates,  to 
indicate  to  us  an  useful  distinction  in  our  treatment  of  Protes- 
tantism, a  division  within  the  mass  designated  by  the  term 
Protestant.  I  need  but  remind  you  that  Protestantism  has 
not  been  one  and  uniform,  but  manifold  and  very  broken — 
proverbial  for  its  variations.  This  has  been  at  once  its 
strength,  its  weakness,  and  its  reproach,  this  will  explain  its 
fall,  its  probable  disappearance  by  absorption  into  more 
logical  forms  of  belief. 

But  I  have  no  reason  to  insist  now  on  the  variations. 
Rather  shall  I  confine  myself  to  one  principal  division  in 
Protestantism  viewed  as  an  impelling  power  of  considerable 
strength  for  a  time— to  the  division  above  alluded  to,  which 
is  easily  linked  to  the  names  of  William  the  Silent  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Protector  Cromwell  on  the  other.  The 
distinct  phases  of  Protestantism  which  these  two  statesmen 
represent  are  the  governmental  and  more  organic  form  as 
opposed  to  the  more  individual  and  dispersive  form,  a  dis- 
tinction not  unaptly  embodied  in  two  very  familiar  terms — 
Prelacy  and  Puritanism.  The  use  of  these  two  names  as 
constituting  the  matter  of  my  discussion  may  show  that  it  is 
no  part  of  my  object  to  examine  Protestantism  as  a  religious 
theory,  but  rather  to  take  the  practical  embodiments  of  it, 
the  forms  under  which  it  still  presents  itself,  in  considerable 
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if  decreasing  strength.  Enough  if  in  regard  to  its  theory  1 
say  that  as  Fositivists  we  reject  it  in  principle — that  we  are 
more  aUen  to  it  than  we  are  to  medieval  CathoHcism,  that  in 
all  its  forms  it  clashes  with  our  conclusions,  that  it  is  absolute 
and  we  are  relative,  anarchical  and  we  are  organic,  individua- 
list and  we  are  social,  contemptuous  towards  all  other  forms 
of  religion  where  we  are  sympathetic. 

Such  a  rejection  of  its  principles  does  not  prevent  our 
seeing  that  it  had  a  justification,  and  that  the  evils  to  which 
it  led  had  historically  much  to  compensate  them.  We  can 
preserve  unimpaired  the  relative  character  of  all  our  judg- 
ments. 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  William  the  Silent  as  the 
representative  of  the  Protestantism  which  was  employed  by 
the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  we  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  he  and  the  work  in  which  he  is  the  chief  figure,  are 
not  on  the  face  of  things  strictly  concerned  with  Protestant- 
ism, but  rather  with  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  seven  northern  provinces  of  the  j 
Netherlands.  What  meets  us  is  in  short  a  political  not  a  1^ 
religious  question.  So  it  is  externally,  and  it  is  by  this 
political  result,  fraught  with  such  important  consequences  to 
Europe,  that  is  determined  the  position  in  the  Calendar 
assigned  to  the  eminent  leader  who  contributed  so  much  to 
its  achievement,  who  gave  his  life  for  it.  The  contest 
between  Spain  and  the  Republic  was,  it  may  be  shortly  said, 
an  analogous  struggle  to  that  between  Persia  and  Greece, 
The  history  of  European  thought  would  have  been  radically 
changed  had  Holland  failed  to  make  good  its  separate 
existence.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  underneath  any 
political  exterior  the  resistance  of  the  Dutch  to  Spain  drew 
the  vigour  and  constancy  which  it  needed  from  the  religious 
impulse  on  which  it  rested,  in  other  words  from  the  under- 
lying forces  of  Protestantism  which  William  could  evoke  and 
yet  control. 

So  it  is,  that  whilst  allowing  the  power  of  these  forces, 
we  are  conscious  that  these  were  swayed  and  directed  by  the 
statesmen  to  a  definite  and  organic  end  in  this  particular 
case,  to  the  creation  of  at  least  a  semi-independent  State. 
We  see  that  it  is  governmental  Protestantism  with  which 
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VVM  liHvn  to  cl(»,  Nor  is  it  otherwise  if  we  turn  to  the 
I'lHiMHlun!  \\\\vv  of  Kngland,  to  the  great  Tudor  Queen  who 
W»M»  liiMl  witl^  Huch  interest  the  rise  of  Holland  under 
NVdIituw  the  Silent,  and  who  on  his  death,  to  her  own  great 
VUk,  threw  herself  into  the  cause  which  he  had  upheld  at  the 

V  oht  ol  hiii  life,  I  ha^*e  elsewhere  quoted  the  words  of  one 
o(  her  contemporar>'  sovereigns:  She  had  taken  the  diadem 
fvoiw  her  head  and  stadoed  it  oq  the  chance  crf^  war.  In 
Ivngland  as  in  HoUand  we  hare  Protestantisin  in  most 
intimate  unicvn  uith  the  State — an  mxioa  resting  on  the 
princifvle  ci  suKxniiaatSDQ  to  the  State.  Sodi  was  the  form 
whuh  it  naixiralhr  wKxe  by  Tirtxae  of  its  ori^^in.  Elizabeth 
tnhe^rjitd  ii  trees  ^isr  itisser.  znd  was  determined  to  maintain 
:il,  M:tnt  CikrhSbr  r^arr  FV^oestant  in  teeiing  it  was  with 
btsr  a  ^ixir$onc  zc  tvuct  ami  jyi^ermnent  hr  more  titan  of 
TtO^lfu'Ufi.  iiur>. :  ic  wtior.  ir  xr  posstian  Sirced  upon  her 
tilt  UtaiUr^tr  if  :3ie  Rrrtn^airt  canse  in  Eurnpe  :  of  govern- 
mjiti;  iir  iiht  iesiry  simt  :iic  <iarrger  to  rrer  ^jwn  rule,  to  the 
cuix:  u  :ne  Twnauxav.  -roich  lurked  st  die  Puritanism 
45^j%\viu^  ifTiumt  iiar  H:  jume»  'vrnca  was  dominarrc  in 
>5^iK!;iiiu»  r^tt  ^uosoiacm:  !xisaiiy  'M  the  En^^liah  E^te^^tant- 
sin  iAi<  :i«uit;itisutr  tnd  idScanJr.  icrspted  die  crsatroc  of 
.iK  *'  iuot>v  r!te  Siaue  C^turcir*  die  Pmtestant  EpscOTal 
v^^^ruic^^^  ^Mss  "^tntitatta ttte  most  pramment  and  most  powerfi£ 
'C*iu  >*  ISn^tiba  I-^^tescmtKou  Ovt2--borne  ^r  a  nnie 
.iU«.'\<  v^t^  «;^f^A£  crvii  .var»  :t  refflined  Its  ^Ripremacy  on  titi? 

s^N^c^okiiOii    'i   :iTti    nunarciiy — die  event  which   closed    tht 

..u  j^     '-lU^sc  ^%ii^je*i  *Tum   104U  to  r6d»3.     Speaking  of  the 

x^..w     i     itiii  c\*ttc«:>t  tn  reiatiaii  tu  reli^on,  Arnold  sa}-5 : 

v^    ^>U4t    vjus  sinjpiiariy  ocvouraMe  to  the  supporters  of 

*:v    ''  :'.:UkXvitiia  r^iutTnAtioa  against  the   Roman  Catholics 

\!    ^K  ^vic.  uui  aic<uas>t  the  Ptiritans  on  the  other.     It  was 

vs.  vis-vi  vaaw  lin:  Church  of  England  was  to  remain  at  once 

'lovOw^iiU  vUiu  KptscopAlt  acknowledging  the  royal  supre- 

;uvv\    uivi  s^Uimn^  :t:^  hierarchy  ;  repelling  alike  Romanism 

V  Ki  ^unUiusiu:  maintaining  the  reform  already  effected, 
•V  «:  *;->^;  Ait>  rtiucm  or  change  beyond  it.  This  is  the  first 
i  kI  ovoviN  'mpn!:ssian  which  we  draw  from  the  sight  of 
liu  Muk*  'kid  when  the  smoke  is  cleared  away;  all  other 
..aii^i^tJ^  juic  beaten  down,  the  standard  of  the  Protestant 
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and  Episcopal  Church  of  England  appears  to  float  alone 
triumphant." 

This  slight  historical  retrospect  Justifies  me  in  giving  the 
first  place  in  my  treatment  to  this  regal,  episcopal  Pro- 
testantism, that  which  has  been  represented  by  the  so-called 
National  Church.  I  may  speak  very  shortly  on  the  past  of 
that  Church,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  It  has 
been  at  all  times  in  the  main  true  to  its  origin,  the  creature 
of  the  State  it  has  at  all  times  been  subservient  to  the  Slate, 
equally  when  that  State  has  been  monarchical  as  when  it 
has  been  aristocrat ical.  As  subordinate  and  subser\'ient  to 
the  crown  or  the  aristocracy  it  has  never  been  a  real  spiritual 
power.  It  is  not  one  now,  it  never  can  be  one;  so  closely  is 
it  leagued  with  the  temporal,  so  wholly  identified  with  the 
upper  classes  of  the  nation  and  with  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  those  classes.  This,  its  peculiar  weakness,  a  weakness 
congenital  and  inherent,  cannot  be  disguised  even  now  when 
it  is  exerting  itself  to  redeem  its  varied  and  often  unworthy 
past.  It  is  not  deficient,  as  we  see  daily,  in  regard  to  the 
claims  it  puts  forward.  Within  our  own  memorj'  those 
claims  have  become  more  bold  and  more  priestly.  But  let  it 
try  and  become  a  really  spiritual  power,  let  its  clergy  speak 
and  act  as  a  true  priesthood,  let  them  as  the  voice  of  the 
Church  judge  the  temporal  power  which  seems  so  friendly 
to  them,  and  they  would  soon  find  on  what  an  insecure 
foundation  the  high  position  assigned  their  Church  rests  in 
practice. 

This  defect  in  principle  and  the  resulting  weakness  once 
stated,  we  may  turn  to  the  better  side  of  the  institution  as  it 
exists,  and  then  to  the  question  with  which  we  began,  viz,, 
as  to  our  own  conduct  in  relation  to  it.  We  cannot  but 
recognize  the  amount  of  power  it  still  wields,  the  amount  of 
service  it  still  renders  and  which  it  seeks  to  increase.  It  is 
strong  in  its  inheritance,  in  its  institutions,  its  buildings,  its 
ritual,  in  the  beauty  and  decorum  of  its  services.  It  is 
strong  in  its  traditional  hold  on  the  governing  classes,  in  its 
social  prestige,  which  is  constantly  drawing  to  it  large  con- 
tributions from  the  ranks  of  its  hereditary  opponents.  Some- 
what of  the  latest  it  is  repentant  for  its  past  neglect — perhaps 
even  of  its  deliberate  purpose  to  leave  its  poorer  members 
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uninstructed.  It  is  now  as  eager  in  the  cause  of  what  it 
calls  education  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  averse  to  it.  In 
all  directions  we  see  it  active  and  awakening  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  order  in  which  it  finds  itself;  it  is  loud  in  the 
assertion  of  its  competence  to  deal  with  that  order. 

And  apart  from  this  somewhat  over  noisy  assertion  and 
impatient  activity,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the 
spirit  which  is  now  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  in  its 
members,  both  clergy  and  laity — the  spirit  of  greater  conces- 
sion, of  enlarged  sympathy  with  those  who  are  outside  of  it 
or  opposed  to  them.  There  is  an  increase  of  readiness  to 
acknowledge  the  shortcomings  of  the  institution,  and  the 
consequent  at  any  rate  partial  justification  of  the  opposition 
which  it  has  evoked.  Similarly  there  is  an  increased  disposi- 
tion to  introduce  into  the  Church's  action  elements  to  which 
great  importance  has  been  attached  by  her  enemies  in  the 
past.  The  prelatical  attitude  has  been  modified  in  the 
direction  of  what  I  may  term  a  more  presbyteral,  so  as  to 
bring  the  haughty  and  persecuting  episcopacy  of  the  pre-and- 
post  revolution  times  into  the  more  moderate  form  which 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  after  the  Commonwealth, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  bishops  during  the  Commonwealth, 
Archbishop  Usher,  would  have  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  contending  parties.  In  another  direc- 
tion again  the  enlarged  and  more  human  spirit  may  be  seen 
exerting  its  influence — I  mean  in  the  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  difficulties  which  beset  the  whole  question  of 
theological  belief,  and  as  a  natural  inference,  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  merits  that  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  those  in 
whom  these  difficulties  are  allowed  to  set  aside  their  earlier 
belief.  The  unity  of  aim  is  allowed  for  under  the  extremest 
divergence  as  to  means.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  better 
tendencies  are  partial  and  limited  in  their  influence,  but 
they  do  not  the  less  deserve  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  must  be  in  so  large  a  corporate  body  a  variety  of 
currents  and  agencies,  the  more  so  when  we  allow  for  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  formed  and  has  developed,  for 
the  external  influences  amidst  which  it  has  existed  always 
and  must  continue  to  exist.  The  compromise  which  from 
the  first  it  represents  never  can  cease  to  affect  its  whole  life. 
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My  remarks  are  meant  to  recognise   one  current   and  its 
value. 

It  is  towards  such  a  Church  that  we  ask  ourselves  how 
we  ought  to  act.  The  answer  cannot  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  I  must  simplify  it  as  far  as  I  can.  Certain  parts 
of  the  answer  are  very  clear.  There  can  for  instance  be 
no  doubt  of  what  must  be  our  persistent  aim  in  regard  to  it 
as  a  State  Church.  We  are  bound  surely  by  all  our  princi- 
ples steadily  if  not  impatiently  to  promote  its  disestablish- 
ment— as  also  its  disendowment  so  far  as  its  endowments 
depend  on  the  State.  We  are  bound  to  do  all  we  can  to 
place  it  on  a  level  with  all  other  religious  bodies  of  what 
kind  soever,  to  make  it  a  purely  voluntary  institution  de- 
pending exclusively  on  its  own  members  for  its  support. 
This  must  be  the  ultimate  end  we  keep  in  view  without  any 
hesitation  as  to  its  justice.  The  method  by  ,which  it  is  to  be 
attained  will  be  determined  for  us — what  we  have  to  attend 
to  is  the  formation  of  the  opinion  which  is  the  necessary 
preliminary.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  what  is  proposed 
will  come  about.  The  outworks  of  the  institution  have 
fallen  in  Ireland,  have  been  condemned  in  Wales.  In  our 
colonies  the  Episcopal  Church  rests  on  voluntaryism.  The 
Mother  Church  must  sooner  or  later  follow. 

Meanwhile,  so  long  as  it  stands  on  its  inherited  basis, 
whilst  it  yet  exercises  a  considerable  power,  we  have  to  act 
towards  it  on  the  general  principle  on  which  we  act  towards 
all  the  depositaries  of  power — the  principle,  that  is,  of  not 
questioning  the  origin  of  such  power,  but  of  looking  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used.  Again  it  is  purely  through  opinion 
that  we  act.  As  all  other  constituents  of  the  social  state  of 
England  the  Episeopal  Church  is  very  amenable  to  opinion. 
It  cannot  be  charged  with  delicient  appreciation  of  this  moral 
power.  It  may,  perhaps  does,  misunderstand  at  particular 
seasons  the  true  bent  of  opinion,  but  it  has  showed  considera- 
ble sensitiveness,  a  real  anxiety  to  meet  as  far  as  it  can  its 
requirements.  It  may  within  limits  be  roused  to  a  truer 
interpretation  of  its  duties — ^to  a  higher  morality,  to  a  more 
lively  feeling  of  the  necessity,  in  presence  of  the  advancing 
Humanity,  of  adopting  a  freer  spiritualty.  As  its  conscious- 
ness of  its  hampered  position  deepens,  as  it  becomes  more 
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alive  to  the  hindrance  opposed  to  its  proper  functions  by  its 
subservience  to  the  temporal  power,  it  may  come  of  itself 
and  from  within  to  demand  that  severance  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  State  which  so  fetters  its  higher  usefulness. 
There  have  been  frequent  signs  of  a  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

All  this  bears  however  mainly  on  our  estimate  of  and 
conduct  towards  this  Episcopal  Protestantism  as  an  institu- 
tion. There  remains  another  aspect  of  the  whole  question — 
our  relations  as  members  of  another  community  to  the 
members  of  this  church  community,  our  relations  as  indi- 
viduals in  both  cases.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  within 
the  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that  we  do  at 
present,  and  shall  still  more  in  the  immediate  future,  find  the 
greatest  intelligence  of  and  sympathy  with  our  own  aims. 
Nowhere  can  we  look  with  more  confidence  to  be  accepted 
for  such  teaching  as  we  offer  in  conformity  with  our  own 
highest  conceptions.  It  may  not  take  any  formal  outward 
shape,  but  in  spirit  we  may  be  sure  that  the  religious  league 
which  our  Master  speaks  of  exists  between  us  and  many  of 
the  Church  of  England.  My  experience  has  been  very 
pleasant  in  this  respect.  I  have  often  been  met,  not  with 
indifference  or  aversion,  but  with  the  kindest,  most  unhesi- 
tating recognition.  The  preservation  even  in  an  imperfect 
form  of  the  church  organisation  secures  their  appreciation  of 
those  who,  however  misled  as  they  must  think  in  their 
judgment,  are  yet  labouring  to  create  a  new  organisation 
with  the  same  great  objects,  the  union  in  a  common  faith 
and  in  a  common  discipline  of  those  who  have  rejected  the 
older  beliefs  and  have  been  in  consequence  left  without  a 
discipline.  We  differ  in  short  on  the  basis  of  our  doctrines, 
but  this  difference  admitted  we  agree  as  to  what  we  want,  the 
guidance  and  government  of  what  we  both  alike  feel  to  be  a 
troubled  and  discordant  society.  I  do  not  know,  said  a  valued 
friend  of  strong  Christian  belfef  and  practice,  what  to  say  of 
your  prospect  after  death,  but  up  to  the  grave  1  am 
thoroughly  with  you.  Others  I  doubt  not  have  had  the 
same  kind  of  experience,  and  where  we  find  such  a  spirit  we 
may  be  sure  that  both  those  who  show  it  and  those  to  whom 
it  is  shown  may  work  together  in  wholesomest  co-operation 
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— their  spiritual  concert  overriding  their  inevitable  separation. 
We  may  ail  contribute  to  lessen  the  sense  of  separation,  to 
augment  the  concert. 

In  a  word,  our  attitude  towards  this  Episcopal  form,  as 
towards  all  forms  of  Protestantism,  is  definable  as  most 
inflexible  in  principle,  we  would  destroy  it  by  replacing  it ; 
as  most  conciliatory  in  practice  even  if  we  judge  it  at  times 
severely.  We  allow  its  services,  we  honour  its  ^eat  names, 
we  join  it  in  its  better  aspirations,  and  adopt  into  our  own 
its  nobler  traditions,  we  co-operate  in  its  best  work. 

So  1  would  condense  my  conclusions  on  a  subject  which 
I  have  found  very  difficult. 


Reading — Psalm 
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11.— NONCONFORMIST   PROTESTANTISM. 

1  continue  to-day  the  subject  which  I  began  the  Sunday 
before  last,  viz.,  our  practical  relation  to  Protestantism. 
What  is  our  attitude  towards  it  was  the  question  I  undertook 
to  answer,  and  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  regard 
to  one  of  its  forms.  I  would  remind  you  that  I  said  at  the 
outset  that  I  should  throughout  confine  myself  to  one 
principal  division  in  Protestantism  as  seen  in  England,  a 
division  easily  connected  with  the  names  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant statesmen  who  preside  over  their  respective  weeks  in 
the  Calendar,  William  the  Silent  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Protector  Cromwell  on  the  other.  An  interval  of  about  two 
generations  separates  them.  They  were  taken  as  represen- 
tatives, the  one  of  the  governmental  and  more  organic  form, 
the  other  of  the  more  individual  and  dispersive  form.     And 
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we  used  as  designations  of  the  two  forms  the  terms  Prelacy 
and  Puritanism. 

Of  these  two  I  took  Prelacy  or  Episcopal  Protestantism 
first,  leaving  Puritanism  for  to-day.  It  is  the  more  popular 
and  also  the  more  logical  form  of  Protestantism,  its  more 
genuine  and  characteristic  development ;  it  does  not  recoil 
from  the  consequence  of  its  principles,  and  so  it  exhibits 
most  markedly  its  tendency  to  variation  and  dispersion. 
There  is  a  certain  unity,  or  at  least  uniformity,  in  its  pre- 
latical  rival,  which  is  in  fact  historically  identified  with  acts 
of  uniformity.  This  relative  unity  we  lose  when  we  come 
to  Nonconformist  Protestants.  Their  divisions  are  numerous 
and  constantly  on  the  increase.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  it  will  require  a  considerable  effort  to  introduce  the 
degree  of  unity  which  is  indispensable  to  a  clear  judgment. 
To  effect  this  we  must  somewhat  arbitrarily  concentrate  our 
attention  on  some  of  the  partial  embodiments  and  regard 
them  as  representative.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  so  general  a 
treatment  as  can  be  given  here,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
select  some  as  representative  and  exclude  others. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  quite  in  the  general  this 
strong  dispersive  tendency  in  Puritan  Protestantism.  It 
flows  directly  from  its  tenets  which,  in  principle  common 
to  both  the  forms  above  given,  were  in  practice  more  un- 
checked in  the  later.  It  was  a  correct  instinct  which  led 
the  extremer  Protestants  to  couple  Prelacy  with  Popery. 
For  both,  if  in  different  degrees,  interfered  with  that  un- 
limited exercise  of  private  judgment  which  is  a  fundamental 
dogma  of  Protestantism.  And  in  both,  though  again  in 
diff'erent  degrees,  the  idea  of  church  union  controls  the 
counter  theory  of  the  infallibility  and  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Bible  on  which  Protestantism  is  based.  The  dictum  of 
Chillingworth  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants  is  in  accordance  with  historical  facts. 

To  this  point  I  shall  return  later.  The  remarks  I  have 
made  may  introduce  a  particular  form  of  the  Puritan  move- 
ment which  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over,  but  which  may 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  proper  subject  of  to-day.  I  mean 
the  Presbyterian  form.  Puritanism  as  it  appeared  at  first 
in  England  was  especially  connected  with  Presbyterianism. 
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I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  the  influences  under  which 
it  was  so  connected.  It  may  be  enough  to  mention  the 
contact  of  the  exiles  who  fled  from  the  persecution  under 
Mary  Tudor  with  Geneva,  and  the  adhesion  of  Scotland  to 
the  institutions  of  Calvin,  Presbyterianism  however,  despite 
these  influences,  was  for  England  an  episode^an  episode  on 
which  much  would  have  to  be  said  were  we  treating  at 
length  the  religious  history  of  our  country.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  say  that  it  struggled  for  its  existence  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  close  alliance  between  the  English  and  Scotch  oppo- 
nents of  Charles  I,  and  Laud,  it  was  for  a  time  strongly 
urged  upon  England  as  the  condition  of  the  alliance ;  that 
it  was  for  a  time  even  accepted  as  the  dominant  theory,  as 
the  State  religion  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  it 
could  only  very  imperfectly  convert  its  claim  into  fact.  Only 
two  districts  of  England  consented  to  its  establishment — 
London  and  Lancashire.  As  it  asserted  itself  more  loudly . 
it  called  out  a  stronger  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  it,  for  it 
was  as  intolerant  as  the  Episcopal  Church  it  sought  to 
supersede.  The  very  idea  of  toleration  was  distasteful  to  il. 
It  considered  it  sinful.  It  looked  therefore  on  the  Indepen- 
dents as  its  deadliest  enemies.  Its  hostility  to  them  fed  it 
to  forward  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  but  it  found  that 
it  had  miscalculated  its  power.  Monarchy  implied  Episco- 
pacy, and  Presbyterianism  as  a  governing  power  soon  ceased 
to  be.  It  found  itself  the  object  of  the  unceasing  animosity 
of  the  Church  which  for  a  time  it  had  displaced.  It  was 
persecuted,  as  all  the  Puritan  sects  were  persecuted,  by  the 
Royahst  Parliament.  "  It  lost  its  hold  on  England  and 
became  practically  a  purely  Scotch  institution.  In  Scotland, 
after  a  long  struggle,  it  finally  triumphed  over  Episcopacy. 

So  much  we  must  allow  in  its  favour.  It  had  in  it  the 
power  to  form  a  strong  Church  Union,  a  National  Church. 
It  asserted  itself  as  a  spiritualty,  rejecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  State.  It  taught  and  disciplined  the  nation  in  which  it 
prevailed.  It  was  superior  in  idea  to  the  subservient  Epis- 
copacy both  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  fact,  in  spirit  and 
in  aim  it  was  much  nearer  than  it  supposed  to  the  Popery 
and  Prelacy  which  were  the  objects  of  its  aversion.     Of  all 
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the  forms  of  Puritanism  it  showed  the  greatest  capacity  for 
organisation.  It  could  not  altogether  be  passed  over  from  its 
temporary  prominence  in  England,  where  it  left  behind  it  a 
certain  trace. 

These  brief  remarks  will  explain  why  I  restrict  myself  to 
the  English  Nonconformists  as  they  gradually  develop  into 
sects  of  great  power  and  numbers,  rivalling  if  not  exceeding 
when  taken  together  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  use  the  word 
sect  in  its  strict  meaning — a  religious  body  with  separate 
action  and  government,  a  portion  cut  out  from  the  whole. 
In  this  sense  all  previous  religions  stand  in  the  relation  of 
sects  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

With  this  introduction  we  may  enter  on  our  real  subject 
— on  English  Puritanism.  As  before,  I  do  not  separate  my 
treatment  of  it  from  historical  considerations. 

When  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  entered  London,  its 
citizens  greeted  her  with  the  offering  of  a  Bible.  She  ac- 
cepted it  gracefully  and  said  she  would  read  therein.  The 
act  was  understood  to  mean  on  her  part  the  reversal  of  her 
sister's  policy  and  the  adoption  of  Protestantism  as  the 
national  religion.  It  was  understood  by  her  people  that  the 
book  should  have  free  course,  be  accessible  to  all  without 
restriction.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  to  Queen 
and  people  the  book  was  the  word  of  God,  a  direct  inspiration 
not  to  be  questioned.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Queen 
equally  with  her  Protestant  subjects  considered  it  open  to 
the  free  interpretation  of  each  believer  without  regard  to 
competence — whether  they  equally  accepted  it  as  the  ultimate 
appeal  on  all  matters.  However  this  may  be,  the  Book 
became  the  one  common  object  of  study.  It  formed  the 
mould  into  which  the  thought  of  the  nation  was  poured — it 
fashioned  its  language.  It  was  the  intellectual  food  on 
which  were  nurtured  the  generations  which  closed  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  watched  with  growing  distrust  the  policy  of 
her  Stuart  successors.  It  was  the  supreme  guide  of  all 
religious  Protestants.  The  extent  of  its  power  may  be 
gathered  from  the  degree  in  which  it  coloured  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  daily  life — the  daily  life  not  only  of  those  who  were  in 
the  fuller  sense  Puritans,  but  of  those  who  in  the  course  of 
the  disputes  between  the  King  and  Parliament  were  led  to 
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decide  in  favour  of  the   King.     Or  turn  to  the  two  great 
Puritan  poets,  Miiton  and  Bunyan,  and  see  how  then-  whole 
being  was  permeated  by  the  Hible  conceptions.     It  was 
common  possession — a  bond  of  union,  and  it  has  never 
to  be  so  since. 

But  it  was  also  not  less  the  source  of  di: 
complaint  of  Elizabeth  that  she  could  not  und 
the  Puritans  wanted,  to  what  they  were  tendil 
the   instinctive   consciousness   of    the    Statesin 
belief  of  the  nation   was   undergoing  a  solveQ 
process  undermining  the  established 
and  State.     In  her  own  time  the  Quev        n 
within  tolerable  limits  the  tendency  tn  ^ 
so  partly  by  very  harsh  oppression,  gi 

personal  popularity  and  the  univer  „j  " 

identified  with  the  common  cause,  .  1        iroi 

Protestantism. 

It  is  difUcuIt  for  us  to  understand  this  absolute  f  in 

the  Bible  as  the  ultimate  authority,  but  that  it  was  ao  re- 
garded is  certain.  I  again  refer  to  Milton,  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  men,  who  could  and  did  stand  alone,  unable  to 
join  any  one  of  the  numerous  sects  around  him,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  spiritual  aspiration  of  England. 
Vou  can  trace  in  him  no  misgiving  on  this  point. 

What  have  we  then  ?  We  have  a  book  the  symbol  of  the 
national  belief,  worked  by  time  and  study  and  the  general 
sympathy  into  the  very  being  of  the  nation,  conceived  to  be 
its  own  interpreter,  or  open  at  any  rate  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  all  equally.  As  the  Word  of  God  it  over- 
rode all  social  and  political  reasonings.  Its  decisions  as 
deduced  by  its  readers  were  final.  Conceive  how  all  this 
would  act  on  a  nation  freshly  entered  into  possession  of  a 
blessing  from  which  it  had  been  long  debarred — a  nation 
in  the  first  fervour  of  a  religious  change,  and  invested  with 
the  championship  of  that  change — but  denied  under  the  new 
order  which  succeeded  Elizabeth's  government  scope  for  its 
energies  in  upholding  its  faith.  It  was  but  natural  that 
under  these  conditions  there  should  be  a  growing  division, 
which  was  not  in  any  way  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  com- 
bined unwisdom  of  the  King  and  the  Bishops  who  sought 
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to  restrain  this  divergence  and  to  crush  into  uniformity  a 
nation  instinct  with  revolutionary  life. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Puritan  move- 
ment grew.  For  some  time  they  aimed  only  at  greater 
liberty  in  worship,  asking  for  certain  concessions.  These 
refused,  they  sought  safety  in  a  voluntary  exile.  Their  re- 
sistance then  was  originally  passive  and  entirely  religious. 
There  came  a  change  when  the  political  difficulties  came  in 
to  compHcate  matters.  The  resistance  became  less  passive 
but  still  remained  predominantly  religious.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression, the  Bishops'  war. 

At  this  point,  on  the  eve  that  is  of  the  first  civil  war,  we 
are  near  the  formation  of  the  true  Puritanism  of  England. 
We  can  put  aside  all  less  important  elements  and  keep 
steadily  in  view  those  which  are  essential,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  connect  them  with  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
influence  of  the  Bible.  » 

I  shall  limit  myself  then  to  the  consideration  of  two  or 
three  divisions  of  the  Puritan  body,  choosing  those  which 
most  logically  carried  out  the  Protestant  principles  to  their 
full  consequences  in  action.  The  divisions  chosen  will  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  endeavour  was  to  secure  internal 
reformation,  the  reign  of  righteousness,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Saints.  For  the  movement  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Cromwell  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  directed 
by  William  the  Silent,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  external 
independence  of  an  oppressed  state.  It  bears  entirely  on  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  nation,  on  the  better  govern- 
ment of  England  both  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  order. 
To  secure  that  success  in  the  war  with  the  King  which  was 
the  condition  of  this  better  government,  Cromwell  had  from 
an  early  date  seen  that  he  must  draw  upon  the  strength 
communicated  to  the  nation  by  the  influence  of  their  biblical 
training;  he  must  bring  into  the  field  the  true  Puritan 
element,  whose  convictions  he  himself  shared.  He  knew 
where  to  find  such  men,  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God, 
who  would  gird  on  their  swords  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 
Hebrews  of  old,  and  would  find  in  their  militant  condition 
constant  encouragement  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
independent   army  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the   Old 
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Testament.  Here  comes  in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Bible  as  a  work  of  two  dissimilar  parts.  Not  that  the  In- 
dependents neglected  either  wholly,  but  as  soldiers  it  was 
naturally  the  older,  the  more  warlike  part  which  was  most 
present  to  them.  It  was  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophet,  by 
virtue  of  the  similarity  of  purpose,  that  spoke  most  directly 
to  their  feeling.  They  had  the  praises  of  God  in  their  mouths 
and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands. 

But  take  now  the  other  constituent  of  the  Bible  and  con- 
centrate the  attention  upon  it.  Reject  entirely  the  warlike 
spirit  and  let  the  eleventh  commandment,  the  command- 
ment of  love,  absorb  and  complete  the  ten,  and  you  have 
another  division  of  the  Puritan  body,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Quakers,  Equally  with  the  Independents  they  laboured 
for  a  complete  internal  reform,  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
life,  private  and  public,  but  they  adopted  quite  other  means. 
They  stood  aloof  from  the  Independents.  They  hoped  to 
attain  their  end  by  a  literal  adherence  to  the  precepts  which 
enjoined  submission,  by  an  absolutely  passive  resistance  to 
the  powers  without.  They  are  the  offspring,  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  New  Testament.  1  will  only  add  that  in 
point  of  time  they  are  later  than  the  Independents.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  after  Naseby,  when  the  first  civil  war  had 
been  decided  in  favour  of  the  Independents,  that  George  Fo.\ 
began  his  preaching,  availing  himself  in  common  with  so 
many  other  sects  of  the  larger  freedom  won  from  the  dom- 
inant church  by  the  victory  of  the  militant  Puritans.  We 
may  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  the  chances  of 
this  new  movement  had  the  struggle  terminated  differently 
and  the  Episcopal  church  had  its  power  secured  by  the 
triumph  of  the  king.  As  it  was,  the  Friends  had  to  undergo 
much  suffering,  even  whilst  they  had  in  Cromwell  one  who 
felt  sympathy  with  their  efforts  as  akin  to  his  own. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  importance  and  the  value  of  this 
second  branch  of  the  Puritan  body  any  more  than  on  that  of 
the  Independents.  Its  influence  spread  far  beyond  its  own 
limits.  It  deserves  attention  in  itself.  For  my  present 
purpose  it  is  useful  as  illustrating  the  disunion  due  to  the 
free  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  There  is  yet  a  third  body, 
smaller  in  number  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
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time  of  great  weight.  Like  the  two  others  it  derived  its 
origin  directly  from  the  Bible.  There  is  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  a  considerable  amount  of  prophecy,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  anticipation  of  the  future  destinies,  whether 
of  Israel  or  the  Christian  church.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  that  time  of  great  mental  stirrings,  when  the 
energies  of  all  active  minds  were  called  into  play,  there 
should  have  been  some  who  fastened  on  this  portion  of  the 
Hible  teaching,  feeding  themselves  on  the  glory  which  was 
predicted  and  directing  their  actual  conduct  by  the  vision. 
They  are  popularly  known  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
They  were  men  of  a  noble  stamp  but  intractable,  men  who 
were  **  full  ^  soldiers  but  could  not  consent  to  accept  the 
necessary  limits  imposed  upon  the  statesman.  General 
Han'ison  is  their  type,  and  a  very  noble  type — see  his 
conduct  at  his  trial  and  execution.  They  embarrassed  the 
Protector's  government,  but  Cromwell  understood  them  and 
felt  towards  them  as  to  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had 
done  great  things,  and  with  whom  he  had  much  in  common. 
He  was  compelled  to  restrain  them,  but  he  never  proceeded 
to  extremities  with  any  of  them. 

Such  then  were  the  constituent  elements  of  English 
Puritanism  in  the  day  of  its  power — the  active  elements  by 
which  it  has  modified  all  subsequent  English  history.  Such 
was  the  movement  which  Cromwell  upheld  and  directed  as 
its  truest  practical  representative,  with  the  most  complete 
sanction  of  its  spiritual  representative,  Milton,  who  is  his 
inseparable  adjunct. 

The  train  of  thought  which  I  have  been  following  has 
led  to  the  mention  of  three  different  aspects  of  the  Puritan 
body.  I  wished  to  justify  the  statement  that  a  want  of 
cohesion  or  rather  a  principle  of  disunion  was  inherent  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  book  constituted  as  is  the  Bible  as  an 
absolute  authority.  This  shown  we  return  to  the  Indepen- 
dents as  on  all  accounts  the  most  important,  as  the  central 
force  of  Puritanism.  Their  power  was  condensed  in  the 
army,  but  it  rested  on  a  wider  basis  than  the  army.  The 
army  was,  properly  considered,  itself  a  representative  body^ 
and  drew  its  strength  from  the  classes  and  the  opinion  which 
it  represented.     It  was  not  then  the  army  alone  which  bore 
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Cromwell  to  supreme  power,  but  a  wide-spread  conviction 
or  posbibly  instincl  that  to  protect  Puritanism  and  secure 
what  it  had  achieved  its  force  must  be  centred  in  one  hand. 
The  instinct  was  perfectly  sound,  and  hence  for  a  time  the 
government  of  England  was  Puritan.  It  could  not  continue 
so,  for  there  was  no  man  in  whom  the  same  confidence  could 
be  placed,  and  the  government  reverted  to  the  older  form. 

Disunited  and  borne  down,  the  object  of  the  jeers  and 
hatred  of  all  that  was  lowest  in  England,  Puritanism,  the 
Puritanism  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  whether 
Koldiers  or  civilians,  has  been  treated  as  a  failure.  But  it 
was  not  so.  It  achieved  much.  One  achievement  is  all  I 
am  concerned  with  to-day.  For  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
j'OU  that  my  subject  is  definitely  the  attitude  we  have  fo 
take  as  regards  the  composite  and  multiform  body  of  Pro- 
testants who  together  constitute  the  Nonconformists.  And 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  this  large  portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens  and  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth 
period  is  clear.  Looking  to  England  alone  and  not  taking 
into  account  the  Puritan  action  in  other  countries — I  allude 
to  the  New  England  religious  colonies  and  the  remarkable 
Quaker  settlement  in  Pennsylvania — in  England  taken  by 
itself  the  very  existence  of  the  Nonconformists,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  following  period,  would  be  dfiicult  to  understand 
were  it  not  for  the  partial  and  temporary  success  of  the  In- 
dependents. Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  King  had  com- 
pletely triumphed.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after 
such  a  warning  as  was  given  by  the  resistance  he  had  met 
with  he  and  the  Church  which  shared  his  triumph  would 
have  kept  any  terms  with  the  dissidents?  They  would,  as 
James  expressed  it,  have  been  harried  out  of  the  land. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Independents  and  their  leader 
has  received  but  scant  acknowledgement.  Those  whom  they 
defeated  and  those  whom  they  protected  have  joined  in  the 
unworthy  cry  against  them.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  their  victory  prevented  the  utter  extinction  in  England 
of  the  Puritan  movement.  So  we  come  to  that  which  im- 
mediately concerns  us — the  fact  of  the  existence  in  England 
since  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurj-  of  a  Nonconformist 
body — a  body  of  varying  but  growing  power  which  was  in 
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permanent  opposition  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  State 
institution  which  in  theory  claimed  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  nation. 

Accepting  this  fact,  we  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  the 
result  of  their  existence?  We  need  not  hesitate  in  our 
judgment.  We  owe  much  to  the  Nonconformists — much 
politically,  socially,  and  morally.  The  English  Episcopa- 
lians after  their  long  and  bitter  warfare  are,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  beginning  to  acknowledge  this.  All  the  mutual 
asperity  is  on  the  wane.  Politically  it  has  been  an  advan- 
tage not  to  have  any  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  completely 
dominant.  With  all  theological  bodies  in  Monotheism  the 
tendency  to  intolerance  is  strong — as  the  Nonconformists 
experienced  in  the  hour  of  their  depression.  Over  and 
abo\^e  their  utility  as  a  check  on  religious  oppression,  the 
disabilities  to  which  they  were  subjected  made  them  watchful 
guardians  or  claimants  of  such  civil  liberty  as  there  existed 
and  anxious  to  enlarge  it.  Rather  weakly  it  may  be,  but 
consistently,  they  have  upheld  the  principles  of  the  Puritans 
during  the  generations  which  have  followed  the  Common- 
wealth. They  have  supported  all  attempts  to  remove  in- 
equalities and  foster  union.  Socially  they  have  laboured  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  established  Church  whose  aristo- 
cratical  sympathies  made  it  neglectful  of  the  wants  of  the 
rapidly  growing  commercial  and  artisan  population.  Many 
a  neglected  portion  of  the  nation  has  found  in  them  some 
guidance  and  organisation.  Morally  they  have  maintained 
the  higher  Puritan  standard  of  individual  and  domestic  life. 
Something  of  a  narrowness  has  clung  to  them,  perhaps  still 
clings.  Nowhere  would  there  be  in  all  probability  greater 
hostility  to  our  own  cause  than  in  the  ordinary  Noncon- 
formists. This  need  not  however  prevent  our  acknowledging 
the  services  they  have  rendered  in  the  past,  nor  prevent  our 
welcoming  instances — by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  on  the 
increase — among  them,  in  which  there  has  been  a  recognition 
on  their  part  of  our  accord  with  them  as  to  the  ends  we 
propose  to  attain. 

This  estimate  of  the  descendants  of  the  higher  English 
Puritanism  conveys  in  substance  the  answer  to  the  question 
we  beiran  with  :  our  attitude  towards  all  the  Nonconformist 
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divisions  as  such  must  be  respectful  and  conciliatory.  Doubt 
it  not,  they  are  none  of  them  uninfluenced  by  the  intellectual 
unrest  of  our  times.  Individuals  may  escape  and  not  feel 
the  sifting  of  all  theological  faith  which  is  going  on,  but  it  is 
a  subtle  power  and  penetrates  even  where  it  is  most  disliked. 
The  whole  position  and  historj'  of  the  dissenters  make  them 
on  their  social  side  amenable  to  the  more  human  appeals. 
They  are  less  bound  up  with  the  encroaching  imperialism 
which  is  at  present  in  the  ascendant.  They  are  more  ready 
to  welcome  a  just  and  moderate  conduct  towards  all  branches 
of  the  human  family-  They  are  by  their  past  less  prone  to 
subservience  to  the  State,  more  accustomed  to  judge  its 
failings.  They  have  the  vantage  gi^ound  of  greater  detach- 
ment :  its  interest  is  less  their  interest.  In  such  respects  I 
am  aware  there  would  be  great  differences  in  the  several 
Nonconformist  groups,  but  they  would  yet  have  something 
in  common.  The  inferiority  which  has  been  forced  upon 
them  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  the  political 
and  social  order  in  which  they  have  grown  into  their  actual 
power. 

We  differ  from  them  as  we  differ  from  their  ecclesiastical 
opponents  in  principle.  We  accept  not  their  private  judg- 
ment. We  look  on  the  Bible  with  different  eyes  ;  we  reject 
the  anarchy  which  must  ensue  from  its  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  its  value  for  us  as  part  of  the  records  of 
Humanity — no  more.  But  in  both  cases  no  such  difference 
can  alienate  us  in  feeling  or  make  us  adverse  to  such  practical 
co-operation  as  is  possible.  And  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  cases,  that  we  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  wrongs 
to  which  in  the  past  the  Nonconformists  have  been  subject. 
The  haughtiness  of  their  opponents,  and  the  positive  harsh- 
ness of  their  treatment,  are  alike  repugnant  to  us.  There 
may  have  been  error  and  even  wrong  on  their  side,  but  on 
the  whole  the  balance  inclines  heavily  in  their  favour.  We 
are  bound  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  repair  the  inequality. 

In  some  respects  we  are  more  alien  to  the  Nonconformists 
than  to  the  Establishment,  for  the  latter  has  retained  more 
of  the  medieval  organisation  than  they  have ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  for  both — we  would 
replace  both.     Hut  we  must  be  even  more  careful  with  the 
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direct  heirs  of  the  Puritans  to  recognise  the  good  they  have 
done,  more  anxious  to  give  them  their  just  meed  of  honour. 
Never  should  we  forget  that  they  have  with  them  the  noblest 
of  all  English  traditions. 

I  have  found  this  second  part  of  my  subject  even  more 
difficult  than  the  first.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctly Protestant  character  of  Puritanism  it  is  more  broken, 
presents,  that  is,  a  greater  variety  of  aspects,  as  also  it  has 
necessitated  a  closer  examination  of  its  principles.  I  have 
tried  to  clear  out  what  was  not  essential  and  to  fix  on  the 
central  ideas.  Hence  I  was  led  to  get  rid  of  Presbyterianism ; 
then  to  insist  on  the  characteristic  feature  of  logical  Protes- 
tantism, its  faith  in  an  infallible  book.  With  the  peculiar 
composition  of  this  book  disunion  was  inevitable,  and  I  gave 
instances  of  this  disunion  as  it  affected  Puritanism  in  its  time 
of  greatest  vigour,  and  as  it  ensured  its  partial  failure.  I 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  it  was  only  partial  failure,  that  its 
power  had  been  so  great  that  it  handed  down  what  has  been 
a  very  important  part  of  all  subsequent  English  history — the 
Nonconformist  body.  Very  briefly  I  have  estimated  their 
importance,  as  very  briefly  also  I  have  given  the  direct  answer 
to  the  original  question,  what  should  be  our  attitude  towards 
them  ?  Such  has  been  the  course  of  thought.  You  will  feel 
that  such  a  subject  could  only  be  treated  very  summarily, 
with  reference  entirely  to  certain  leading  considerations. 
The  materials  are  so  abundant,  the  selection  so  hard.  I  can 
only  hope  that  in  some  degree  this  general  result  may  have 
been  reached,  that  English  Protestantism  and  its  meaning, 
together  with  our  relation  to  it  in  both  its  great  component 
divisions,  stands  out  more  intelligibly  than  it  did,  that  it  is 
clearer  what  we  reject  in  it  and  what  we  can  yet  derive  from 
it. 

Placing  the  two  side  by  side.  Episcopal  and  Puritan  Pro- 
testantism, I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  we  take  each 
at  its  best  my  own  conviction  is  that  beyond  all  doubt  the 
superiority  lies  with  Puritanism,  as  the  nobler  in  spirit,  the 
more  powerful  for  good,  the  more  enduring  influence.  For  it 
is  not  dead.  In  form  it  can  never  be  revived,  but  its  spirit 
has  never  been  extinct,  never  will  be  extinct.  Let  England 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  she  should  be,  to  whatever 
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height  she  attain,  never  will  she  cease  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  her  only  heroic  age  in  her  past.  The  central 
ti^ures  of  that  age  will  stand  as  they  stood  in  their  own  day, 
as  pillars  of  hope  to  al!  in  each  generation  who  can  undei- 
stand  their  greatness,  and  the  obligations  it  imposes.  Lapse 
ot  time  impairs  neither. 

Reading,  Psalm  Ixxxv,' 


SniiAij-,  37  Frtderk  jo?,  (t  Die. 
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THE   STATUE   OF  AUGUSTE   COMTE. 

Some  remarks  oil  the  proposal. 

Let  a  slight   historical   reminiscence   serve  as  an  intro- 
duction. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  third  century  after  Christ — the 
date  is  worth  noting — the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  time, 
Alexander  Severus,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  new- 
religion  had  made  such  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  any 
longer  altogether  to  ignore  it.  He  would  unite  discordant 
elements,  would  reconcile  eastern  and  western  civilisation. 
Under  some  such  impulse  he  is  said  to  have  placed  in  his 
domestic  chapel,  amongst  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  the 
bust  of  Christ.  The  well-meaning  compromise  had  no  effect 
on  the  march  of  the  contending  forces.  Its  only  value  for  us 
is  for  what  it  indicates.  It  marked  the  turn  of  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  new  power.  It  was  an  omen  of  the  war — a  war 
which  must  issue  in  the  exclusive  domination  of  one  or  other 
faith.  There  is  no  reason  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the 
strife.  Enough  to  say  that  in  the  convulsion  of  the  northen 
invasion  Polytheism  in  its  then  form  finally  disappeared,  and 
the  direction  of  the  West  passed  from  the  Empire  to  the 
Episcopate  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  fifth  decade  after  the  death  of  our  Founder — again 
the  date  is  worth  noting — we  find  ourselves  in  an  analogous 
situation.  Again  we  have  two  faiths  engaged  in  a  mortal 
struggle,  in  which  the  stake  is  the  exclusive  domination  of 
one  or  the  other.  There  can  be  no  division  of  empire.  The 
religion  of  Auguste  Comte  seeks  to  complete,  absorb,  and 
replace  the  religion  of  St.  Paul.  As  its  legitimate  heir  it 
accepts  with  all  honour  to  its  predecessor  its  inheritance. 
But  the  gentler,  more  respectful  process  of  substitution  has 
the  same  end  in  view  as   had   the  sterner  methods  which 
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established  Catholicism.  Its  aim  must  be  the  destruction  of 
the  earlier  form.  This  is  felt  by  the  adherents  of  both 
religions  equally.  j 

To  complete  the  parallel  between  the  two  periods,  we  hav^-. 
an  analogous  attempt  at  compromise.     There  is        w"*  p 

difference  in  the  two  cases  as  to  the  latter 
parallel.  The  concession  comes  not  now  from  i 
and  clearsighted  opponent.  It  comes  not  from 
from  within ;  it  comes,  that  is,  from  some  w 
represent  the  new  religion.     This  changes  its  whi  , 

— and  all  that  I  say  must  be  coloured  bj        s 
it  come  from  without  it  might  have  passcu  as 
of  what  was  due,  in  which  as  such  we  cou 
Not  so  when  offered  by  some  who  call  thp 
Then  it  is  as  if  a  Christian  Bisl  pnan,  ■ 

pressing   on    the   representative    "■  i   world,  tnc 

Emperor  Pontiff,  the  admission        i  ;  heathen 

Pantheon.     It  amounts  to  this,  that  mte  is  to  be 

allowed    to    take    rank    in    the    scici  and    philosophic 

Pantheon. 

The  proposal,  we  are  told,  has  been  launched  with  energy 
by  our  Paris  co-religionists,  and  we  are  furnished  with  the 
names  of  the  small  executive  committee  which  is  to  carry  it ' 
out.  It  consists  of  the  following  official  members:  Pierre 
Laflitte  (I  copy  the  Posilivist  Review),  Professor  of  the 
College  de  France,  President,  I  add  that  he  is  also  Presi- 
dent, by  the  designation  of  his  Master,  of  the  Executors  of 
Comte.  This  anomalous  combination  gives  him  a  footing  in 
both  worlds,  the  official  and  the  Positivist.  In  the  com- 
mittee he  is  followed  by  M.  Charles  Jeannolle,  whom  he  has 
nommated  as  his  successor  to  such  succession  as  he  can 
leave  him,  and  on  whom  it  has  devolved,  I  am  told,  to 
explain  the  project  in  the  Revue  Occidentale.  M.  E.  Antoine 
occupies  the  third  place.  He  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
Positivists.  I  am  warranted  then  in  saying  that  the  pro- 
posal takes  its  rise  within  the  Positivist  world,  from  professed 
followers  of  Comte. 

Now  what  is  the  proposal  ?  It  is  to  raise  a  statue  to 
Auguste  Comte  on  some  public  place  in  Paris.  It  is  rather 
funny,   the   estimate   of  the   honour   given    by  its   English 
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^r.  P^iii.  anri  -he  icniai  -,r  :iiia  iarrer  raim  (nmes,  I  repeat 

N^r.irajily  'he  inr  iiiexncn  is:  \«v  :md  Comte  have 
vc.^>»rJt'i^  -he  i^r-icc^ial  inder  these  cr.nffincTia  -  Nsver ! 
Nr.rr.itr  ir^  'vn.^^n^  nnr  .n^  xnn..  nor  e^en  its  acceptance, 
w>uiri  hav^  ^>ten  -irher  than  diyasteful  tn  him.  The  irrst 
'*/^)^\A  hav^  '•^,irvi*ri  him  the  acarsst  pain.  Yrit  it  wcald  seem 
but  r*a.v>rah.ie  th«it  in  hi:tii'.tLr:rr<^  a  zr^tar  zian  some  re;5ard 
AhouM  be  rni.'!  v^  hi*  v«-  f-elin^  azd  wishes*  I  can  but 
'  h^iractitri^e  the  pr-.j^ct  ai  art  jutraz-i  fi  both.  And  I  may 
>^f^Iy  challen:^^  M,  La:E:te  or  his  E-zL^h  representative, 
Vf r,  f  xtA^\c  Harriv>ri,  t'^  pet  on  rtciri  t-r  the  benent  of 
rbeif  o-^n  ti:r.^r\,  or  f-^r  :h«t  po*-tir.ty  which  will  j-CZ-  us  all 
.'#  Our  relation  to  our  Mister — to  pat  on  record.  I  say.  theh* 
r/^li^f  ^;f  the-/  have  ;: — :r*at  Comte  -Aould  for  a  moment 
n;!rv^  iikfj\H\t^^cti  in  an  honour  v>  conditioned.  He  would  as 
^//H  have  thou^jht  of  accepting  the  baronetcy  which  is  the 
r.fF^li^h  ^^juivaltnt- 

I  hjivf;  <vai^  he  would  have  turned  n-ith  pain  from  its 
ftiiftuHtiOfi,  Lei  xut  support  this  assertion.  In  the  second 
;i'M)f)//ri  to  hi*i  v/ill  he  judges  severely,  but  not  unjustly,  the 
hrt;t  j^^rj^fafion  of  u*»  his  disciples — condemning  their  insur- 
r^' fj//n«»y  fitlitudc  towards  him.  But  he  could  never  have 
MnhMputcd  llml  llicy  would  carry  their  defection  so  far  as 
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this  deliberate  treachery.  Much  less  that  the  leader  in  this 
defection  would  be  the  man  whom  he  had  so  honoured ; 
honoured  by  long  years  of  intimate  intercourse,  and  by  the 
choice  of  him  for  the  high  personal  distinction  of  President  of 
his  Executors.  I  hesitate  the  less  to  use  this  language 
because,  if  I  construe  aright  what  M.  LafEtte  said  to 
M.  Deullin,  he  does  not  disclaim  the  charge  in  substance. 

For  the  second  point,  the  form,  I  have  already  given  some 
of  the  reasons  for  my  assertion  that  it  would  have  been 
unacceptable  to  him,— some,  but  not  the  strongest  on  this 
part  of  the  question.  Let  any  one  read  the  dedication 
prefixed  to  the  "  Positive  Politics,"  the  preface  to  the 
'■Catechism,"  the  final  invocation  with  which  the  former 
work  ends,  or  Comte's  Will  and  that  which  follows  his  Will. 
his  Prayers  and  his  Confessions— any  one  of  the  four  would 
be  in  fact  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  though  taken 
tofjether  they  naturally  gain  in  force.  Let  anyone  who  has 
read  all  or  any  of  these  papers  say  whether  their  author  could 
have  seen  without  the  strongest  repugnance  any  memorial  of 
himself  which  should  separate  him  from  those  with  whom  he 
wished  to  blend  his  name  in  indissoluble  union  :  above  all 
from  her  whom  he  joins  with  himself  as  co-founder  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Universal  Religion — "le  double  fondateur," 
the  two  founders,  is  the  expression  in  his  Will.  To  those  who 
will  examine  honestly  what  he  has  left  us  on  this  point,  it 
must  be  clear  that  any  proposal  which  excluded  all  recognition 
of  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  as  of  her  two  associates,  would  have 
aroused  no  feeling  but  indignation. 

If  rejected  then  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  by 
whom  is  this  honour  accepted  for  him  in  his  default?  We 
are  left  in  no  doubt  on  this  head.  We  are  ofifered  a  selected 
list  of  notabilities  and  a  kind  of  summary  of  a  longer  list.  I 
write  not  in  discourtesy  to  individuals.  I  speak  only  of  what 
they  represent — I  speak  of  classes.  We  have  before  us  then 
a  representation  of  the  official  world  of  our  time,  our  public 
in  its  eminences,  its  sommites,  representatives  of  institutions, 
scarcely  one  of  which  has  any  place  in  the  order  on  which  we 
are  entering.  They  do  not  represent  posterity,  and  it  is  to 
posterity  that  as  Positivists  we  chiefly  look.  I  find  therefore 
little  to  reconcile,  me  to  the  project  in  this  assemblage  before 
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which  its  authors  bow  in  such  undisguised  delight.     What 
has  Comte  to  do  with  it  ? 

So  far  in  the  general.  More  particularly,  we  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  existing  diplomacy, — representatives  of  the 
parliamentary  regime,  whether  ministers  of  State,  nay,  even 
prime  ministers,  the  rather  transitory  creations  of  that  regime, 
or  senators  and  deputies, — representatives  of  science,  the 
truncated,  specialised  and  as  such  abortive  and  mischievous 
science  of  the  day, — representatives  of  medicine  and  law, 
both  destined  to  fundamental  changes, — representatives  of 
periodical  literature,  scientific  or  other,  even  of  the  newspaper 
press,  all  condemned  by  Comte, — representatives  of  councils 
and  learned  societies,  of  universities  and  colleges,  these  two 
last  pernicious  institutions  in  his  judgment, — representatives 
of  the  official  class  generally.  Publicists  and  artists  with  a 
miscellaneous  group  close  the  list.  I  assume  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  As  I  review  this  world,  this  officialdom  of 
the  present,  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  of  an  acute 
observer :  one  not  uninfluenced  by  Positivism  though  standing 
outside  of  it.  It  was  to  the  effect — he  was  speaking  of  the 
revolution  in  which  we  live — that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  outgoing  would  be  taken  over  by  the  incoming  order. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  representation  of  officialdom  is 
tolerably  complete.  It  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  present- 
ment of  the  **  heretogeneous  and  ephemeral  classes  "  which 
have  directed  and  still  direct  the  negative  phase  of  the 
transition — the  classes  from  which  our  Master  would  have  us 
once  for  all  dissociate  ourselves.  One  class  only  is  absent, 
the  class  with  which,  if  its  members  were  willing,  we  could 
to  some  extent  co-operate.  This  is  dismissed  with  something 
of  a  sneer,  the  '*  devotees  of  revelation.''  These  represent 
the  religion  of  the  past,  and  are,  as  we  are,  engaged  in  com- 
bating the  indiscipline  of  the  present.  We  ask  them  to  join 
us  consciously  in  a  common  effort  to  reduce  under  the  control 
of  the  higher  instincts  the  intellectual  insurrection  which 
threatens  both  alike. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  of  the  opportunist  proposal 
and  of  its  successful  reception  by  the  official  world.  It  again 
is  an  omen  of  the  war.  In  its  day  it  registers  the  progress 
of  the  new  order.     It  marks  the  inclination  of  the  scale  in 
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&vour<rfthe  new  religion,  nothing  more.  So,  as  in  the  case 
of  its  predecessor  of  Roman  times,  the  collision  of  greater 
forces  jwll  consign  it  in  due  time  to  limbo.  The  current 
advo'se  to  it  is  ever  increasing  in  force  and  volume. 

Meanwhile  the  acceptance  is  intelligible.  The  classes 
which  accept  take  what  is  offered  to  them  by  the  committee 
of  Oomte*&  professing  adherents.  They  avail  themselves  of 
the  Opportanity  of  a  cheap  atonement  for  their  past  neglect, 
the  opportanity  of  redeeming  by  an  easy  concession  their 
hitherto  Uind  opposition.  They  were  hostile  to  him  during 
his  life,  they  have  been  silent  since  his  death,  sanctioning  by 
their  silence  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  which  have  been  his 
porttoa.  They  are  now  pleased  to  accept  him  as  he  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  shorn  of  alt  the  special  doctrines  which 
constituted  for  him  the  object  of  his  life.  Their  acceptance 
implies  a  mere  intellectual  assent,  one  hardly  knows  to  vthaX, 
when  he  is  stripped  of  all  his  "  special  doctrines  in  sciem^ 
philosophy,  politics,  or  religion."  I  remark  at  this  point  tl^A 
less  than  any  other  thinker  is  Comte  amenable  to  the  detach- 
ment of  portions  of  his  thought.  His  work  is  emphatically 
organic,  and  its  consequent  coherence  forbids  specialisation. 
Accept  one  position  and  you  have  soon  to  accept  more. 
There  are  no  backward  steps.  Hence  the  sound  policy  from 
their  point  of  view  of  our  religious  opponents,  when  they 
enjoin  on  their  flocks  to  avert  their  eyes,  never  to  look  at  the 
new  doctrine. 

But  I  return  to  those  who  accept  him  in  a  limited  way. 
By  such  acceptance  they  engage  themselves  to  nothing. 
They  are  exempted  from  all  submission,  from  all  discipline, 
from  all  recognition  of  the  great  regenerator,  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  forward  his  work. 

Under  all  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
concur  in  the  proposed  honour.  It  is  not  for  me  to  blame 
them,  I  only  wish  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of  their 
concurrence.  In  this  respect  I  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  but  the  smallest  minority,  if  any,  that  would  accept 
him  as  he  wished  to  be  accepted.  I  can  hardly  doubt  but 
that  by  an  enormous  majority  his  true  claims  would  be  met 
with  a  good-humoured,  if  not  contemptuous,  smile.  They 
would    treat    them    as    an    extravagance,    which    they   see 
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abandoned  by  those  more  intimate  with  Comte  than  they 
can  profess  to  be.  Our  opponents,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not 
be  slow  to  note  all  this  and  to  profit  by  it.  In  short,  I  much 
doubt  whether  there  is  one  among  the  whole  number,  indeed 
the  contrary  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  so 
effusively  welcome  their  adhesion,  whether  there  is  one 
among  them  who  would  openly  endorse  Comte's  religious 
construction,  who  would  accept  in  any  sense,  or  to  any 
extent,  the  discipline  it  involves,  much  less  who  would 
seriously  entertain  the  notion  of  honouring  those  with  whom 
he  connects  that  construction  and  that  discipline,  and  to 
whom  he  attributes  it  in  such  large  measure.  The  supremacy 
of  feeling  and  the  consequently  paramount  position  assigned 
to  woman' — and,  as  a  further  consequence,  to  Clotilde  de 
Vaux  as  the  representative  of  woman — ^am  I  wrong  in 
thinking  such  a  doctrine  would  be  as  alien  to  the  acceptors 
as  it  is  to  the  promoters  of  this  unfortunate  movement  ?  An 
honour  which  so  disconnects  him  with  all  which  was  dearest 
to  him,  I  am  justified  in  saying  Comte  would  have  spurned. 

I  reject,  therefore,  as  one  who  would  be  true  to  his 
discipleship,  the  whole  suggestion,  and  I  would  urge  all  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  manifestation. 

We  need  be  in  no  hurry,  feel  no  impatience.  Comte  can 
wait.  His  great  precursors  have  waited.  It  was  many 
centuries  before  Aristotle  could  take  the  position  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  the  first  seat  in  the  philosophical  family, 
the  mastership  of  those  who  know.  It  is  only  in  the 
Calendar  of  Humanity  that  St.  Paul  finds  his  true  rank 
acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  Catholicism.  The  new 
religion  moves  on  fatefuJly  and  remorselessly.  It  is  a  con- 
flict which  we  inherit  from  the  whole  past,  and  the  past 
enables  us  to  augur  what  will  be  its  event.  The  tide  has 
set  in  in  favour  of  the  new  faith.  An  irresistible  force  is 
behind  us.  Something  is  conceded  to-day — more  will  have 
to  be  conceded  to-morrow.  There  is  no  halting  in  the 
advance — till  the  logical  consummation  is  reached.  This 
very  proposal  is  a  sign  of  it, — a  pledge  of  victory.  When  as 
part  and  parcel  of  such  victory  the  full  recognition  comes — 
when  Comte's  moral  and  religious  work  has  gained  the 
avowal  now  limited  to  his  intellectual  eminence, — when  the 
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source  also  of  that  work  is  duly  acknowledged,— then  will  be 
the  time  for  a  fitting  memorial. 

In  obedience  to  a  Positivist  rule  which  obliges  one  who 
dissents  from  any  given  proposal  to  propose  a  substitute  or  to 
digest  his  disagreement  in  silence,  I  conceive  that  the  general 
form  of  such  a  memorial  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  I  say, 
without  the  smallest  pretention  to  competence  as  to  the 
details  of  such  memorial,  that  it  must  have  a  collective,  not 
an  individual  character.  For  under  such  condition  alone  can 
it  conform  itself  to  the  wishes  of  him  in  whose  honour  it  is 
erected ;  so  only  can  it  testify  his  just  gratitude  to  her 
who  is  his  eternal  colleague,  and  in  especial  so  only  can 
it  give  expression  to  the  perfect  identification  with  Clotilde 
de  Vaux,  which  he  looks  to  as  the  best  recompense  of  his 
services;  so  only  can  it  carry  out  his  latest,  most  solemn 
indication  to  his  disciples  and  to  posterity.  That  posterity 
will  view  his  associates  as  he  viewed  them,  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  and  in  their  relation  to  himself. 

This  collective  character  may  be  impressed  on  his  monu- 
ment in  various  ways.  Its  most  complete  expression  would 
be,  I  conceive,  a  group,  not  a  statue.  If  I  remember  right, 
the  historian  Michelet,  Comte's  coeval,  suggests  that  the 
group  will  be  predominant  in  the  sculpture  of  the  future. 
Be  this  so  or  not,  the  monument  when  executed  under  the 
proper  inspiration  will  bear  this  collective  character,  were  it 
only  by  its  inscription.  This  can  be  no  other  than  that 
which  by  his  direction  is  graven  on  his  tomb : 

"  AlIGUSTE   COMTE   AND   HIS   THREE   ANGELS." 

It  is  simple  and  decisive. 


Note. 
I  do  not  wish  to  separate  myself  from  my  co-executors, 
though  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  separately  and 
directly  to  my  co-religionists  in  England.  But  I  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  that  my  colleagues,  whether  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere,  will  speak  to  the  same  general  effect.  In  Paris 
they  have,  it  is  true,  somewhat  hastily  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
scription this  objectionable  proposal.     But  the  statements  of 
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its  promoters  have  opened  their  eyes  to  its  defective  nature, 
and  I  hope  they  will  qualify  their  act,  and  cancel  its  value  as 
an  adhesion.*  It  is  incumbent  on  his  executors  to  do  all 
they  can  to  direct  aright,  in  such  a  matter,  the  opinion  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  For  is  not  the  executorship  of  Auguste 
Comte  a  title  of  citizenship  ? 

Richard  Congreve. 


55,  PaUut  Gardtns  Ttrract,  London^  W. 

23  Qutmhtrg,  ^  (4  Septemhtr,  1898). 


*  The  subscription  has  been  recalled,  I  hear,  as  given  under  a  misapprehension. 


RELIGION    OF   HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN   REPUBLIC. 


AND  Order  for  Bams; 
Prooress  for  End. 
LivB  Openuv. 


FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL    CIRCULAR 
ADDRESSED  TO   EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON   BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  105  (15  January,  1893). 


Sir  or  Madam, 

The  annual  statement  of  our  receipts  and  expenditure 
calls  for  no  remark  except  on  one  point.  We  have  spent 
more,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  able  to 
spend  more,  on  efforts  of  direct  propagation.  The  largest 
item  is  a  donation  of  £20  in  aid  of  M.  Lagarrigue,  who  has 
taken  a  room  in  Paris  in  order  that  he  may  openly  preach 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.  I  thought  it  right  to  add  our 
contribution  to  the  support  which  he  receives  from  the 
Brazilian  Positivists.  I  have  helped  also  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  movement  in  Sunderland.  Lastly,  1  have  drawn  on 
the  fund  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Quin  in  his 
apostolate — first  in  Sunderland,  then  in  Bristol ;  the  last 
city  quite  a  new  field  for  Positivist  work.  It  is  a  great 
object  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  openings  that  present  them- 
selves, and   the   common  fund  cannot  be  better  employed 
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than  in  multiplying  the  centres  from  which  our  religion  may 
be  proclaimed.  The  sums  advanced  have  to  meet,  be  it 
remembered,  not  merely  the  expenses  of  travelling,  but  the 
hire  of  rooms  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  lecturing. 

This  year,  again,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
regard  to  the  payments  ;  there  has  been  less  of  reminder 
required,  and  the  subscriptions  have  come  in  earlier.  Pay- 
ment BEFORE  December  is  what  I  most  wish,  as  I  feel  any 
additional  pressure  in  that  month.  I  give  this  limit,  but  in 
general  it  is  true  that  the  earlier  the  payment  the  more 
convenient,  as  I  know  what  to  depend  on  in  regard  to  dis- 
bursements, which  are  all  chargeable  to  the  year's  income. 

If  at  present  sufficient  for  our  wants,  the  fund  rests  on 
too  narrow  a  basis.  It  is  important  from  time  to  time  to 
note  this,  as  it  should  impel  us  to  enlarge  that  basis  by 
getting  a  larger  number  of  subscribers  of  the  minimum 
subscription.  There  are  some  who  are  friendly  to  our  cause, 
but  who  do  not  subscribe  because  they  do  not  wish  to  give 
their  full  adhesion  to  it.  Subscription  does  not  necessarily 
imply  adhesion  ;  although  when  nothing  is  said  that  is  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  act.  But  any  who  would  help 
us  without  committing  themselves  may  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  limits  under  which  they 
help.  They  will,  if  a  reserve  is  stated,  not  be  counted 
amongst  the  ordinary  subscribers.  Such  money  help  is,  I 
must  believe,  due  from  those  who  benefit  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Positive  religion,  even  when  they  cannot  give  their 
full  assent. 

Of  the  publications  of  the  year  I  mention  : 

(i).  The  French  translation  of  Father  Gruber's  work  on 
Auguste  Comte.  The  translation  of  the  subsequent  work  on 
Positivism  since  the  death  of  Comte,  is  expected  in  April  next. 
By  these  versions  the  author's  labours  will  be  brought  within 
reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  readers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
translator  is  a  member  of  the  Paris  clergy — M.  TAbbe  Ph. 
Mazoyer. 

(2).  Benjamin  Constant.  A  biography  of  the  founder  of 
the  Brazilian  Republic  by  R.  Teixeira  Mendes.  The  work  is 
really  an  account  of  the  Brazilian  Revolution,  in  its  natural 
connection  with  the  life  and  work  of  its  main  agent. 
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.  Lagarrigue's  :  Le  fuux  ft  U  vrat  Positivhmc,  drawn 
from  him  by  M.  Laffitte's  nomination  to  an  oBiciai  professor- 
ship in  the  College  de  France. 

(4),  From  the  same  writer  we  have  :  Itiauf;uralii>n  dc  la 
salU  de  conjirencei  Je  I'Apostolat  PosilivisU  de  Paris.  The 
direct  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  this  inauguration.  But  il 
contains  also  an  appendix  consisting  of  two  letters  of  very 
great  interest.  The  first  is  from  a  Positivist  of  long  standing, 
M.  Leon  Kun,  and  explains  why  it  is  that  after  many  years 
adhesion  M.  Kun  has  separated  from  the  group  of  M,  Laffitte 
and  joined  M.  Lagarrigue.  The  second  letter  is  from  a 
Brazilian  Positivist,  M.  Bhering ;  in  it  he  states  his  own 
position  as  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Positivist  church  in 
Brazil  as  organised  by  M.  Lemos,  and  dispels  the  misunder- 
standing of  that  position  which  would  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  implications  of  M.  Laffitte,  —to  say  the  least, 
evidently  very  careless  implications. 

(5).  Mr,  Hutton's  address  delivered  at  Liverpool ;  '*  ComU's 
Life  and  Work,  exceptional  and  finally  normal,"  with  a 
preface. 

(6).  Essays:  Political.  Social,  and  Religious.  Vol.  II.  This 
is  a  reprint  with  very  slight  additions  of  my  own  publications 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  slight  additions  concern 
mainly  the  question  of  the  successorship  of  Auguste  Comte. 
The  misstatements  on  that  point  have  done  their  work.  But 
with  a  cause  like  ours  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  facts  of  our 
earlier  history  clear.  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  ignoring 
them.  Definite  and  accurate  statements  now  may  be  of 
advantage  in  the  future,  when  the  earlier  period  of  our 
Religion  will  be  a  common  interest. 

17).  I  received  in  July  from  M.  Lafiitte  the  May  number 
of  the  Revue  Occidentale  containing  his  discourse  on  taking 
possession  of  his  professorial  chair.     On  this  I  shall  return. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  fitting  place  to  mention  the  Poiilivisl 
Review,  edited  by  Mr.  Beesly,  as  the  notice  of  its  proximate 
appearance  reached  me  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  1 
regret  the  step.  We  have  always  kept  ourselves,  in  England, 
from  any  periodical  publication — any  so-called  organ  in  the 
Press,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  qaeslion  the  policy  of  such 
abstention.     I  accept  with  the  fullest  concarrence'of  judg- 
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ment  our  Master's  final  decision  on  all  periodical  utterances. 
In  the  intellectual  chaos  which  reigns  around  us  I  do  not 
see  any  more  noxious  influence  than  the  magazine  and 
review  literature.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  it  possesses 
considerable  interest.  My  objections  are  quite  irrespective 
of  any  merits  of  execution,  or  of  any  avoidance  in  the  case 
before  us  of  certain  evils,  such  evils  as  the  necessarily 
consulting  passing  interests,  the  getting  as  much  as  can  be 
got  of  the  ephemeral  with  a  view  to  the  sale. 

More  than  any,  we,  as  setting  forth  a  new  Religion,  want 
quiet  thought  and  mental  repose,  time  for  appropriating  our 
conceptions,  for  careful  selection  of  the  materials  and  all 
that  can  assist  us  in  the  digestion  of  them.  And  the 
magazines  serve  us  with  a  constant  change  of  materials,  an 
influx  of  small  doses  on  all  subjects,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
any  consecutive  effort,  an  effort  to  which,  under  this  variety 
of  impressions,  we  become  more  and  more  adverse  and  in- 
competent.  Readers  and  writers  both  suffer  in  the  process. 
The  mental  powers  of  both  are  frittered  away,  and  there  is 
as  a  result  a  general  flabbiness  and  confusion  of  thought. 
This  peculiar  literature  has  the  additional  evil  of  tempting 
writers — younger  men — to  write  before  their  time.  In  short, 
a  strong  mental  discipline  is  the  intellectual  demand  of  our 
time,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  publications  I  am 
speaking  of  is  adverse  to  such  discipline.  As  I  think  that 
we,  the  disciples  of  the  new  Religion,  should  keep  ourselves 
as  free  as  possible  from  what  I  have  termed  the  noxious 
influence  of  magazine  reading,  it  follows  that  we  should  dis- 
countenance any  increase  of  it.  A  strong  disapproval  of  the 
periodical  literature  is  inconsistent  with  our  taking  an  active 
part  in  it.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  cannot  wholly  escape 
from  it,  that  it  forces  itself  at  times  upon  us.  We  can  at 
least  refuse  any  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  new  periodical. 
As  I  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Revue  Occidentale  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  Positivist  cause  in  France,  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  its  powers  for  weakening  and  confusing 
us  reproduced  here. 

As  I  implied  in  my  last  Circular,  our  policy  in  regard  to 
India  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  general  considera- 
tions and  to  the  right  direction  of  opinion  on  the  whole 
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i-relation  of  England  to  India,  not  to  interfere  in  the  more 

1  special  questions  that  arise  between  the  government  and  the 

I  governed.     In  accordance  with  this,  I  do  not  offer  to  discuss 

I  the  jury  question  ;  but  the  agitation  consequent  upon  it  is 

I  within   my    scope,    for   its   course    reveals   once   again    the 

I   thorough    unsoundness    of    our    Anglo- Indian     connection, 

I   Disguise  it  in  ordinary  circumstances  as  you  will,  incidents 

will  arise  from  time  to  time  which  set  at  nought  ail  conceal- 

I    ment  :  the  sense  of  alarm  and  indignity  on  the  one  side,  of 

aversion  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  ;   the  outpouring  of 

race    hatred    and   contempt   on   the   other ;    these   are   the 

features  which  recur,  and  their  recurrence  should  make  the 

English  nation  see  what  is  the  real  nature  of  its  hold  upon 

India,     They  should  make  it  see  how  deceitful  are  ail  the 

superficial  judgments,  how  complete,  how  all-ruling  are  the 

differences  which  defy  any  wholesome  amalgamation  of  the 

two  countries.     The  union  which  joins  them  never  can  be 

—  never    ought    to    be  —  maintained    any    further    than    is 

necessary  for  the  preparation  of  their  iinal  disjunction. 

Apart  from  this — quite  apart — and  in  a  much  quieter 
,  order,  I  have  to  notice  the  action  of  our  Indian  co-religionist. 
Mr.  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh,  as  indicated  in  his  address 
given  on  the  Positivist  Mahalaya,  or  Festival  of  all  the  Dead, 
104  (1892).  True  to  the  course  foreshadowed  in  Brahman 
the  Prie\t,  he  takes  the  Brahman's  function  in  his  society  as 
truly  a  spiritual  function.  "  We  are  aware,"  he  says,  "  that 
Brahmanism  has  certain  imperfections,  even  apart  from  the 
abuses  recognized  by  the  Brahmans  themselves.  But  we 
are  determined  to  do  our  best  in  conserving,  and  not  destroy- 
ing, the  long  established  spiritual  government  of  our  country. 
Its  improvement  will  come  in  due  time  ;  even  now  it  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  valuable  portion  of  all  that  the 
West  has  to  bestow." 

He  adds  :  "  It  seems  desirable  also  that  some  connection 
should  be  established  between  the  Brahman  priesthood  of 
India  and  the  Western  followers  of  Comte,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  Brahmans  of  the  West.  This  matter  is  under 
consideration."  In  all  this  we  shall  be  in  hearty  agreement 
with  the  writer.  That  India  should  from  within,  undisturbed 
by  any  oppressive  Western  intrusion,  work  forwards  to  the 
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better  state  which,  as  all  the  other  organs  of  Humanity,  it 
has  before  it,  is  our  constant  wish — as  it  is  our  constant 
aim  to  seek  to  diminish  the  evils  which  necessarily  flow  from 
the  violent  connection  established  by  the  Past ;  and  we  shall 
I  feel  sure  be  anxious  to  aid,  if  we  can  aid,  any  well  digested 
plan  by  which  a  common  understanding  may  be  promoted 
between  the  West  and  this  important  constituent  of  the 
Eastern  world  ;  a  common  understanding  I  mean  on  moral 
and  religious  points,  the  only  union  desirable.  By  this 
qualification  I  would  preclude  any  implication  that  a  common 
understanding  for  securing  the  permanent  political  union  of 
the  two  countries  is  either  attainable  or  desirable. 

We  have  had  our  interest  in  Brazil  quickened  by  personal 
intercourse  with  some  of  our  Brazilian  co-religionists.  The 
visit  of  M.  Americo  Silvado  and  Altino  Correia,  two  officers  of 
the  Brazilian  navy,  has  enabled  all  who  saw  them  to  under- 
stand better  the  state  of  affairs  in  Brazil  generally.  They 
speak  of  it  on  the  whole  as  hopeful,  if  exposed  to  both  politi- 
cal and  commercial  embarrassments.  Their  visit  has  enabled 
us  also  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  Brazilian  Positivist 
Church,  the  milieu  in  which  it  works,  the  obstacles  it  en- 
counters, the  degree  of  its  success  in  encountering  those 
obstacles,  the  energy  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  amount  of  sympathy 
it  evokes.  Such  contacts  bring  together  the  two  countries, 
and  are  an  evidence  to  lookers-on  of  the  spread  of  the  Religion 
of  Humanity,  as  of  its  powers  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity 
very  diverse  elements  of  the  Western  population. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Brazilian 
Apostolate.  The  latest  action  of  M.  Lemos  should  be  noticed. 
In  the  Republic  of  Brazil  the  Church  is  separated  from  the 
state :  it  stands  as  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  Under 
these  circumstances  M.  Lemos  thought  it  right  to  offer,  in 
the  name  of  his  own  Church,  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Comte  pledged  himself  to  this  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  were  disjoined  from  the  State  and  placed 
on  the  voluntary  footing.  The  offer  in  Brazil  is  in  conformity 
with  this  indication  of  our  Master.  It  was,  with  sufficient 
courtesy  but  with  decision,  rejected.  No  reasons,  however, 
were  given  for  the  rejection,  if  I  interpreted  aright  the  cor- 
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rcspondence  in  a  newspaper.  I  am  not  enough  versed  in 
Portuf^uese  to  be  sure  that  I  always  interpret  righlly. 

The  quiet  action  of  the  various  English  centres  has  con- 
tinued without  any  marked  change.  On  the  whole  the  year 
under  review  leaves  us  in  good  hope  for  the  general  progress 
of  our  cause,  both  within  and  without.  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  advance.  In  others  a  distinct  increase  in  adhesions  is 
traceable,  as  in  Liverpool  for  instance. 

There  have  to  be  mentioned  two  new  openings,  one  in 
Sunderland,  the  other  in  Bristol,  both  mainly  due  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Quin,  Nothing  is  lost,  it  is 
said,  and  in  Sunderland  we  see  tlie  truth  of  the  saying.  The 
efforts  of  Mr.  Brockie  to  found  a  free  church  had  no  direct 
issue,  as  from  their  nature  they  could  not  have.  Yet  they 
drew  attention  to  the  want  which  existed  ;  and  now  after  his 
death  some  of  his  friends  have  been  led  to  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  which  his  antecedents 
prevented  his  accepting.  In  Bristol  we  have  but  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  entirely  new  ground.  Mr.  Quin's  visit,  by  invi- 
tation, has  however  started  a  movement  there  which,  limited 
as  yet,  may,  and  probably  will  lead  on  in  the  years  that  are 
coming.  .      _ 

We  are  far  too  stationary  in  London,  but  even  in  London 
there  have  been  encouraging  signs  of  late,  encouraging  as 
concerns  the  directly  religious  attitude  we  take,  our  deter- 
mination as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  church  not  a  mere 
teaching  body.  In  this  connection  a  real  value  attaches  to 
Mr.  Hutton's  discourse  included  amongst  the  publications 
of  the  year.  His  preface  is  a  very  decided  expression  of  his 
concurrence  in  the  course  we  have  followed  for  so  many  years, 
the  adoption  of  a  worship  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  religious  bodies  around  us,  as 
decided  a  condemnation  of  the  opposite  course.  And  it  is 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  long  watched  both  plans  and  is 
cognisant  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  severally 
upheld.  It  is  the  very  deliberate,  slowly  reached,  conclusion 
of  one  who  is  a  thoughtful  student  of  Comtc's  writings,  and 
who  has  in  his  study  of  them  examined  the  question  of 
Comle's  judgment  on  this  particular  point,  i.e.  the  institution 
of  some  form  of  worship. 


i 
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I  have  pleasure  in  quoting  here  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Jogendra's  writing,  already  mentioned,  as  bringing  on  so 
important  a  point  the  East  and  the  West  into  Union : — 

**  Here  I  would  urge  that  those  who,  on  occasions  like  that 
of  to-day,  desire  not  only  to  assist  at  ventilation  of  opinion,  but 
also  to  observe  a  religious  ceremony,  should  qualify  them- 
selves, by  the  observance  of  private  prayer  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  by  our  great  Guru  (Teacher),  and  if  possible  I 
would  also  suggest  that  some  measures  should  be  devised 
by  each  in  his  own  way  to  institute  a  form  of  domestic 
worship.  The  surrounding  Brahmanism  requires,  and 
Positivism  alone  is  capable  of  rendering,  this  assistance,  in 
order  to  infuse  a  fresh  religious  spirit  into  our  domestic 
atmosphere." 

This  passage  indicates  very  clearly  the  natural  connection 
there  is  between  the  different  branches  of  Positivist  worship, 
the  more  public  urging  to  the  more  private,  the  more  private 
giving  support  to  the  more  public.  Justified  by  experience, 
and  confident  in  the  judgment  of  the  generations  which  are 
to  succeed  us,  I  would  call  on  all  the  true  disciples  of  Comte 
to  throw  away  all  hesitation  on  this  cardinal  question  of 
prayer  and  worship,  to  return  to  the  practices  of  earlier  piety, 
to  allow  no  revolutionary  objections  or  careless  indifference 
to  divert  them  from  the  re-introduction  into  their  private, 
domestic,  and  public  life,  of  what  is  so  indispensable  a  means 
of  discipline,  so  inestimable  a  support  for  their  higher  feel- 
ings. There  is  freedom  of  choice,  but  the  choice  should  be 
made :  with  due  regard,  in  the  case  of  the  more  public 
worship,  to  the  social  demand  for  the  greatest  possible  unity 
— a  point,  I  think,  which  is  hardly  enough  kept  in  view. 

Taking  the  English  centres  as  a  whole,  I  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  urging  greater  energy,  more  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  persistent  use  of  such  opportunities  for  meeting 
and  common  action  as  are  available.  More  will  come  with 
the  better  use  of  what  we  have.  And  our  national  life 
generally  with  its  peculiar  characteristics  leads  me  to  notice 
another  point  on  which  we  should  be  on  our  guard.  We 
ought,  as  Positivists,  to  cultivate  carefully  what  I  could  call 
the  ecumenical  spirit  as  paramount  to  the  local,  to  give  their 
due  prominence  to  the  larger  human  interests,  international 
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or  social,  their  due  prominence  again  to  the  two  larger 
constituents  of  Humanity.  This  is  only  saying  that  we 
ought  never  to  forget  that  each  of  our  congregations  is 
an  organ  of  Humanity ;  as  such  constantly  thrown  back 
on  the  past,  forward  on  the  future,  and  inseparable  in  its 
thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  whole  of  co-existent  man- 
kind. Breadth  of  thought  and  sympathy  should  be  our 
constant  aim. 

In  Paris,  as  has  been  incidentally  stated  already,  the 
year  has  brought  a  welcome  change.  After  a  long  period  of 
patient  waiting,  M.  Lagarrigue  has  thought  the  time  come 
for  a  more  public  effort.  A  room  was  taken,  due  notice 
given,  and  on  Sunday,  the  iGth  October,  a  series  of  addresses 
was  entered  on,  and  direct  preaching  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  was  begun.  Two  of  our  London  body,  Messrs, 
Sulman  and  Westbrook,  were  present  as  a  delegation  under 
my  compulsory  absence ;  my  health  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  attend.  Naturally  the  opening  of  the  course  drew  a 
larger  attendance  than  was  likely  to  continue.  Everywhere 
in  the  Western  world  the  avowal  of  a  religion  is  at  the  outset 
a  stumbhng-block.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  have  ceased  to 
be  so,  but  the  time  has  been  suffered  to  pass  without  such 
avowal,  and  the  Paris  Apostolate  is  confronted  by  all  the 
difHculties  of  a  beginning.  These  difficulties  are  increased 
by  the  determined  hostility  of  those  who  have  omitted  to  do 
that  which  he  now  tries  to  do.  We  may,  I  think,  count  on 
M.  Lagarrigue's  tried  courage  and  perseverance  to  stand 
against  all  the  opposing  influences.  And  already  sufficient 
interest  is  manifested — sufficient  adhesions  have  been  given 
to  make  his  course  easier, 

Besides,  the  whole  situation  in  Paris  is  changed,  and  for 
the  object  of  a  really  Positivist,  a  really  religious,  propaganda 
the  outlook  is  brighter  by  virtue  of  the  change.  The  change 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  acceptance  by  M.  Laffitte  of  a  pro- 
fessorship paid  by  the  French  Government,  which  places 
him,  consequently,  in  official  dependence  on  the  State.  The 
professorial  character  which  his  action  has  always  worn  in 
reality  ends  formally  in  a  professorship.  This  is  a  gain  as 
clearing  up  the  position.  I  will  say  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary.    We  may  quite  accept  M.  Laflfitte's  qualifications  for 
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the  Chair  as  established.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  pro- 
fessorial work  will  be  well  done.  We  may  wish  him  life  and 
health  to  do  it  and  enjoy  it.  But  it  is  seen  to  be  incom- 
patible with  his  Positivist  claims.  On  that  point  it  is  not  for 
me  to  insist.  I  have  for  so  many  years  stood  apart  from 
him  on  this  very  ground,  the  ground  of  this  tendency  to  a 
professorial  rather  than  a  religious  teaching. 

But  it  may  be  as  well,  considering  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge which  prevails  too  generally  among  Positivists  on  such 
matters,  to  quote  the  language  used  by  Comte  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  his  7th  Circular  (pp.  60,  61,  E.  Tr.).  "  So  long  as 
Positivism  remained  purely  a  philosophical  question,  I  was 
able,  without  any  inconsistency  and  without  any  degradation, 
to  provide  for  my  material  subsistence  by  discharging  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  secondary  functions,  either  of  a 
practical  or  theoretical  character.  But  this  possibility  was 
ended,  when  my  doctrine,  having  become  once  for  all  a 
religious  doctrine,  took  for  its  direct  object  the  regulation  of 
the  life  of  man  by  the  institution  of  a  power  able  to  discipline 
the  will  instead  of  acts,  the  end  assigned  by  me  from  its  very 
beginning  to  the  whole  of  my  career.  Then  any  practical  office 
would  necessarily  have  put  me  in  permanent  contradiction 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Positive  regime  as  to 
the  normal  separation  of  the  two  powers.  The  contradiction, 
although  less  evident,  would  yet  have  been  still  more  real  had  I 
accepted,  by  taking  some  theoretical  function,  a  subaltern  incor- 
poration into  the  threefold  official  spiritual  power  which  we  now 
suffer  under,  theological,  metaphysical,  aftd  scientific,  and  from 
which  I  came  forward  to  deliver  the  West,'* 

In  regard  to  this  plain  judgment,  there  is  a  feature  in  M. 
Laffitte's  inaugural  address  which  is  open  to  just  censure. 
The  Professor  recounts  the  occasions  on  which  Auguste 
Comte  suggested  the  creation  of  the  particular  Chair  which 
has  been  created  for  his  benefit.  On  these  occasions  Comte 
claimed  it  for  himself  as  alone  competent  to  fill  it  at  the 
time.  The  recital  is  accurate  I  have  no  doubt.  There  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  notices  of  the  new  appointment 
and  appeals  to  Comte's  authority  as  justifying  its  acceptance 
by  M.  Laffitte.  Such  notices  always  seemed  to  me  to  shirk 
the  full  truthj  and  I  looked  with  interest  to  see  what  would 
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be  M.  Laffitte's  awn  statement  of  the  case.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile the  statement  he  makes  with  honour.  Was  it  allowable 
for  him  to  quote  all  that  made  in  favour  of,  and  to  suppress 
the  final  uncompromising  decision  of  Comte  which  is  adverse 
to,  his  acceptance  ? 

The  inference  is  surely  fair  that  the  statement  in  the 
lecture  has  the  same  object  as  the  others  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  object  of  sheltering  himself  under  his  Master's 
authority.  Be  this  so  or  not,  the  suppression  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  openness  on  all  subjects  is  a  duty  for  Positivists. 

In  the  number  of  the  Revue  which  contains  the  address 
there  is  another  noticeable  feature.  There  are  some  fifty 
pages  of  close  type  given  to  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
press,  ushered  in  by  an  unworthy  introduction.  The  separate 
value  of  such  e.\tracts  I  need  not  touch  on.  It  is  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unseemly  fact  of  the  appeal  to  the  Press  which 
I  insist  on.  It  is  placing  Positivism  under  the  protection, 
as  it  were,  of  that  institution.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
counsels  of  Au^uste  Comte  as  to  how  we  should  act  towards 
journalism,  and  contrast  them  with  this  jubilant  recognition 
of  its  power  and  gratitude  for  its  help,  it  is  a  curious  and 
pitiable  sight.  How  far  the  sanction  accorded  to  journalism 
is  compatible  with  the  fidelity  to  his  Master  which  is  put 
forward  in  some  of  these  extracts  as  characteristic  of  M. 
Lafiitte,  may  be  seen  from  the  passage  I  give.  It  is  taken 
from  the  8th  Circular  (p.  78,  E.  Tr.).  "  True  Positivists  alone 
abstain  from  actively  employing,  and  even  from  passively 
supporting,  an  institution  which  is  radically  anarchical, 
appreciating  the  intellectual  and  moral  havoc  it  makes, 
whilst  they  seek  by  a  right  use  of  spiritual  liberty  to  rid  the 
West  of  it." 

I  have  one  other  matter  to  deal  with,  which  stands  in  no 
distant  relation  to  the  preceding  remarks  and  will  introduce 
my  conclusion. 

There  has  been  lately  a  deplorable  magazine  controversy 
relating,  through  personal  questions,  to  Positivism.  In  the 
interest  of  both  combatants  many  must  feel  that  it  is  a 
subject  for  regret.  It  concerns  this  circular  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  amount  of  concession  made  by  the  writer 
who  claims  to  represent  Positivism  is  practically  a  surrender 
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of  the  whole  cause.  The  Religion  of  Humanity  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  placed  on  a  level  in  fact  with  one  of  the 
Ethical  Societies  which  are  a  popular  element  in  the  existing 
chaos  of  well-meant  effort.  So  represented  it  would  be  not 
worth  while  to  contend  for  it.  The  ideal  to  which  we  have 
given  our  lives,  an  ideal  which  is  also  most  real,  the  ideal  of 
a  church  in  direct  continuation  of  the  Medieval  Catholic 
Church,  disappears  from  our  view  under  this  treatment,  and 
with  it  the  work  of  Comte  as  a  later  St.  Paul.  This  the 
opponent  justly  comments  on,  as  also  on  the  very  insufficient 
recognition  of  Comte.  Such  a  dwarfed  presentment  of  a 
comprehensive  construction  can  only  confuse  people  as  to 
what  Positivism  really  is,  arid  if  accepted  as  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  our  endeavour  can  do  nothing  but  mislead  them. 
With  other  incidental  evils  of  our  time  it  will  pass  no  doubt, 
but  meanwhile  it  is  damaging.  On  the  whole  subject,  I 
would  say  that  a  religion  has  nothing  to  do,  such  has  long 
been  my  conviction,  with  journalism  in  any  form,  it  is  far 
too  sacred  for  magazine  discussions.  It  can  but  suffer  by 
connection  with  them.  We  should  be  inspired  with  the 
dignity  of  our  cause. 

I  felt  bound  to  say  so  much,  but  I  hasten  to  more 
positive  ground.  Speaking  of  his  actual  disciples  in  his  Will, 
Auguste  Comte  uses  the  expression  their  instinctive  insub- 
ordination. If  we  watch  the  utterances  of  many  so-called 
disciples  we  shall  hardly  limit  them  to  the  term  instinctive. 
The  insubordination  is  increasingly  systematic.  To  set  aside 
the  authority  of  their  Master  seems  more  and  mote  an  object 
with  them.  It  is  a  vain  effort,  I  know,  but  the  effort  is  but 
too  apparent,  to  eliminate  the  Founder  and  propagate  Posi- 
tivism without  Comte.  Bearing  on  this  point  is  the  following 
extract  from  Comte's  Will,  with  which  I  conclude  :  **  These 
conflicts,"  he  is  speaking  of  an  insurrection  amongst  his 
executors — consequently  amongst  his  most  trusted  disciples 
— **  these  conflicts,  ever  imminent,  are  a  consequence  of  the 
scepticism  which  was  the  starting  point  of  nearly  all  my 
existing  disciples,  and  they  constitute  the  most  painful 
fataUtt*  -'  'Aralleled  situation  wherein  I  am  placed  as 

l^aul  and  Mohammed,  amid  bitter 
adhesion,  I  may,  without  any 
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external  attack,  be  deserted  by  all  my  adherents,  such  are 
the  habits  due  to  their  original  negativism. 

"I  shall  not  overcome  this  fatality  unless  as  long  a  life 
as  Fontenelle's  allows  me  an  ascendancy  over  the  truly 
regenerate  sons  of  my  existing  disciples,  so  awakened  to  the 
dangers  of  scepticism  as  to  preserve  their  children  from  it." 

The  passage  is  prophetic.  Had  he  lived,  Comte  would 
not  even  yet  have  attained  the  age  of  Fontenelle— five  years 
would  be  still  wanting.  Owing  to  his  death,  the  ascendancy 
he  craved  was  not  gained  ;  and  the  fatal  results  of  its  absence 
we  witness  in  sorrow.  We  have  to  repair  them  or  compen- 
sate them  so  far  as  we  can. 

Looking  back  on  the  thirty-five  years  since  his  death,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  the  course  should  have  been — namely,  to 
follow  out  with  the  most  exact  obedience  the  indications  he 
had  left. 

More  than  ever  is  it  desirable  to  insist  on  this  course. 
More  than  ever  is  it  desirable  to  fashion  ourselves  as  disciples 
of  the  type  which  he  desired  to  see.  We  are  not  likely  to 
err  on  the  side  of  excess.  Without  reserve,  therefore,  I 
would  say  that  our  strength  and  our  wisdom  will  lie  in  dutiful 
allegiance  to  Auguste  Comte. 

RICHARD  CONQREVE, 

jSotr  Hi  Ltamington  Hattingi,  Warmckskire, 
Stpitmbtr  4iA,  1818. 

55,  Palact  Gardens  Ttrrtut,  London,  W., 
17  HamtT,  105  (14  February,  1893). 


The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 


£  s.  d. 

(I.) — Balance  from  previous  years      200  o  o 

,,        for  1891 100  2  9 

Total     ...     £300  2  g 
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(II.) — Subscriptions  for  the  year  104  (1892). 

£    s.    d.  £    s.    d. 


Occidental  131 


Oriental 


17 


Totals...  148 


{Minimum 
Mean    ... 
Maximum 
{Minimum 
Mean 
Maximum 

•••     .*•     ... 


. . .     •  • 


306    6  10 


...     • •  • 


16  10    o 


;f322     16     10 


(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  104  (1892). 


London  Room  expenses  : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent,  Insurance,  and  Sanitary 

Inspection     

•     55 

19 

6 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Wages 

•     35 

15 

9 

Various  Items 

•      3 

15 

8 

Social  Meetings       

I 

6 

6 

Organ        

12 

10 

0 

,,    Repairs 

•       9 

I 

6 

Repairs  and  Cleaning     

.      6 

II 

9 

New  Carpet      

•      9 

15 

0 

T  0  A 

15 

8 

•^34 

^  At 1&     •••            ...            ...            ...            •«■            ...            .. 

..     20 

0 

0 

Newcastle         

..     20 

0 

0 

Propaganda-Bristol        

•       5 

0 

0 

„           Sunderland        

..     10 

0 

0 

Leicester  Room       

..       6 

0 

0 

Administration         

enses 

..     30 

0 

0 

Total  Exp 

-  225 

15 

8 

Balance  .. 

•  •• 

-     97 

I 

2 

£322 

16 

10 

^^^■i 

^■* 

^^^1 
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(IV.)— Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878I       ...     . 

15^  13  0         H 

.. 

,     91  U879)        ...     . 

260     0     0             ^M 

,     92  (1880)        ...    -. 

■   325  ig   ^         H 

..          » 

,     93  (1881)        ...     . 

■    283  16  II         ^M 

„         „ 

,     94  (1882)        ...     . 

264  19    4         ■ 

>. 

,     95  (1883)       ...     . 

320  12     6           ^H 

» 

.     96(1884)        ...     . 

.    319    2    7         ■ 

••          .• 

,     97  (1885)        ...     . 

.    302  15  10         ^M 

f         » 

,     98  (1886)       ...     . 

■    322  10   0         ■ 

f,         .. 

,     99(1887)        ...     . 

■    330  15    9          ■ 

,    100  (1888)       ...     . 

•    303  14    8          H 

..         » 

,    101  (1889)        ...     . 

.    317  14  10         H 

„         „ 

,    102  (1890)       ...     . 

.     326  10     6            ^H 

>■          M 

,    103  (1891)       ...     . 

.     311    10  II              ^1 

,    104  (1892)        ...     . 

.     322  16  10            ^1 

r 


/ 


:'jX'^iV.^  »  HiXfiJcrr 


r^jL  vti7ijt:y  ixpnsuz 


.-#t*i 


z^r/fz.t^T^'  ^•.Vi^:^  i:3cr::Li» 


>',^j^  :^5:-^r!;-r^.^  ir)  *.iivi'^*r£  i:i»*rr£  ■»'  222EAI-F 


,;.*«  M<ctt«vc  M^drOt  MMCfe  fliii  I— ir  ham  wm.  ti  ^tatL. 


Xvv  ■■>-i-  i-"?^  *-i^^  iJ*jspfj^iits;r^  rfacsysmt*  2:1b  xssn&l  ai  i2» 

A,  yj^y^^.  H'^  r^^  ? v^;.,  ^^  fc.at  bt-  Jar^iie?,  z^  be  rnfis^  in 
^  i^^AjLt  t»;<  '^j^* .'/?.  fi-Jifcfi  xixt  i'xtTjKZ  tot-  4tnf  P^^y  ^cca  h*- 
»^,*,;^  t»'#';  yifi^iy  U'/ff^  */}.-tr  ca.;;vt^,  hi^  i^Htrizst  i%  better  i:? 
jy/.i,<  '^  ^^^jif^i/tjft,  <>^  '/J^^rr  txptr^hs:^  I  nttd  nc;t  ccrn2n:e:3t. 
7  J^  t^fti  y^f^  'A  <)^<j  Aj/;>«rr^;*  to  my  Annual  Addre?^s  explains 
c*^ff^.^if^ly  uh   iit*:tK'4-^>^  iA  ^zptniiluTt  on   out  church   in 

V/«.  *;^Mt>t  l/*T  (/r<rjwir>d  f'>r  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
::4W/;»i  hI/^^^  *5>  ih  iitK  amount  subscribed.  This  year  whilst 
i)/c  i$fhOi4hi  of  ili-^r  «>ulA<,fjj>lion  is  near  the  averag^e,  the 
tti4htU^^  o(  ^u\i^  tiiHii^  h  «)mallcn  This  is  due,  I  believe,  in 
l\nL  ntf^\h  iimmUi-ttiMi.  The  obligation  to  contribute  though 
M.ro{/hicj*'1  li««5  Uui  '4  tili^lit  hold.  Partly  also  the  falling  off 
MMy  \H'  owJMtj  to  ttuolhcr  cause.     I  have  found  so  many  more 
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discharging  it  without  remiader  that  otdy  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases  have  I  reminded  sabs^ibers  of  it.    I  have 
left  more  to  their  free  initiative  than  in  ;^ar8  past. 
As  to  publications : 

(z).  The  transIaticHi  into  French  of  Factor  GnU)er's 
second  volume,  his  work  on  Positivi$m  timet  Uui  iaatit  of 
Comte,  reached  me  in  July.  I  repeat  whiU  I  said  before^  ,that 
there  is  much,  that  I  consider  as  ooe^sided  and  erroiMoin  in 
its  ^preciations,  without  charging  the  author  with  unfiumess 
of  intention. 

{2).  M.   LagarrigDc's   introduction  to  his  Conferences,   a    ' 
rather  full  statement  c^  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 

(3).  The  PosMvist  Tables,  3rd  edition,  with  considerable 
enlargements.  I  notice  more  particularly  the  insertion  of 
the  dates  to  the  names  in  the  Calendar.  Those  for  the  sub- 
ordinate names  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  index. 

(4).  A  small  book  corresponding  in  form  to  the  Prayer 
Book  used  in  Chapel  Street.  It  is  entitled :  The  A  dministra- 
tion  of  the  Poaitivist  Siicraitents.  I  thought  its  publication 
might  be  useful  for  fixing  ideas  on  this  important  portion  of 
the  domestic  worship  of  the  Positive  Religion. 

(5).  A  very  short  publication  of  M.  Juan  Enrique  Lagar- 
rigue.  It  urges  on  Chili,  his  country,  the  duty  of  revising  her 
policy  in  regard  to  her  neighbour,  Peru.  It  urges  moderation 
and  restitution.     Such  manifestations  are  always  valuable. 

(6).  M.  'L^mo^'  Report  of  his  Apostolaie  for  103  {1891).  with 
several  other  publications  in  reference  to  questions  of  the 
day  in  Brazil,  which  are  also  generally  questions  of  unusual 
interest,  such  for  instance  as  concern  religious  freedom,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  &c. 

(7}.  Two  addresses  by  Mr.  H.  Crompton :  one  for  the 
Festival  of  Holy  Women  (30  December  1892) ;  the  second 
delivered  at  South  Place  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway. 

(8).  Lettre  au  Tzar  Alexandre  III.  par  le  Dr.  Audiffrent. 
It  may  be  well  in  connection  with  publications  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  my  readers  a  direction  of  Auguste  Comte  as 
regarding  the  translation  of  the  Catechism.  It  occurs  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fisher  to  Mr.  Edger,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Edger.     Mr.  Fisher,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  one 
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time  engaged  on  this  translation.  I  give  the  extract  as 
communicated  to  me  by  M.  Lagarrigue.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Edger  bears  dates  18  Aristotle  69.     It  is  as  follows ; 

**  My  dear  Sir  and  Confrere, 

**  Let  me  first  complete  a  duty.  With  reference  to  the 
translation  of  the  Catechism,  I  have  received  the  commands 
of  our  revered  Master  to  make  the  following  alterations.  The 
paragraph  commencing  *  II  est  certainement,*  p.  vii.  (p.  2,  E. 
Tr.  3rd  Ed.)  and  ending  with  the  words  '  fixe  en  France,' 
p.  viii.  (p.  5,  E,  Tr,f  8rd  Ed,)  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  next 
edition,  consequently  out  of  any  translation." 

Another  suppression,  that  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  suggested  by  a  young  Positivist,  has  been  effected. 
But  the  above  change  has  its  importance,  as  implying,  what 
was  known  from  other  sources,  that  Auguste  Comte  had  seen 
reason  to  revise  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  The  change  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his  letter 
to  that  ruler,  but  solely  his  estimate  of  him  personally.  His 
lower  estimate  was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Russian 
government  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  an  action  which 
revealed  tendencies  unfavourable  to  the  general  peace. 

Has  there  been  in  this  respect  any  essential  alteration  in 
the  policy  of  Russia  ?  The  question  is  a  natural  one  when 
we  read  Dr.  Audiffrent's  letter.  The  assumption  on  which 
the  letter  rests  is  that  the  Czar  is  deliberately  bent  on 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  with  that  view  is 
acting  in  concert  with  France,  accepting  the  alliance  with 
her  which  the  French  nation  has  welcomed  lately  with  such 
warm  demonstrations.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  easy  as  to  this 
assumption.  What  do  the  vast  military  preparations  of 
Russia  mean  ?  That  she  should  have  a  large  army,  we  can 
understand  under  present  conditions,  but  she  is  credited  with 
a  constant  increase.  And  yet  she  more  than  any  is  secure 
from  attack. 

On  another  point  I  touch  very  slightly.  No  one  respects 
Dr.  Audiffrent's  intellectual  ability  more  than  I  do.  But,  as 
Positivists,  can  we  agree  in  the  general  conclusion  of  his 
pamphlet  that  France  is  right  in  throwing  herself  so  comple- 
tely into  the  arms  of  Russia  ?  Is  not  the  true  place  of 
France  with  the  West  ?    Is  not  her  present  attitude  a  breach 
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with  her  tradition  as  the  central  and  leading  power  of 
Western  Europe  ?  T!iat  she  should  continue  so,  but  by 
virtue  not  of  any  military  superiority,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  her  spiritual  leadership,  was  I  must  think  the  teaching  of 
Auguste  Comte.  In  the  only  lecture  I  heard  him  give  (it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1849)  I  remember  he  spoke  of  Russia. 
Not  without  emotion  he  had  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppress  the  old  French  army  and  replace  it  by  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  a  gendarmerie  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order."  The  objection  naturally  arose,  would 
France  be  safe  if  she  did  so,  and  the  danger  at  that  time  was 
thought  to  be  from  Russia.  He  spoke  of  that  danger  as 
possibly  serious,  but  he  did  not  allow  any  objection  on  the 
score  of  safety  to  be  valid  as  against  the  essential  trans- 
formation of  France's  action  which  he  advocated.  It  is 
permitted  me  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  allowed  it 

The  whole  question  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is, 
however,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  circular.  I  saw  the  other 
day  quoted  an  opinion  of  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  to  the 
effect  that  the  true  policy  of  France  was  to  ally  herself  with 
England.  In  this  I  fully  concur,  and  sooner  or  later  such  a 
combination  must  come. 

In  reference  to  the  several  centres  of  true  Positivist 
action  there  is  not  much  to  say  this  year  in  general.  To  M. 
Lagarrigue's  position  in  Paris  I  have  already  alluded.  There, 
as  almost  everywhere,  fresh  obstacles  are  but  too  frequently 
arising.  His  being  a  foreigner  is  a  fruitful  source  of  such 
obstacles.  The  degree  in  which  this  objection  tells  is  an 
interesting  comment  on  the  disgregating  tendencies  of  the 
modem  revolution.  The  nationalism  which  the  objection 
reveals  shows  how  far  we  have  receded  from  the  unity  of 
feeling  which  prevailed  throughout  Christendom  under  the 
Catholic- Feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  various  nations 
at  that  time  interchanged  teachers  with  great  freedom.  A 
return  to  this  freedom  should  be  one,  and  an  early,  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Whilst  I  write  there  seems  a  better  prospect  opening  for 
Brazil,  a  greater  probability  of  her  actual,  legally  constituted, 
government  issuing  victorious  from  the  long  struggle.     Our 
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co-religionists  have  throughout  desired  this  conclusion  and 
done  their  best  to  help  it  forward.  Whatever  the  defects  of 
the  existing  constitution  they  must  be  removed  by  peaceful, 
not  by  violent,  methods.  It  will,  however,  be  a  real  relief 
to  know  that  by  the  failure  of  the  insurgents  our  anxiety  on 
their  behalf  is  at  an  end. 

It  has  long  been  known  from  their  writings  that  we  had 
co-religionists  in  Chili.  The  year  has  shown  that  they  are 
an  organised  body,  able  to  act  together  in  support  of  their 
compatriot  in  Paris. 

From  time  to  time  scattered  applications  from  Belgium 
have  made  it  clear  that  there  were  some  in  that  country  who 
took  interest  in  Positivism.  During  the  last  year  there  has 
been  begun  a  definitely  religious  movement  in  the  University 
of  Li^ge.  It  will  meet,  it  has  already  met,  with  considerable 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  other  tendencies.  It 
will  call  for  firmness  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
firmness  with  due  conciliation.  Its  promoters  may  count  on 
an  increasing  sympathy  here  and  from  all  religious  Positivists. 

If  I  do  not  mention  Calcutta  at  length  it  is  because  there 
is  no  essential  difference  this  year  from  last.  And  I  have  in 
former  circulars  sufficiently  explained  the  conduct  we  ought 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  India.  Mr.  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh 
is  working  out  his  views  as  regards  Brahmanism,  concentra- 
ting his  attention  on  the  very  central  point  in  Indian 
direction. 

In  England,  outside  London,  the  review  of  the  year  is 
generally  satisfactory.  Everywhere  there  is  persistence,  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  for  instance, 
there  has  been  advance.  For  Newcastle  this  is  indicated  by 
the  paper  which  Mr.  Quin  has  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  over  which  he  presides. 

On  our  state  in  London  I  may  be  briefer  than  usual,  as 
the  first  portion  of  the  appendix  to  the  Annual  Address  treats 
of  it  in  the  general  (see  p.  267).  The  most  marked  feature 
of  the  year  has  been  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  which 
have  been  administered.  For  some  few  years  there  had  been 
an  intermission.  It  must  be  so  in  our  circumstances,  with  so 
small  and  so  slowly  growing  a  body.  The  Sacraments  ad- 
ministered have  been  Presentation,  Initiation,  Admission  (2), 
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and  Maturity.  Again,  I  need  not  speak  at  length  on  the 
Sacraments  and  their  importance,  as  I  print  in  the  before- 
mentioned  appendix  to  the  Address  the  discourse  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Maturity  (see  p.  196).  One  of  the  admissions, 
I  should  mention,  concerned  Leicester,  not  our  own  body  in 
London.  It  was  the  admission  of  Mr.  Findley's  eldest  son 
— a  satisfactory  sign  of  continuous  action. 

There  may  be  some  among  the  recipients  of  this  circular 
who  may  be  concerned  in  this  question  of  the  Sacraments. 
I  commend  it  to  the  thought  of  all  as  throwing  so  much 
light  on  the  whole  of  the  Positivist  conception  of  life.  This 
advantage  may  be  derived  without  the  acceptance  of  any 
particular  Sacrament-,  if  in  a  lower  degree.  The  prevalent 
indiscipline  arises  very  much  from  indifference  and  thought- 
lessness, and  might  find  some  corrective  in  the  study  of  any 
well-digested  scheme  of  life. 

Ail  Positivists  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  Auguste 
Comte's  apartment,  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  the  earliest 
Temple  of  Humanity.  It  has  been  purchased  by  a  society 
formed  for  the  purpose,  a  commercial  society — as  I  under- 
stand— and  it  is  thus  secured  as  a  possession  for  Positivists, 
as  far  as  in  the  shifting  arrangements  of  modern  municipal 
life  anything  can  be  called  secure.  The  manner  in  which 
the  transaction  was  carried  out  has  excited  considerable 
remark.  The  Executors  of  Auguste  Comte  as  such  were 
naturally  the  principal  parties  concerned.  They  have  as 
Executors  been  set  aside,  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
Will  under  which  they  hold  their  office.  I  limit  myself  to 
this  bare  statement,  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  those  Executors  who  thinic  they  can  act. 
My  own  offer  of  support  has  been  peremptorily  rejected. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  assertion  that 
I  have  at  any  time  or  by  any  act  given  up  my  office  as 
Executor  is  false.  Shortly,  what  has  occurred  is  this.  Some 
twelve  years  ago  or  more  I  applied  to  M.  Laffitte  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Library  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  acknowledged 
that  I  was  fully  warranted  in  my  claim.  I  then  stated  more 
fully  what  the  claim  was,  and  urged  on  him  the  desirability 
of  rendering  the  Library  more  accessible  to  the  Executors 
when  in  Paris  than  it  could  be  when  he  alone  had  the  keys. 
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I  said  in  substance  that  there  ought  to  be  keys  available 
temporarily  for  the  Executors,  after  the  practice  adopted  in 
similar  institutions,  or  with  reference  to  similar  bodies,  the 
fellows  for  instance  of  any  society  or  college  where  all  are 
are  on  an  equality  in  such  respects.  I  understand  the 
Executors  to  Comte's  Will  to  be  such  a  society,  the  only  dis- 
tinction being  limited  formally  to  the  presiding  over  meetings 
and  the  direction  of  their  operations.  Beyond  these  limits 
there  is  equality.  So  we  might  have  free  access  to  the  books 
and  papers  of  our  Master.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Will 
which  gives  the  president  of  the  Executors  exclusive  power 
over  them.  He  was  thunderstruck,  he  told  me,  at  the  demand 
of  access  to  the  papers ;  why  I  know  not.  Nor  did  he  give 
me  any  reason,  but  refused  me  point-blank  what  I  asked— 
equally  for  the  books  as  for  the  papers — refused  me  for  the 
time.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executors  the  question 
was,  I  believe,  submitted  to  them.  No  direct  answer  was 
given  me.  Such  courtesy  was  not  thought  necessary.  I 
found  out  indirectly — if  my  memory  serves  me  aright  it  was 
from  M.  Lonchampt — that  the  decision  of  the  Executors  had 
been  that  M.  Laffitte  was  chez  lui;  and  as  being  in  possession 
of  the  apartment  could  admit  or  exclude  anyone  at  his 
pleasure.  It  was  a  curious  decision,  as  he  has  never  lived 
there;  on  all  grounds  a  most  objectionable  decision.  So 
treated,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  take  a  very  active  part  as 
Executor,  but  I  never  resigned  my  office,  and  in  token  of  my 
persistence  in  what  I  considered  a  duty  I  sent  a  small  sub- 
scription. This  was  not  accepted  by  M.  Laffitte.  And  I  find 
from  M.  Deullin  that  it  has  been  since  then  the  accredited 
version  of  the  whole  that  I  had  ceased  to  act.  I  cannot  go 
to  Paris,  my  health  does  not  allow  it.  But  an  Executor 
can  act  by  letter,  this  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Will,  and 
this  I  have  been  always  willing  to  do  when  occasion  called 
for  it.  With  this  simple  narrative  I  have  done  with  the 
subject.  I  cannot  think  that  the  Will  justifies  in  any  way 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  me,  or  the  powers  assumed  by 
the  president.  My  object  is  to  put  on  record  the  simple  facts 
as  far  as  I  remember  them.  I  believe  that  the  statement  is 
correct  in  substance,  but  I  speak  from  memory  and  under 
correction. 
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The  discourteous  treatment  I  received  has  been  extended 
now  to  the  body  of  Executors. 

Apart  from  any  such  discussion,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
house  should  become  the  property  of  the  Positivist  body,  and 
time  will  compensate  for  anything  there  has  been  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  manner  of  its  acquisition.  A  larger,  nobler 
spirit  will  infallibly  prevail  and  the  house  No.  10  Rue  Mon- 
sieur-Je- Prince  will  become  the  goal  of  pilgrimage  to  all  our 
Positivist  descendants,  a  common  property  of  the  Church  of 
Humanity. 

Only  one  addition  need  be  made  to  the  foregoing.  It  is 
that  at  any  time  during  these  last  fifteen  years,  had  there 
been  any  danger  of  the  Will  not  being  executed  for  want  of 
funds,  I  should  have,  and  that  with  the  full  sanction  of  the 
contributors  to  it,  used  our  fund  to  avert  such  danger.  But 
during  this  period  the  fund  at  M.  Laffitte's  disposal  has  been 
amply  sufficient  in  this  respect. 

In  the  general  outlook  of  the  Positivist  movement  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said.  Its  gradual  extension  is  beyond 
doubt.  Fresh  instances  of  single  adhesions,  or  of  the  forma- 
tion of  groups,  reach  me  from  time  to  lime.  For  the  former 
I  may  mention  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republict  for  the 
latter  I  have  already  spoken  of  Chili  and  Belgium,  and  such 
works  as  Father  Gruber's  go  far  beyond  my  limited  experi- 
ence in  testifying  to  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  its  complete 
or  incomplete  adoption.  There  is  full  warrant  for  our  con- 
fidence in  its  ultimate  victory,  and  if  so,  for  our  patience 
under  its  slow  advance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere  we  are  confronted 
in  England  with  great  and  growing  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  more  immediate  interest.  The  utmost 
attainable  union  is  to  be  desired  in  our  treatment  of  them. 
The  pressure  of  conflicting  opinions  around  us  on  all  the 
more  important  issues  is  bewildering,  the  impatience  for 
quickly  acting  remedies  is  very  marked.  The  former  condi- 
tion distracts  attention ;  the  latter  diverts  it  from  us.  At 
the  same  time  the  condition  of  things  around  us  is  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  our  getting  more  hearing  for  our 
doctrines.  The  tendencies  which  are  so  vehemently  declared 
are  calculated  to  make  our  teaching  welcome — on   more 
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points  than  one.  A  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  what 
exists,  the  sense  of  disquiet  and  even  danger, — there  are 
signs  that  such  feelings  are  gaining  ground.  It  is  probable 
that  they  Will  continue  to  gain  ground,  so  complex  and 
critical  are  the  relations  both  of  nations  and  classes,  so 
unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  perilous,  are  the  solutions  which 
are  offered.     Our  business  is  to  be  prepared. 

RICHARD   CONGREVE, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings^  Warwickshire^ 
^th  September^  1818. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace^  London^  W. 
8  Homer ^  106  ($  February  ^  1894^. 
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RELIGION   OF   HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


LovB  FOR  Principle 
AND  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  107  (15  January,  1895). 

The  formation  of  the  Positive  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  Order  as  by  FroKress. 
Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  mure 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  Irom  love  to  faith. 

AUOUSTE   COMTK. 

Sir  OR  Madam, 

There  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  yearly  accounts.  The 
increased  outlay  on  the  London  Room  was  called  for  to 
complete  the  change  in  it  which  we  owe  to  Mr,  Crompton. 
One  other  point  will  be  noticed  later. 

We  at  present  provide  for  our  wants  year  by  year,  and 
are  able  to  give  help  in  a  limited  degree  elsewhere.  The 
base  on  which  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  fund  is  not  broad 
enough,  but  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  continue  to  meet  the 
demand  for  maintenance.  But  this  mere  maintenance  of  our 
action  is  not  all  we  should  keep  before  us.  There  are  other 
considerations  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  material  support 
of  our  cause, — considerations  which  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
body  must  be  mainly  prospective,  but  which  yet  it  may  be 
well  to  put  forward.  We  do  not  look  to  remaining  always  as 
we  are,  and  we  should  be  forming  ourselves  to  the  dispositions 
and  conceptions  which  may  be  in  accordance  with  increase 
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of  numbers  and  resources.     The  greater  efforts  which  will  be 
required  will  have  a  twofold  direction. 

First,  as  to  Sacerdotal  Fund.  It  is  much  to  provide  for 
our  places  of  worship  as  the  true  seats  of  our  religious  life. 
Bui  more  than  this  is  meant  when  we  use  the  term  Sac  'otal 
Fund.     It  clearly  refers  more  to  persons  than  It 

means  really  a  sustained  effort  for  providing  a 
for  those  who  can  devote  themselves  to  the  wor 
and  teaching  the  new  Religion,  who  can  give 
its  propagation,  but  have  no  independent  mean"    r* 
A  disposition  towards  such  an  effort  may  be        v  in  n; 
into  effective  purpose,  but  it  is  the  indispensaoie  preliim,.. 
to  such  purpose.     All  is  in  such  a  state  at  present  that  i' 
seem    useless   to   touch   on    the   subject.     But   foretho 
should  characterise  all  Positivist  action. 

Secondly,  we  shall  have,  as  a  body,  to  come  to  an  ordt  y 
arrangement  for  the  protection  of  the  members  of  the  be 
Partially  this  has  been  recognised  already,  and  with  u^. 
present  means  it  is  only  in  particular  cases  that  anything  can 
be  done.  But  here  again  it  is  incumbent  to  look  forward — 
to  train  the  disposition  which  wil!  be  called  into  action  by 
our  wants  as  we  proceed.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  limits 
of  such  protection,  b^t  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
church  we  are  endeavouring  to  form  should  shelter  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  disabled  by  age  or  sickness,  and  all  women 
who  are  without  the  protection  of  a  family.  This  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Positivist  church  in  the  period  of  transition — 
whilst  it  is  not  incorporated  with  the  industrial  order,  and 
therefore  is  entrusted  with  the  material  care  as  well  as  the 
religious  guidance  of  its  members.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  we  shall  find  ample  satisfaction  for  the  natural  wish  to 
be  doing,  which  is  leading  all  around  us  to  so  much  well 
meant,  but  irregular  activity. 

Were  such  an  action  to  take  the  form  of  a  fund,  the 
administration  of  such  fund  should,  I  conceive,  be  kept  dis* 
tinct  from  the  Priesthood,  committed  entirely  to  other  hands 
— so  to  obviate  all  complications  as  to  wealth,  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  crept  in  through  the  position,  as  was  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances,  assigned  to  the  Bishops  of  adminis- 
tering the  public  voluntary  contributions. 
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We  have,  fortunately,  had  no  such  fund  hitherto.  Par- 
ticular cases  have  been  met  by  a  special  effort,  and  there  has 
been  great  readiness  to  meet  them.  If  with  growing  numbers 
and  needs  it  be  formed,  it  will  require  the  greatest  care  in  its 
management.     On  this  I  need  not  insist. 

On  one  point  I  would  touch.  It  is  certain  that  the 
demand  will  be  large  and  increasing.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  answer  to  it  must  always  in  all  cases  be  left 
perfectly  voluntary,  absolutely  a  question  of  moral  responsi- 
bility for  each  contributor,  the  amount,  that  is,  of  the  con- 
tribution must  be  determined  by  himself. 

I  only  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  More  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  circular. 

There  is  a  distinction,  I  should  add,  between  the  two 
cases.  The  protective  action  may  be  in  operation  at  any 
period — has  been  already,  as  I  have  hinted.  No  community 
of  any  extent  which  takes  in  any  range  of  different  circum- 
stances, but  must  have  occasions  arise  in  which  its  protective, 
helping  powers  are  called  forth.  We  have  had  abundance  of 
such  occasions,  and  a  very  imperfect  and  discontinuous 
organisation  may  suffice  in  its  measure  to  meet  them. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Sacerdotal  Fund,  no  real  utility 
can  be  derived  from  it  till  it  is  established  on  a  large  and 
reliable  scale,  for  such  help  as  it  gives  must  be  permanent 
and  to  be  counted  on.  Mere  occasional  exertions  would  be 
useless.  The  object  is  to  secure  existence  and  to  remove 
anxiety.  This  object  would  not  be  attained  by  a  fund  which 
might  at  any  moment  prove  inadequate  or  disappear  en- 
tirely. And  as  at  present,  this  is  too  much  the  case  with  the 
Sacerdotal  Fund. 

When  once  the  Religion  of  Humanity  shall  have  taken 
hold  on  the  world,  it  will  evoke,  as  its  predecessor  evoked, 
liberality  in  gifts — the  virtue  of  munificence  in  aid  of  the 
objects  it  sets  before  Society.  Even  already  we  have  seen 
its  power  in  this  respect  in  more  instances  than  one.  There 
will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  priesthood  that 
which  it  will  always  require — security  of  existence,  and  the 
consequent  freedom  from  anxiety.  For  more  than  this  it 
may  never  ask.  Its  renunciation  of  all  wealth,  or  rather  of 
all  properly,  must  at  all  times  be  complete.    Thus  it  will  be  in 
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tfaenigKest  degree  dependent,  and  it  will  press  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  material  resources  <tf  the  ccHnmunity.  It  is 
well  perhaps  from  time  to  time  to  remind  ourselves  and 

others  of  this  fundamental  condition  of  the  Positivist  priest- 
hood— its  renunciation  of  property.  In  the  industrial  society 
wealth  is  the  ultimate  source  of  power.  To  cut  the  priest- 
hood off  from  wealth  is  to  secure  it  therefore  against  having 
any  power— is  to  throw  it  back  on  its  own  proper  sphere — 
which  is  influence ;  to  deny  it  command  or  government,  to 
lesve  it  nothing  but  the  expression  of  wishes  and  the  giving 
advice. 

In  what  remains  I  shall  be  verj-  brief. 

The  publications  of  the  year  bear  witness  to  the  continued 
activity  of  our  coreligionists.  I  notice  only  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  completion  by  M.  Teixeira  Mendes  of  his  sketch 
(rfthe  life  of  M.  Benjamin-Constant ;  The  Brahman  Problem, 
'.  byBabu  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh,  a  further  instalment  of 
his  labours  on  the  problem  of  India  in  relation  to  the  West ; 
two  publications  connected  with  Auguste  CoiBte  and  Madame 
de  Vaux,  the  one  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Congreve  of  an  article 
on  their  relations  which  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  the 
other  a  translation  by  Mr.  Quin  of  Madame  de  Vaux's  Lucie, 
and  Thoughts  0/  a  Flower.  To  these  I  add  a  German  work, 
not  of  Positivist  origin  or  intention,  a  volume  of  considerable 
length,  Auguste  Comte  und  Seine  Bedeutung,  by  Dr.  Waentig, 
which  if  it  is  in  many  ways  deficient  in  its  appreciation,  is  at 
any  rate  of  interest  as  evidencing  the  increased  attention 
given  in  Germany  to  our  Master's  work  and  influence. 

The  reprint  of  the  Astronomic  populaire  by  the  Brazilian 
Positivists  should  also  be  acknowledged,  as  also  that  of  the 
Giomilrie  analytique* 

In  regard  to  the  several  centres  of  our  religious  action,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in 
the  past  year.  There  has  been  persistence  and  in  some 
cases  advance.  Further,  it  is  again  a  satisfaction  to  record 
the  acceptance  by  many  of  the  Sacraments  appropriate  to 
their  age  and  circumstances,  Initiation,  Admission,  Marriage 

*  Note. — I  have  leceived.  besides  circulars,  a  paper  from  Brazil,  an  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  Divorce,  by  M.  Mende*. 
1  would  acknowledge  also  a  thoughtful  euay  on  Positivism,  by  Mr.  R.  Newman. 
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{III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  106  (1894.) 


London  Room  expenses : —  £    s.    d. 

Rent,  Insurance,  &  Sanitation   56  14     3 


••«     •••     ••• 


Wages 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Lighting 

Book  Cases     

Organ 

Social  Meetings     

Repairs    

Smaller  Room  Furniture 
Various  Items 


•  •  •  •  < 


26    o 
5  17 


•  •  •         •  • 


12    10 


•  •  •       •  • 


5 

6    4 

I      2 


•  •  •       *  •  • 


•  •  •      •  •  I 


Newcastle 

„       Propaganda    ... 
Leicester 

,,       Mr.  Findley's  Tombstone 
Administration 


•**     ••.     ...     ... 


...     ...     ... 


. .     •  • 


o 
5 


44    o    o 


8    ij 
o 
6 


Total  Expenses 
Balance  ... 


•  •• 


£    s.   d. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •   •  • 


20 

6 
6 


I 
o 
o 
o 


6  10 
30    o 


4 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


222    II      4 
80    17      I 

£303     8     5 


(IV.)— Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 

91  (1879) 

92  (1880) 

93  (1881) 

94  (1882) 

95  (X883) 

96  (1884) 

97  (1885) 

98  (1886) 

99  (1887) 
„  100  (1888) 
„  loi  (1889) 
„  102  (1890) 
„  103  (1891) 
„  104  (1892) 
„  105  (1893) 
„  106  (1894) 


••• 


9$ 
99 
9» 
t9 
99 
99 

9t 
99 
99 


99 
99 

99 

>> 
99 
99 


99 

99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
99 


•  •  • 


£ 

156 
260 

325 
283 

264 

320 

319 
302 

322 

330 

303 

3^7 
326 

311 
322 

341 
303 


s.  d. 

13  o 
o  o 

19  6 

16  II 

19  4 

12  6 

2  7 

15  10 

10  o 

15  9 

14  8 

14  10 

10  6 

10  II 

16  10 
12  3 

8  5 


RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


Love  rax  Puiscin-s 
AND  Oruir  fok  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  OraKLl. 


7- 


EIGMTEESTH   ANNUAL   CIRCULAR  ' 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BV  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALl- 
g^^Hg  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITV, 

London,   15   Moses  to8  (15  January-.  l8g6). 

Tbe  laniutloii  of  the  Poaltlvt  Priotbood  li  bKoraa  ibe  flnt  caadltlea 
fX  ■  niKFKitfoD  wUch  ii  u  impeniinly  dmiuidid  by  Order  ■>  by  Procrcu. 

Pmltiviiii  ■!  the  eoiKi  hul  10  uctiul  from  fuih  to  lort.  bat  bene*- 
forward  ibey  ihoBM  cin  thi  pntesDce  to  Itw  mote  npid  ud  note 
eScciive  neibod  wblctalcede  dowamtd  fron  love  to  tilth. 

auouiti  covtb. 
Sir  or  Madam, 

The  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  Circular  show  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  the  subscribers,  whilst  the  amount  sub- 
scribed is  about  the  average.  I  regret  the  decrease,  as  it  is 
a  sign  of  the  instability  either  in  action  or  conviction  from 
which  we  suffer. 

There  are  three  items  which  I  notice : — 

(i.)  The  memorial  tablets.  One  of  them  associates  Mrs. 
Hancock  with  the  uncle  whom  she  served  and  nursed  with 
such  devotion.  It  was  her  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
fulfilment  of  her  wish  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  a  very 
beautiful  life. 

The  second  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  S€m£rie,  who,  as  was  said 
in  the  touching  address  at  his  funeral,  was  for  years  a  sharer 
in  our  struggle  and  exertion.  By  nature  attaching  and 
capable  of  strong  attachment,  I  always  found  him  a  loyal 
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{111.)— Expenses  for  the  year  106  (1894.) 

London  Room  expenses : —  £    s.    d. 

Rent,  Insurance,  &  Sanitation   56  14    3 


£    s.    d. 


Wages     

... 

26 

0    0 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Light 

ing    ...     5 

17    5 

Book  Cases     ... 

... 

44 

0    0 

Organ       

... 

12 

10    0 

Social  Meetings 

•  •  • 

I 

8    ij 

Repairs    

.  k  • 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

5    0 

Smaller  Room  Furniture      ...     6 

4    6 

Various  Items 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •          •  •  •          X 

2     0^ 

• 

154          I 

4 

Newcastle       

... 

••■         •••          ••• 

•  •  *         •  •  ■ 

20      0 

0 

„       Propaganda 

... 

•••          •••        ^t** 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

6    0 

0 

Leicester         

... 

•  ••                  •••                  ••! 

I         •  •  •         •  •  • 

6     0 

0 

„       Mr.  Findley's 

Tombstone     .. 

i                •  •  •                •  •  • 

6  10 

0 

Administration 

... 

•  ••                  •••                  •• 

V                •  •  •                 •  •  • 

30    0 

0 

Total  Exp< 

enses 

222  II 

4 

. 

Balance  ... 

»         ■  •  •         •  •  • 

80  17 
£303     8 

£    s. 

I 
5 

d. 

(IV.)— Amount  for  the 

year  90  (1878) 

•  ••         ••  • 

156  13 

0 

99                         91 

»9 

91  (1879) 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

260    0 

0 

>>                          >> 

>> 

92  (1880) 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

325  19 

6 

99                         >> 

99 

93  (1881) 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

283  16 

II 

19                          >> 

99 

94  (1882) 

•  ■  ■         •  ■  • 

264  19 

4 

>f                           99 

99 

95  (1883) 

*  •  •         •  •  • 

320  12 

6 

99                         »> 

99 

96  (1884) 

•  •  ■         •  •  • 

319     2 

7 

>>                          »> 

99 

97  (1885) 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

302  15 

ID 

»>                          l» 

99 

98  (1886) 

9  •  •         •  *  • 

322  10 

0 

»                          >» 

99 

99  (1887) 

•  •  •         •  *  • 

330  15 

9 

>•                          M 

99 

100  (1888) 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

303  14 

8 

>•                          >> 

99 

loi  (1889) 

•    #  •                      9    9    9 

i^7  14 

10 

»                          >> 

99 

102  (1890) 

•   •    *                       •    •    • 

326  10 

6 

>•                          >> 

99 

103  (1891) 

•    •    •                      •   •    • 

311  10 

II 

>y                  91 

99 

104  (1892) 

•    •    •                       *    •    • 

322  16 

10 

>>                  i> 

99 

105  (1893) 

•    •    •                      •   •    • 

341  12 

3 

>>                  >> 

99 

106  (1894) 

•   •    •                      •    •   • 

303    8 

5 

RELIGION    OF    HUMANIT'V 


THE    WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


Love  for  Pbimciple 
ANU  OaoEM  ran  Basis; 

PROCRESS    FOR    ENC. 

Live  Opemlv. 


EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 
ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON   BEHALF 
JJV  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,   15  Moses  loS  (15  January,   1896). 

I  bdcome  (ba  Snt  caadilion 
ded  by  Order  u  tqr  Profnu. 
im  bllh  to  love,  but  hcnce- 
latHud  (bey  ihoold  Ein  the  prcfcnnix  la  the  man  lipid  Hud  more 
elective  nmhod  wbicBleub  downinnl  bom  Ion  to  bitb. 

Sir  or  Madam, 

The  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  Circular  show  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  the  subscribers,  whilst  the  amount  sub- 
scribed is  about  the  average.  I  regret  the  decrease,  as  it  is 
a  sign  of  the  instability  either  in  action  or  conviction  from 
which  we  suffer. 

There  are  three  items  which  I  notice : — 

(i.)  The  memorial  tablets.  One  of  them  associates  Mrs. 
Hancock  with  the  uncle  whom  she  served  and  nursed  with 
such  devotion.  It  was  her  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
fulfilment  of  her  wish  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  a  very 
beautiful  life. 

The  second  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Sfim^rie,  who,  as  was  said 
in  the  touching  address  at  his  funeral,  was  for  years  a  sharer 
in  our  struggle  and  exertion.  By  nature  attaching  and 
capable  of  strong  attachment,  I  always  found  him  a  loyal 
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fellow-worker.  His  general  services  well  deserve  a  com- 
memoration. He  gave  his  life  in  his  later  years  to  the 
cause. 

The  third  commemorates  Dr.  Jorge  Lagarrigue,  whom 
we  all  honour,  and  by  whose  self-sacrifice  all  have  been 
impressed. 

The  three  join  the  small  but  relatively  numerous  group 
of  our  own  dead,  who  speak  to  us  with  peculiar  power.  In 
their  life  and  death  they  manifest  the  strength  of  impulse 
given  by  the  new  Faith.  As  we  recall  them  they  are  an 
incalculable  strength. 

(2.)  The  aid  given  to  M.  Montenegro  Cordeiro.  His 
circumstances  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  visit  England.  I 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  he  should  come,  that  we  might 
know  him  personally ;  that  we  might  testify  our  respect  for 
one  who  had  watched  over  and  soothed  Dr.  Lagarrigue  in  his 
illness;  and  also  that  we  might  strengthen  our  connection 
with  our  fellow-believers  in  Brazil.  He  is  the  third  member 
of  their  group  whom  we  have  seen,  and  in  all  cases  the 
intercourse  has  left  a  very  pleasant  impression. 

(3.)  In  furtherance  pf  the  same  general  object,  when  M. 
Lemos  wished  for  copies  of  the  busts  which  line  our  Church, 
we  agreed  that  we  should  ask  him  to  accept  them  from  us  as 
a  token  of  our  fraternal  co-operation.  The  offer  was  accepted 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Sulman, 
all  the  thirteen  are  on  their  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  protective  fund  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  Circular 
was  I  found  acceptable  in  principle.  Two  or  three  signified 
their  adhesion.  In  one  case  I  received  a  subscription.  I  at 
that  time  spoke  of  the  fund  rather  prospectively,  but  I  am 
constantly  feeling  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  such  an  insti- 
tution, if  prudently  managed.  Possibly  it  will  be  formed 
separately  in  each  centre,  as  most  likely  then  to  be  wisely 
administered.  Meanwhile  any  contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Sulman,  XI,  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.,  who  will  act  as  treasurer  for  the  time.  As  a 
beginning  I  should  propose  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
surplus  of  the  year  to  this  purpose^  the  surplus  which  as  a 
rule  is  transferred  to  the  Printing  Fund*  Any  aid  given  will 
be  giv^'  i^ddliness,  the  act  of  fellow 
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Tennis  who  voold  help  one  anotlwr  oadcr  the  burden  of 
life. 

As  to  the  Sacerdotal  Fund,  there  is  more  to  be  said.  A 
step  has  been  taken  during  the  jear  of  great  interest  and 
great  importance.  The  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Church  of 
Humanityhas  organised  a  fund  to  ensure  to  Mr.  Quin  of  New- 
castle the  sum. he  iHonounces  sufficient  to  set  him  free  for 
the  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  our  Religion,  so  that  he 
may  give  his  life  to  its  propagation.  Due  security  is  taken 
that  the  effort  shall  be  permanent,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  provisicM)  for  his  existence  or  that  of  his 
family  within  a  dc^nite  limit.  His  requirements  are  most 
moderate,  ,^200  a  year. 

Considering  the  nuiebers  of  the  bo^  and  the  demftnds 
upon  it,  I  had- not,  I  own,  thought  it  possiUe  that  such  a 
result  could  be  attained,  with  any  certain^  ei  continiianee, 
in  which  lay  the  essential  condition.  Not  the  less  is  it 
satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is  attained. 

1  have  throughout  stated  that  the  Cental  Fond  would 
be  leady  to  aid  according  to  its  power.  As  the  sum  wanted 
has  been  raised  for  the  year,  there  is  no  call  for  this  aid. 
But  a  contribution  from  it  may  still  be  useful  in  furtherance 
of  Mr.  Quin's  directly  Positivist  work,  thus  leaving  the  income 
provided  completely  free  from  any  demand  on  that  score, 
entirely  under  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Quin's  control  for  their 
maintenance. 

It  is  an  act  of  great  courage  on  Mr.  Quin's  part  to  accept 
this  position.  Looking  back  on  the  forty  years  during  which 
1  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Positive  Religion  in  Eng- 
land, I  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  strain  it  involves.  I  have 
often  wished  that  1  had  some  other  employment  distinct  from 
my  Positivism  as  a  distraction.  As  for  the  hostility  and 
obloquy  to  which  my  work  has  exposed  me,  I  do  not  think 
so  much  of  them,  there  is  a  stimulus  in  them  which  is  a  cer- 
tain relief.  It  is  the  quiet  every-day  pressure  of  waiting  on 
all  the  oscillations,  the  new  comers  and  the  too  frequent 
retrograde  movements,  the  amount  in  short  of  effort  and  the 
smallness  of  the  result,  which  are  trying.  It  is  permitted  to 
hope  that  the  first  generation  will  have  seen  the  worst  and 
that  the  upward  movement  may  be  quickened,  but  the  world 
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we  address  is  singularly  indifferent  to  us  and  its  indifference 
is  jiist  now  strengthened  by  the  inrush  of  so  many  questions 
of  immediate  interest,  commanding  in  some  sort  the  attention 
of  men.  Mr.  Quin,  however,  has  had  a  long  trial  and  we 
may  count  on  his  power  of  endurance  in  his  more  free 
apostolate. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  all  help  given  us.  For 
this  reason,  and  not  merely  on  personal  grounds,  I  mention 
the  loss  last  year  of  Mr.  Otter.  He  never  accepted  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  or  at  most  only  in  the  most  general 
sense,  but  for  all  the  years  we  have  been  at  work  he  has 
given  us  money  help  to  render  that  work  easier.  Personally 
I  have  been  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  At  times 
of  illness  when  I  wanted  a  change  and  rest,  his  assistance 
has  been  most  generously  given.  Over  and  above  this  the 
intercourse  with  him  has  for  the  whole  time  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  support.  When  there  was  difference  it  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  friend- 
ship: on  all  grounds  then  we  have  reason  to  lament  his  death. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  Mr.  Guillermo  Puelma 
Tupper,  a  Chilian  Positivist,  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  his 
friends.  Born  in  Santiago  in  1851,  he  died  at  Vina  del  Mar 
in  1895  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  He  was  well  qualified, 
we  are  told,  by  his  general  culture  and  by  his  poetic  gifts  for 
the  apostolate  of  Humanity,  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted 
himself.     It  is  another  premature  loss. 

As  for  the  publications  of  the  year,  the  main  interest 
centres  in  the  manifesto  issued  by  some  of  the  executors  of 
Auguste  Comte  who  had  remained  in  connection  with 
M.  Laffitte. 

The  translation  places  the  document  within  the  reach  of 
all  English  Positivists.  Original  and  translation  both  belong 
to  the  year  107  (1895).  But  the  effect  of  the  whole  action 
cannot  be  estimated  till  later.  We  can  see,  however,  that  it 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  inner  history  of  Positivism, 
more  especially  since  the  first  separation  in  1878,  though  it 
carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  period,  the  twenty  years 
between  1857  and  1878.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  on 
any  detailed  examination  of  the  document.  It  is  drawn  up 
by  those  who  actfid  Acraiiist  me  at  the  time  of  the  former 
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crisis,  and  therefore  there  is  much  in  it  to  which  I  can  only  very 
generally  assent.     I  quite  accept  the  decision  wh    h  excluded 
me  from  any  share  in  its  production.     It  thus  gai  is  weight  as 
being  free  from  any  suspicion  of  a  foregone  concl 
is  the  disagreement   with   M.  Laffitte  rested  c 
grounds  as  in  the  former  case.     Broadly  speakin 
ment  it  passes  on  him  refers  to  his  discharge  of 
Executor  of  Auguste    Comte,    as    President    in 
Executors — not  to  his  deficiency  as  the  head  o 
movement,  the  ground  on  which  I  reiected  his  d 

The  movement  was  quite  unexpeeied  1  need 

say  that  1  have  followed  it  with  the  grcaiesi  mterest 
for  itself  and  for  its  probable  consequences,  I  was  ■- 
from  my  own  case  to  what  an  extent  the  President  could 
the  powers  his  position  gave  him,  but  as  the  E.xecutora 
doned  that  treatment  of  one  of  their  body,  I  had  ceas( 
follow  with  any  real  attention  their  action.  So  that  then  s 
much  in  their  paper  which  is  new  to  me. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  leave  the  expression  of  their 
judgment  to  the  reflection  of  all  concerned,  and  to  give  it  all 
possible  publicity  in  order  that  opinion  may  be  enlightened 
by  it.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  let  in  light  and  air  too  freely  on 
all  that  has  passed.  It  was  the  practice  of  concealing  all 
that  was  possible  that  did  so  much  harm  during  the  long 
discussion  of  1S77-8.  All  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
hide  the  facts.  The  concealment  has  misled  the  judgment 
of  many.  I  have  had  occasion  during  the  last  year  to  see 
how  successful  the  policy  was.  A  more  open  conduct 
throughout  would  have  anticipated  much  of  the  present 
embarrassment. 

This  movement  of  the  Executors  is  but  one  evidence  among 
many  that  there  is  in  Paris  a  considerable,  though  dispersed, 
interest  in  Auguste  Comte  and  his  work.  His  writings  are 
becoming  the  object  of  more  attention.  There  is  more  en- 
quiry as  to  the  meaning  and  applicability  of  the  Positive 
Religion.  I  hear  from  two  reliable  authorities  that  by  a 
writer  in  the  leading  French  periodical,  the  Rsvue  des  deux 
Mondes,  his  influence  is  allowed  to  be  immense,  his  system 
to  have  filled  all  the  latter  half  of  our  century.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  supported  systems  the  world 
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has  ever  seen.  Its  author  is  recognised  as  the  pjreatest 
French  thinker  since  Descartes.  Again,  the  unity  of  his 
work  is  fully  admitted.  He  is  treated  as  the  founder  of  a 
religion,  and  such  foundation  is  accepted  as  his  aim  through- 
out. This  particular  judgment  is,  however,  purely  literary  ; 
the  writer's  final  conclusion  is  adverse  to  the  Religioa  and  its 
prospects ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  conclusion  of  the  literary 
class.  The  value  of  such  utterances  consists  in  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  quiet,  unnoticed,  but  most  certain  growth 
of  Comte's  reputation.  It  has  been  so  often  said  that  he  is 
not  known  in  France,  and  said,  too,  with  apparent  reason. 
The  years  pass,  and  he  is  found  not  unknown,  but  exercising 
a  steadily  increasing  power. 

What  concerns  us  more  than  any  literary  expression  is 
the  question  how  far  the  Religion  is  making  way.  The 
effort  of  Dr.  Lagarrigue  was  exclusively  in  this  practical 
direction.  It  was  not  without  effect  whilst  he  lived.  Has 
it  left  no  trace  now  that  he  is  dead  ?  It  is  said  that  it  has 
left  none.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  so,  that  traces  of  his 
work  are  frequently  met  with,  that  the  influence  of  what  he 
said  or  wrote  is  discernible.  It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Cree  that 
it  will  be  well,  if  it  can  be  managed,  to  keep  alive  the  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  which  in  any  active  propaganda  of  the 
Religion  may  be  found  extremely  useful.  I  feel  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  all  possible  continuity  in  our  action,  and 
propose,  therefore,  to  give  such  help  to  reprinting  one  or  two 
of  his  writings  as  I  can  from  the  Printing  Fund,  just  as  I 
helped  from  the  same  fund  the  original  publications.  They 
may  be  very  useful  in  leading  inquirers  to  Auguste  Comte,  in 
whom  Dr.  Lagarrigue  would  have  wished  to  merge  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  the  most  complete  fidelity.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  profit  by  his  exertions. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  two  writers  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  agree  in  the  conclusion  of  a  German  writer 
on  the  same  topic,  namely,  that  Positivism  is  Comte.  All 
turn  from  any  substitute.  In  striking  contrast  with  such  a 
conclusion  is  the  expression  of  M.  Laffitte  quoted  on  p.  33 
(E.  Tr.)  of  the  Executors'  paper,  "  I  can  do  without  you," 
he  said  to  M.  Florez ;  "  I  rest  on  the  support  of  new 
Posit'  ^now  Comte,  whom  I  have  trained 
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and  who  only  know  me."  This  remarkable  avowal  indicates 
one  element  of  disunion  in  tlie  long  planned  creation  within 
Positivism  of  a  completely  separate  personal  interest.  From 
the  very  inmost  circle  of  Positivist  action  came  in  fact  an 
opposition  to  all  union  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  one 
common  Master, 

Put  together  any  merely  literary  utterances,  the  manifesto 
of  the  Executors,  and  the  efforts  of  the  scattered  disciples 
who  are  to  be  found  in  Paris,  and  we  may  infer  with  reason 
that  there  is  a  certain  increase  of  movement.  We  naturally 
deplore  the  want  of  a  competent  leader  to  direct  the  whole, 
to  give  voice  to  the  growing  sympathies,  but  we  accept  the 
interim  during  which  they  must  grow  with  a  species  of 
underground  growth  as  not  without  promise,  as  a  period  of 
more  or  less  latent  but  valuable  preparation.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  in  other  French  cities  there  exist  Positivists, 
some  of  long  standing,  and  that  from  time  to  time  there 
come  fresh  provincial  adherents.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  1 
should  look  for  good  results  from  the  Executors'  attitude.  It 
offers  to  any  who  in  the  Provinces  of  France  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  new  Faith  a  centre  to  which  they  can 
direct  their  enquiries,  and  round  which  they  can  rally. 

We  here  have  to  wait  and  see  what  will  follow  from  the 
renewal  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Executors,  how  far 
they  will  succeed  in  the  moderate  measures  they  announce 
at  the  close  of  their  manifesto,  see  pp.  38,  39,  of  the  English 
translation,  how  far  they  will  constitute  an  useful  centre.  It 
is  noticeable  that  they  do  not  even  now  speak  of  the  religious 
movement  of  regeneration.  They  limit  themselves  to  the 
philosophic  and  social  control  of  this  movement.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  they  stop  where  they  do.  All  such  incom- 
plete acceptance  of  our  Positivist  inheritance,  such  imperfect 
discipleship  of  our  Master,  is  in  a  high  degree  prejudicial 
to  our  cause.  But  we  must  leave  to  each  the  responsibility 
of  his  action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  control  of  which  they 
speak  can  become  oppressive  in  any  way,  or  that  it  will 
interfere  with  any  exertions  the  religious  disciples  of  Auguste 
Comte  may  make  in  their  several  centres.  I  should  therefore 
wish  to  take  what  they  offer,  and  help  them  so  far  as  I  can. 
There  are  two  points  in  regard  to  which  I  think  they  might 
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act  most  usefully  :  (i)  in  seeing  that  the  works  of  the  Master 
be  kept  constantly  in  readiness  to  meet  any  demand.  I  hear 
from  an  American  correspondent  that  in  1894  he  purchased 
the  last  copy  of  the  Testament.  This  was  especially  the  work 
of  the  Executors,  and,  if  it  is  out  of  print,  a  new  edition 
should  be  issued  by  them.  Again  it  is  said  that  the  Appel 
aux  Conservateurs  is  out  of  print.  (2)  A  revival  of  the  Positivist 
Society  with  a  proletary  as  its  president. 

No  doubt  when  a  true  successor  of  Auguste  Comte  shall 
have  come,  it  will  be  for  him  to  sanction  or  not  all  societies, 
committees,  &c. ;  all  the  direction  in  fact  will  be  vested  in 
him.  But  in  the  interim,  and  it  will  be  long,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  as  much  organisation  as  possible,  so  to 
provide  against  all  avoidable  waste,  so  to  remedy  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  extreme  dispersion  which  characterises  our 
present  condition. 

The  publication  of  Monsieur  Teixeira  Mendes'  La  Situation 
ActiuUe  du  Positivisme—Ri'ponse  a  M.  le  Docteur  Audiffrent — 
is  a  minute  examination  of  Dr.  Audiffrent's  position.  I  am 
involved  in  it  more  particularly  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  it  reproduces  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  S£m£rie.  The 
Brazilian  leaders  had  originally  a  very  high  admiration  for 
Dr.  Audiffirent,  and  were  disposed  to  consider  that  the  blame 
for  the  rupture  between  him  and  me  rested  almost  wholly  on 
me.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  show  that  such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  my  other  French  colleague,  and  sent  them  the 
letter  in  question. 

There  has  been  sent  me  a  rejoinder  to  M.  Mendes'  work, 
by  M.  Audiffrent,  intituled  Quelques  mats  pour  s^yvir  a  I'Uis- 
toire  du  Positivisme.  In  this  also  I  find  mjself  implicated, 
f  avail  myself  of  this  Circular  to  say  what  I  have  to  say 
this  subject — as  shortly  as  possible  and  not  offering  aofi 
complete  answer,  but  enough  to  make  my  position  clear. 

My  relations  with  Dr.  Audiffrent  date  from  the  year  18; 
and  for  twenty-five  years  from  that  time  I  was  ofter 
personal  contact  with  him.     In  the  earlier  years 
acquaintance  he  was  often  trying,  from  his  assun* 
superiority,  of  a  lecturing  tone  which  was  indecp) 
was  his  senior  by  some  years.     This  I  bore 
interests  of  peace,  and  it  gradually  disappe 
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eoough,  in  those  early  times  the  point  he  most  insisted  on 
was  the  duty  of  complete  submission  to  M.  Laffitte — my 
Bubmission  I  mean.  I  mention  this  because  he  seems  at 
times  to  wish  to  decline  his  due  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  M,  Laffitte's  nomination  as  interim  director  of  Positivism. 
Later,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  led  to  very  cordial  inter- 
course. No  one  could  be  more  pleasant  than  he  was  during 
my  accidental  visits  to  Marseilles  in  1872  and  1873. 

During  the  years  1875  and  1876  I  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  in  France  ;  nor  was  my  correspondence  very  active 
except  with  Dr.  Dubuisson  on  the  subject  of  the  translation 
of  the  Politique  Positive.  When  in  1S77  the  dissensions 
amoQg  the  Paris  Positivists  came  to  a  head,  naturally  a 
considerable  importance  attached  to  Dr.  Audiffrent.  I  think 
his  memory  is  rather  treacherous  as  to  the  pari  he  took  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  The  general  result 
was  that  he  and  Dr.  Scmerie  and  I  were  left  alone  or  nearly 
so  in  our  judgment  of  the  previous  direction,  which  then,  as 
he  reminds  us,  put  itself  on  its  trial,  asked  for  a  delay  during 
which  it  was  to  be  judged.  The  circular  in  which  1  notified 
our  jud^^ment  of  and  our  withdrawal  from  that  direction 
received  Dr.  Audiffrent's  complete  and  public  approbation. 
During  the  whole  struggle,  whenever  I  saw  him  either  in 
France,  or  during  his  short  visit  to  London,  we  were  always 
on  most  friendly  terms.  In  1880  we  arranged,  Drs.  Audtffrent, 
S6m6rie,  and  I,  for  the  lease  of  an  apartment,  30  Rue  Jacob, 
which  was  opened  June  6th  in  that  year.  In  the  opening 
address  I  stated  that  it  was  taken  as  a  centre  for  all  Positivist 
action  in  connection  with  our  movement.  Nor  was  there 
any  disagreement  with  what  I  said.  All  continued  perfectly 
friendly  whilst  we  were  together  in  Paris.  I  remember  well 
our  parting  on  that  occasion.  Dr.  Audiffrent's  last  words, 
and  they  were  spoken  with  all  his  usual  kindliness,  were: 
"  Vous  avez  tort,  M.  Congreve,  de  douter  de  nous.  Nous 
ferons  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  convenus  de  faire."  They 
testified  to  a  certain  amount  of  difference  but  not  accompanied 
with  any  bitterness.  Throughout,  I  repeat  it,  the  personal 
intercourse  was  veiy  agreeable;  not  a  word  of  anger  or 
unfriendliness,  no  unfavourable  criticism  of  my  action — no 
jar  in  fact. 
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The  object  for  which  we  had  combined  was  to  institute  a 
better  direction — a  more  religious  presentation  of  our  Faith. 
The  one  essential  condition  was  the  residence  at  Paris  of  the 
director  of  the  movement.  It  was  stipulated,  I  find,  that  the 
residence  should  be  for  seven  months  of  the  year.  This 
condition  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  room  we  had  taken  was 
practically  unoccupied  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  In  188 1 
it  was  used  for  some  few  lectures  by  Dr.  Audiffrent. 

How  came  it  to  be  given  up  ? 

When  Dr.  Nicholson  was  in  Paris  for  some  time  in  1881, 
I  suggested  that  if  he  saw  any  opening  for  any  Positivist 
action  he  might  use  the  room  for  a  convenient  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  in  complete  accordance  with  what  I  had 
said  as  to  its  uses  in  my  opening  address.  I  also  suggested 
that  in  some  of  the  business  work — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
distribution  of  our  publications — Mr.  Edger  might  be  of  use, 
having  more  practical  experience  in  such  matters  than 
M.  Couch^.  Both  suggestions  were  as  the  event  showed 
most  unfortunate,  for  both,  were  looked  on  as  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  Messrs.  Audiffrent  and  Couch6.  Consequently  the 
room  was  closed  and  announced  as  to  let,  and  the  furniture 
was  sold.     There  was  no  further  endeavour  possible. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  things  that  Dr.  S6m6rie's  letter 
applies.  Written  in  December,  1881,  it  exonerates  me  from 
the  charges  brought  against  me.  As  those  charges  are  being 
reproduced  I  think  it  is  but  fair  in  my  own  defence  to  put  the 
letter  on  record  in  extenso  at  the  end  of  the  circular.  I 
translate  the  part  which  bears  on  the  point  raised.*  The 
writer  had  previously  said  with  frankness  that  as  Dr. 
Audiffrent  and  I  were  separating  he  naturally  went  with 
Audiffrent  as  a  compatriot  to  whom  a  long  friendship  bound 

*  13  BUkatt  93.    (1$  Deamber  iSSiJ, 
Dear  Mr.  Conoreve, 

If  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  of  this  summer  it  is  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  M.  Audiffrent  in  fact  had  lately  written  to  me  that  he  would 
not  return  to  Paris,  and  that  he  was  letting  the  rooms  in  the  Rue  Jacob.  He 
gives  as  his  reasons  for  this  decision  (i)  your  abandonment  of  us ;  (2)  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  personally ;  (3)  the  general  state  of  things  which  was 
so  little  favourable  to  our  action,  which,  said  he,  had  failed.  It  seems  that  he 
ho*  ^^fce  months  and  with  two  pamphlets.    I  told  him  in 

t  of  these  reasons,  and  that  I  saw  in  the  step  which 
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him.  The  letter  thus  is  drawn  from  him  by  a  sense  of 
justice.  I  beheve  it  is  the  last  I  had  from  him.  He  died  in 
the  early  spring  of  18S4. 

I  recur  to  all  this  in  this  circular  because  I  wish  to  avoid 
any  separate  publication  on  the  subject.  I  feel  the  evil  of 
many  publications. 

In  contrast  with  the  wholly  pleasant  impressions  of  all 
our  later  personal  relations  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  us  after  we  had  ceased  to  see  one  another  became 
more  and  more  embittered  and  angry.  It  necessarily  soon 
came  to  an  end.  Since  its  interruption,  I  have  received,  I 
believe,  only  one  short  communication. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  answer  more  fully  Dr.  Audiffrent's 
remarks  on  my  action.  That  is  open  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  it  it.  I  claim  no  immunity  from  mistakes  or  from 
imperfect  appreciations  of  the  great  conception  it  has  been 
my  life's  aim  to  propagate.  Often  it  has  been  a  very  gradual 
appropriation  that  has  taken  place. 

These  discussions  must  be,  I  am  well  aware — I  would 
not  make  more  of  them  than  can  be  helped — often  they  must 
be  painful,  as  they  are,  in  some  decree,  in  this  case.  It  is 
not  the  only  instance,  far  from  it,  in  which  1  have  had  the 
pain  of  finding  that,  whilst  I  had  thought  there  was  real 
friendliness  of  feeling  towards  me,  I  had,  in  truth,  aroused  a 
deepseated  animosity,  in  some  instances  transient,  in  others 
permanent,  which  I  could  not  explain,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  very  unfavourable  construction  had  been  put  on  all 
I  said  or  did. 

I  turn  from  all  controversial  matters  to  a  slight  review  of 
the  year  107  (1895)  from  our  proper  standpoint,  the  progress 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

he  announced  to  me  only  a  want  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lind  a  nane,  a  want 
10  live  at  Marseilles.  I  hoped  for  some  lime  that  he  would  change  hia 
detemii nation,  but  we  must  now  conHidec  ii  as  irrevocable.  The  apaitmeni  is  to 
let.  There  is,  therefore,  now  nothing  at  Paris,  no  centre,  no  direction,  except 
that  of  Rue  M on sieur-le- Prince.  A  fine  result  after  four  years  I  .  .  .  .  Pot 
the  rest  I  am  so  out  of  heart  that  I  have  not  yet  foimed  any  resolution.  I  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  the  south.  I  shall  certainly  see  AudifTrent  and  may  write  to 
you  after  I  have  done  so.  But  consider  our  group  aa  irrevocably  dissolved.  I 
would  not  enter  on  a  new  campaign  with  Audifftenl  under  the  same  conditions. 
He  is  untrue  to  his  duty  and  covers  us  with  ridicule. 
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I  have  said  enough  under  one  head  or  another  of  the  year's 
results  in  France.  The  intervention  of  the  Liverpool  Church 
in  aid  of  that  of  Newcastle  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
substantial  advance  in  both  these  centres.  The  union  of  the 
Leicester  body  is  gaining  strength  from  the  increasing 
adhesion  of  the  younger  members  of  the  families  which 
compose  it.  In  Sunderland  we  have  a  small  but  very 
determined  nucleus,  well  calculated  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
gradually  developing  organisation.  Birmingham  still  remains 
in  the  dispersive  condition.  In  Calcutta  there  is  no  change 
to  record. 

In  London  we  have  been  working  under  unusually  hard 
conditions.  The  balance  of  loss  and  gain,  loss  by  withdrawal, 
gain  by  adhesion,  has  been  very  even.  We  suffer  by  the 
irregularity  which  I  have  so  often  lamented  even  when  it  is 
not  due  to  luke-warmness — to  weakness  in  acting  up  to  con- 
viction. There  is  too  prevalent  an  idea,  especially  amongst 
those  who  come  to  the  Religion  by  their  birth  in  it,  that  our 
advance  does  not  depend  so  much  on  our  own  personal  efforts, 
but  that  it  is  sure  whilst  we  fold  our  hands.  Still  we  have 
a  very  solid  centre  to  rest  upon,  a  small  but  united  group, 
a  sufficient  representative  in  a  word  of  that  which  Words- 
worth speaks  of — 

**  One  great  society  alone  on  earth, 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead." 

Here  again  we  come  upon  the  strength  lent  us  by  our  dead. 
In  it  we  may  work  on  confidently,  looking  forward  to  better 
times,  to  a  stronger  sense  of  social  duties. 

None  of  us  doubt  of  the  persistent  activity  of  the  Positi- 
vists  in  Brazil  and  Chili.  In  the  deep  personal  sorrows  which 
have  fallen  on  them,  their  fellow  believers  here  would  express 
their  sympathy.  Their  devotion  to  the  one  great  cause  will 
be  their  best  support.  They  must  gain  something  too  from 
the  consciousness  of  wielding  a  real  influence,  to  which  in- 
dependent observers  bear  witness. 

It  was  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Brazil  that  we  sent  to 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  England  the  letter  which  I  think  it 
well  to  append  to  this  Circular.* 

•  See  p.  II. 
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There  are  two  other  countries  on  which  I  would  briefly 
touch  in  connection  with  our  reUgion.  viz.,  Sweden  and 
Hungary.  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  direct  relation  with 
either,  but  it  happens  that  I  have  learnt  something  as  to 
both  in  this  respect. 

I  have  had  sent  me  a  short  work  published  by  a  Swedish 
lady,  I  suppose,  from  the  name,  Elna  Tenow,  who  is  not  a 
Positivist  but  an  observer  of  Swedish  Positivism  from  without. 
The  account  the  writer  gives  of  the  system  is  fair  to  it,  and 
is  not  a  bad  introduction  as  to  its  general  conception  and 
aims.  The  interest  however  to  us  lies  in  her  concluding 
regret  that  the  leading  representative  of  the  movement  in 
Sweden  has  given  it  a  practically  religious  character  which 
is  likely  to  repel  those  who,  as  she  herself,  just  come  out  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  weary  of  the  struggle  of  emancipa- 
tion, are  little  disposed  to  enter  any  other  religious  system. 
It  is  implied  that  the  character  hereby  stamped  on  Swedish 
Positivism  has  considerably  diminished  its  influence.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  charge  and  can  estimate  its  value.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  my  inference,  but  I  infer  that  latterly 
ihe  tendency  to  religious  observances  which  the  WTiter 
condemns  has  been  more  strongly  displayed  by  the  leaders 
in  the  movement.  It  has  been  traceable  in  them  from  the 
beginning. 

In  Hungary,  at  Buda-Pesth,  there  has  for  some  time  been 
a  certain  Positivist  element.  Not  strong  in  number,  I  have 
heard  on  excellent  authority  that  it  is  working  in  very  close 
union,  and  living  in  the  practice  of  a  religious  life,  in  con- 
formity with  the  precepts  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  our  valued  co-religionist  still 
stands  alone,  in  close  union  with  the  Brazilian  Church.  In 
the  other  States  of  Central  and  South  America  there  are 
indications  from  time  to  time  of  a  partial  adhesion,  which 
may  lead  further  in  time.  I  mention  them  here  for  com- 
pleteness' sake.  It  is  in  the  number  of  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  we  can  find  some  traces  of  Positivism,  often 
it  is  true  very  slight,  but  still  real,  that  lies  the  interest  of 
any  such  remarks. 

I  bring  this  long  circular  to  an  end  with  one  or  two  gen- 
eral remarks.     The  first  steps  in  a  great  movement  are  the 
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"^  f7^»)af«tir.  ,ea»Jiff^  :<%  .ncrcasM  Jgggacnnn      Tie 

-/  :b^  >3r«yt  ;;^^dfr  :<  ^miifentty  snaiifei  nx  ^nmnTa^  js  Ji  dns: 

'.V^r  fi^i^t  jfUfer  (fiAsr^sir  ;:3infituuisr  ant  ae  isoie  ni 
'f**P*?^«it  ;^j#J^tl1<!?ntT5^  in  ::^»f««;uusice.  5mm  die  ii^rws'  •:'3aiE- 
tfife  stJn^MVf^  '^  ^jm^mr^  -Ji^  ^luuild  ^-une  iawa*  i  E  hmj?  lae 
tf*^  ^M'jK^^HiArt.  6^  3fc4l  «eh  (fi9erssne&  -^teiwai^  diem  inm 
•fi«  'Vl**  f«KUteti^rttsti  si^ecmenc  ^esnn^  iil  lur  ^lUD^mtsxts^ 
^4  ^ti#y^«?  by  r-^f^erenee  r<v  Her,  'l^jm^  ji  Eer  Itpir.  aa  in  die 
fr*f^<^yvi  ^jrhi<ilv  ^he  e/^nfe^  Ojininns  wiuca  are  aw  Mt  ai 
tv*^Af^^  siprlMtf^y  iifn4  ^l$sr:iut'e:  wil  :ake  a.  3iur^  asnncred 

vhi«^h  3^1*6  tvtr  ^  harui  'Wifl  fe  wisely  gufifef  by  'cutirrg; 
br'Mytjfhf  f/y  W«f  h^^  If  he  patr^vd^^si^  natuiaal  or  Iccaf,  r.^ 
.•/hi<^h  m«^n  jwe  w  pr6^^<  wJX  be  ttdticti  zo  rta  troe  prop^:r- 
ri'Vr)**.  ^6f  fh«re  i^  m  fe^veh  re^^pect^  oatiocistlly  and  jjocauy, 
>t  vvin^  ^f fk>f ii^m  ^fefjet>  gjhre!^  <^reTm^  t<>  oar  zcu^xu  Tae 
^6ntf'flvt>f'H'>rK  i'lf  aJ)  Ihe  <^ev'etal  coci^tocnts  oc  oar  too  dis- 
p^t^A  ff^^/^^^fd  ^tM  be  the  object  o€  the  jotrrt  aitentioa  ol 
?i\},  nW  h^mjcf  ^/j«^lty  the  ^^ervanu  of  Homanity,  and  as  such 
^rvfr»^<1  io  ttftffuki  helj).  In  the  largeness  the  openness,  which 
nt^  fh*i  thi9tff(:i^thiit<i  fA  our  noble  Pahb^  we  shall  find  the 
sTf^^<y^  ^iintf^t)U'^<^  (jft  unuin.  To  live  openly  both  in  word 
'fTUl  flf^^t)  the  tnfffk)  device  of  Positivism — this  claims  from 
it<  fill  A  Ut^er  Mlle^innce  than  has  been  given  it  in  our  past. 
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It  may  be  and  it  should  be  given  without  any  encroachment 
on  the  just  claims  of  any,  , 

RI,CHARD  CONGREVE. 

Bom  al  Ltamington  HaiHngs,   WaTvUkihiri, 
ilh  Stpltmber,  1818  (jj  Guiaiberg.  30), 

55.  Pulacf  GardiHi  Tirraci,  London,  W. 
4  Homer  108  |i  Februaty,  1896). 


APPENDIX.— THE  LETTER  OF  Dr.  s6M^RIE. 

13   BlCHAT  93, 

15  Diccmbre  1S8!. 
Cher  Monsieur  Congrevg, 

Si  je  n'ai  pas  r6pondu  a  votre  lettre  de  cet  dte, 
c'est  que  je  ne  savais  que  vous  dire.  Monsieur  Audiffrent 
venait  en  effet  de  m'^crire  qu'il  ne  retournerait  plus  k  Paris, 
ct  qu'il  mettait  en  location  I'appartement  de  la  Rue  Jacob. 
Les  motifs  qu'il  donne  de  sa  determination  sont :  1 , 1'abandon 
oii  vous  nous  ave2  laiss^s ;  3,  les  difficultSs  de  sa  situation 
pcrsonnelJc ;  3,  la  situation  g^n^raie  peu  favorable  a  notre 
action,  qui,  disait-il,  avait  £chou£.  II  parait  qu'il  esp6rait 
conqufirir  Paris  en  trois  mois  et  avec  deux  brochures.  Je 
iui  ai  r^pondu  que  je  n'acceptais  aucune  de  ces  raisons  et 
que  je  ne  voyais  dans  le  parti  qu'il  me  signifiait  qu'un  in- 
qualifiable  besoin  de  vivre  k  Marseille.  J'avais  esp^rfi  pen- 
dant quelque  temps  qu'il  reviendrait  sur  sa  determination, 
mais  il  faut  la  consid^rer  aujourd'hui  comme  irrevocable. 
L'appartement  de-  la  Rue  Jacob  est  en  location.  II  n'y  a 
done  plus  rien  d  Paris,  aucun  centre,  aucune  direction  autre 
que  la  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.  Beau  rtsultat  apris  quatre 
ann^es ! 

Une  question  que  Monsieur  Couche  me  prie  de  trailer 
avec  vous  est  celle  du  mobilier.  Monsieur  Audiffrent  Iui  a 
ecrit  de  le  vendre  pour  payer  le  loyer  arrieri.  Couchfi  veut 
un  ordre  formcl  qui  dfigage  sa  responsabilite.  Pour  moi  ces 
meubles  sont  k  vous  et  peut-ttre  voudriez-vous  les  conserver 
pour  tenter  ici  quelque  formation  de  groupe  avec  Monsieur 
Nicholson.     Je  vous  pr^viens  de  ce  qui  va  se  passer  et  m'en 
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tiens  U  pour  aujourd'hui,  tout  navr6  de  ce  que  je  vous 
raconte.  Veuillez  me  r6pondre  par  le  retour  du  courrier  sur 
la  question  du  mobilier.  Pour  le  reste  je  suis  tellement 
6coeur6  que  je  n*ai  pas  encore  pris  de  resolution.  Je  pars 
dans  quelques  jours  pour  le  Midi.  Je  verrai  certainement 
Audiifrent  et  pourrai  vous  6crire  aprds.  Mais  considdrez 
notre  groupe  comme  irr6vocablement  dissous.  Je  ne  recom- 
mencerais  plus  une  campagne  avec  Audiifrent  dans  les 
mfemes  conditions.  II  manque  d  son  devoir  et  nous  couvre 
de  ridicule. 

Veuillez  presenter  mes  respects  d  vos  dames  et  croire  k 
mon  ddvotlment. 

Sem^rie. 

(Copie  conforme.) 


The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

£  s.  d. 

(I.) — Standing  Balance  from  previous  years     ...     200  o  o 

Balance  for  1894 80  7  i 

Total     3^280  7  I 


(U.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  107  {1895). 

£    s.     d. 


Minimum 
Occidental  117  ...-^Mean    ... 

Maximum 


Oriental        16 


{Minimum  .. 
Mean  
Maximum   .. 


295  18     3 


16     7     6 


X otais  ...    133     ••*     •••     •*•     •••     *•*     ***     ***     jjo  ^     5     9 


^                      I               ^ 

I 

I 

■ 

1 

■ 
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^H 

^■^                   {Ul.)—Expcm,:s  for  the  yi^ar  10 

7  (1S05). 

H 

H        London  Room  expenses :—                    £ 
H                Rent,  Insurance,  and  Sanitation  56 

s. 
3 

d. 
9 

c 

«. 

^1 

H                Wages 27 

^1              Gas,  Firing,  and  Lighting       ...     5 

H                Organ 13 

H                Social  Meetings 2 

H                Memorial  Tablets      5 

17 
4 
0 
4 
7 

0 
3 
0 
6 
5 

J 

J 

■                Various  Items     2 

9 

8 

K^^^^l 

"4 

25 

6 
0 

7       ^H 

Newcastle        

Leicester 

6 

0 

^H 

Busts  presented  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 

zS 

U 

^H 

Administration       

30 

0 

^H 

Monsieur  Montenegro  Cordeiro 

^h                                           Total  Expenses 

1 

;;: 

7 

0 

^1 

211 

lOI 

0 
5 

^1 
^1 

£312 

5 

'J 

(IV, ) — Amount  for  the  year  90  ( 


£   s.    d. 

r  90  (1878) 

..     156  13    0 

91  (1879) 

..    260    0    0 

92  (18S0)        . 

..    325  19    6 

93  (1881)        . 

..     283  16  II 

94  (1882)        . 

..     264  19    4 

95  (1883)        . 

..     320  12     6 

96  (1884)        . 

••    319    2     7 

97  (1885)       • 

..    302  15  10 

98  (1886)       . 

..     322  10    0 

99  (1887) 

•■     330  15    9 

100  (1888)        . 

•  •    303  14    8 

lOI  (1889) 

••    317  14  10 

102  (1890) 

.     326  10    6 

103  (I89I) 

..    311  10  II 

104  (1892) 

..    322  16  10 

105  (1893)     . 

••     341  "    3 

106  (1894) 

••     303    8    5 

107  (1895)     . 

••     312     5    9 
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RELIGION   OF    HUMANITY. 


THE   WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


Love  for  Principle 
AND  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  22  Charlemagne  iV«  (9  July*  1897). 

The  formation  of  the  Positive  Priesthood  it  become  the  first  condition 
oft  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  Order  as  by  Progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

AUOUSTE  COMTE. 

Sir  or  Madam, 

I  am  very  late  with  this  Circular,  but  I  count  on  the 
indulgence  of  those  for  whom  it  is  meant,  on  the  score  of  my 
health,  which  has  been  very  much  against  any  mental 
exertion.  To  the  same  account  I  must  place  in  part  its  many 
deficiencies,  now  that  it  does  appear.  During  the  year  to 
which  it  refers  I  could  not  give  the  attention  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  to  what  concerns  the  movement  of 
Positivism  in  England  and  elsewhere.  I  can  therefore  only 
offer  a  very  imperfect  record  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
There  will,  I  fear,  be  many  omissions  of  matters  which 
should  have  been  noticed,  but  to  which  I  could  not  properly 
attend  at  the  time  and  which  have  therefore  left  too  faint  a 
trace  on  my  memory.  For  all  such  imperfections  I  can  only 
express  my  regret.  I  date  it  on  the  day  on  which  I  send  it 
to  the  printers.     It  was  begun  on  i8  February,  but  I  have 
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Tta  wnte  it  at  intervals  and  occasionally  to  put  it  aside 
for  other  more  pressing  work.  It  will  doubtless  have  suffered 
from  these  unfavourable  conditions. 

By  the  statement  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  Circular 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  subscribers,  a  decrease  in  the  amount  subscribed.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  a  certain  fluctuation. 

In  the  application  of  our  funds  I  call  attention  to  the 
following  points; 

(i)  The  increase  to  Mr.  Quin  in  furtherance  of  his 
directly  Positivist  work.  The  fund  contributed  ^"20  with 
this  object.  The  additional  £5  14s.  meets  his  travelling 
expenses  when  he  received  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity. 

(2)  The  £20  given  to  secure  a  room  in  Sunderland,  where 
the  meetings  hitherto  had  been  in  a  private  house. 

(3)  The  Protective  fund  to  which  the  fund  gave  ;£"io.  It 
now  stands  at  £1^.     It  may  be  useful  in  case  of  emergency. 

(4)  The  suppression  of  the  £"30  allotted  for  administration. 
This  suppression  is  in  close  connection  with  the  next  point, 
indicated  by 

(5)  No.  IV.  in  the  statement.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take 
the  sura  of  £101  5s.  3d.,  the  balance  of  the  year  107  (1895), 
for  my  personal  use.  During  the  year  108  (1896),  the  year 
which  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  Circular,  I  was  too  ill  to 
do  anything  which  involved  any  outlay,  and  therefore  the 
item  for  administration  naturally  ceases.  But  illness  is 
exacting,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  I  thought  I  might  avail 
myself  of  the  fund  in  some  measure.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  generosity  of  my  medical  advisers  lightened  the  burden 
sensibly.  Still,  whilst  I  gratefully  acknowledge  their  extreme 
kindness,  a  kindness  not  of  last  year  only,  but  extending  over 
many  past  years,  my  income  is  such  that  I  could  not  avoid 
feeling  anxiety  as  to  how  I  was  to  meet  the  outgoings.  After 
1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  use  the  fund  I  was  encouraged  in 
the  decision  by  the  expression  of  a  wish  from  a  large  number 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Fund  that  I  should  so  use  it.  This 
wish  was  transmitted  to  me  through  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  had 
consulted  those  subscribers  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known.     The  answer  was  uniformly  favourable. 

It   was    a    pleasure   to   receive   such   an   expression    in 
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confirmation  of  my  purpose.  It  removed  my  natural  hesita- 
tion in  departing  from  the  resolution  to  which  I  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  adhere,  not  personally  to  tax  the  resources  of 
our  nascent  church.  I  feel  deeply  the  kind  spirit  manifested 
towards  me,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  relief  afforded 
me. 

In  explanation  of  my  taking  the  particular  sum  above 
named,  the  balance  not  of  the  year  just  past  but  of  a  former 
year,  I  may  say  that  the  immediate  balance  (in  the  present 
case  £111  19s.  7id.)  is  never  available  till  the  end  of  the 
current  year.  The  subscriptions  come  in  irregularly  and 
more  in  the  last  than  in  the  first  half-year.  To  meet  the 
current  expenses  both  in  London  and  elsewhere  I  have 
always  had  therefore  to  depend  on  the  last  year's  balance. 
It  is  the  condition  of  continuing  our  work.  Whatever  is  set 
free  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  year,  it  has  been  my  practice 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  transfer  to  the  printing  fund,  which 
is  thus  able  to  give  useful  aid  to  Positivist  publications  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  instance  the  reprint  during  the  year 
of  two  of  Dr.  Lagarrigue's  pamphlets,  for  distribution  in 
Paris.  In  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  dealt  thus 
with  the  sum  I  have  taken  for  myself.  It  would  have  gone 
to  the  printing  fund.  I  hope  it  will  enable  me  to  avoid  for 
the  future  any  such  large  personal  use  of  the  common  funds. 

On  the  whole  subject  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  few 
remarks. 

To  live  openly  as  far  as  possible  is  one  of  the  precepts  of 
our  Religion.  In  obedience  to  this  precept  I  would  explain 
my  position  as  to  income,  not  from  any  wish  to  obtrude  my 
affairs  on  the  notice  of  my  contributors,  but  to  be  clear  so  far 
as  is  desirable. 

I  married  on  a  smaller  income  than  was  at  all  prudent, 
but  I  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  supply  its 
deficiency  by  continuing  my  professional  work  as  a  teacher. 
Any  such  hope  was  effectually  extinguished  by  the  attack  on 
me  in  the  Times  in  January,  1858,  in  consequence  of  my 
pamphlet  on  India.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  means  of 
increasing  my  income  by  my  own  exertions.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  been  augmented  by  inheritance,  both  on  my  wife's 
side  and  my  own,  but  it  has   never   been   otherwise  than 
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narrow.  The  margin  between  incomings  and  outgoings  has 
been  ver^'  slight.  At  times  I  have  had  to  draw  on  my  capital 
to  balance  the  two.  Nor  have  I  been  free  from  losses 
occasioned  by  unfortunate  or  ill  judged  investments,  a 
common  lot  in  periods  of  considerable  commercial  un- 
certainty. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
help  I  have  received  from  the  generosity  of  friends.  Over 
and  above  separate  individual  gifts,  I  have  on  two  occasions 
when  my  health  had  given  way  received  a  collective  assistance 
to  enable  me  to  take  the  rest  and  change  I  much  needed.  I 
have  never  known  who  joined  in  this  collective  aid.  If  I 
remember  right,  on  both  occasions  it  was  conveyed  to  me 
through  Mr.  Otter.  His  is  the  only  name  connected  with  it, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Still,  as  a  whole,  as  beforesaid,  my  means  have  been 
always  very  limited,  enforcing  the  strictest  economy,  and  not 
free  from  anxiety,  even  with  such  economy.  This  may 
explain  what  has  been,  perhaps,  misunderstood — and  I  know 
has  been  disliked— by  some,  the  apparently  unsociable  life 
we  have  led,  never  going  into  society.  Any  other  reason 
apart,  it  was  an  imperious  necessity  that  I  should  incur  no 
expense  which  I  could  avoid.  The  same  motive  accounts 
also  for  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  we  had  to  receive, 
so  different  from  the  general  habit  of  those  in  the  same  or 
similar  station  of  life.  There  were  other  reasons  which 
might  have  made  our  course  of  life  in  both  respects  a  matter 
of  choice,  I  allow,  but  the  one  given  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
explain  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  a  mode  of  life  has  had  its 
disadvantages,  some  disadvantages  even  when  all  around  was 
apparently  friendly,  more  when  circumstances  exposed  me  to 
considerable  hostility.  But  there  have  been  compensations. 
It  secured  more  leisure,  more  independence  of  judgment,  and 
enabled  me  to  give  more  unreservedly  my  attention  and 
energies  to  the  cause  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself. 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  personal  matter  of  applying 
the  fund  to  my  own  use.  Some  explanation  I  thought  I 
ought  to  give  of  my  change  of  attitude,  to  show  that  it  has 
not  been  lightly  adopted.     The  friendliness  of  those  to  whom 
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I  write  makes  such  an  explanation  easier,  but  cannot  wholly 
remove  the  difficulty.  I  will  not  however  insist  on  the 
subject,  but  leave  it  to  their  indulgence. 

For  the  general  action  of  our  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Humanity,  as  represented  by  the  Central  Sacerdotal  Fund, 
it  has  been  in  all  cases  continued  during  the  year  in  the  same 
form  as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  previous  years.  I  have 
been  unable  to  help  in  Chapel  Street,  but  the  work  has  gone 
on  there  in  my  absence  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr. 
Sulman,  aid  always  given  so  ungrudgingly,  aid  for  which  I 
owe  them  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  We  had  also 
the  pleasure  of  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Cotton  during  his 
stay  in  England  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Whilst 
speaking  of  Chapel  Street  there  is  one  point  which  I  must 
not  omit,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  collection  of  the 
busts  of  the  principal  types  of  our  Historical  Calendar  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  bust  of  Heloise,  as  the  representative  of  Holy 
Women.  The  presentation  of  this  bust  was  fitly  made  last 
year  on  the  Festival  in  their  honour  which  occurs  in  Leap 
Years.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Crompton,  who  has 
done  so  much  already  for  the  comfort  and  ornamentation  of 
our  Church. 

My  own  Positivist  action  during  the  year  was  limited  to 
the  administration  at  my  house  (as  I  could  not  go  to  Chapel 
Street)  of  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity  to  Mr.  Quin.  The 
short  address  on  this  occasion  I  send  with  this  Circular.* 

One  or  two  incidents  of  the  year  are  all  I  can  mention. 
The  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Testamentary 
Executors  of  Auguste  Comte  were  able  to  carry  out  their 
intention  of  republishing  his  Will  and  Correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Vaux.  The  work  was  not  absolutely  complete 
within  the  year,  but  so  nearly  so  as  to  render  it  excusable  to 
mention  it.  The  edition  is  more  perfect  than  its  predecessor, 
containing  one  or  two  papers  which  are  not  there  given. 
This  publication  is  a  valuable  result  of  the  resumption  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Executors.  We  may  hope  for 
other  analogous  results. 

Beyond  this  I  can  but  notice  generally  the  vigorous 
continuance  of  the  activity  of  the  South  American  Positivists 

*  See  Address  p.  217. 
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in  Brazil,  where  a  new  centre  has  been  opened  at  San  Paulo, 
in  Chili,  and  in  Argentina.    In  Peru  also  there  are  signs  of  life. 

On  the  whole  the  review  of  the  year,  extremely  imperfect 
as  it  must  be,  leaves  an  impression  of  steady  continuance 
and  quiet  growth.  The  state  of  affairs,  too,  within  the 
Positivist  range  is  clearer  than  it  was,  and  with  greater 
clearness  comes  more  confidence  as  to  our  ultimate  triumph 
over  the  hindrances  which  have  hitherto  slackened  our 
progress.  We  have  but  to  take  patience  and  wait  for  the 
gradual  removal  of  impediments,  for  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  more  homogeneous  body.  From  without  and  from  within 
a  change  in  this  direction  is  sure  to  come,  such  are  the  in- 
fluences to  which  we  are  subject.  The  greatness  of  Auguste 
Comte  is  gaining  constantly  a  fuller  recognition,  and  with  it 
the  demand  will  strengthen  that  it  should  exclusively  guide 
the  action  of  his  disciples,  the  demand,  I  mean,  both  from 
within  and  from  without  that  they  should  give  his  direction 
its  full  force,  listen  to  no  weaker  teaching,  be  distracted  by 
no  inferior,  much  less  by  any  counter  impulsion.  Herein  lies 
the  importance  of  the  unquestionable  advance  that  has  taken 
place  in  general  opinion  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  our  great 
Master.  There  is  forming  an  atmosphere  which  like  the 
physical  atmosphere  will  be  all  powerful  to  control,  to  which 
we  shall  submit  unconsciously  and  without  the  sense  of 
constraint. 

The  preceding  remarks  imply,  what  is  too  certain,  that 
there  is  within  the  limits  of  what  is  called  Positivism  a 
deficient  cohesion  and  a  want  of  unity  which  brings  with  it 
weakness  in  action  and  lessens  the  force  of  our  impact  on 
the  world,  crippling  therefore  our  power  of  directing  that 
world,  the  office  which  has  devolved  on  the  servants  of 
Humanity.  The  feeling  of  this  indisputable  evil  is  not  con- 
fined to  Positivists.  There  are  other  quarters  in  which  it 
makes  itself  heard.  But  we  need  not  attend  to  its  expression 
when  it  comes  from  those  who  from  without  take  a  certain 
interest  in  our  movement  but  who  will  not  stir  hand  or  foot 
to  give  it  any  practical  help.  Enough  if  we  deal  with  it  as 
it  is  expressed  by  those  whose  sincere  and  valuable  co- 
operation requires  of  us  all  the  most  careful  attention  to 
their  wishes. 
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The  form  their  wish  takes  is  the  question :  What  reason 
is  there  to  think  that  reunion  is  impossible,  why  may  not  the 
differences  be  met  by  mutual  concessions,  and  the  whole 
body  act  as  one,  as  at  one  period  it  did  ? 

To  enter  fully  into  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
such  a  reunion  would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  They  can 
only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those — and  they  are  few  in 
number — who  have  followed  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disagreement.  They  would  if  duly  treated  bring  up  personal 
questions  which  at  present,  at  any  rate,  may  be  allowed  to 
rest ;  which  are  in  any  case  not  reducible  within  the  limits 
of  a  circular.  I  would,  conforming  to  these  limits,  state  as 
inoffensively,  but  also  as  clearly,  as  I  can,  why  I  hold  any 
reunion,  such  as  is  desired  and  has  often  been  urged,  to  be 
undesirable,  for  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  think  we 
should  come. 

The  difference  which  divides  us  is,  broadly  stated,  the 
following :  on  the  one  side  are  those  who  think,  on  the  other 
those  who  do  not  think,  that  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and 
as  its  visible  expression  the  formation,  in  however  rudi- 
mentary form,  of  a  Church  as  a  religious  organisation,  with 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  Church,  is  the  one  paramount 
consideration,  the  one  imperative  duty,  bound  on  us  as  faith- 
ful to  Auguste  Comte*s  teaching. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose  these  disciples  seek 
to  adopt  in  full  the  methods  which  they  derive  from  that 
teaching.     For  my  immediate  object  these  methods  may  be 
condensed  in  the  supreme  importance  they  attach  to  feeling 
as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  real  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  doctrine,  and  as  a  corollary,  in  the  place  they  assign  to 
women  in  the  great  work.     Now  read  the  utterances  of  the 
Parisian  group  to  which  the  allegiance  is  given  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  asked  to  unite,  and  say  if  it  is  possible  to  assert 
that  these  methods  are  accepted  by  them.     Nor  have  we  any 
reason    to    think — quite   the   contrary — that  their  English 
supporters  are  at  variance  w^ith  them  even  whilst  preserving 
their  nominal  allegiance.     On  some  political  conclusions  I 
am   aware   there   is   and   has   been   expressed  a  difference 
honourable  to  these  last,  whilst  the  general  allegiance  has 
been  preserved,  but  on  the  more  general  conclusions  above 
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indicated  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  divergence 
exists.  Two  bodies  which  are  so  widely  at  issue  can  only 
reunite  by  large  concessions,  for  without  concession  con- 
ciliation is  meaningless,  and  such  concessions  must  come 
mainly  from  those  who  have  most  to  concede.  It  would  be 
inevitably  in  the  present  case  the  more  religious,  the  more 
advancing  body  which  would  have  to  concede  most.  I  see 
not,  in  fact,  how  it  could  in  the  reunion  desired  keep  to  its 
distinctive  attitude  at  all.  It  would  have  to  give  up  all  for 
which  it  has  so  long  and  not  unsuccessfully  contended,  to 
undo  the  work  of  years  of  patient  effort,  to  lower  its  con- 
ceptions, to  disappoint  those  who  have  so  faithfully  supported 
it.  Nay,  more:  grant  the  concession  made  and,  within  a 
limited  sphere,  the  reunion  effected,  we  should  at  once  find 
ourselves  at  variance  with  those  outside  that  limited  sphere, 
having  to  face  disunion  of  a  far  worse  kind,  for  it  would  be 
disunion  witK  those  whose  convictions  we  entirely  share. 

I  hold  then  that  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  remain  as  we  are,  to 
follow  out  our  principles  of  action  to  their  legitimate  end, 
and  as  a  body  to  shun  all  compromise  with  the  body  over 
against  us.  Now,  as  always,  I  make  no  objection  to  the 
relations  of  friendliness  which  may  exist  between  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  two  bodies.  They  are  a  question 
for  individual  judgment.  But  as  concerns  their  public 
relations  I  would  wish  to  see  the  completest  independence. 
We  could  but  lose  by  any  impairment  of  such  independence. 
I  repeat  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  result 
of  our  persistence  in  the  course  we  have  followed  hitherto. 
The  inner  thought  of  the  Western  world,  the  deeper  currents 
of  its  political  and  social  life,  both  are  bearing  us  on  to  a 
point  at  which  it  will  become  evident  that  only  in  a  religious 
change,  in  a  new  Religion,  is  there  the  hope  of  surmounting 
the  dangers  which  beset  us.  All  other  agencies  are  in- 
adequate. 

I  recur  in  conclusion  to  a  point  touched  on  before,  the 
increasing  influence  of  our  Master  as  admitted  by  those  who 
in  no  way  accept  the  position  of  supporters  or  disciples. 

Auguste  Comte  often  speaks  of  the  unity  of  his  public 
and  private  life,  a  result  of  gradual  achievement,  but  as 
finally  attained.     Let  us  carry  on  the  thoughts  his  language 

DD 
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awakens.  His  emergence  from  the  cloud  of  opposition  and 
detraction,  his  confessed  rise  to  pre-eminence  as  thinker, 
these  testify  to  the  acceptance  of  the  great  constructor.  In- 
separable logically,  and  therefore  certainly  if  not  simul- 
taneously, is  the  acceptance  of  the  great  construction,  this 
last  representing  the  public,  the  former  the  private  life. 
Thus  is  the  unity  of  the  two  carried  forward  to  its  largest 
extension,  its  definitive  if  too  long  deferred  completion.  The 
period  may  be  longer  or  shorter  during  which  it  may  still  be 
deferred,  but  in  what  we  have  already  seen  we  may  read  the 
certainty  of  its  ultimate  attainment,  we  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  steps  toward  such  attainment. 
Humanity  is  taking  Her  proper  place  as  the  supreme  power 
in  the  world.  The  greatest  servant  of  Humanity,  the 
founder  of  Her  religion,  will  share  in  each  successive  measure 

of  Her  advance. 

RICHARD  CONGREVE, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings^  Warwickshire^ 
4  September^  1818  ^23  Gutenberg^  30). 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace^  London^  W. 
22  Charlemagne  xVf  (9  y^^V*  1897). 


The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

(I.) — Standing  Balance  from  previous  years    ...     200  o  o 

Balance  for  1896        iii  rg  7.J 

Total     £311  19  7i 


(11.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  108  {1896). 

£  s.    d.  £    s.   d. 

{Minimum    ...  i     o) 

Mean    2  5     2>-      277  15     7J 

Maximum    ...  50  o     o) 

{Minimum    ...  46) 

Mean    i  i     or        15  15     o 

Maximum    ...     4  10    o) 


Totals  ...    138       293  10     7^ 

Interest  per  Mr.  Blake     5     5     o 

Total     £298  15     7i 
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{in.)— Expenses  for  the  year  108  (1896.) 


London  Room  expenses : — 
Rent  and  Insurance 
vv  a^es      •••      •••     •••      ••• 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Lighting 

Organ 

Social  Meetings 

Various  Items 


•••     •••     •••     •• 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


55     9    o 
19    8    9 

560 

15     o    o 

206 

2  17    9 


£    s-    d. 


Protective  Fund  ... 
Newcastle 

,,     additional,  including  Travelling  Expenses 
Leicester 
Sunderland 


.  • •     ... 


•••     ...     •*.     •••     ••• 


. .     ... 


...     •*•     •. 


.  *  •     •  • 


•••     •••     •• 


...     • •  • 


Total  Expenses 
Balance 


(IV.)— To  Dr.  Congreve  ... 


...  • .  • 


(V.)— 


Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 

91  (1879) 

92  (1880) 

93  (1881) 

94  (1882) 

95  (1883) 

96  (1884) 

97  (1885) 

98  (1886) 

99  (1887) 

100  (1888) 

loi  (1889) 

102  (iSgo) 

103  (1891) 

104  (1892) 

105  (1893) 

106  (1894) 

107  (1895) 

108  (1896) 

...  * 


100   2 
10   O 

25  O 

25  14 

6  o 
20  o 


o 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


186  16  o 
ii^j[9_7j 

^298  15  7i 
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:fi56 
260 

325 

283 

264 
320 
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302 

322 

330 

303 

317 
326 

311 
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341 

303 
312 

298 
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16  II 
19  4 
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2  7 
15  10 

10  o 

15  9 

14  8 

14  10 
10  6 
10  II 

16  10 
12  3 

8  5 
5  9 

15  7i 
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THE   WESTERS  REPUBLIC, 
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TWENTIETH  ASSVAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  I?fSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  OX  BEHALF 
OP  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OP  HUMANITY. 

London*  iS  Aristotle  t%  (15  March,  1S9S). 
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ACACSTV 

Sir  or  Madam, 

My  circular  is  again  later  than  I  could  wish  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  last  year.  It  must  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
financial  supplement  to  the  Annual  Address,  in  which  I  have 
spoken  at  some  length  on  the  subjects  which  seemed  most 
to  demand  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  accounts  that  there 
is  but  a  slight  difference  from  recent  years.  There  is  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  as  there  is  also  an 
increase  as  compared  with  last  year  in  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription. The  advance  in  point  of  numbers  is  the  main  point. 

In  the  application  of  the  fund  I  need  only  remark  on  the 
case  of  Sunderland.  The  effort  it  was  decided  to  make  in 
that  town  met  with  no  response.  The  amount  of  interest 
shown  in  lectures  on  Positivism  had  seemed  to  warrant  a 
further  effort.  But  on  the  adoption  of  a  more  definite 
attitude  all  attendance  ceased.  After  a  sufficient  trial  there- 
fore the  attempt  has  been  abandoned  and  we  fall  back  on 
the  previous  state.  We  must  be  liable  to  such  failures.  I 
quite  concur  in  the  judgment  that  it  is  wiser  to  risk  them 
occasionally  than  to  rest  in  inaction. 

In  Liverpool  there  has  been  taken  a  step  of  great  interest, 
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namely,  the  opening  of  a  mission  room  in  connection  with 
the  church  in  Falkland  Street.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  very 
confidently  as  to  the  success  of  this  first  opening,  but  its 
beginning  has  been,  I  believe,  in  no  way  discouraging.  The 
separate  eifort  rests  in  Liverpool  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  parent  church.  For  there,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Newcastle,  there  is  a  steady  advance, 
and  an  advance  in  the  best  sense,  not  merely  in  numbers 
that  is,  but  in  cohesion,  in  the  direction  of  stronger  union  of 
their  respective  members. 

I  notice  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  new  centre,  a 
purely  working  class  centre,  at  Batley,  in  Yorkshire.  This 
addition  is  due  to  Mr.  Quin's  initiative.  Nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  than  the  multiplication  of  such  centres. 

For  last  year,  as  for  the  preceding  year,  I  have  had  to 
rely  for  the  work  in  Chapel  Street  mainly  on  the  aid  of 
others.  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Sulman  have  again  given 
me  their  assistance.  Only  some  five  or  six  times  could  I 
take  a  part  in  our  action.  I  was  able  at  Easter  to  confer 
the  Sacrament  of  Initiation  on  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Findley,  of  Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  the  widowed 
mother.  Again,  I  was  able  to  speak  in  commemoration  of 
Mr.  James  Dale,  who  had  joined  us  from  Aberdeen,  and  on 
whose  co-operation  we  had  counted.  His  death  recalls  all 
the  losses  which  we  have  suffered,  which  have  been  in  fact 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  growth.  I  mention  the  two 
occasions  because  of  their  connection  with  others.  The 
little  that  I  have  been  able  to  say  besides  will  shortly  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  subscribers. 

On  other  centres  I  need  only  say  in  general  that  they 
continue  essentially  in  the  same  state. 

It  is  a  source  of  unceasing  regret  that  I  am  precluded 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  are  joining  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  in  other  centres,  and  not  less  that  I 
can  not  hope  to  see  many  of  those  whom  I  knew  in  its 
earlier  days.  It  would  be  a  keen  pleasure  to  repeat  my 
visits  to  the  several  bodies  of  English  Positivists,  but  it 
cannot  be.  I  can  only  dwell  on  the  past  and  request  them 
to  accept  this  expression  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
which  has  been  and  is  still  being  shown  me. 
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The  body  of  Auguste  Comte's  Executors  continues  its 
action.  The  object  it  is  steadily  pursuing  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  each  step  taken  is  the  publication  of  our 
Master's  correspondence,  selected  from  his  general  corres- 
pondence, as  directed  by  his  Will.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary 
to  get  as  complete  a  command  as  possible  of  the  papers  from 
which  the  choice  has  to  be  made.  These  papers  were 
assigned  to  the  body  of  the  Executors  by  the  legal  decision 
of  1870,  and  it  is  that  decision  to  which  they  are  seeking  to 
give  effect. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  facts  as  regards  the 
Executors,  whose  number  is  now  complete.  Of  the  thirteen 
originally  named  there  remain  only  five  : 

Dr.  AUDIFFRENT. 

M.  Florez. 
M.  Foley. 
M.  Laffitte. 

Dr.  ROBINET. 

There  have  been  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  : 

Dr.  CONGREVE. 

Mr.  HuTTON. 

M.    FOUCART. 

Dr.  Bridges. 

M.    MONIER. 

Dr.  Delbet. 
M.  A.  DuBUissoN. 
M.  L.  KuN. 
I  give  them  as  far  as  I  can  in  the  order  of  their  appointment. 
In  the  discussions  which  have  been  going  on  the  thirteen 
are  grouped  as  follows  : 

(i)     M.  Laffitte.  (2)     Dr.  Audiffrent. 

Dr.  Bridges.  M.  Florez. 

M.  Monier.  Dr.  Robinet. 


Dr.  CONGREVE. 

Mr.  HuTTON. 
M.  Foucart. 
Dr.  Delbet. 

M.    DUBUISSON. 

M.  KuN. 
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M.  Foley  has  never  I  believe  taken  any  part  as  Executor. 
He  stands  completely  aloof  from  either  group. 

M.  Laffitte  has  nominated  as  his  successor  to  such 
position  as  he  holds,  M.  Ch.  JeannoUe.  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  M.  JeannoUe.  All  I  know  of  him  is 
derived  from  printed  utterances.  From  them  it  seems  that 
he  is  a  convinced  follower  of  M.  Laffitte.  His  nomination 
therefore  leaves  us  where  we  were.  Nothing  but  a  very 
decided  change  in  the  direction  can  end  the  present  division. 
What  M.  JeannoUe  may  do  when  he  comes  to  act  for 
himself,  how  far  he  may  see  reason  to  change  the  direction, 
all  this  remains  to  be  seen.    We  can  but  wait. 

What  we  ask  is  a  distinctly  religious  impulsion,  not  a 

purely  intellectual  one,  an  occidental  not  a  national  policy. 

We  ask  that  the  voice  from  Paris  should  be  immistakeably 

the  voice  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.    When  it  is  so  all 

disunion  will  cease. 

RICHARD  CONGREVE. 

Bom  mi  LtmningUm  Htutimgi,  WM^wkkshirt, 
4  SipUmhfT^  z8z8  (23  Ouimbtrgt  30). 

55 1  Palace  Oardens  Ttrraci^  London^  W. 

18  Aristotle  ^%  (15  March,  Z898X 


The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

£  s-  d- 

(I.) — Standing  Balance  from  previous  years  ...     200  o  o 

,,         for  1897      114  2  3^ 

Total     ...  £314  2  3I 


{II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  109  (1897). 

£    ^.    A. 

{Minimum  ... 
Mean 2     o    7^^    284    7     ij 
Maximum  ... 


{Minimum  ...  ^         w 

Mean 19  10  \      17  16    6 
Maximum  ... 


Totals...  158   ...     • 3^302    3    y\ 
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(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  109  (1897). 


London  Room  expenses  : — 

£   s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent  and  Insurance     

55   9 

0 

W  A^Cd        •••            •••            •••            •••            ••• 

18   4 

0 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Lighting... 

5  10 

3 

vy  rgan     •*.      •••     •••     •••     ... 

15    0 

0 

Social  Meetings 

2  14 

3 

Various  Items      

3  15 

10 

100 

13 

A 

4 

Protective  Fund 

...          .  .  * 

10 

0 

0 

1^  CWCnSLlC          •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

...          .  .  . 

•       45 

0 

0 

X  ^w  A  ^  w  0  U  C  A                •••           •••           •••           •••           ••• 

...          .  .  . 

7 

12 

2 

Sunderland    

...          .  .  . 

24 

15 

10 

Total  Expenses  ... 

.     188 

I 

4 

Balance 

•  ••         .  .  . 

.     114 

2 

3i 

£302 

3 

7i 

(IV.)— To  Dr.  Congreve 


•••     •.*     •.* 


(V.)- 


■Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 

91  (1879) 

92  (1880) 

93  (1881) 

94  (1882) 

95  (1883) 

96  (1884) 

97  (1885) 

98  (1886) 

99  (1887) 
100  (1888) 
loi  (1889) 

102  (1890) 

103  (1891) 

104  (1892) 

105  (1893) 

106  (1894) 

107  (1895) 

108  (1896) 

109  (1897) 


99 
>i 
»i 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 
99 
>> 
9> 
99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

>> 

99 


99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

• 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


•  •• 


£75 
156 

260 

283 
264 
320 

319 
302 

322 

330 

303 

317 
326 

311 
322 

341 

303 
312 

298 

302 


O 


13  o 
o  o 

19  6 

16  II 

19  4 

12  6 

2  7 
15  10 

10  o 

15  9 

14  8 

14  10 
10  6 
10  II 

16  10 
12  3 


8 
5 


5 
9 


15  7* 
3  7h 
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RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY. 


THE   WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


LOVB  POIt  PRlMCfPLC 

PiuHHUMs  nm  Emd. 
Livs  POK  Othbrs.  Litb  QnifLY. 


tweHty-first  annual  circular 
addressed  to  every  subscriber  to  the  voluntary 
fund  instituted  by  auquste  co)^t&  on  behalf 
of  the  priesthood  op  humanity.  ^ 

London,  x8  Arittotle  ^^  (i$  March,  1899). 

Th«  fomuitlon  of  the  PodtMti  Prictttnod  is  beeont  the  ftnt  oonditioe 
of  ft  renovation  which  it  M  inptrattvctyddiiaiidad  tiifOrdtt 

Podtivittfl  at  tho  ontaet  had  to  MOMd  ftom  mh  to  iovo,  hat  h«wa- 
forward  they  ehoold  give  the  preference  to  dM  more  rapid  and  owtn 
eflbctiva  OHfthod  which  lead!  dowBwaid  fiKm  lovo  to  feifh. 

AuootTS  COMTB. 

Sir  or  Madam, 

The  accounts  at  the  end  of  this  circular  call  for  little 
remark.  There  is  but  slight  variation  in  the  number  of 
subscribers  or  in  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions.  I  note 
that  I  have  received  a  subscription  from  Paris,  and  for  the 
second  time  one  from  Sweden  :  I  mention  these  as  pleasant 
signs  of  extension  of  sympathy  with  our  movement.  I  place 
here  for  convenience  one  more  general  observation  on  the 
disposition  of  the  fund. 

Such  surplus  as  there  is  left  after  the  expenses  have  been 
met  is  as  usual  transferred  to  the  Printing  fund.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  fund  at  as  high  a  point  as  practicable, 
in  view  of  the  possible  demand  upon  it  both  here  and  else- 
where. The  year  before  last  I  was  able  to  help  the  Paris 
typographic  fund,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  my  co- 
executors.  Last  year  I  sent  £40  to  the  Brazilian  direction, 
and  this  has  been  applied  indirectly  to  the  same  purpose.  I 
attached  no  condition  to  the  application  of  the  money,  and 
M.  Lemos  devoted  it  to  the  reprinting  of  the  Synthese  Sub- 
jective. This  was  a  use  of  it  I  had  not  quite  expected.  My 
only  objection  was  that  it  seemed  to  detach  me  from  the 
common  action  of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated  as 
Executor.     On  my  stating  this  scruple  to  M.  Lemos,  he  met 
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my  difficulty  most  kindly  and  handsomely,  by  proposing  to 
make  over  the  new  edition  to  the  body  of  the  Executors. 
This  solution  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  for  in  this  way  the 
subscription  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Parisian  typo- 
graphical fund,  and  we  have  furthered  a  most  desirable 
object — the  reproduction  of  this  important  work,  for  which 
there  is  a  special  demand  in  Brazil. 

I  naturally  wished  that  the  body  of  Executors  should  be 
most  active  in  supplying  any  of  the  works  of  our  Master 
which  are  out  of  print.  His  letters,  his  Will,  his  other 
works,  all  should  be  a  special  care  to  them  as  Executors. 
But  I  quite  agree  with  M.  Lemos  in  thinking  that  they  can 
put  forward  no  exclusive  claim  to  their  publication.  It  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  see  that  this  work  is  carried  on,  but 
they  cannot  on  any  ground  interfere  with  others  who  might 
wish  independently  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  cannot 
speak  of  their  edition  as  the  only  authorised  edition.  With 
regard  to  the  Positivist  publications,  and  most  particularly 
to  the  works  of  Auguste  Comte,  there  can  be  no  such 
exclusiveness  ;  so,  at  least,  I  understand  the  matter. 

In  the  application  of  the  funds  I  have  to  notice  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  London  room,  an 
increase  due  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  entrance. 
Otherwise  the  outlay  has  been  as  usual.  In  regard  to  other 
centres,  there  were  left  some  arrears  to  clear  up  in  the  case 
of  Sunderland.  The  only  other  item  that  calls  for  notice 
has  reference  to  an  effort  made  in  Copenhagen.  One  of  our 
Newcastle  co-religionists,  Mr.  Demant,  is  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  country  felt 
impelled  to  try  and  initiate  a  Positivist  movement  in  its 
capital.  He  met  with  a  friendly  reception  at  first,  and  the 
movement  seemed  to  promise  fairly  well.  He  had  several 
meetings,  some  of  them  satisfactory  in  point  of  numbers. 
But  the  doctrine  took  too  little  root,  there  was  too  little  time 
at  Mr.  Demant's  disposal,  and  he  had  to  leave  it  to  itself, 
trusting  to  some  of  his  hearers  to  continue  it.  But  the 
effort  soon  failed,  there  was  not  persistence  enough,  and  for 
the  present,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  will  not  be  continued. 
Still,  in  such  matters  nothing  is  lost,  and  experience  shows 
that  the  seed  sown   sometimes  appears  long  after  any  ex- 
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• 
pectation  of  result  has  ceasecL    We  have  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  patiently  to  wait. 

The  new  centre,  which  I  noticed  last  year  as  formed  at 
Batley  in  Yorkshire,  has  gone  on  prosperously,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  advertisement  page  that  it  has  now  a  regular 
place  of  meeting  at  a  definite  hour. 

I  have  no  remark  to  make  on  other  ^ntres,  nof  any  dif-  « 
ference  to  notice  in  the  case  of  our  own.  All  has  continued 
much  in  the  same  state  during  the  past  year  as  it  was  in 
preceding  years.  In  London  we  have  lost  a  valued  member 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Preston,  who  for  several'  years  has 
stfeadily  adhered  to  our  movement,  setting  ^n  example  to  aU 
of  perseverance.  As  it  is  in  stability  that  we  most  faili  the 
loss  of  such  an  example  is  a  great  one.  But  Mr.  Preston 
gave  us  more  than  this :  his  persistent  attendance  was  but  a 
symbol  of  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  life  and  character  which  aH 
felt.  His  last  words  to-  me  on  his  death-bed  were  in  accord* 
ance  with  these  qualities.  ^'  I  am  ton  In  the  Faith  "  was 
his  expression  (see  p.  304). 

Turning  to  the  action  in  Paris,  the  vacancy  in  the  body 
of  Executors  made  by  the  death  of  M.  Foucart,  has  not  yet 
been  filled  up,  at  least  formally.  For  I  have  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  our  new  colleague  will  be  M.  Peyroulx,  .of 
Montlu9on,  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  friendly  commu- 
nication with  the  existing  majority. 

In  regard  to  the  publications  of  the  year,  I  cannot  profess 
to  give  a  complete  and  accurate  list.  In  my  present  state  of 
health  I  but  too  often  fall  short  in  watching  the  various 
efforts  made  in  different  quarters.  The  Paris  publication 
which  I  notice  is  M.  L^on  Kun's  work,  bearing  the  title  of 
Auguste  Comte  Meconnu,  or  AugusU  Comte  Conservateur.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  our  Master's  works,  extracts  without 
any  addition,  stating  the  main  conclusions  only,  directly  in 
the  words  of  their  author.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the 
exact  utility  of  such  a  publication.  It  may  have  considerable 
value  in  introducing  the  works  from  which  selection  is  made 
in  quarters  where  a  larger  amount  of  his  teaching  might  not 
be  acceptable.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  diverting  people  from  the  study  of  the  works 
themselves.     So  far  as  I  can  hear,  it  seems  to  have  served  a 
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certain  purpose  in  attracting  attention  and  leading  to  fuller 
communications  between  M.  Kun  and  those  who  have  hitherto 
stood  outside  the  range  of  Positivist  teaching.  We  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  of  service. 

The  work  of  M.  L6vy-Bruhl,  Lettres  inedites  de  John  Stuart 
Mill  a  Auguste  Comte,  was  announced  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  and  has  since  been  published.  As  a  general  rule  I  try 
to  confine  the  publications  of  each  year  to  their  own  year, 
but  in  this  case  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  work 
is  the  completion  of  a  former  publication,  in  which  Auguste 
Comte's  letters  were  given  by  themselves,  Mr.  Mill's  repre- 
sentative having  at  that  time  declined  to  let  his  letters 
appear.  They  now  appear  with  a  short  preface  and  in  their 
due  order,  combined  with  the  letters  of  Comte.  The  juxta- 
position of  the  two  series  throws  a  great  addition  of  interest 
into  the  whole  publication.  The  price  of  the  work  is  ten 
francs. 

In  England  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  Political  Tracts 
published  and  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Quin  of  New- 
castle, as  valuable  papers  touching  on  questions  of  the  day  : 
(i)  Spanish  American  War,  (2)  Industrial  Imperialism,  (3) 
England  and  the  Czar's  rescript. 

As  in  former  years,  our  Brazilian  co-religionists  have  been 
very  active.  Of  their  works  I  will  mention  :  (i)  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion  by  M.  Teixeira 
Mendes,  embodying  the  latest  conceptions  of  Auguste  Comte. 
It  has  as  yet  appeared  only  in  Portuguese,  and  as  I  read 
Portuguese  but  slowly,  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  read  it. 
It  is  being  translated  into  French,  which  will  place  it  more 
within  the  reach  of  us  all.  It  follows  in  essentials  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Catechism. 

(2)  A  translation  into  Portuguese  by  M.  Lemos  of  the 
articles  published  by  M.  Lonchampt  on  the  life  of  Auguste 
Comte.     The  translation  is  accompanied  by  valuable  notes. 

(3)  A  translation  into  Portuguese  by  M.  Lemos  of  M. 
Juillerat's  life  of  Daniel  Encontre,  the  honoured  master  to 
whom  Comte  dedicated  his  Subjective  Synthesis,  Vol,  /.,  his 
Mathematical  Treatise  or  Logic.  This  notice  of  Comte's 
teacher  contains  many  interesting  details  as  to  the  environ- 
ment into  which  Comte  was  born. 
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^^^^    (4)  Relations  of  the  Marie  family  with  Auguste  Comte, 

^V     by  R.  Teixeira  Mendes,  in  French. 

^H  {5)  'then  have  l^een  also  several   Chilian  publications, 

^H  chiefty  in  Spanish,  by  M.  J.  E.  Lagamgue.  I  mention 
CuesUones  JutematitmaUs  and  Leitre  a  M.  Emile  Zola. 
M.  Lagarrigue  proposes  a  change  as  to  our  Positivist  date. 
Some  of  us  have  for  some  time  been  using  a  double  date— a 
date  in  a  fractional  form  -ff^,  the  numerator  representing  the 
date  in  the  proper  Positive  era,  the  denominator  the  date  in 
the  revolutionarj-  crisis.  M.  Lagarrigue  uses  only  the  first, 
thinking  it  time  to  drop  the  second.  I  think  it  would  be  as 
well  to  wait  till  we  have  reached  the  new  century  which  is 
so  hear,  begin  the  change  therefore  with  the  year  1901. 
Some  Positivists  do  not  use  either  form.  Some  I  observe  do 
liot  date  their  letters  at  all,  or  only  put  the  day  of  the  week. 
It  often  happens  that  this  want  of  accuracy  occasions  great 
trouble,  as  we  see  io  the  .biographies  of  the  past.  We 
should  avoid  all  such  defect  in  accuracy.  It  is  wa  old  and 
lueful  saying  that  every  accoracy  is  of  the  noble  family  of 
truth. 

I  add  to  the  list  of  publications  two  by  the  Paris  body  of 
Executors — (i)  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Auguste 
Comte's  birth  ;  {2)  The  41st  anniversary  of  his  death. 

If  I  mention  a  publication  of  my  own  entitled  The  Cen- 
tenary of  Auguste  Comte's  Birth, — three  Addresses — 
1.  Centenary  of  Birth  ; 
II.  Festival  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  leading  to   that  of 

Woman ; 
III.  Commemoration  of  Comte's  Death, 
it  is  with  special  reference  to  a  point  raised  in  the  third 
Address,  given  on  24  Gutenberg  -^  (5  September,  i8g8). 
My  object  in  that  address  was  to  advocate  an  unreserved 
allegiance  to  our  Master,  more  specially  for  the  period  which 
has  yet  to  elapse  before  his  disciples  shall  have  reached  the 
centenary  of  his  death. 

Now  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  have  not  been 
hitherto  as  observant  of  his  directions  as  I  think  we  ought 
to  be — I  refer  to  the  management  of  Positivist  funerals. 
His  prescription  upon  this  head  is  quite  definite.  The  form 
to  be  adopted  is  as  follows.    At  the  grave  itself  there  is  to 
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be  very  little  ceremony,  a  simple  leavetaking  is  all.  The 
real  funeral  ceremony  is  deferred  till  the  third  Sunday  after 
the  interment,  when  there  is  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
deceased  as  a  friend  who  has  been  taken  from  us — the  ex- 
pression of  our  grief  or  regret,  according  to  the  degree  of 
our  connection,  for  the  rupture  of  the  tie,  not  a  judgment. 
That  if  requested  is  given  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years. 
This  method  has  several  advantages.  It  avoids  the  risks 
attendant  upon  funerals,  which  are  often  serious  in  a  climate 
like  ours,  when  the  attendants  are  exposed  for  some  time  to 
inclement  weather  and  forced  to  stand  about,  possibly  on 
damp  ground.  It  avoids  also  hasty  expression  of  feelings, 
naturally  much  excited  under  the  influence  of  a  recent  loss, 
whereas,  at  the  interval  of  three  weeks  the  first  extremity 
of  grief  is  passed,  and  there  has  been  time  given  for  a  certain 
regulation  of  natural  feelings.  At  the  same  time  it  keeps 
alive  longer  the  recollection  of  the  dead  and  gives  greater 
weight  to  such  expressions  of  honour  and  affection  as  may 
be  used.  Further,  it  enables  the  meeting  to  be  more  com- 
plete ;  all  the  friends  can  be  more  sure  of  taking  part  in  it, 
and  those  from  a  distance  have  time  given  them  to  join  in 
the  tribute.  Strict  obedience  to  the  prescription  of  Comte 
on  this  point  would  give  us  uniformity  of  practice,  and 
uniformity  wherever  attainable  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  attain  in  our  present 
condition  when  we  have  not  the  guidance  of  an  organised 
priesthood.  There  is  already  far  too  much  separation. 
Where  we  have  a  clear  course  traced  for  us,  let  us  conform 
to  the  practice  enjoined.  We  need  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  from  this  course  by  custom.  Here,  as  in  so 
much  else,  we  have  to  differ  from  prevailing  practices,  we 
have  to  begin  a  new  practice.  There  is  no  deviation  from 
true  feeling,  no  detraction  from  the  due  honour  paid  to  the 
dead.  On  the  contrary,  rightly  viewed,  there  is  an  increase 
of  the  solemnity  naturally  attendant  upon  funeral  rites,  a 
better  regulation  of  what  at  present  is  subject  to  no  fixed 
rule.  I  may  add,  firstly,  that  it  will  render  possible  a  further 
attendance  of  those  most  interested,  as  also  a  more  undis- 
turbed participation  in  the  celebration  ;  secondly,  that  in  the 
present   increased   rapidity  of  communication   between  the 
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countries,  it  would  be  thus  possible  in  the  case  of  a  death  of 
general  interest .  for  the  co-believers  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  West,  or  even  of  the  World,  to  assist  at  the  funeral 
ceremony.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  our  Founder :  whilst 
it  was  impossible  to  join  in  the  procesision  that  followed  him 
to  his  grave,  some  of  his  English  disciples  were  able  to  be 
present  at  the  commemoration  on  the  third  Sunday,  and  so 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  the  simple  ceremony 
held  in  his  honour. 

As  to  the  place  of  meeting  for  such  funeral  ceremony, 
some  difiBculties  suggested  by  a  valued  friend  have  led  me  to* 
think  that  it  should  be  as  it  is  at  present,  the  house  of  death*— 
not  the  temple,  or  church,  or  room  for  common  meeting, 
where  such  ceremonies  wofuld  interfere  with  the  usual 
Sunday  festivals.  The  objection  to  this,  that  in  so  many 
cases  there  is  no  fit  room  at  the  house  of  death,  connects  the 
question  with  another  very  important  one,  which  is  attracting 
increased  attention,  and  for  which  our  religion  propo^s  a 
very  definite  solution.  I  allude  to  the  hoosinjg  of  the  Prole- 
tariate. No  satisfactory  habitation  of  the  proletary  should 
have  less  than  seven  rooms.  This  number  would  give 
facilities  for  the  object  we  have  immediately  in  view.  So 
the  comparatively  simple  point  originally  raised  leads  up  to 
the  most  important  social  renovation,  the  re-organisation  of 
the  family  inseparable  from  the  reconstitution  of  the  family 
.domicile. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  I  believe  that  no  way  was 
made  by  the  Executors  in  recovering  that  to  which  they 
think  themselves  justly  entitled,  the  control  of  Auguste 
Comte's  papers.  The  legal  summons  issued  to  M.  Laffitte 
has  had  no  effect.  I  conclude  that  they  are  still  waiting  for 
some  answer  to  their  request.  Naturally,  this  situation 
leads  to  additional  delay.  In  itself  too  the  collection  of  a 
great  body  of  letters,  and  the  arranging  them  for  publication, 
is  of  course  a  long  process.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  not  steadily  keeping  their  object  in  view 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  are  placed  in  their  way. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  utterance  directly 
from  M.  Laffitte  during  the  year.  I  have  not  heard  that  the 
usual   circular  has   been   published.       If  it   has  not   been 
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published  we  have  less  than  ordinary  information  as  to  any 
Parisian  Positivism.  Published  or  not,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  real  change  in  its 
attitude.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  ground  for  thinking 
that  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  Western  movement  the  voice 
of  Paris  has  not  been  heard.  I  recur  to  this  at  the  close  of 
this  circular,  as  I  have  done  on  so  many  former  occasions, 
because  it  is  the  great  cardinal  point  in  all  our  action  that 
we  should  keep  clear  before  us  the  fatal  want  it  is — this 
absence  of  any  direction  from  Paris  in  reference  to  the  West. 
It  hangs  heavily  upon  all  cotemporary  Positivist  exertion, 
it  hampers  and  enfeebles  all  the  action  of  the  disciples  of 
Comte  wheresoever  they  are  found.  I  need  not  dwell  longer 
on  the  subject,  for,  as  I  said,  I  have  always  insisted  upon 
the  absolute  necessity,  for  a  right  organisation  of  our  move- 
ment, that  it  should  have  a  central  direction — a  direction 
seated  in  Paris.  Year  after  year  passes,  and  our  patience  is 
still  tried  by  this  absence  of  such  central  direction.  We 
have  only  to  wait  and  exert  ourselves  each  in  our  respective 
spheres  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  independence  of  such 
direction  whenever  it  shall  come,  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  by  a  strong  mutual  union  to  bring  from  without  many 
consentaneous  influences  to  bear  upon  the  common  centre. 

We  still  ask  for  a  distinctly  religious  impulsion,  not  a 
purely  intellectual  one ;  an  occidental,  not  a  national  policy. 
Each  year  brings  additional  evidence  that  the  organisation 
of  the  West  within  itself  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  such 
organisation  can  only  be  solidly  based  on  the  possession  of  a 
common  religion.  We  are  still,  therefore,  asking  that  the 
voice  from  Paris  should  be  unmistakably  the  voice  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  as  alone  capable  of  universality. 

RICHARD  CONGREVE. 

Bom  at  Leamington  Hastings^  Warwick  shire  ^ 
4  September^  1818  (23  Gutenberg^  30). 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace ^  London^  W, 
18  Aristotle  xVi  (15  March^  1899). 
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The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 
(I.) — Standing  Balmce  from  previous  years 
Balance  for  1898       ...     •••     ...     ... 

Total   .1 £"294    4    6} 


£    8.    d. 
200    o    o 
94    4    6J 


{Il.y-^idfscriptiota  for  the  year  110  {1898): 

£   8,    d.         £    s,    it 
iMinimnm  ...  -^    ^  ) 

Occidental  137  ...  -{Mean...     «..    2    22?*     288  14.  3 


Oriental 


(Maxsnmni ...  50    o    o 
(Minimom  ...  3    9 

16  ...  -^Mean 118 


(Maadmum...    65    o 


6  10 


Totals...  153     ... 

.. . 

••  • 

•  •• 

ir.'. 

••. 

... 

306 

I 

X 

Interest, 

pw 

Mr.  Blake 

\   •«• 

... 
t 

•  5 

5 

0 

■ 

)  (1898). 

6 

I 

(III.) — Expenses  fcr  ihe 

year 

11c 

London  Room  Expenses 

• 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent  and  Insurance 

.*• 

•  .. 

55 

9 

0 

YY  cl^CS      •••        ...        ••• 

... 

-  •  .  . 

19 

4 

0 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Lighting... 

2 

2 

0 

Organ     

15 

0 

0 

Social  Meetings   ... 

I 

6 

0 

Various  Items 

4 

5 

2 

Repair  of  Entrance 

35 

II 

0 

132 

17 

2 

Protective  Fund 

... 

•  •  • 

10 

0 

0 

Dr.  Cree        

t . . 

... 

•  •  • 

18 

0 

Paris,  M.  Florez  ...     . 

1  • . 

... 

•  •  • 

10 

0 

0 

Newcastle     

... 

•  •  • 

45 

0 

0 

T/cicester       

•  .  a 

•  •  • 

6 

0 

0 

Sunderland 

... 

•  •  • 

5 

13 

10  J 

Batley 

... 

•  •  • 

12 

6 

Denmark       

... 

•  •  • 

6 

0 

0 

Total 

Expenses 

... 

•  •  • 

217 

I 

6i 

Balance 

.•• 

.  .  • 

•  •  • 

94 

4 

6J 

;f3"     6     I 


BE 
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(IV.)— To  Dr.  Congreve 


(V.) — Amount  for  the  year  90 


tf 
99 

9» 
9» 
»> 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


sax  90  (1878) 

„  91  (1879)   . 

„  92  (1880)  . 

„  93(1881)   . 

„  94  (1882) 

,.    95(1883)  . 

„  96  (1884) 

»  97(1885) 

„  98  (1886)   . 

„  99(1887)  . 

„  100  (1888) 

„  loi  (1889) 

„  102  (1890)  . 

„  103  (1891)   . 

„  104  (1892) 

„  105  (1893)  . 

„  106  (1894) 

„  107  (1895) 

„  108  (1896) 

„  109  (1897) 

„  no  (1898) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

75 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

156 

13 

0 

260 

0 

0 

325 

19 

6 

283 

16 

II 

264 

19 

4 

320 

12 

6 

319 

2 

7 

302 

15 

10 

322 

10 

0 

330 

15 

9 

303 

M 

8 

317 

M 

10 

326 

10 

6 

3" 

10 

II 

322 

16 

10 

341 

12 

3 

303 

8 

5 

312 

5 

9 

298 

15 

7h 

302 

3 

1\ 

311 

6 

I 
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RELIGION   OF  HUMANITY. 


POSITIVIST    PRAYERS 

osBD  ar  DB.  comuucvB  at  tbs 

CHURCH    OF    HUMANITY, 

xg.  Chaftl  SIrtH,  LimiVs  GcmMt  Stmt,  Lmdmt,  W.C. 

The  Filth  and  last  Edition  of  this  book  was  inibliilied^  Dr.  OBOgitve  ob 

X  Mows  ^  (z  Januaxy,  1898). 

A  note  stated  that  as  occasion  served,  the  collection  would  receite  ad^BtioBs; 
two  Prayers  for  Family  use,  which  he  had  intended,  if  no  objection  wcfe  male 
by  those  most  nearly  concerned,  to  inclode  in  the  next  editiottf  are  thereiM» 
added  here. 


••• 


Ordinary  morning  service 
Festival  of  Humanity 
Collects : — 

Month  of  Humanity  ... 

Fraternal  relation 
Prayers  for  special  occasions : — 

Sacraments  \ 

Sacramental  V  * 

Funeral         ) 

Birthday  of  Augusts  Comte 

Death  of  Auguste  Comte 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ... 

Festival  of  all  the  Dead 

Festival  of  Holy  Women 

To  Humanity 

Concluding  prayer 
Prayers  for  Family  use     ... 
Italian 


•*• 


» .. 


pt^e    420 
426 

428 
428 


•  •  • 


429 
430 
431 
431 
432 
432 

433 
433 
434 


•  Note. — For  tktu  Prayers,  and  Forms  of  Administration,  for  tht 
PosiTivisT  Sacrambnts,  stt  pp.  436  et  seq. 
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ORDINARY   MORNING   SERVICE. 

Invocation. 

In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.         Live  Openly. 

Thus  saith  Humanity: — He  that  followeth  me  walketh 
not  in  darkness. 

Be  it  then  our  chief  study  to  meditate  on  the  life  of  Hu- 
manity, that  in  Her  light  we  may  see  light.  She  is  the  true 
light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
(Imit.  /.  I.) 

Again  Humanity  saith  : — Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy 
and  my  burden  is  light. — (Matt.  XI.  28-30.) 

And  again : — Out  of  me  both  little  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  draw  living  water  as  out  of  a  living  fountain,  and  they 
who  willingly  serve  me  shall  receive  grace  for  grace. — 
(Imit.  III.  9.) 

Let  him  that  heareth  sav,  Come,  and  let  him  that  is 
athirst.  Come. — (Rev.  XXII.  17.) 


We  meet  as  believers  in  Humanity  in  this  room  devoted 
to  Her  worship  and  marked  as  such  by  a  provisional  artistic 
representation  of  Her  taken  from  Her  best  type  in  the  past ; 
we  meet  in  presence  of  Her  greatest  known  servants,  among 
whom  the  founder  of  Her  religion  stands  pre-eminent :  in  the 
due  remembrance  of  Her  unknown  servants  whose  services 
we  inherit;  we  meet  in  presence,  lastly,  of  our  own  dead:  by 
a  weekly  act  to  testify  our  belief  and  to  renew  our  resolve  to 
devote  ourselves  to  Her  service.    As  believers  we  seek  to  give 
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fitting  outward  expression  to  our  belief.  By  music,  by  read- 
ings, by  prayer, — prayer  from  which  all  idea  of  direct  petition 
is  excluded, — by  prayer  therefore  in  the  higher  sense  of 
aspiration  and  communion, — we  would  make  our  expression 
in  its  form  continuous  with  the  religious  worship  of  thosd 
around  us,  with  whom  as  far  as  possible  we  would  in  spirit 
be  joined.  In  doing  this  we  use  all  that  the  Past  offers  us  of 
devout  and  beautiful  utterance.  Psalm,  prophecy,  poem,  or 
music,  the  religious  writings  of  East  and  West,  we  claim  all 
as  our  own.  We  claim  the  full  inheritance  of  the  Past ;  we 
would  lose  none  of  the  spiritual  treasure  of  mankind ;  for  we 
consider  whatever  has  been  spoken  or  written  to  have  been 
spoken  or  written  by  men  like  ourselves  to  men  like  ourselves 
for  us  and  for  those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  thus  gaining 
greater  continuity,  and  giving  complete  unity  to  all  the 
religious  expression  of  our  race,  honouring  and  using  all 
our  religious  predecessors  without  any  exception,  for  in  and 
through  them  all  it  is  Humanity  we  hear. 

As  the  believers  in  other  creeds  we  would  by  a  common 
worship  strengthen  our  faith,  our  hope,  and  our  love :  whilst 
in  the  contemplation  of  man's  past  we  find  the  strongest 
motives  for  the  high  grace  of  humility,  in  the  thought  of  our 
own  past  for  that  resolution  to  amend  which  is  the  essence 
of  repentance.  In  no  mystical  spirit,  our  worship,  domestic 
rather  than  public,  has  for  its  aim  our  moral  culture  and 
advance. 

We  welcome  all  who  come,  without  claiming  more  agree- 
ment than  they  wish  to  give.  In  the  general  spirit  of  our 
action,  in  the  desire  to  serve  their  fellow  men,  we  believe 
that  most  who  come  will  agree. 

Prayer. 

GREAT  POWER f  whom  we  here  acknowledge  as  the  high- 
est, HuMASiTY,  whose  children  and  servants  we  are,  from  whom 
we  derive  everything,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  render  every- 
thing, may  we  all  seek  to  love  thee  better  that  we  may  know  and 
serve  thee  better ;  and  to  this  end  may  our  affections  become  more 
pure,  true,  and  deep,  our  thought  larger  and  more  vigorous,  our 
action  firmer  and  more  energetic,  that  so,  according  to  our  measure, 
in  our  generation,  we  may  hasten  the  time  when  thou  shall,  visibly 
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io  all,  take  to  thee  thy  great  power  and  reign ;  when  all  kindreds 
and  nations,  all  the  members  of  the  human  family  now  so  torn  by 
discord,  shall  by  the  power  of  the  unity  of  thy  Past  place  themselves 
under  thy  guidance,  the  living  under  the  government  of  the  dead, 
and  bound  together  by  mutual  understanding  and  affection,  each 
take  their  due  part  in  the  work  of  human  advancement,  in  peaceful 
union  moving  forwards  through  the  coming  ages  to  a  more  and 
more  perfect  state,  to  thy  glory  and  the  common  welfare  of  the 
countless  generations  of  men  and  man's  dependents,  who  shall  in 
succession  possess  this  thy  beautiful  Planet,  the  Earth  which  is  thy 
home. 

In  communion  with  thee,  in  communion  with  thy  Past  and 
with  thy  Future,  may  we  keep  this  great  aim  ever  in  our  sight,  to 
strengthen  and  ennoble  our  whole  life  and  work.     Amen. 

Reading. 

From  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  d  Kempis,  or 
from  some  other  religious  book. 

[We  read  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  A  Kempis, 
so  strongly  recommended  by  our  Founder,  as  the  most  uni- 
versally received  manual  of  devotion  and  a  holy  life ;  but  it 
may  be  wise,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  or  any  doubt  as  to 
our  use  of  it,  to  say  that,  in  using  it,  we  substitute  Humanity 
for  God ;  the  social  type  for  the  personal  type  of  Jesus ;  our 
own  inward  growth  in  goodness  for  outward  reward ;  the 
innate  benevolent  instincts  for  grace ;  our  selfish  instincts 
for  nature.  So  used,  its  lessons  of  devotion  and  humility,  of 
intimate  union  with  the  type  we  adore,  of  unceasing  moral 
culture,  of  self-denying  service,  of  the  service  not  of  our- 
selves but  of  others,  are  not  the  less  available  because  they 
are  clothed  in  the  language  of  an  older  faith,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  many  generations  of  faithful  and  devout 
men.] 

Collect  for  the  Family. 
Reverently  and  gratefully  we  adore  thee,  Humanity, 
Mother  of  us  all,  for  thy  earliest,  most  enduring,  most  benefi- 
cent creation  of  a  Being  like  thyself,  the  Family,  the  closest 
and  most  intense  of  human  unions,  the  first  step  towards  thy 
own  complete  manifestation.     Through  all  the  ages  of  thy 
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life,  through  all  the  partial  forms  of  thy  existence,  thou  hast, 
with  instinctive  wisdom,  been  forming  this  image  of  thyself 
to  a  more  perfect  discharge  of  its  office  as  the  primary  element 
of  our  social  being,  bending  it  by  submission  to  a  purer  and 
truer  usefulness.  And  in  these  later  times  of  thy  conscious 
and  acknowledged  rule  thou  wilt  mould  it  more  and  more 
after  thy  own  likeness,  giving  it  thy  own  threefold  existence, 
blending  in  concert  the  three  elements  of  the  Past,  the 
Future,  and  the  Present.  In  its  least  perfect  form  the  source 
of  unnumbered  blessings,  in  its  more  perfect  form  this  sim- 
plest collective  being  will  increase  and  give  stability  to  those 
blessings ;  it  will  become  the  surer  foundation  of  the  higher 
kindred  existences,  in  which  it  finds  its  natural  completion 
and  safeguards ;  it  will  lead  us  to  the  country  and  to  thyself, 
the  Universal  Family.  To  thee  be  all  honour  and  glory  for 
so  great  a  gift.     Amen, 

Collect  for  the  Country. 
Nor  less  reverently  and  gratefully  do  we  glorify  thee. 
Humanity,  for  a  second  and  like  creation  of  a  higher  col- 
lective Being,  the  Country  or  State, — the  union  of  families 
in  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  our  social  and  civic  wants  and 
aspirations,  giving  shelter  and  larger  communion  to  each 
family,  with  freer  scope  for  its  capacities.  During  thy  period 
of  instinctive  ascent  the  Country  has  been  in  thy  place,  it  has 
been  Humanity  to  men.  Under  thy  conscious  sway  it  will 
be  thy  subordinate,  finding  guidance  and  control  in  dutiful 
submission  to  thee.  So  acting  in  harmony  with  its  compeers 
it  will,  as  their  fellow-servant,  be  nobler  and  more  useful — 
more  worthy  of  the  love  and  service  of  its  citizens,  leading 
them  to  thee  as  the  common  Mother  country  in  which  all  the 
separate  countries  find  their  true  existence.  Again  we  render 
thee  our  thanks  for  a  great  gift.     Amen, 

Collect  for  the  West, 
To  these  thy  two  creations.  Humanity,  of  the  Family  and 
the  Country,  thou  hast  added  a  third  collective  Being  of  a 
more  provisional  character,  the  West,  a  Being  intermediate 
between  the  Country  and  Thyself.  Thou  hast  endowed  it,  in 
the  later  period  of  thy  existence,  with  great  power,  and  hast 
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devolved  on  it  great  duties,  investing  it  with  the  leadership  of 
the  race.  United  by  a  common  tradition,  this  successor  of 
medieval  Christendom  has,  as  its  supreme  function,  to  raise 
to  an  equality  with  itself,  through  protection,  wise  counsel, 
and  example,  the  less  advanced  branches  of  the  one  human 
family.  In  an  imperfect  form,  and  dimly  recognised,  this 
organisation  is  emerging  into  clearer  consciousness.  By 
submission  to  thee,  and  under  thy  inspiration,  it  will,  as  thy 
immediate  organ,  rise  to  a  just  sense  of  its  duties.  •  In  thy 
service,  freely  accepted  and  acknowledged,  it  will  find  the 
remedy  for  its  present  discord,  the  control  of  its  joint  action, 
the  security  against  thje  abuse  of  its  strength.  Disciplined 
and  purified  by  this  subordination,  the  West  will  perform  its 
work  of  uniting  mankind  in  one  whole,  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  a  community  of  faith  and  practice,  under  the  supremacy  of 
an  all-pervading  Love.  Its  task  accomplished,  all  distinction 
will  cease,  the  West  will  be  absorbed  in  thee. 

We  glorify  thee,  Humanity,  for  this  transient  institution 
of  thy  wisdom,  and  we  pray  that  we,  as  its  citizens,  may  all 
in  our  degree  labour  to  advance  its  great  purpose— the 
achievement  of  human  unity.    Amen, 


Second  Reading. 
Generally  from  the  works  of  Auguste  COMTE. 


The  Sermon, 

preceded  by  the 
Act  of  Commemoration. 
In  the  name  of  the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future,  we 
of  the  Present,  so  taught  by  our  master  Auguste  COMTE, 
commemorate  with  veneration  and  gratitude  the  services  of 
the  successive  generations  of  men — the  services  which  have 
raised  Humanity  from  Her  original  weakness  to  Her  actual 
power,  enabling  Her  to  assume  Her  rightful  sovereignty. 
We  offer  Her  our  homage  for  Her  fetichistic  infancy  and  its 
acquisitions  ;  for  Her  theocratic  childhood  and  its  order  ;  for 
the  forward  movement  of  Her  adolescence — our  Western 
progress,  both  in  its  more  organic  and  in  its  more  disorderly 
period ; — for  the  Greco-Roman  and  the  Medieval  organisa- 
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tions  and  for  the  Modern  Revolution;  for  our  advance  in 
intellect,  social  union  and  affection,  as  also  for  the  manifold 
inheritance  of  our  immediate  past.  In  this  unbroken  series 
of  our  Progenitors,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  we  recall 
with  reverence  the  religious  teachers  of  mankind,*  giving 
special  honour  to  Moses  and  St.  Paul ; — the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  later  times,  with  their  highest  representatives. 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare; — the  philosophers  and 
philosophic  thinkers  in  the  eminent  types  of  Aristotle  and 
Descartes ; — the  scientific  thinkers  represented  by  Archi- 
medes and  Bichat; — the  statesmen  who  have  consolidated 
and  sheltered  the  West,  their  succession  being  embodied  in 
Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Frederic ; — lastly,  the  industrial 
direction  of  the  modern  period  and  of  the  future,  personified 
and  foreshadowed  in  Gutenberg ; — in  all  Her  personal  repre- 
sentatives alike  honouring  the  Humanity  who  has  spoken 
through  them,  whose  organs  they  have  been  in  Her  partial 
manifestations,  through  whose  co-operation  alone  their  en- 
deavours have  borne  fruit,  for  their,  and  our,  and  all  human 
time. 

After  the  Sermon 
A  Poetical  Reading. 


Concluding  Prayer. 
Praising  thee,  Holy  Humanity,  as  is  most  meet,  for  all 
the  blessings  which  thy  Past  has  accumulated  for  us;  for 
the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge,  beauty,  and  wisdom,  which 
it  has  handed  down  ;  for  its  long  roll  of  great  exemplars,  our 
cloud  of  witnesses,  which  ministers  comfort,  support,  and 
guidance  in  our  need,  and  in  particular  for  Auguste  COMTE, 
who  has  interpreted  and  justified  thy  Past,  taught  us  to  use 
aright  its  treasures,  rightly  to  honour  its  examples ;  lastly, 
as  we  are  in  England  specially  bound  to  do,  for  the  full 
liberty  to  speak  and  act  which  we  enjoy;  we  pray  that  we 
may  not  be  found  unworthy  of  such  benefits,  but  that,  day 
by  day,  in  all  humility  and  singleness  of  purpose,  with  all 
boldness,   and  yet   tenderness  for  others,  we  may  magnify 

*  A  more  particular  reference  to  the  month  and  week  may  be  inserted  on 
each  occasion,  if  desired. 
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thee,  and  attain  for  ourselves  and  help  others  to  attain,  the 
blessings  which  only  communion  with  thee  can  give :  Union, 
Unity,  Continuity.     Amen. 

Benediction. 

The  Faith  of  Humanity, 

The  Hope  of  Humanity, 

The  Love  of  Humanity, 
bring  you  comfort  and  teach  you  sympathy ;  give  you  peace 
in  yourselves  and  peace  with  others,  now  and  always.  Amen. 

Music  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole,  before  and 
after  the  Sermon. 


The  Festival  of  Humanity. 

Advent  Collect. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  who  hast  hitherto  guided  thy 
children  under  other  names,  but  in  this  generation  has  come 
to  thy  own  in  thy  own  proper  person,  revealed  for  all  ages  to 
come  by  thy  servant  Auguste  COMTE,  we  praise  thee  that 
under  his  teaching  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  early  dawn  of 
thy  glory  brightening  towards  the  perfect  day ;  and  we  pray 
that  drawing  inspiration  from  thy  Past  and  Future  we  may 
be  strong  to  proclaim  thy  advent  to  the  world  around  us ;  so 
that  each  successive  year  devoted  to  thy  service  may  bring 
more  and  more  disciples  of  thy  faith,  avowed  adherents  of 
thy  Holy  Church.     Amen. 

Holy  and  Glorious  Humanity,  on  this  thy  High  Day, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  we  are  met  in  praise,  in 
prayer,  in  thanksgiving,  to  celebrate  thy  coming,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  for  the  visible  perfecting  of  thy  hitherto 
unseen  work. 

Priest. — We  bow  before  thee  in  thankfulness. 

People. — As  children  of  thy  Past. 

Priest. — We  adore  thee  in  hope. 

People. — As  thy  ministers  and  stewards  for  the  Future. 

Priest. — We  would  commune  with  thee  humbly  in  prayer. 

People. — As  thy  servants  in  the  Present. 

All. — May  our  worship,  as  our  lives,  grow  more  and  more 
worthy  of  thy  great  name.     Amen. 
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Introduction  to  the  Address  on  the 
Festival  of  Humanity. 

With  all  centres  of  our  faith  wheresoever '  they  exist ; 
with  all  its  scattered  disciples;  with  the  members  of  all 
other  religious  organisations  or  beliefs,  Monotheist,  Polytheist 
or  Fetichisty  all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the  one 
bond  of  community  of  religious  aim ;  with  the  whole  human 
race — ^with  man,  that  is,  wherever  found  and  in  whatever 
condition,  again  all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the 
one  bond  of  our  common  humanity ;  and  with  the  animal 
races  which,  during  the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise  himself, 
have  been,  as  they  still  are,  his  companions  and  helpers,  we 
on  this  occasion,  on  this  Festival  of  Humanity,  would  be  in 
conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy^ 
but  even  more  with  the  larger  portion  of  the, race  which 
constitutes  the  Past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the 
services  of  all  the  generations  whose  labours  we  inherit  and 
wish  to  hand  down  with  increase  to  our  successors.  We 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Dead. 

We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  services  of  our 
common  Mother  the  Earth,  the  Planet  which  is  our  home, 
and  with  her  the  orbs  which  form  the  Solar  System,  our 
World.  We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration 
that  of  the  milieu  in  which  we  place  that  System,  the  Space 
which  has  ever  been  of  great  service  to  Man,  and  is  destined 
to  be  of  greater,  by  his  wise  use,  as  it  becomes  the  recognised 
seat  of  abstraction,  the  seat  of  the  higher  laws  which  col- 
lectively constitute  the  Destiny  of  Man,  and  is  introduced  as 
such  in  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which  with  happier 
lot  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth  ;  the  thought  of  whom  should 
be  constantly  present  to  our  minds,  in  order  to  complete  the 
conception  of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  Founder 
of  our  Religion,  by  the  full  recognition  of  the  continuity 
which  is  Her  noble  characteristic.  The  memory  of  Her 
greatest  servant,  Auguste  COMTE,  and  of  his  Three 
Guardian  Angels,  finds  a  fitting  place  in  this,  Her  greatest 
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Festival,  consecrated  as  it  is  by  its  very  idea  to  the  remem- 
brance of  all  Her  servants,  known  or  nameless, — to  the  re- 
membrance of  all  the  results  they  have  achieved  and  by 
which  they  live. 

Wisest  and  noblest  of  teachers !  May  all  of  us  who  avow 
ourselves  thy  disciples,  animated  by  thy  example,  supported 
by  thy  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  construction,  face  all  the 
obstacles  which  indifference  or  hostility  throws  in  our  way, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary  age,  undebased  by  any 
hope  of  reward,  undeterred  by  any  ill  success  of  our  efforts, 
in  a  spirit  of  submissive  veneration  carry  forward  the  great 
work  to  which  thy  life  was  devoted — the  work  of  human 
regeneration  by  and  through  the  systematic  Worship  of 
Humanity. 


Collects. 

Collect  for  the  Month  of  Humanity. 
O  thou  fountain  of  all  good  to  man  and  source  of  all 
his  powers,  thou  Humanity  in  whom  all  division  ceases,  all 
differences  are  reconciled,  we  praise  thee  for  all  the  various 
forms  through  which  thou  hast  prepared  us  for  thy  kingdom, 
for  the  closer  as  well  as  larger  social  unions,  religion,  nation, 
city,  parish  or  commune,  in  which  we  see  the  enduring 
elements  or  the  transient  representatives  of  thy  Universal 
Church,  the  one  fold  under  the  one  shepherd,  for  whose 
visible  establishment  we,  as  our  forefathers,  labour  and  pray. 

A  men. 

Collect  for  the  Fraternal  Relation. 
Sovereign  Lady  of  our  adoration,  we  offer  thee  our 
grateful  homage  for  the  fourth  of  the  fundamental  family 
relations,  that  which  in  its  most  natural  form  binds  sister  to 
brother,  sister  to  sister,  brother  to  brother,  by  the  tie  of 
blood.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  benefits  of  that  relation- 
ship in  this  its  primary  form,  but  we  thank  thee  also  for 
those  of  which  it  may  be  fruitful  in  the  various  forms  by 
which  men  enlarge  its  extent  and  spread  its  usefulness,  so 
carrying  out  to  more  fulness  its  idea,  and  rendering  it  by 
such  extension  a  more  complete  initiation  into  the  larger 
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social  union,  the  universal  brotherhood  which  has  so  long 
been  the  secret  desire  of  all  nobl^  natures,  which  under  the 
name  of  Fraternity  has  been  drar  in  older  days  to  some 
elect  spirits,  passing  even  beyond  Humanity  or  merely 
human  relations,  and  has  in  these  ^ater  dajrs  been  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  that  West,  to  which 
for  a  time  thou  hast  entrusted  thy  own  temporal  and 
spiritual  direction.  May  we  all  rise  to  the  level  <tf  such 
aspirations — so  advancing  thy  Kingdom.    Amm^ 

^  Prayers  for  Special  Occasions. 
For  General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments^  see  p.  438  ;  Prayers  foft 
the  Sacrament  of  Presentation^  see  p*  442,  Initiation,  see 
p.  447,  Admission,  see  p*  46S,  DesHnaHon,  s^  p.  466, 
Marriage,  see  p.  464,  Maiurityf^ee  p.  468,  Incorporation, 
seep.  476;  and  also  for  ConseeratUm  of  Guardianship,  p. 
477,  Adoption,  p.  478,  and  Funeral,  p.  479. 

Commemoration  op  the  Birthday  op  Auqostb  Comtb. 

19  JfoMs,  zo  (19  yuttmuy,  1798). 

Great  Master,  Spiritual  Father,  "  without  whose  life  we 
had  not  been,"  we  celebrate  with  deep  thankfulness  this  day 
of  thy  birth. 

Many  and  great  are  the  dead  who  so  lived  that  all  who 
came  after  them  may  live  nobler  and  better  lives,  and 
reverently  and  gratefully  would  we  think  of  them ;  but  thou 
earnest  in  the  hour  of  Humanity's  last  great  need,  and  more 
fully  because  more  consciously  didst  thou  devote  thyself  to 
Her  service.  In  loneliness,  in  privation,  often  in  uncertainty 
for  the  morrow's  bread,  didst  thou  live,  but  thou  didst  live 
also  in  ever-increasing  love  for  Humanity,  and  thou  wast 
sure  of  Her  love,  though,  as  thou  saidst  in  thy  sorrow.  She 
could  only  render  thee  that  holy  affection  long  after  thou 
hadst  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Thou  art  out  of  reach  of 
our  service  too.  Yet  was  there  a  recompense  thou  didst 
desire — that  thy  guardian  angels  should  live  on  in  thy  life, 
their  names  be  united  with  thine,  honoured  and  cherished  in 
the  Church  which  thou  didst  found. 

One  faithful  woman  taught  thee  to  believe  in  Woman,  and 
she  survived  thee,  loving  and  mourning  thee  till  her  death. 
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Another,  whom  thou  didst  survive,  called  out  thy  deepest 
tenderness  and  devotion,  and  so  revealed  to  thee  the  highest 
secret  of  Humanity,  the  perfect  harmony  of  religion  founded 
on  love. 

But  to-day  we  commemorate  chiefly  her  of  whom  we 
know  least,  her  who  bears  the  holiest  name  of  all,  who  trans- 
mitted to  thee  those  seeds  of  tenderness  which  others  fostered, 
whose  influence,  dimmed  awhile,  yet  resumed  its  early  sway 
over  thee  in  thy  later  years,  the  'noble,'  the  'admirable,'  the 
'venerable,'  thy  'very  tender'  Mother,  Rosalie  Boyer.  Amen. 


Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Auguste  Comte. 

24  Gutenberg^  69  (5  September^  1857). 

(i.) — Special  Collect. 
Great  Teacher  and  Master,  Auguste  COMTE,  Revealer 
of  Humanity  to  all  Her  children.  Interpreter  of  Her  Past, 
Prophet  of  Her  Future,  Founder  of  Her  Religion,  the  One, 
the  Universal  Religion,  to  which  all  other  Religions  btar 
witness ;  we  who  meet  to-day  to  mourn  thy  loss,  to  honour 
thy  memory,  desire  in  all  humility  to  own  our  debt  to  thee 
by  showing  in  our  lives  that  thy  spirit  and  thy  example  are 
with  us  to  raise  and  ennoble  us,  that  thou  and  the  angels 
whom  thou  didst  associate  with  thee  are  not  dead  but  living, 
speaking  through  us,  thy  earliest  disciples,  to  our  own 
generation  and  the  generations  who  shall  succeed  us,  so 
continuing  the  work  of  thy  life,  so  carrying  on  thy  existence 
as  the  just  reward  of  the  devotion,  the  endeavour,  the  self- 
sacrificing  love,  which  inspired  and  consecrated  the  genius 
thou  didst  unceasingly  offer  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Amen. 

(2.) — Concluding  Prayer. 
We  praise  thee,  Humanity,  as  for  all  thy  great  servants, 
so  more  especially  on  this  day  devoted  to  his  memory,  for 
thy  greatest  servant  Auguste  COMTE,  through  whose 
teaching  thou  standest  revealed  to  all  future  generations  as 
the  source  to  man  of  all  the  good  which  through  long  ages 
of  effort  and  suffering  he  has  attained,  and  as  the  power  by 
which  throughout  the  rest  of  his  existence  on  earth  he  may 
increase   that   good ;    and    we    pray  that    in  proof   of   our 
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gratitude  we  may  become  thy  more  willing  and  complete 
servants :  that  guided  by  his  teaching  and  influenced  by  his 
example,  we  may  consecrate  our  lives  more  wholly  to  the 
carrying  forward  the  work  for  which  he  lived,  the  attainment 
by  man  of  that  unity  which  has  been  the  aspiration  of  all 
thy  noblest  Saints,  but  which  he  alone  has  taught  us  how 
to  reach.  In  his  name  and  through  him  we  praise  and 
magnify  thee  as  the  Queen  of  our  devotion,  the  Lady  of  our 
loving  service,  the  one  centre  of  all  our  being,  the  one  bond 
of  all  the  ages,  the  one  shelter  for  all  the  families  of  mankind, 
the  one  foundation  of  a  truly  Catholic  Church.  To  thee  be 
all  honour  and  glory.     Amen. 

Collect  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 
In  another  time  and  with  another  belief,  we,  who  on  this 
day  reverently  honour  the  merpory  of  this  eminent  Saint  of 
the  older  dispensation,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  pray  that  his 
example  may  not  be  lost  upon  us,  but  that  his  seraphic  love 
for  the  object  of  his  devotion  may  teach  us  a  like  love  for 
the  suffering  and  wounded  Humanity  whom  we  preach  and 
serve  ;  that  in  the  force  of  that  love  we  may  catch  some 
portion  of  this  Saint's  great  humility,  of  the  richness  of  his 
spirit  of  renunciation,  of  his  unbounded  simple  affection  for 
his  fellow  men,  for  all  living  beings,  for  all  outward  objects  ; 
lastly,  of  his  patient  and  loving  resignation — so  by  our  lives 
glorifying  our  service,  as  he  glorified  his — so  spreading,  as 
he  spread  his  faith,  the  nobler  and  more  enduring  faith  into 
which  that  of  medieval  Europe  has  in  our  times  been  trans- 
figured.    Amen, 

For  the  Festival  of  all  the  Dead. 
Supreme  Power,  in  whom  we  most  truly  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  who  hast  risen  from  thy  primeval 
weakness  and  ignorance  to  thy  present  strength  and  know- 
ledge through  the  services  of  the  countless  generations  of 
thy  children — thy  known  and  unknown  dead  ;  we  who  are 
here  met  on  this  closing  Festival  of  the  year  to  commemorate 
all  those  generations,  and  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  by  their  labour  and  suffering  that  we  have  been  able  to 
witness  thy  final  advent — we  pray  that  this  our  act  of 
homage  to  the  dead,  as  it  awakens  in  us  a  lively  sense  of 
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rsiO^,::  JWrt^  v«:x:  'Cr.^iit  5;ir  Mi- — innniri  ses  t^  i.cic  ttx  :nfc. 
:^'v*?t  v^  vt  iiiie  ti*tm. :  jct  ii  •±imr&  stm-rnur  ^i  lift  i  iBTc^rnr 

yf'bav'^  -rf  ti-jr  ads^^jsL^      ito    tiar  peace   ir^cie 

for  'M  Ff^itu^  ^f  H'iiy   Jl'iw6fle. 

T*iy>  h4t^  pre^i^dtyf  ^n^ts"  ai*  tie  t&xr%  <d  xbj  chfjcres,  cc  tiss 
4ay  v:t  a(>an  fc>r  tie  i^^y^ur  of  tinr  boiicss  rcprraemarri^es 
the  W^>e>e8i  wioKi  «iptry>r  gift*  <;rf^  mteSkcr*  or  c£:ar>ncr.  or 
foea/t^  invent  with  an  ezcepcioQaJ  fisisctioei,  w^  wi>o  arc  zsei 
t^yf  th«  oeidbfaiiopn  <^  their  Festival,  adore  thee  in  ^jairtiidc 
t'^  aii  the  %<fj^A  ol  which  thi%  faxuctioa^  whtn  worthiiy  ac- 
<;A:!pU:4  znA  dihchzr^tdf  has  been  the  channrl  to  mankind, 
W^  </ymfnefiK»rate  farther  10  grateful  veoenukxi  its  vario^zs 
icfmrytni  type*  in  the  pa*t  and  in  the  immediate  presest. 
We  pray  that  there  never  mzy  be  wanting  in  the  future  a 
due  MJC<>e«4M<m  of  women  in  this  order  crf^  thy  ser^-ice,  but 
that  the  ^tU^mt^r  action*  and  conceptions  and  life  of  man  may 
ever  be  tr>uched  to  finer  issue*  by  their  gentler  interposition, 
by  their  delicate  interpretation  of  his  existence — by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  purer  devotion  and  higher  saintliness.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  to  Humanity. 

Hi  Ay  Humanity,  we  arc  met  together  to  implore  thy 
grace  ;  teach  thou  us  to  think  rightly  of  thee  ;  not  as  we  are, 
weak  in  love,  and  with  self  ever  rising  to  mar  our  devotion, 
nor  yet  as  one  Uyo  far  removed  from  us  to  excite  our  tender- 
ness, to  need  our  service,  but  as  the  Great  Mother  from 
whom  we  receive  every  blessing. 

Thou  changcst  not  towards  thy  children,  though  from  age 
to  age  thou  growest  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  shinest  forth 
more  and  more  brightly  as  thy  servants  discern  thee  better. 
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So  art  thou  like  a  mother,  more  *aiid  more  holy  to  her 
children  as  they  grow  in  ivisdom. 

Thou  art  humble,  too,  limited  by  £a1alit]^  thou  canst 
not  overcome,  subj^t  to  death,  to  lose  thy  best  and  ivisest 
and  most  loving  servants  before  they  have  reached  fulness 
of  years ;  often  dost  thou  wait  long  ere  one  arises  to  db  the 
work  thou  specially  needest.  In  this  too  art  thou  very  near 
to  us.  .   ^ 

And  in  thee  we  contemplate  the  Great  Dead,  the  podti^ 
the  thinkers,  and  the  workers,  the  loving,  and  the  8tix>njg, 
thy  children  whom  thou  didst  bring  up,  who  became  thy 
servants,  and  are  now  one  with  thee,  pure  from  all  taint  ei 
sin  and  weakness. 

Thou  thyself  hast  no  peer,  no  companion :  on  this  home 
of  all  of  us,  the  Earth,  in  the  Space  that  enfolds  it,  thou 
workest  by  thyself  alone.  We  worship  thee  then  as  Virgin 
as  well  as  Mother. 

Virgin-Mother,  conform  us  in  thy  likeness.  May  we 
shed  around  us  something  of  the  tenderness  we  feel  in  thee. 
May  we  lay  aside  all  selfish  desires,  and  so  day  by  day 
become  more  pure  in  our  affections,  our  thoughts  and  deeds. 
So  shall  we  serve  our  generation  and  advance  thy  kingdom. 

Amen. 

A  Concluding  Prayer. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.  May  our  faith  in  her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  cortfident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion 
and  our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union 
felt  to  rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for 
ever.     Amen. 

Prayers  for  Family  use. 
I. 
Holy  Power,  who  alone  dost  protect  us  from  evil.  Thou 
art  the  love,  the  tenderness,  and  true  courage  of  all  mankind, 

FF 
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which  wraps  us  round  as  a  sheltering  garment,  and  lights 
our  path  with  the  true  light. 

From  day  to  day  may  we  seek  Thy  help,  by  loving  each 
other,  by  patience  with  each  other's  faults,  by  the  unselfish- 
ness which  Thou  has  taught  us  through  the  long  ages  of 
man's  existence. 

The  love  of  parents,  of  sisters,  of  brothers  and  children, 
is  all  a  part  of  Thy  goodness.  The  beauty  of  the  earth  and 
skies,  and  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  happy  and  lov- 
ing, has  been  given  to  us  by  Thee. 

Let  us  then  praise  Thee  in  all  we  do.  So  shall  we  be 
raised  in  spirit  and  enabled  to  endure  troubles  when  they 
come  to  us,  and  to  spread  joy  around  our  daily  lives.  A^nen. 
1885.  Elinor  Crompton. 

II. 

Humanity,  Mother  of  us  all,  who  hast  preserved  us  until 
now,  and  to  whom  we  owe  our  dear  ones,  and  our  homes,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  our  lives. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  mindful  of  Thy  benefits,  that  the 
thought  of  them  may  make  us  more  anxious  to  serve  Thee 
according  to  our  age  and  powers,  more  reverent  towards  all 
Thy  servants,  the  Living  as  well  as  the  Dead,  more  affec- 
tionate to  one  another,  and  more  patient  with  one  another's 
faults,  more  tender  to  those  weaker  than  ourselves. 

The  inheritance  of  Thy  Past  is  ours.  May  we  continually 
increase  in  our  understanding  of  it,  may  we  make  life  sweeter 
to  others,  and  when  our  lives  are  over  may  the  future  gene- 
rations be  the  better  that  we  have  lived.     Amen. 


rtALIAN. 

As  a  reminder  that  Italian  is  to  be,  first  the  sacred,  then  the 
universal  language,  the  following  are  inserted.  The  form  of 
Prayer  is  an  adaptation  of  Dante's  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  given  in  the  eleventh  Canto  of  the  Purgatory. 

In  nome  dell'  Umanitii. 

L*  Amorc  per  Principio 

e  r  Ordine  per  Base  ; 

il  Progresso  per  Fine. 

Vivere  per  altrui.  Vivere  al  pieno  giorno. 
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Our  Lady's  Prayer. 

(La  Famiglia,  la  Matria,  TUmanita.) 

O  Madre  nostra,  che  in  terra  stai, 

Laudato  sia  U  Tuo  nome  eU  Tuo  valore ; 

Vegna  ver  noi  la  pace  del  Tuo  regno ; 

Sia  fatto  il  Tuo  voler  come  nel  passato 

Cos!  nel  awenire  e  nel  presente ; 

Ringraziamo  Te  della  manna  cotidiana, 

Te  mediatrice  fra  noi  e  il  mondo ; 

E  come  noi  lo  mal  ch*  avem  sofferto 

Perdoniamo  a  ciascuno,  cos!  gli  altri 

A  noi  perdonino ;  e  come  gli  altri 

Ci  hanno  serviti  e  servono,  cos!  agli  altri 

E  noi  serviamo ;  sii  Tu  riparo 

Contra  le  tentazioni  della  nostra  debolezza ; 

Sii  Tu  liberatrice  nostra  da  noi ; 

PerchI  Tuo  h  il  regno,  e  Tua  la  potestate, 

£  Tua  la  gloria,  ora  ed  in  eterno.    Amen. 

English  Translation. 

Our  Mother,  who  dwellest  upon  earth, 

Praised  be  Thy  name  and  Thy  worth, 

Come  there  towards  us  the  peace  of  thy  kingdom  ; 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  the  Past 

So  in  the  Future  and  the  Present ; 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  daily  bread. 

Thee,  the  Mediatress  between  us  and  the  world ; 

And  as  we  the  evil  we  have  suffered 

Forgive  to  each,  so  may  others 

Forgive  us  ;  and  as  others 

Have  served  and  serve  us,  so  others 

May  we  too  serve  ;  be  Thou  our  shelter 

Against  the  temptations  of  our  weakness  ; 

Be  Thou  our  deliverer  from  ourselves ; 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  Thine  the  Power, 

And  Thine  the  Glory,  now  and  for  ever.     Ameit. 

Canzone. 

Donna,  se'  tanto  grande  e  tanto  vali 
Che  qual  vuol  grazia  e  a  te  non  ricorre, 
Sua  disianza  vuol  volar  senz'  ali. 

La  tua  benignita  non  pur  soccorre 
A  chi  dimanda,  ma  molte  fiate 
Liberamente  al  dimandar  precorre. 

In  te  misericordia,  in  te  pietate, 
In  te  magnificenza,  in  te  s'aduna 
Quantunque  in  creatura  6  di  bontate. 

Dante,  Parad.  xxxiii.,  13-21. 

[_Sec  Pos.  Catechism^  Conv.  xi,"] 
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THE  SACRAMENTS 
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FORMS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

USED   BY   DR.   CONOREVE   AT   THE 

CHURCH     OF    HUMANITY, 
19,  Chapel  Street,  Lamb^s  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C, 


The  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Humanity  form  the 
characteristic  portion  of  Her  domestic  worship.  In  the 
words  of  Auguste  Comte,  their  institution  fulfils  the  necessary 
condition  of  stamping  on  our  domestic  worship  a  character 
quite  its  own.  Through  this  institution  the  domestic  worship 
is  strongly  marked  off  from  the  two  others,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  aifords  them  a  natural  transition.  It  consists  in  con- 
secrating all  the  successive  phases  of  private  life  by  connecting 
each  with  public  life.  From  this  point  of  view,  life  in  its 
entirety  stands  before  us  as  a  series  of  preparations,  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  incorporating  us  into  the  Great  Being 
when  our  service  has  been  worthily  paid. 

The  Sacraments  are  nine  in  number: — Presentation, 
Initiation,  Admission,  Destination,  Marriage;  Maturity,  Re- 
tirement, Transformation,  Incorporation.  The  object  here 
is  to  give  the  forms  of  their  administration  adopted  in  the 
Church  of  Humanity  in  London.  The  beginning  had  to  be 
made.  No  church  can  exist  without  some  of  them.  The 
forms  adopted  are  tentative,  expressing  the  essential  ideas  in 
a  simple  way,  and  found  by  experience  to  meet  our  first  want. 
They  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  indications  of  the 
Founder. 

The  Sacraments  have-  been  considered  throughout  as 
representing  very  well  defined  phases  or  stages  of  our  exist- 
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ence,  and  as  carrying  with  them  to  their  recipients  very 
definite  obligations ;  as  marking  out  the  duties  corresponding 
to  each  separate  phase,  and  requiring  engagements  to  fulfil 
those  duties.  They  are,  it  is  to  be  rememberedi  in  all  cases 
voluntary,  always  resting  on  £ree  acceptance. 

Richard  Conqrbvb. 

z  Si,  Paul  Z05  ^az  May,  zSgs). 
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THE   SACRAMENT  OF  PRESENTATION, 
the  First  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Love  for  Principle 
(Sacred  Formula)  and  Order  for  Basis; 

t  Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  others.  Live  Openly. 

First  Reading 

from  some  religious  book  such  as  the  following,  adapted  from  the 

Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Thus  saith  Humanity : 
Son,  it  behoves  thee  to  give  all  for  all,  and  not  to  be  in 
any  wise  thine  own. 
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Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  is  more  hurtful  to  thee  than 
any  outward  evil. 

Every  thing,  according  to  the  love  and  inclination  which 

thou  hast  to  it,  cleaves  to  thee  more  or  less. 

If  thy  love  be  pure,  simple,  and  well  ordered,  thou  wilt  be 
free. 

Covet  not  that  which  thou  mayest  not  have. 

Seek  not  to  have  that  which  may  fetter  thee  or  rob  thee  of 
thy  inward  liberty. 

It  is  wonderful  that  thou  wilt  not  from  the  very  bottom  of 
thy  heart  commit  thyself  to  me,  with  all  things  that  thou 
canst  desire  or  have. 

Be  resigned  to  my  good  pleasure,  and  thou  shalt  suffer  no 
loss. 

If  thou  seekest  this  or  that,  and  wouldest  be  here  or  there, 
for  thine  own  advantage  and  thine  own  good  pleasure,  thou 
wilt  never  be  at  rest  nor  free  from  anxiety ;  for  in  everything 
thou  wilt  find  some  defect,  and  in  every  place  there  will  be 
some  one  who  will  cross  thee. 

The  place  is  but  small  defence  if  the  spirit  of  fervour  be 
wanting ;  neither  will  that  peace  which  is  sought  from  with- 
out stand  long  if  the  state  of  thy  heart  wants  the  true 
foundation,  that  is,  if  thou  stand  not  in  me :  thou  mayest 
change,  but  not  better  thyself. 

For  should  occasion  arise  and  thou  allow  it,  thou  wilt  find 
that  which  thou  didst  fly  from,  and  even  more. 


General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments. 
Gracious  Power  in  whose  name  and  by  whose  inspiration, 
in  dutiful  obedience  to  Thy  Past,  Thy  Great  Servant  and 
Interpreter,  Auguste  Comte,  giving  full  expression  to  the 
earlier  instinctive  aspirations  of  man,  and  completing  what 
was  defective  in  their  later  satisfaction,  has  instituted  for 
Thy  Church  a  ninefold  series  of  Sacraments,  which  in  their 
whole  sequence  and  right  use,  as  in  other  days  will  be  seen, 
will  bind  the  family  union  to  the  social,  and  link  in  close 
connection  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,  thus 
forming  to  order  and  beauty  our  otherwise  imperfectly 
ordered  existence,  strengthening  our  union,  imparting  unity 
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to  our  individual  life,  and  drawing  forth  into  more  vivid 
consciousness  our  social  continuity ;  may  we  Thy  servants, 
here  met  for  the  administration  of  one  of  the  series,  bring 
home  to  ourselves  by  meditation  the  benefits  of  this  institu- 
tion, opening  our  lives  to  the  influence  of  the  conception 
where  no  more  is  possible,  or,  where  it  is  yet  possible, 
shaping  them  by  following  the  example  set  this  day,  so 
evidencing  our  gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  received,  mani- 
festing the  power  of  our  faith  to  our  mutual  support  and  to 
the  glorifying  of  Thy  name,  and  thereby  furthering  that  in 
which  alone  the  trouble  of  the  race  can  find  its  end — the 
religious  unity  which  nothing  but  Thy  advent.  Humanity, 
can  offer  to  all  Thy  children.     Atnen. 

The  Priest  then  addresses  the  Parents  and  Sponsors  as  follows :  — 

What  is  your  request  to  the  Priesthood  of  Humanity  ? 

Answer  of  the  Parents :  We  wish  to  present  to  the  Priest- 
hood this  our  child,  requesting  that  she  may  be  presented  to 
Humanity  and  received  by  the  Sacrament  of  Presentation  as 
a  member  of  Her  Church. 

Answer  of  the  Sponsors:  In  the  request  made  by  the 
Parents,  we  the  Sponsors  join. 

Priest :  What  are  the  names  given  to  this  child  by  you, 
her  Parents  and  Sponsors,  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Law  ? 

N.B. — Two  names  are  given  to  the  child  if  a  boy;  one  only 
is  necessary,  if  a  girl. 

Second  Reading, 
the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  tJie  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows : — 

Catechism  {p.  90,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.). 
By  the  first  Sacrament  the  final  religion  gives  systematic 
consecration  to  every  birth,  as  all  the  preliminary  religions 
instinctively  did.  The  mother  and  the  father  of  the  new  scion 
of  Humanity  come  to  present  it  to  the  Priesthood,  which 
receives  from  them  a  solemn  engagement  to  prepare  the 
child  properly  for  the  service  of  the  Goddess.  This  natural 
guarantee  is  completed  by  two  additional  institutions,  which 
Positivism   thinks  it   an   honour  to   borrow  in  germ  from 
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Catholicism^  developing  it  in  a  social  spirit.  An  artificial 
couple,  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Priesthood,  freely  offers  the  new  servant  of  the  Great 
Being  a  first  protection,  mainly  spiritual,  but  at  need  temporal, 
all  the  special  witnesses  concurring.  He  also  receives  from 
his  two  families  two  special  patrons,  the  one  a  theorician,  the 
other  a  practician,  whom  he  will  complete  at  the  time  of  his 
emancipation,  by  taking  a  third  name,  derived,  as  the  other 
two,  from  the  consecrated  representatives  of  Humanity. 

In  the  ancient  civilisation,  this  first  Sacrament  was  often 
refused,  especially  to  those  who  were  judged  incompetent  for 
the  destructive  activity  which  then  prevailed.  But  as  modem 
social  life  more  and  more  finds  a  use  for  natures  of  every 
order,  the  Presentation  will  almost  invariably  be  accepted  by 
the  Priesthood,  allowing  for  cases  too  exceptional  to  need 
provision. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  110,  E.  Tr.) 

The  first  Sacrament  is  the  solemn  presentation  by  the 
family  to  the  Priesthood  of  the  child  it  devotes  to  the  ever- 
lasting service  of  the  Great  Being.  Sanctioning  the  judicious 
improvement  introduced  by  Catholicism,  the  Positive  religion 
requires,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  of  the  future  servant, 
that  a  separate  couple  offer  itself  to  complete  the  guarantees 
for  his  due  training,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The 
joint  action  of  the  natural  and  artificial  protectors  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  each  couple  shares  in  the  selection  of  the 
two  patrons,  the  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical,  chosen, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  priesthood,  from  the  public 
representatives  of  Humanity  in  the  past. 

So  long  as  war  was  the  great  form  of  human  activity,  the 
newborn  were  often  rejected,  as  not  properly  qualified  to 
take  their  part  in  war.  But  modem  civilisation  finds  a  use 
for  all  organisations,  and  therefore  the  Sacrament  of  Presen- 
tation will  never  be  refused,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
need  no  provision.  Delay  of  this  first  Sacrament  would 
then  only  be  admissible  when  the  parents,  artificial  and 
natural,  did  not  offer  the  proper  guarantees. 

This  inauguration  of  a  new  life  is  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  Sociocracy,  since  in  it  there  is  vested  in  the 
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two  families,  by  the  Priest  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Great 
Being,  an  august  office  on  behalf  of  the  new  child  of 
Humanity.  The  ceremony  consists  chiefly  in  a  full  setting 
forth  of  the  instructions  which  the  discharge  of  the  function 
in  its  completeness  requires,  its  free  acceptance  being  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  private  life  is  in 
the  normal  conception  subordinate  to  public.  To  render 
more  complete  the  guarantee  of  society,  the  Priest  presents 
the  child  to  the  witnesses,  and  receives  from  them  a  written 
engagement  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  its  proper 
protectors,  they  will  supply  their  place. 

Music. 

Address 

explanatory  of  the  Sacratnent  and  of  the  duties  of  (a)  the  Parents 

and  Sponsors  of  the  unconscious  child,  and  of  (b)  the  witnesses 

who  attest  their  presence  by  their  signatures. 

Music. 

Then  the  Priest  says  : 

I  invite  the  Parents  and  Sponsors  to  stand  forth  and  take 
the  following  engagements  : — 

Priest  (to  the  Parents)  :  As  the  Parents  of  this  child  here 
presented,  do  you  solemnly  engage  to  do  your  utmost  that 
she  may  in  due  time  be  qualified  to  serve  Humanity,  by  the 
careful  training  of  her,  her  feelings,  her  intellect,  and  her  active 
powers,  for  this  end,  accepting  for  her  the  obligations  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  and  promising  that  in  due  time  she 
shall  present  herseli  for  its  other  Sacraments  ? 

Answer  of  the  Parents  :  We  do. 

Priest  (to  the  Sponsors)  :  Do  you,  as  the  Sponsors  of  this 
child,  engage  to  assist  the  Parents  in  the  performance  of  the 
obligations  they  have  accepted,  and  to  supply  their  place  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  if  from  any  cause  they  shall  be 
unable  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  they  have  taken  ? 

Answer  of  the  Sponsors  :  We  do. 

A  ccepiance  by  the  Priest  : 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept 
the  engagements  taken  on  behalf  of  this  child  by  you  her 
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Parents  and  Sponsors,  and  I  commit  her  to  your  joint  charge 
and  protection,  charging  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  august 
office. 

Then  taking  the  child  in  his  arms  : 

I  receive  you  (naming  the  child)  by  this  Sacrament  into 
the  Church  of  Humanity ;  I  present  you  to  Her  (turning  to 
Her  Altar) ;  I  consecrate  your  existence  to  Her  Service ;  I 
bless  you  in  Her  name.  May  your  life  throughout  its  course 
.  answer  to  this  beginning ;  may  you  after  living  by  others 
live  for  others  and  in  others,  as  a  child,  a  servant,  and 
finally  an  organ  of  Humanity. 

Turning  to  the  Congregation  : 

To  the  congregation,  the  witnesses  of  this  ceremony,  I 
present  this  child  thus  received  into  the  Church,  in  order 
that  this  act  of  Consecration  may  have  its  true  social  char- 
acter, and  may  be  avouched  by  their  witness.  Those  who 
by  their  voluntary  signatures  attest  their  presence,  take  upon 
themselves  the  obligation,  if  the  need  shall  occur,  of  aiding 
according  to  their  ability  the  Parents  and  Sponsors  in  the 
support  and  guidance  of  this  child,  and  of  supplying  the  place 
of  her  natural  protectors  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  and  in 
any  case  the  more  general  obligation  of  assisting  her  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth  by  their  own  practice  and  example. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Presentation. 

Great  Power  whom  we  adore  as  the  source  of  all  good  to 
men.  Humanity,  we  Thy  servants  met  for  the  consecration 
of  a  new  life  to  Thy  service,  humbly  and  earnestly  pray  that 
the  child  by  this  Sacrament  presented  and  consecrated,  may 
be  lovingly,  faithfully,  and  wisely  trained,  that  under  all 
wholesome  influences  of  affection  and  submission  and  rever- 
ence she  may  grow  up  to  be  in  her  turn  rich  in  such  influences 
for  others,  taking  her  part  in  Thy  continuous  work.  We 
pray  moreover  for  ourselves,  that,  whatever  our  share  in  this 
celebration,  we  may  all  alike  use  it  rightly,  to  rekindle  our 
devotion  and  as  an  occasion  for  renewing  our  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  Thee ;  that  it  may  leave  us  at  once  humbler  and 
better,  humbler  from  the  sense  of  our  great  shortcomings, 
better  by  the  resolve  to  use  more  carefully  the  opportunities 
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still  left  us  for  improvement,  self-sacrifice  for  others,  2eal  and 
activity  in  Thy  cause — so  glorifying  Thee  for  Thy  Past  and 
preparing  for.  Thy  more  glorious  Future*    Ameih 

Or 
Great  Power  whom  we  serve  and  adore.  Humanity,  who 
hast  hitherto  through  other  forms  and  in  the  name  of  others, 
received  as  Thy  unconscious  servants  the  children  of  the  past 
generations,  but  now  by  this  Sacrament  of  Prbsbntation 
and  in  Thy  own  name  receivest  the  young  of  this  and  future 
generations  to  be  trained  consciously  to  Thy  service,  we  pray 
that  WQ,  who  to-day  accept  and  present  this  little  diild,  may 
do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  her  being  duly  formed  to  her 
part  in  life  as  a  member  of  Hiy  visible  Churdi ;  and  to  this 
end  may  we  otirselves  seek  so  to  discipline  and  enlight^i 
ourselves  as  to  afford  her  the  constant  support  of  loving  guid* 
ance  and  right  example,  in  continual  remembrance  of  the 
obligations  we  have  by  this  ceremony  acknowledged.    Amen, 

CoNCLUDiNO  Prayer  and  Bbnbdictxok. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Hu- 
manity. May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for  ever. 

Atnen. 

Music. 

Then  follows  the  signature  of  the  Parents  and  Sponsors  and  of 
such  witnesses  to  the  Sacrament  as  wish  to  sign.  The  latter  is  a 
voluntary  act  in  this  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Sacraments. 

Note. — The  first  English  child  to  receive  this  Sacrament  was 
a  girl :  in  memory  of  this  the  feminine  pronoun  has  been  retained. 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  INITIATION, 
the  Second  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Love  for  Principle 
(Sacred  Formula)-  and  Order  for  Basis ; 

I  Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 

First  Reading, 

from  some  religious  book,  or  the  following  sentences  taken  from 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  d  Kempis  : — 

If  I  should  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  world,  and 
were  not  in  charity,  what  help  would  it  be  to  me  ? 

If  it  seem  to  thee  that  thou  knowest  many  things,  and 
understandest  well  enough,  know  that  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  more  things  of  which  thou  art  igjnorant. 

The  more  a  man  is  united  within  himself  and  inwardly 
simple,  the  more  and  higher  things  he  understands  without 
labour,  because  he  receives  the  light  of  understanding  from 
above. 

All  reason  and  natural  research  ought  to  follow  faith, 
and  not  to  go  before  it,  nor  to  weaken  it. 

The  humble  knowledge  of  thyself  is  a  surer  way  than  a 
deep  search  after  learning. 

Learning  is  not  to  be  blamed,  nor  is  any  mere  knowledge 
of  a  subject ;  but  a  good  conscience  and  a  virtuous  life  are 
always  to  be  preferred. 

This  should  be  our  business :  to  strive  to  overcome  our- 
selves and  daily  to  become  stronger  than  we  were,  and  to 
make  some  advance  towards  the  better. 

General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments :  see  p.  438. 
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Second  Reading, 
the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows : — 

Catechism  (p.  91,  yd.  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 

The  second  Sacrament  is  termed  Initiation,  as  marking 
the  first  dawn  of  public  life,  when  the  child  passes  at  fourteen 
from  its  unsystematic  training  under  the  direction  of  its 
mother,  to  the  systematic  education  given  by  the  priesthood. 
Till  then  the  advice  of  the  priest  was  given  to  the  parents 
only,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to  remind  them  of  their 
essential  duties  during  the  first  period  of  childhood.  But 
now  the  new  being  receives  directly  the  counsels  of  religion, 
destined  specially  to  forearm  his  heart  against  the  injurious 
influences  too  often  attendant  on  the  intellectual  training  he 
is  to  undergo.  This  second  Sacrament  may  be  put  off,  and 
sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  refused,  if  the  home  educa- 
tion has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  required. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  110-111,  E.  Tr.) 

In  the  second  Sacrament,  the  child,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
enters  on  its  initiation  into  public  life,  by  passing  from  its 
education  by  its  mother  to  the  instruction  of  the  priest.  On 
this  occasion  it  receives  the  counsels  of  religion  in  reference 
to  the  whole  course  of  its  scientific  novitiate,  the  object 
being  to  avert  the  great  danger  of  these  seven  years,  in  which 
the  intellect  tends  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  heart.  If  the 
maternal  education  has  been  unsuccessful  in  training  the 
affections,  initiation  should  be  put  off;  an  absolute  refusal, 
however,  being  given  only  in  the  extremely  rare  cases  of 
radical  incompetence  for  scientific  culture. 

Music. 

Address 
explanatory  of  the  Sacrament. 

Music. 

Then  the  Parents  and  Sponsors,  or  their  Representatives,  make 
to  the  Priest  at  his  invitation  the  following  request : — 

We  request  that  this  child,  [  ]  who  was  made 
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by  Presentation  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Humanity,  may 
have  conferred  on  him  the  second  Sacrament  of  that  Church 
— the  Sacrament  of  Initiation. 

Then  the  Priest  puts  to  the  recipient,  standing,  the  following 
questions : — 

Priest. — Do  you  [  ]  engage  to  make  the  best 

use  you  can  of  such  systematic  training  as  may  be  given  to 
you,  in  order  to  train  your  intellect  to  take  its  share  in  the 
service  for  which  you  are  preparing — the  service  of  Humanity; 
supplying  also,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  the  deficiencies  which 
exist  in  what  you  have  hitherto  learned  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Will  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  training  of  your 
intellect  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  such  training  is 
given  to  you  to  fit  you  for  the  life  of  affection  and  action 
which  is  the  true  life  of  us  all  ? 

Answer. — I  will. 

Priest. — Will  you  therefore,  remembering  that  submission 
and  veneration  are  the  best  preparation  for  the  service  of 
Humanity,  seek  to  form  yourself  to  those  habits,  by  being 
constantly  submissive  and  reverent  towards  those,  whether 
dead  or  living,  through  whom  the  benefits  of  Humanity  are 
transmitted  to  you — Her  great  servants,  your  Parents,  and 
teachers  ? 

Answer. — I  will.     {Here  the  recipient  kneels.) 

Acceptance  by  the  Priest : 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept 
and  ratify  the  engagements  you  have  thus  solemnly  and 
publicly  taken,  when  entering  on  the  period  of  life  in  which 
you  are  to  train  yourself  under  systematic  instruction,  for 
admission  to  Her  service. 

I  confer  on  you  the  consecration  of  the  Sacrament  which 
with  the  sanction  of  your  guardians  you  seek  at  my  hands. 
I  recognise  your  entrance  on  the  course  of  systematic 
teaching.  I  consecrate  you  to  the  proper  work  of  this 
period  of  your  age. 

Let  the  consecration  this  Sacrament  of  Initiation  gives 
you  be  in  your  constant  remembrance  as  a  support  and  guide 
amid   the   efforts   and   dangers   of   your  intellectual   work, 
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enabling  you  to  keep  clear  before  you  the  true  purpose  of 
that  work,  which  purpc^  is,  the  learning  in  order  to  serve. 
May  you  learn  in  submission,  in  gratitude,  and  in  veneration 
to  Humanity,  whose  child  you  now  are,  whose  servant  you 
will  be  learning  to  be,  and  by  whose  aid,  through  your  Family, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  fulfil  this  religious  duty  of  your  in- 
tellectual and  moral  preparajdon.  Her  blessing  be  on  aU 
your  endeavours. 

Turning  to  U(e  Congregation  : 
To  all  here  present,  to  each  of  us  in  our  several  de|;ree8, 
the  lesson  of  this  Sacrament  is  applicable:  may  we  all 
therefore  associate  ourselves  with  this  act  of  consecration. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Initiation. 

Praise  be  to  Thee,  Humanity,  for  this  second  Sacrament 
of  Thy  religion,  in  which  Thy  children,  at  the  time  when 
their  adolescence  begins,  and  with^  it  their  more  systematic 
intellectual  training,  have  their  course  set  before  them,  and 
the  duties  it  specially  brings  with  it  explained,  with  a  fore- 
warning of  its  peculiar  dangers.  May  the  children  this  day 
presented  by  their  families  to  receive  Initiation  answer  to 
the  wishes  of  their  families  and  to  the  loving  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  submissively  and  reverently  availing  themselves 
of  such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  never  forgetful  that 
they  learn  in  order  to  be  Thy  better  servants,  through  the 
right  service  of  their  families,  and  in  dutiful  obedience  to 
their  guardians  and  teachers,  and  that  such  obedience  and 
veneration  are  the  true  discipline  for  the  discharge — later — 
of  the  wider  duties  of  their  adult  life.  As  yet  living  by 
others  let  them  learn  to  live  for  others.    Amen. 

Or  the  following : 

We  praise  and  bless  Thee,  Humanity,  for  this  second 
Sacrament  of  Thy  domestic  worship,  the  Sacrament  of 
Initiation,  through  which  Thy  children,  after  Presentation, 
enter  on  the  third  stage  of  their  preparation,  the  systematic 
training  of  their  intellect.  Thou  offerest  freely  for  their 
acceptance  Thy  intellectual  treasures,  the  ingathered  harvest 
of  the  thought  of  successive  generations — the  demonstrable 
faith   which   has   been  slowly  built  up  as  a  firm  basis  for 
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affection,  a  sure  guid«  in  action.  As  they  diligently,  humbly, 
and  gratefully  use  Thy  gift,  may  they  throughout  remember 
the  Giver,  and  refer  all  they  have  to  Thee,  conscious  how 
little  they  give  in  return,  yet  desiring  to  receive  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given.  May  the 
thought  of  Thy  long  and  costly  effort  sustain  them  in  their 
exertions,  whilst  they  are  guarded  from  the  dangers  attendant 
on  the  development  of  their  intellect  by  their  early  discipline, 
by  the  continuous  sway  of  affection  in  their  family,  the 
culture  of  their  imagination,  and  the  noble  social  service  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  In  devotion  and  veneration  may 
they  find  safety  and  confidence.     Amen. 

Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Hu- 
manity. May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

Music. 
Signature  of  the  recipient,  then  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Sacrament. 
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THE   SACRAMENT  OF  ADMISSION, 
the  Third  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity, 

I  Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis ; 
Progress  for  End; 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 

First  Reading, 

such  as  the  following  adapted  from  th^  Imitation  of  Christ  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  from  some  other  religious  book. 

Thus  saith  Humanity ; 

He  who  followeth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness.  Let  it 
then  be  our  chief  study  to  meditate  on  the  life  of  Humanity, 
that  in  Her  light  we  may  see  light. 

She  says,  again : 

Son,  I  must  be  thy  highest  and  thy  last  end,  if  thou 
desirest  to  be  truly  happy.  By  this  intention  shall  thy 
affection  be  purified,  which  too  often  is  wrongly  bent  down 
upon  thyself.  For  if  in  anything  thou  seekest  thyself,  thou 
presently  witherest  away  within  thyself  and  growest  dry. 
Refer  therefore  all  things  to  me  as  their  first  beginning, 
for  it  is  I  that  have  given  all.  Consider  all  things  as  flowing 
from  the  highest  good,  and  therefore  they  must  all  be  referred 
to  me  as  to  their  source.  Out  of  me,  both  little  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  draw  living  water  as  out  of  a  living  fountain, 
and  they  who  freely  and  willingly  serve  me,  shall  receive 
grace  for  grace. 

I  have  given  all ;  I  will  have  all  returned  to  me  again. 
Say  thou,  I  am  Thy  servant,  prepared  for  all  things ;  for  I 
do  not  desire  to  live  to  myself  but  to  Thee. 

General  Prayer  for  t^e  SacrameittSj  see  p.  438. 

GG 
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Second  Reading, 

the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows : — 

Catechism  (p.  91,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 

Seven  years  later,  the  young  disciple,  first  presented,  then 
initiated,  receives,  as  the  consequence  of  his  whole  prepara- 
tion, the  Sacrament  of  Admission,  which  authorises  him 
freely  to  serve  Humanity,  from  whom  hitherto  he  has  received 
everything,  giving  nothing  in  return.  All  civil  codes  have 
recognised  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  off,  and  even  to  refuse, 
this  emancipation  in  the  case  of  those  whom  an  extremely 
defective  organisation,  uncorrected  by  education,  condemns 
to  perpetual  infancy.  A  more  accurate  judgment  will  lead 
the  Priesthood  to  measures  of  equal  severity,  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  which  will  never  extend  beyond  the  spiritual 
domain. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  Ill,  E.  Tr.) 
In  the  third  Sacrament,  Admission,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  on  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  course  of  intellectual 
training,  the  child  of  Humanity  receives  from  the  Priesthood 
authorisation  to  serve  freely  the  Great  Being;  from  which 
hitherto  he  has  received  all,  giving  nothing  in  return.  Since 
the  fall  of  Polytheism,  no  religious  ceremony  has  consecrated 
this  social  installation  of  the  individual,  owing  to  the  par- 
ticular incompetence  of  Monotheism,  especially  Western 
Monotheism,  in  regard  to  public  life.  Positivism  in  this 
Sacrament  will  complete  the  regulations  of  the  state  as  to 
majority  by  the  addition  of  moral  and  intellectual  conditions — 
conditions  not  to  be  imposed  by  law,  but  without  which  there 
would  be  no  solid  ground  for  the  confidence  which  should  be 
given  to  those  who  are  to  take  part  as  freemen  in  the  general 
action  of  society. 

Address. 
The  first  part  explanatory  of  the  Sacrament,  the  second  part 
special  to  the  Candidate ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  Priest  puts 
to  the  recipient,  standing,  the  following  questions  : — 
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Priest. — Do  you  [  ]  of  your  own  free  will  seek 

this  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Do  you  engage  to  supply  so  far  as  you  are  able 
such  deficiencies,  intellectual  and  practical,  as  you  may  know 
to  exist,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  your  previous  training, 
too  often  inevitable  in  this  early  period  of  the  Church  into 
which  you  seek  admission  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Are  you  ready  fully  to  accept  the  service  of  Hu- 
manity, to  which  by  this  Sacrament  you  are  admitted  ?  are 
you  prepared  to  live  more  and  more  in  the  practice  of  Her 
worship,  personal,  domestic,  and  public,  striving  to  advance 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  that  worship  in  the  love 
and  knowledge  of  the  Power  you  serve,  so  that  on  the  firm 
foundations  of  love  and  faith  the  willing  service  of  your  life 
may  grow  constantly  more  efficient,  and  may  be  a  wise  and 
persevering  activity,  in  due  relation  to  your  particular  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Answer. — I  am.     (Here  the  recipient  kneels.) 

Acceptance  by  the  Priest: 

Child  of  Humanity,  you  have  accepted  with  a  free  and  full 
acceptance  the  obligations  of  the  Sacrament  of  Admission, 
you  have  professed  yourself  a  willing  servant  of  Humanity. 
On  my  part,  in  Her  name  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept  your 
devotion  of  yourself  to  Her  service,  ratify  and  sanction  the 
promises  you  have  made,  admit  you  into  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Universal  Church,  consecrate  all  your  future  life 
to  the  destination  you  have  given  it. 

May  the  thought  of  this  your  act  and  its  consecration 
dwell  with  you  as  a  constant  source  of  guidance  and  strength 
amidst  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  life,  giving  unity  to  your 
whole  endeavour. 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  I  bless  you  as  Her  servant. 

Turning  to  the  Congregation : 
May  we  all,  each  in  our  respective  degree,  associate  our- 
selves with  the  act  now  consummated. 

Music. 
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Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Admission. 

We  come  before  Thee,  Gracious  Power  whom  we  adore 
and  whom  we  would  serve,  thankfully  to  acknowledge  this 
special  institution  of  Thy  wisdom,  this  third  Sacrament  of 
Thy  domestic  worship,  the  Sacrament  of  Admission,  in 
which  Thy  Children,  sheltered,  fostered,  and  trained  by  the 
loving  care  of  the  preceding  generation  through  their  family 
and  their  teachers,  seek  the  completion  of  their  former  efforts 
in  admission  to  Thy  full  service.  To  it  they  devote  them- 
selves by  this  public  act,  in  order  that  they  in  their  turn 
may  hand  on  to  others  the  benefits  they  have  received,  may 
transmit  whatever  there  has  been  of  good  in  the  influences 
or  wise  in  the  teaching  under  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared. May  this  their  purpose  thus  attested  be  duly  kept 
before  them  and  worked  out ;  may  its  open  profession  en- 
courage and  support  them,  whether  through  their  whole  life 
or  through  the  special  period  of  further  preparation ;  so  that 
they  all  in  their  several  degrees  may,  by  the  power  of  their 
belief  and  conduct,  minister  to  their  generation  in  the  cause 
of  their  noble  Faith,  henceforward  living  for  others  as  they 
have  heretofore  lived  by  others.    Amen. 

Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.  May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for  ever. 
A  men. 

Music. 
Signature  of  the  recipient,  then  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Sacrament. 
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THE   SACRAMENT  OF  DESTINATION, 
the  Fourth  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

ILove  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  others.  Live  Openly. 

First  Reading 

from  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  from  some 

other  religious  book. 

General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments,  see  p,  438. 

Second  Reading, 

the  passages  institiUing  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 

as  follows : — 

Catechism  (pp,  91-2,  3rd  Ed.,  E,  Tr.) 

This  third  Sacrament  (Admission)  makes  the  child  into 
the  servant,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  mark  out  his  special 
career,  often  different  from  what  was  supposed  during  the 
practical  apprenticeship  which  coincided  naturally  with  his 
scientific  education.  He  alone  can  properly  decide  on  this 
point,  as  the  result  of  trials  freely  made  and  prolonged  for  a 
sufficient  time.  Hence  the  institution  of  a  fourth  social 
Sacrament,  which  at  twenty-eight,  allowing  for  a  delay, 
either  at  his  own  request  or  enjoined,  consecrates  the  des- 
tination thus  chosen.  The  old  worship  offered  us  the  rudi- 
ment of  this  institution  only  in  the  case  of  the  highest 
functions,  in  the  ordination  of  priests  and  the  coronation  of 
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kings.  But  Positive  religion  must  always  give  a  social 
institution  to  all  the  useful  professions,  with  no  distinction 
of  public  and  private.  The  humblest  servants  of  the  Great 
Being  will  come  to  receive  in  Her  temple  from  Her  priests 
the  solemn  consecration  of  their  entrance  on  their  co-opera- 
tion, whatever  form  it  take.  This  is  the  only  Sacrament 
that  admits  of  a  true  repetition,  which,  however,  must  always 
be  an  exception. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  111-112,  E.  Tr.) 

Admission  in  this  general  form  is  sufficient  for  the  woman, 
but  seven  years  later  the  man  receives  in  the  fourth  Sacra- 
ment the  investiture  by  religion  in  his  own  peculiar  function. 
Not  till  that  time  can  we  be  sure  that  there  is  a  real  vocation 
for  the  career  of  the  theorician,  a  point  on  which  there  is 
generally  a  mistake  at  the  close  of  the  course  of  abstract 
studies.  Mistake  is  not  so  easy  in  regard  to  a  practical 
career,  yet  the  one  finally  adopted  is  often  not  that  chosen 
by  the  father,  and  to  which,  as  so  chosen,  apprenticeship 
was  served  during  the  encyclopedic  training.  The  Positive 
education,  while  it  discourages  capricious  changes,  will 
facilitate  such  as  are  desirable,  for  it  will  qualify  the  prole- 
tary, and  even  the  patrician,  to  turn  with  greater  ease  to 
another  branch  of  industry.  Through  a  series  of  free  trials, 
tben,  the  young  servant  of  Humanity  must  form  his  distinct 
choice  during  the  seven  years  which  follow  his  general  in- 
struction. This  introductory  process  will  be  normally  suffi- 
cient ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  Positive  social  order  will 
occasionally  offer  instances  of  change  of  career,  particularly 
amongst  the  proletaries.  This  fourth  Sacrament,  then,  or 
Destination,  is  the  only  Sacrament  which  in  exceptional 
cases  may  be  given  more  than  once,  although  its  administra- 
tion is  of  itself  a  preservative  against  the  mistaken  wish  to 
quit  one's  class. 

The  rudiment  of  this  Sacrament  may  be  traced  to  theolo- 
gism,  nay,  even  to  astrolatrical  fetichism.  But  except  in  the 
theocracy,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  Catholicism,  it  was 
confined  to  the  highest  public  functions,  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  the  coronation  of  kings.  •  As  it  is  incumbent  on 
sociocracy  to  fulfil  all  its  theocratic  antecedents  by  giving 
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them  a  systematic  expression,  it  gives  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  all  professions  indiscriminately,  each  thus  taking  the 
social  character  which  will  render  it  amenable  to  moral 
control  in  its  exercise,  whatever  be  the  mode  adopted  for 
recompensing  its  services. 

This  Sacrament  gives  the  priesthood  the  opportunity  of 
marking  the  close  of  education  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word,  by  a  solemn  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  the  several 
careers.  The  servant  of  Humanity  is  thus  qualified  to  take 
his  full  share  in  social  life  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  family. 

Music. 

Address 
explanatory  of  the  Sacrament, 

Music. 

The  Priest  then  puts  to  the  recipient^  standing,  the  following 

questions : 

Priest. — Do  you  [  ]  on  receiving  this  Sacra- 

ment of  Destination,  accept  the  Religion  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  in  all  sincerity  purposing  to  the  best  of  your  ability  to 
conform  your  life  thereto  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest, — Do  you  engage  to  discharge  the  function  which 
hereby  becomes  of  your  free  choice  the  work  of  your  active 

life,  namely ,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  servant  of 

Humanity,  with  courage,  prudence,  and  perseverance,  in 
patient  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  others  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Do  you,  recognising  that  the  special  office  to 
which  by  this  Sacrament  you  devote  yourself,  is  subordinate 
to  a  more  general  office,  the  social  function  common  to  all 
the  servants  of  Humanity,  engage  to  give  the  first  place  to 
the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  yourself,  aiding  yourself 
by  the  careful  discipline  of  your  intellect,  so  by  all  means 
qualifying  yourself  for  your  noble  service  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Do  you  engage  to  fulfil  the  obligation  which  the 
acceptance   of  this   Sacrament    binds  on   you ;    that   is,  to 
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receive  at  the  proper  time   the  other  Sacraments  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  ? 

Answer. — I  do.     {Here  the  recipient  kneels,) 

Acceptance  by  the  Priest : 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept  the 
promises  you  have  now  given ;  I  sanction  the  choice  you 
have  made ;  I  consecrate  you  solemnly  to  the  special  function 
which  that  choice  determines  as  the  work  of  your  active  life, 
and  I  declare  you  devoted  to  {here  follows  the  description  of  the 
social  function  adopteit],  thus  conferring  on  you  the  Sacrament 
of  Destination,  May  your  wise  and  noble  resolution  bear 
ample  fruit  for  yourself  and  others.  Be  the  thought  of  the 
consecration  thus  publicly  given,  a  constant  source  of 
strength.  May  it  unite  you  more  closely  to  your  fellow 
servants  and  to  the  Power  whose  service  you  have  deliberately 
taken  upon  you.  In  Her  name  I  bless  your  whole  life  and 
endeavours. 

Turning  to  the  Congregation : 
May  we  all,  each  in  our  respective  degree,  associate  our- 
selves with  the  act  now  consummated. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Destination. 

We  glorify  Thee,  Humanity,  for  the  fourth  Sacrament  of 
Thy  religion,  the  Sacrament  of  Destination,  which  conse- 
crates the  choice,  after  a  long  preparation,  of  the  special  form 
of  Thy  service  to  which  Thy  servants  devote  themselves,  by 
the  voluntary  acceptance,  at  a  fitting  age,  of  a  definite  course, 
ordering  and  guiding  all  their  after  effort.  We  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  greater  security  and  power  which  human 
existence  derives  from  such  an  institution,  no  longer  limited, 
but  made  common  to  all  special  functions,  high  and  low 
equally,  dignifying  all  alike  as  sacred  to  Thee.  May  we  all 
be  led  by  the  beauty  and  light  of  this  conception  to  submit 
our  lives  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  fixed  order,  gain- 
ing thereby  firmness  of  purpose  and  perseverance  in  action, 
to  the  stilling  of  the  restlessness  under  which  mankind  is 
suffering,  to  the  advancement  therefore  of  Thy  true  dominion. 
Amen. 
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Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
out  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.  May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for 
ever.     A  men. 

Music. 
Signature  of  the  recipient,  then  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Sacrament, 


When  the  candidate  is  destined  for  the  Priesthood,  the  Priest, 
instead  of  the  above,  requires  of  him  the  following  engagements : 

Priest. — Do  you  [  ]  on  receiving  this  Sacrament 

of  Destination  as  an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  Priest  of 
Humanity,  engage  to  devote  yourself  to  the  preparation  for 
that  office,  giving  your  best  energies  to  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion during  the  years  which  must  elapse  before  you  can  take 
it  upon  you  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Do  you,  remembering  that  the  function  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Humanity  is  primarily  to  teach,  engage  to 
qualify  yourself  for  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  in  all  its 
integrity,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  in  dutiful  submission 
to  the  Founder  of  your  Religion  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Do  you,  mindful  of  the  other  priestly  functions  of 
counsel,  consecration,  and  judgment,  and  to  the  qualities 
required  for  their  right  discharge,  engage  to  give  due  attention 
to  the  moral  cultivation  of  yourself  and  to  the  discipline  of 
heart  and  character  which  can  alone  ensure  the  sympathy 
and  firmness  your  office  will  demand  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest. — Lastly,  mindful  that  it  is  a  religious   office  to 
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which  you  are  an  aspirant,  will  you  give  diligence  to  the 
religious  training  of  yourself,  for  its  own  sake,  and  with  the 
social  purpose  that  your  teaching  and  preaching  may  rest  on 
the  sound  basis  of  long  personal  experience  of  the  value  of 
religious  habits  ? 
Answer. — I  will. 

Accepfaftce  by  the  Priest,  and  Consecration  : 
In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept  and 
ratify  the  engagements  you  have  thus  solemnly  and  publicly 
taken  to  devote  the  ensuing  period  of  your  life  to  a  special 
work  in  Her  service ;  I  consecrate  you  to  that  special  work. 
Be  the  thought  of  this  your  act  and  its  public  sanction  ever 
present  with  you  to  support  and  guide  you.  As  a  willing 
servant  of  Humanity  may  the  noble  social  mission,  for  which 
you  are  striving  to  prepare  yourself,  sustain  and  direct  you, 
illumine  and  raise  your  whole  being  and  conduct,  whilst  it 
guides  your  intellect  in  the  arduous  work  which  you  have 
undertaken,  in  due  submission  to  the  paramount  claim  of 
feeling,  in  the  remembrance  that  synthesis  is  attained  through 
sympathy.  In  this  new  period  which  carries  forward  to 
greater  value  and  completeness  the  willing  service  you  have 
already  given,  I  bless  your  endeavour  in  the  name  of  the 
Being  you  serve,  that  Humanity  in  love  and  faith  to  whom 
you  are  taking  upon  you  this  day  so  eminent  an  obligation. 
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THE   SACRAMENT  OF  MARRIAGE, 
the  Fifth  and  Central  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Love  for  Principle 
■  and  Order  for  Basis ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.         Live  Openly. 


(Sacred  Formula) 


First  Reading 

from  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  from 

some  other  religious  book. 

General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments,  see  p,  438. 

The  Certificate  is  here  requested  of  the  civil  marriage,  which 
should  have  taken  place  three  months  before  the  religious  ceremony. 

Second  Reading, 
the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  afid  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows  : — 

Catechism  (pp.  92-93,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 
The  Woman. — I  understand,  my  father,  this  series  of 
consecrations  prior  to  marriage,  itself  to  be  followed  by  our 
four  other  Sacraments.  As  for  this  chief  Sacrament,  which 
alone  gives  completeness  to  the  whole  series  of  man's  pre- 
parations, I  already  know  the  main  points  of  the  Positivist 
doctrine.  Above  all,  I  sympathise  most  deeply  with  the 
great  institution  of  eternal  widowhood,  long  looked  for  by 
the  hearts  of  all  true  women.  Besides  its  importance  for 
the  Family  and  even  for  the  State,  it  alone  can  sufficiently 
develop  the  subjective  life  for  our  souls  to  rise  to  the  familiar 
representation  of  Humanity,  by  means  of  an  adequate  per- 
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soniiication.  All  these  precious  notions  had  I  made  almost 
my  own  before  I  became  your  catechumen.  I  know  also 
that  you  will  return  to  this  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  when  explaining  the  regime.  We  may  then  enter  on 
the  last  series  of  our  consecrations. 

The  Priest. — First,  however,  my  daughter,  we  must  settle 
the  normal  age  for  the  chief  social  Sacrament.  As  marriage 
is  to  follow,  and  not  precede,  the  particular  destination,  men 
cannot  be  admitted  to  it  as  a  religious  ordinance  till  they 
have  accomplished  their  twenty-eighth  year.  The  Priesthood 
will  even  advise  the  government  to  extend  the  legal  veto  of 
the  head  of  the  family  to  the  age  of  thirty,  the  better  to  guard 
against  any  precipitation  in  the  most  important  of  all  our 
private  actions.  For  women,  the  Sacrament  of  Destination 
necessarily  coincides  with  that  of  Admission,  their  vocation 
being  always  known  and  happily  uniform.  They  are  there- 
fore ready  for  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  age, 
moreover,  which  gives  better  security  for  harmony  in 
marriage.  These  lower  limits  of  age  must  not  be  lowered  for 
either  sex,  save  on  very  exceptional  grounds,  which  the 
Priesthood  must  thoroughly  weigh  on  its  moral  responsibility. 
But  in  general  no  higher  limits  should  be  fixed,  though 
women  should  almost  always  marry  before  twenty-eight,  men 
before  thirty-five,  when  married  life  shall  have  taken  its  right 
constitution. 

Positive  Politics  {Vol.  IV.,  pp.  112-113,  E.  Tr.) 

For  such  (that  is,  the  foundation  of  a  new  family)  is  the 
object  of  the  fifth  and  most  important  Sacrament,  the  exact 
age  for  receiving  which  must  remain  undetermined.  Only 
the  lower  limit  may  be  fixed,  twenty-eight  for  the  man, 
twenty-one  for  the  woman.  Nor  must  it  be  without  weighty 
reasons  that  the  Priesthood  permit  marriage  beyond  thirty- 
five  in  the  one  case  and  twenty-eight  in  the  other. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  Positive  theory  of 
this  fundamental  bond,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  General 
View,  and  the  explanations  incident  to  the  second -volume, 
explanations  to  be  further  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  volume.  It  is  known  that  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
looks  on  the  establishment  of  monogamy  as  the  grand  result 
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of  the  transition  of  the  Western  world  from  theocracy  to 
sociocracy.  In  the  thirty  centuries  of  that  transition  this 
capital  institution  has  approached  by  degrees  its  full  com- 
pleteness; it  attains  it  in  the  Positivist  regeneration,  for  that 
leads  to  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  eternal  widowhood, 
without  which  polygamy  still  continues  in  a  subjective  form. 
This  final  and  indispensable  modification  of  marriage,  the 
natural  expression  in  brief  of  its  true  theory,  offers  a  general 
guidance  in  relation  to  the  fifth  Sacrament.  That  the 
promise  may  be  well  and  maturely  weighed,  it  has  been 
already  found  by  experience  in  the  new  Church,  that  it  must 
not  be  accepted  till  three  months  after  the  civil  ceremony, 
which  allows  the  married  pair  complete  intimacy.  A  month 
before  that  civil  ceremony,  a  solemn  engagement  is  taken 
by  the  betrothed  parties  to  observe  chastity  during  the  three 
months  that  precede  the  religious  marriage.  Without  this 
trial  neither  party  could  sufficiently  ensure  his  own  resolu- 
tion, nor  rely  on  that  of  the  other.  The  conclusive  test  of 
this  novitiate  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  married  life,  as 
in  it  the  two  are  seen,  whilst  legally  free,  not  using  their 
freedom,  but  preparing  for  subjective  marriage  by  enjoying 
in  its  full  purity  the  union  of  soul  with  soul. 

Led  consequently  to  look  upon  mutual  improvement  as 
the  true  aim  of  marriage,  on  the  procreation  of  children  as 
only  a  secondary  object,  they  are  allowed,  in  the  name  of 
Humanity,  to  sign,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  witnesses 
to  the  ceremony,  the  sacred  engagement  of  an  eternal  union. 
The  obligation  thus  voluntarily  contracted  will,  in  the  face 
of  such  guarantees,  be  as  a  rule  irrevocable ;  yet  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases,  and  in  such  the  High  Priest  of 
Humanity,  and  he  alone,  after  special  enquiry,  may  grant 
a  dispensation.  A  decision  to  this  effect  by  the  Pontiff  is 
the  more  grave  as  it  involves  the  affixing  a  stigma  on  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  two  parties  ;  except  the  survivor  feel 
unbound  by  a  vow,  taken  and  shown  to  have  been  taken, 
under  a  hasty  impulse,  a  case  hardly  supposable  with  the 
precautions  taken.  In  the  normal  case,  the  promise  of 
eternal  widowhood  is  to  be  solemnly  renewed  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  mourning,  after  which  no 
dispensation  can  be  allowed.    But  even  then  the  engagement 
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must  keep  its  purely  religious  character;  no  legal  prescription 
must  degrade  it;  however  strong  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  may  become,  the  Patriciate  will  not  yield  the  point, 
and  in  its  resistance  it  will  be  supported  by  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  the  Priesthood. 

Music. 

Address 
explanatory  of  the  Sacrament. 

Music. 

Tlie  parties  to  be  married  standing,  the  Man  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  Woman  6n  the  Icft^  the  Priest  puts  to  them  the 
following  questions : — 

Priest. — Do  you,  [  and  ]  severally 

and  conjointly  accept  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  in  the  full 
Positivist  sense  as  a  final  and  irrevocable  union  indissoluble 
even  by  death  ? 

Answer. — We  do. 

Priest. — Do  you,  severally  and  conjointly,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Religion  of  Humanity,  renounce  entirely  all  doctrines  or 
theories  based  on  the  notion  of  rights,  be  they  of  man  or 
woman,  and  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  your  relations  to 
one  another  the  conception  of  natural  and  demonstrable 
duties,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  society  of  which  by 
your  union  you  are  forming  a  new  element  ? 

Answer. — We  do. 

Priest. — Do  you,  severally  and  conjointly,  acknowledge 
that  marriage  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  companionship 
for  the  mutual  advance  of  both  in  all  moral  excellence  and 
in  the  conscious  service  of  others  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
motto  of  our  Religion — Live  for  others  ? 

Answer. — We  do. 

Priest  (to  the  man). — Do  you  [  ],  accept  fully 

the  doctrine  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  that  the  man  is  to 
support  the  woman,  in  order  that  in  the  sphere  of  home  she 
may  develop  all  her  best  qualities  and  exert  her  true  in- 
fluence ;  and  are  you  prepared,  within  the  measure  of  your 
ability,  to  extend  this  action,  without  exclusiveness,  in  the 
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protection,  when  required,  of  any  woman  who  may  require 
protection  or  support  ? 

A  nswer. — Yes. 

Priest  (to  the  woman). — Do  you  [  ],  recognising 

the  axiom  that  no  society  can  exist  without  a  government, 
and  that  the  family  as  the  elementary  society  is  no  exception, 
accept  a  due  subordination  to  your  husband,  and  promise  in 
all  matters  of  practical  direction  submission  and  loving 
obedience .? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest  (to  the  man). — Do  you  [  ],  in  your  turn 

recognising  the  correlative  axiom  that  in  every  society,  even 
the  most  elementary,  there  must  exist  a  spiritual  power 
acting  by  influence  and  counsel  on  the  temporal,  and 
acknowledging  that  women  are  in  the  family  the  depositaries 
of  this  spiritual  power,  engage  on  your  part  to  respect  the 
just  independence  of  your  wife,  and  to  submit  yourself  to 
and  benefit  by  her  higher  affective  nature  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Priest  (to  the  man). — Finally,  do  you  [  ],  as  a 

natural  consequence  of  your  last  engagement,  as  well  as  on 
other  grounds,  promise  that  in  the  event  of  children  the 
mother  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  their  education,  so 
that  her  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  fully  upon  them  ? 

Answer, — I  do. 

A  cceptance  by  the  Priest : 

The  engagements,  thus  solemnly  taken  by  you  both,  I 
on  my  part  accept  and  ratify  in  the  name  of  Humanity, 
charging  you  to  bear  them  ever  in  mind,  drawing  out  by 
study  and  meditation  their  full  meaning,  and  in  purity  and 
devotion  conforming  your  lives  to  them.  I  doubt  not  of 
your  purpose  so  to  do. 

Then  giving  the  man  the  ring  : 
In  accordance  with  a  long  custom  in  the  Churches  around 
us,  I  give  to  you  this  ring,  the  symbol  of  a  never  ending 
union,  a  symbol  to  which  the  present  Sacrament  gives  its 
fullest  meaning  ;  to  be  placed  again  by  you  on  the  hand  of 
her  you  are  marrying. 
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Then  joining  the  right  hand  of  the  man  to  the  right  hand  of  the 

woman  : 
In  accordance  equally  with  our  earlier  and  most  innocent 
custom,  I  join  your  hands  as  another  outward  symbol  of 
your  union. 

Then  kneeling  before  the  woman  : 

In  accordance  lastly  with  the  practice  of  our  common 
Master,  Auguste  Comte,  as  the  representative  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  Humanity,  as  Her  Priest,  I  kneel  to  you  [ 

]  as  Her  direct  representative,  by  this  formal  act 
recognising  the  higher  spiritual  power  of  woman,  to  which 
even  the  special  organ  of  that  power  is  bound  to  pay  a 
reverent  homage. 

Then  rising : 

All  being  now  complete,  I  recognise  the  formation  of  a 
new  elementary  organ  of  the  Supreme  Being — a  new  Family 
— I  declare  the  marriage  rite  accomplished.  In  the  name  of 
Humanity  I  consecrate  your  joint  existence  to  Her  service. 
I  pronounce  a  solemn  blessing  on  your  union.  May  the 
consciousness  of  a  noble  social  function  freely  accepted  be 
ever  present  with  you.  In  constant  love  and  faith  and  hope 
may  you  support  gnd  ennoble  one  another.  As  true  servants 
of  Humanity  may  you  consider  devotion  to  others  your 
happiness  and  your  duty. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage. 

Sovereign  Lady  of  Grace,  of  tenderness,  of  love,  thou 
Virgin  Mother,  Humanity,  at  once  the  creation  and  creator 
of  Thy  children,  who  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Thy  existence 
didst  by  Thy  wisdom  institute,  raise,  and  purify  the  funda- 
mental social  bond  of  Marriage,  enabling  it  thtrs  to  reach 
in  Thy  maturity  its  most  perfect  form  of  an  exclusive  and 
indissoluble  union  such  as  we  are  met  to-day  to  celebrate — a 
companionship  in  the  advance  towards  a  higher  life;  we  adore 
Thee  in  grateful  reverence  for  this  great  blessing  bestowed 
on  our  own  and  future  generations ;  we  pray  that  they  who, 
through  the  inspiration  of  their  devotion  to  Thy  service,  have 
courageously  accepted  this  consecration,  may  feel  through 
their  whole  lives  the  lasting  benefit  of  a  purer  communion 
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with  Thee,  and  that  this  and  other  earlier  and  similar 
examples  of  resolute  faith  may  pass  with  a  strengthening 
influence  beyond  the  as  yet  narrow  bounds  of  Thy  nascent 
Church,  directing  and  shaping  the  nobler  aspirations  which 
we  confidently  believe  are,  under  Thy  instinctive  guidance, 
gradually  leavening  the  thoughts  and  practice  of  mankind. 
A  men. 

Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.  May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for 
ever.     A  men. 

Music. 

Signatures  of  the  newly  marriedy  then  of  the  witnesses  to 

the  Sacrament. 


HH 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  MATURITY, 
the  Sixth  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

'Love  for  Principle 
(Sacred  Formula)-  and  Order  for  Basis; 

Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.         Live  Openly. 

First  Reading, 
from  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  from  some 

other  religious  book. 

General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments^  see  p.  438. 

Second  Reading, 
the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows : — 

Catechism  (p.  93,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 

The  Woman. — The  first  of  the  Sacraments  after  marriage 
seems  to  me,  my  father,  sufficiently  explained  by  its  mere 
definition.  You  had  already  made  me  observe  the  general 
coincidence  of  the  full  development  of  the  human  organism 
with  the  completion  of  man's  social  preparation,  about  the 
age  of  forty-two.  I  am  here  thinking  only  of  your  sex,  as  it 
alone  is  concerned  with  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity.  The 
vocation  of  woman  is  at  once  too  uniform  and  too  fixed  to 
admit  either  of  the  two  consecrations  that  precede  and  follow 
marriage. 

The  Priest. — Though  you  have,  my  daughter,  grasped 
without  help  from  me  the  true  nature  of  our  sixth  Sacrament, 
you  would  hardly  be  able,  if  you  stopped  at  this  point,  to 
appreciate  duly  its  peculiar  importance.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  which  separate  it  from  the  seventh,  the  man  is 
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living  his  second  objective  life,  on  which  alone  depends  his 
subjective  immortality.  Till  then  our  life,  mainly  prepara- 
tory, had  naturally  given  rise  to  mistakes  at  times  of  a  serious 
character,  but  never  beyond  reparation.  Henceforth,  on  the 
contrary,  the  faults  we  commit  we  can  hardly  ever  fully 
repair,  whether  in  reference  to  others  or  to  ourselves.  It  is 
important,  then,  to  impose  solemnly  on  the  servant  of 
Humanity  the  stem  responsibility  on  which  he  is  entering, 
with  special  reference  to  his  peculiar  function,  now  dearly 
determined. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  113,  E.  Tr.) 
When  duly  trained  for  complete  citizenship  by  married 
life,  the  servant  of  Humanity,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  receives 
the  sixth  Sacrament,  which  marks  his  attainment  of  his  full 
maturity  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  The  true  function  of 
woman  requires  no  introductory  step ;  it  begins  with  her  life ; 
it  develops  constantly  as  that  life  develops ;  nay,  it  even  gains 
in  efficiency  after  that  life  has  ended.  Men,  on  the  contrary, 
have  to  adt  and  think,  and  need  therefore  a  long  and  compli- 
cated preparation  to  fit  them  fully  for  their  normal  function. 
The  period  of  its  active  discharge  is  generally  but  half  as 
long  as  that  of  preparation.  This  sixth  Sacrament  is  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  that  period ;  more  than  any  other  it 
admits  of  adjournment  or  even  refusal ;  whilst  but  rarely  may 
we  anticipate,  in  any  considerable  degree,  its  proper  date. 

In  conferring  this  Sacrament,  one  peculiar  to  Positivism, 
the  Priest  warns  the  servant  of  Humanity,  that  whilst 
previous  errors  have  been  reparable,  such  faults  as  he  may 
now  commit  will  be  decisive  as  to  his  incorporation  into  the 
Great  Being.  In  it  the  citizen  sees  the  public  announcement 
of  his  capacity  to  discharge  in  full  a  function  to  the  lower 
degrees  of  which  he  was  hitherto  confined.  And  however 
uniform  the  career  of  the  priesthood,  such  is  the  training 
it  requires,  that  the  full  priestly  office  may  not  be  conferred 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  appointed  for  civil  offices. 

Music. 

Address 
explanatory  of  the  Sacrament. 
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Music. 

The  Priest  then  puts  to  the  recipient,  standing,  the  following 

questions : — 

Do  you,  [  ],  who  have  freely  presented  your- 

self for  this  sixth  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
accept  fully  all  the  obligations  which  that  Sacrament  cpnfirms, 
devoting  the  period  over  which  it  presides,  thfe  period  of  your 
completest  powers,  to  the  firm,  consistent,  and  thoughtful 
discharge,  first,  of  any  special  function  with  which  you  are 
invested ;  secondly,  of  those  more  general  functions  which 
devolve  upon  you  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  religious  man,  in 
constant  remembrance  of  your  act  of  to-day,  which  sanctions 
your  past  and  should  govern  your  future  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Acceptance  by  the  Priest : 
In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  accept 
the  engagement  you  have  thus  solemnly  and  publicly  taken, 
to  devote  the  ensuing  period  of  your  life  to  Her  service  in 
firm  and  loving  devotion.  I  ratify  that  engagement,  and  I 
consecrate  you  to  that  service.  Be  the  thought  of  this  act 
and  its  public  consecration  ever  present  with  you,  a  power  to 
support,  a  light  to  guide.  As  a  mature  servant  of  Humanity, 
may  your  noble  social  mission  sustain  and  direct  aright  your 
zeal,  illumine  and  raise  your  whole  being  and  conduct,  so 
that  you  ever  may  be  found  in  your  place  and  fit  for  such 
work  as  it  brings  with  it.  Above  all  may  this  Sacrament 
bind  you  with  greater  sympathy  to  your  fellow  servants,  as 
it  identifies  you  more  completely  with  the  Being  to  whom 
your  life's  endeavour  has  been  long  offered,  and  in  whose 
name  I  bless  that  endeavour  for  the  special  period  on  which 
in  faith  and  love  you  are  to-day  entering. 

Turning  to  the  Congregation  : 
May  we  all,  each  in  our  respective  degree,  associate  our- 
selves with  the  act  now  consummated. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity. 
Blessed  be  Thou,  Humanity,  for  that  under  Thy  inspira- 
tion, the  fruit  of  their  willing  service  during  many  past  years 
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these  Thy  servants  have  sought  the  consecration  of  this  great 
Sacrament  of  Maturity,  the  public  sanction  of  an  earlier 
decision,  the  public  expression  of  a  resolve  to  fulfil  the  work 
undertaken,  thus  offering  to  Thee  the  willing  offering  of  their 
ripest  powers,  and  bringing  home  to  us  all  by  an  act  of 
courageous  faith  the  power  and  beauty  of  Thy  religion  and 
the  common  duty  of  all  its  disciples.  Be  this  ^rs^  acceptance 
of  one  of  the  institutions  of  Thy  wise  providence  a  fruitful 
seed,  bringing  honour  and  strength  to  Thy  growing  Church, 
encouragement  and  support  to  its  present  members,  an 
evidence  to  all  of  the  mighty  life  around  us,  in  which  and  by 
which  alone  we  live.    Amen. 

Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence,  and  bringipg 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.  May  our  faith  in  Her  be  the  stronger  for  it,  our 
hope  more  confident,  our  love  more  fervent,  our  devotion  and 
our  service  more  complete  and  unreserved,  our  union  felt  to 
rest  on  more  assured  foundations. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  for 
ever.     A  men. 

Music. 

Signature  of  the  recipient,   then  of  the  witnesses  to  the 

Sacrament. 


THE    SACRAMENT    OF    RETIREMENT, 

the  Seventh  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


[Has   not   yet  been   conferred  in   England,  nor,   I   believe, 

elsewhere.] 

It  would  consist  essentially,  as  the  previous  Sacraments, 
of  an  Address  explanatory  of  the  purpose  of  the  Sacrament 
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as  indicated  by  the  passages  given  below.  The  duties  of  the 
period  of  life  on  which  the  recipient  enters  by  the  act  would 
be  pointed  out,  and  his  resignation  of  the  office  hitherto 
performed  by  him  accepted.  He  would  proclaim  his  suc- 
cessor already  chosen  and  by  a  formal  announcement  sub- 
mitted to  public  judgment,  and  his  choice  would  receive  the 
required  sanction.  It  would  be  recognised  that  he  himself 
had  entered  on  a  new  function,  had  from  a  practical  become 
a  spiritual  servant  of  Humanity — an  elder  of  the  Church  of 
Humanity. 

So  I  should  conceive  of  the  Sacrament,  were  the  case 
for  its  administration  to  occur. 

R.  C. 

CaUchism  (p.  94,  8rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 

The  Woman. — For  the  next  Sacrament  I  see,  my  father, 
no  other  purpose  but  to  mark  the  normal  termination  of  the 
great  period  of  complete  and  direct  action  of  which  the  sixth 
consecration  marked  the  beginning. 

The  Priest. — On  the  contrary,  my  daughter,  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Retirement  is  one  of  the  most  august  and  best 
determined  of  our  Sacraments,  when  we  consider  the  last 
fundamental  service  which  is  then  rendered  by  each  true 
servant  of  Humanity.  In  the  Positive  arrangements,  every 
functionary,  especially  every  temporal  functionary,  always 
names  his  successor,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  his  superior, 
and  allowing  for  exceptional  cases  of  moral  or  mental  un- 
worthiness,  as  I  shall  shortly  explain  to  you.  You  see  at 
once  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  satisfactorily  regulating 
human  continuity.  When  the  citizen  at  sixty-three,  of  his 
own  free  will,  withdraws  from  an  activity  which  he  has 
exhausted,  in  order  to  have  scope  in  future  for  his  legitimate 
influence  as  an  adviser,  he  solemnly  exercises  this  last  act 
of  high  authority,  and  by  so  doing  places  it  under  the  control 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  people,  which  may  lead  him  to 
modify  it  in  a  noble  spirit.  With  the  rich,  this  transfer  of 
office  is  completed  by  the  transmission,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  rules,  of  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  race 
which  forms  the  working-stock  of  the  functionary,  after  he 
has  made  provision  for  his  own  personal  wants. 
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The  Woman. — Now,  my  father,  I  see  the  full  social  bear- 
ing of  our  seventh  Sacrament,  in  which  I  saw  at  first  only  a 
kind  of  family  festival. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  114,  E.  Tr.) 
Through  this  Sacrament  of  Maturity  we  pass  to  the 
seventh,  in  which  the  practical  servant  of  Humanity,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  enters  on  a  wise  Retirement  from  active 
life ;  retaining,  however,  a  consultative  influence,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinctly  constituted  a  legfitimate  auxiliary 
of  a  priesthood,  traceable  in  its  earliest  form  to  the  elders. 
He  ends  his  active  career  by  the  proclamation,  in  the  face  of 
Humanity,  of  his  final  choice  of  a  successor,  a  choice  sub- 
mitted seven  years  before  to  public  opinion  for  acceptance 
or  rejection.  The  office  of  the  Priest,  unlike  that  of  women, 
requires  preparation,  but  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of 
women  in  duration ;  so  that  the  seventh  Sacrament  is 
confined  to  practical  men,  the  theoricians  of  course  limiting 
themselves  to  those  duties  for  which  they  continue  well 
qualified. 


THE   SACRAMENT  OF   TRANSFORMATION, 
the  Eighth  Sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


[Has  not  yet  been  conferred  in  England.] 

This  Sacrament  is  naturally  less  susceptible  of  a  fixed 
form  than  the  others.  It  must  be  varied  with  the  circum- 
stances ;  often  it  cannot  be  administered,  death  coming 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  experience  alone  will  throw  light 
on  its  administration.  Its  general  character  is  shewn  by  the 
extracts,  given  below,  from  the  writings  of  Auguste  Comte. 
To  their  spirit  the  Priests  of  Humanity  will  conform  their 
action  and  the  form  it  takes  in  each  particular  case.  It  will 
be,  more  than  any  other,  entirely  a  family  consecration:  this 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.     The  beauty  and  the  value  of 
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this  Sacrament  will  be  seen  more  fully  as  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  is  more  established  and  as  its  consequences  are 
more  clearly  drawn  out.  Those  who  have  profited  by  the 
preceding  series  of  Sacraments,  will  wish  for  this  to  complete 
it  with  their  own  consciousness.  As  human  life  gets  more 
orderly  and  settled  and  less  subject  to  premature  shortening, 
this  act  of  acceptance  of  the  fatality  of  death,  its  deliberate 
acceptance,  recognition  of  its  usefulness  socially,  an  act  of 
resignation,  will  dignify  and  consecrate  the  close  of  our 
objective  life  and  the  entrance  on  the  existence  which  has 
been  the  object  of  that  life's  exertions. 

Catechism  (p.  94,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 

The  Woman. — As  for  the  eighth  Sacrament,  I  am  now 
familiar  enough  with  the  true  religion  to  understand  of 
myself  in  what  it  consists.  It  is  to  replace  the  horrible 
ceremony  in  which  Catholicism,  freed  from  all  check  on  its 
anti-social  character,  openly  tore  the  dying  person  from 
all  human  affections,  to  place  him  alone  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God.  In  our  Transformation,  the  Priesthood, 
mingling  the  regrets  of  society  with  the  tears  of  the  family, 
estimates  justly  as  a  whole  the  life  that  is  ending.  First 
securing,  where  possible,  the  reparation  of  evil,  it  generally 
holds  out  the  hope  of  subjective  incorporation,  but  with- 
out ever  committing  itself  to  a  premature  judgment. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  114,  E.  Tr.) 

The  eighth  Sacrament  is  the  substitute  Positivism  offers 
for  the  inhuman  ceremony  in  which  Catholicism,  forgetful 
of  its  aim,  but  true  to  its  doctrine,  made  the  breaking  of  all 
human  ties  th^  indispensable  condition  of  an  eternity  as 
selfish  as  it  is  chimerical.  The  Priesthood  of  Humanity 
associates  the  regret  of  his  fellow  citizens  with  the  tears  of 
his  family,  and  represents  to  the  dying  man  the  existence  on 
which  he  is  entering  as  the  completion  after  death  of  the 
services  by  which  in  life  he  has  deserved  such  reward. 
Whilst  bound  not  to  forestall  the  ulterior  judgment,  the 
Priesthood  will,  as  a  rule,  hold  out  the  hope  that  that 
judgment  will  be  favourable,  on  condition  of  sincere  repent- 
ance, and,  where  possible,  reparation. 
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Music. 

(Invocation) — In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

ILove  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 

First  Reading, 
from  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  from  some 

otlier  religious  book. 

General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments. 
(Slightly  modified.) 

Gracious  Power,  in  whose  name  and  by  whose  inspira- 
tion, in  dutiful  obedience  to  Thy  Past,  Thy  great  Servant 
and  Interpreter,  Auguste  Comte,  giving  full  expression  to 
the  earlier  instinctive  aspirations  of  man,  and  completing 
what  was  defective  in  their  later  satisfaction,  has  instituted 
for  Thy  church  a  ninefold  series  of  Sacraments,  which  in 
their  whole  sequence  and  right  use,  as  in  other  days  will  be 
seen,  will  bind  the  family  union  to  the  social,  and  link  in 
close  connection  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,  thus 
forming  to  order  and  beauty  our  otherwise  imperfectly 
ordered  existence,  strengthening  our  union,  imparting  unity 
to  our  individual  life  and  drawing  forth  into  more  vivid 
consciousness  our  social  continuity  :  may  we  Thy  servants 
here  met  for  the  administration  of  one  of  the  series,  the 
final  Sacrament  of  Incorporation ^  bring  home  to  ourselves 
by  meditation  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  opening  our 
lives  to  the  influence  of  the  conception,  and  so  evidencing 
our  gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  received,  manifesting  the 
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power  of  our  faith  to  our  mutual  support  and  to  the  glorifying 
of  Thy  name,  and  thereby  furthering  that  in  which  alone 
the  trouble  of  the  race  can  find  its  end — the  religious  unity 
which  nothing  but  Thy  advent,  Humanity,  can  offer  to  all 
Thy  children.     Amen. 

Second  Reading, 
the  passages  instituting  the  Sacrament,  from  the  Catechism   of 
Positive  Religion  and  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Positive  Politics, 
as  follows : 

Catechism  (p.  95,  8rd  Ed.,  E.  Tr.) 
Seven  years  after  death,  when  all  disturbing  passions  are 
sufficiently  quieted,  the  best  special  documents  remaining  yet 
accessible,  a  solemn  judgment,  the  germ  of  which  sociocracy 
borrows  from  theocracy,  finally  decides  the  lot  of  each.  If 
the  Priesthood  pronounces  for  Incorporation,  it  presides 
over  the  transfer,  with  due  pomp,  of  the  sanctified  remains 
which,  previously  deposited  in  the  burial-place  of  the  city, 
now  take  their  place  for  ever  in  the  sacred  wood  that  sur- 
rounds the  temple  of  Humanity.  Every  tomb  in  it  is  orna- 
mented with  a  simple  inscription,  a  bust,  or  a  statue, 
according  to  the  degree  of  honour  awarded. 

As  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  marked  unworthiness,  the 
disgrace  consists  in  transporting  in  the  proper  way  the  ill- 
omened  burden  to  the  waste  place  allotted  to  the  reprobate, 
amongst  those  who  have  died  by  the  hand  of  justice,  by  their 
own  hand,  or  in  duel. 

Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  115,  E.  Tr.) 
Seven  years  after  the  latest  consecration  of  the  living,  a 
consecration  of  the  dead  perfects  the  series  of  objective 
preparations,  and  proclaims,  before  an  appropriate  bier,  the 
solemn  incorporation  of  its  occupant  into  the  Great  Being. 
Such  an  interval  combines  maturity  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  Priesthood  with  the  preservation  of  the  various 
documents  it  requires  for  its  judgment.  To  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  more  satisfactorily,  a  provisional  decision  is 
given  in  the  fourth  year,  a  decision  susceptible  of  revision 
and  preparatory  of  the  final  and  irreversible  sentence. 

Such  is  the  last  Sacrament,  by  which  sociocracy,  brought 
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into  direct  connection  with  theocracy,  completes  the  process 
of  consecrating  all  the  marked  epochs  of  man's  mortal  life  by 
incorporating  it  with  the  eternal  life  of  Humanity.  The 
ceremony  of  the  final  judgment  consists  principally  in  the 
solemn  transfer  of  the  noble  remains  to  the  sacred  grove 
which  should  surround  each  temple  of  Humanity.  This  act 
initiates  a  definite  cultus  of  the  man  and  of  the  citizen,  paid 
at  the  sacred  tomb,  which  is  adorned  with  an  inscription,  a 
bust,  or  a  statue,  according  to  the  degree  of  honour  accorded. 
An  adverse  sentence,  as  a  rule,  is  simply  negative ;  it  treats, 
that  is,  as  final,  the  civil  burial  with  which  the  Priesthood  is 
never  concerned.  In  cases  where  strong  reprobation  is 
deserved,  the  body  of  the  condemned  is  borne  in  a  fitting 
manner  to  the  waste  ground  allotted  to  the  rejected,  there  to 
lie  with  those  who  have  been  publicly  executed,  with  suicides, 
and  with  duellists,  though  not,  as  they  are,  subject  to 
anatomical  examination. 

Music. 

Address, 
partly  explanatory  of  the  Sacrament,  and  partly  commemorative : 

at  the  end  of  which  the  Priest  says : — 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  Her  Priest,  I  proclaim 
that  [  ]  passing  from  the  servant  to  be  an  organ  of 

Humanity,  henceforward  living  in  others  as  in  life  he  lived 
for  others,  worthily  receives  this  final  consecration  of  the 
Universal  Religion — the  Sacrament  of  Incorporation,  the 
just  crown  of  a  noble  life.     Amen. 

Music. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Incorporation. 
Known  and  unknown.  Thy  servants,  Humanity,  have 
built  up  Thy  Past,  the  strong  power  which  controls  and 
guides  the  Present,  and  Thy  instinctive  wisdom  in  Thy 
earlier  stages  has  sought  in  various  ways  and  with  partial 
success  to  honour  and  consecrate  their  several  services, 
as  a  reward  to  themselves  and  a  call  to  their  successors. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  Sacrament  we  celebrate  to-day,  the 
Sacrament  of  Incorporation,  as  the  crown  of  this  series  of 
Thy  efforts.     We  thank  Thee  for  that  it  enables  men  by  its 
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wise  and  constant  application  to  add  with  just  honour  to  the 
sum  of  Thy  past  servants  all,  in  whatever  station,  con- 
spicuous or  humble,  who  shall  make  their  lives,  as  he  whom 
we  specially  honour  to-day  made  his  life,  a  dutiful  and 
loving  service ;  by  such  addition  drawing  into  fuller  light 
and  greater  closeness  the  continuity  of  Thy  successive 
generations.  Lead  Thou  us,  gracious  and  mighty  Mother, 
to  a  deeper  sense  of  this  commanding  truth,  so  that  it  may 
work  strongly  on  us  for  insight  and  stability,  bringing  to 
bear  on  us  the  power  of  high  examples  and  stirring  us  to 
the  endeavour  after  a  noble  imitation.    Amen. 

Concluding  Prayer. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity.     Amen. 

Benediction. 

The  peace  of  Her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  always. 
Amen. 

Music. 
Signature  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Sacrament. 


S  UPPLEMENTA  R  Y  CON  SEC  R  A  TIONS. 

Over  and  above  the  nine  Sacraments,  our  complex  social 
order  requires  from  time  to  time  other  supplementary  conse- 
crations, giving  a  religious  sanction  to  particular  ties  or  new 
conditions,  or  meeting  wants  due  to  our  present  imperfect 
organisation.  Such  celebrations  have  a  Sacramental  char- 
acter, and  take  the  same  general  form  as  the  Sacraments: 
essentially  they  consist  of  an  explanatory  Address  and  the 
acceptance  of  obligations  corresponding  to  the  special  object 
in  each  case.  They  are  also,  like  those  institutions,  of 
entirely  voluntary  character,  meant  to  satisfy  the  feelings  and 
guide  the  practice  of  those  who  ask  for  them.     I  give  the 
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instances  of  such  supplementary  ceremonies  as  have  Occurred 
up  to  the  present  time : — 

1.  A  purely  civil  marriage  alone  being  possible,  it  was 
completed  in  a  religious  spirit  by  an  informal  ceremony,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  which  was  the  acceptance  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  Positivist  marriage. 

2.  Where  the  conditions  of  the  Sacrament  of  Presentation 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  it  was  possible  by  a  formal  Reception  to 
acknowledge  the  church  membership  of  those  who  could  not 
have  the  full  rite. 

3.  On  a  marriage  of  long  standing,  a  Positivist  character 
was  conferred  by  an  act  of  revision  and  completion,  in  no 
wise  invalidating  the  past,  but  adding  a  higher  character. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  young  child  has  received  a  religious 
sanction  in  combination  with  her  Presentation. 

5.  A  sanction  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Destination  has  been  given  to  a  special  office,  a  temporary 
mission  undertaken  in  later  life. 

6.  A  Guardianship,  undertaken  voluntarily  on  the  death 
of  a  father,  has  been  sanctioned. 

7.  It  was  wished  to  incorporate  new  members  into  a 
Positivist  family :  the  adoption  of  two  as  sisters  gave  occasion 
to  a  suitable  ceremony. 

Other  such  cases  will  certainly  arise  and  the  Priesthood 
of  Humanity,  however  inchoate,  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them,  so  to  evidence  the  competence  of  their  religion  to  meet 
all  the  various  circumstances  and  changing  conditions  of 
human  life.  It  is  a  sign  of  its  power  that  in  so  many  instances 
its  aid  has  been  voluntarily  sought  to  give  expression  to  the 
feelings  aroused  and  to  impose  stability  on  the  new  relations 
instituted. 

R.  C. 

Sacramental. 

Prayer  at  the  Consecration  of  a  Guardianship, 

We  are  grateful  to  thee.  Humanity,  because  thy  service 
has  inspired  this  thy  servant  to  seek  this  confirmation  of  a 
trust  committed  to  him,  the  religious  sanction  of  an  impor- 
tant family  obligation,  the  religious  consecration  of  a  social 
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function  arising  from  the  family  relation.  In  thee  and  for 
thee  the  duty  is  accepted,  the  open  acknowledgment  given. 
We  humbly  trust  that  thy  power  will  be  with  him  who 
accepts  it,  and  with  us  all  in  our  several  measure  to  help 
him  in  its  discharge.  May  we  all  feel  that  this  and  similar 
consecrations,  as  occasions  arise  for  them,  are  signs  of  the 
closer  and  more  binding  human  union  which  is  the  natural 
fruit  of  thy  Faith,  and  in  which  our  own  and  the  following 
generations  shall  find  increasing  consolation  under  the  un- 
avoidable defects  of  our  existence.    A  men. 


On  Occasion  of  an  Adoption  of  Sisters. 

Gracious  and  loving  Mother,  we  who  have  met  here  for 
the  consecration  of  a  new  tie  voluntarily  formed  for  the 
perfecting  of  one  of  thy  families  by  the  adoption  into  it  of 
two  new  members,  under  the  fraternal  relation  in  its  highest 
and  most  powerful  form,  the  relation  of  sister  to  brother, 
pray  that  the  relation  thus  instituted  may  tend  to  thy 
honour  and  the  weal  of  those  more  immediately  concerned. 
Firstly,  for  the  sisters,  who  by  this  step  are  associated  with 
the  mother,  whose  gentle  and  sainted  presence  is  never,  not 
even  by  death,  withdrawn  from  the  objects  of  her  more 
immediate  care  and  devoted  love ;  that  by  their  association 
they  may  be  better  able,  as  her  sisters,  to  aid,  each  in  her 
own  way,  in  the  imparting  and  strengthening  of  that 
mother's  influence ;  secondly,  for  the  brother  who  has  been 
inspired  by  thy  religion  to  such  wise  and  noble  association. 
We  pray  that  the  power  of  this  act  may  help  to  fill  a  loneli- 
ness due  to  the  conditions  under  which  thou  existest ;  that 
it  may  strengthen  all  actual  good — may  lead  on  to  higher 
blessings.  In  reliance  on  thee  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
all ;  in  reliance  on  thee  may  they  live  to  carry  it  out  to  its 
full  effect ;  so  helping  to  repair  the  mother's  loss,  true 
sisters,  with  more  and  more  of  the  maternal  type,  in  every- 
thing working  to  a  common  end,  the  development  of  the 
common  family  life  to  the  service  and  advancement  of  the 
children,  the  generation  to  which  they  hand  on  their  faith 
and  their  devotion.  Be  thou  with  them  as  with  us  all  as 
guide  and  inspiration.     Amen. 
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Prayer  at  a  Funeral. 

Humanity,  Mother  of  us  all,  we  would  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge thy  presence,  as  we  lay  this  our  brother,  thy 
devoted  servant,  in  the  grave.  His  visible  presence  has 
passed  away,  and  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  is  keen ;  but  in 
thee  he  lives  and  will  live — in  thee  but  by  us,  by  all  whom 
he  has  influenced  by  his  devotion,  above  all  by  those  whose 
sorrow  and  loss  are  deepest.  May  they  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  they  may  still  minister  to  him  in  his  dearest 
aims,  still  carry  on  his  life  among  his  fellow  men ;  and  may 
we  who  stand  here,  and  those  who  though  absent  join  with 
us  in  this  tribute  of  honour  and  regret  to  one  whose  labours 
and  trials  are  over,  be  strengthened  for  the  labours  and  trials 
of  our  own  lives,  strengthened  too  in  our  sympathies  with 
our  fellow  men,  as  each  death  reminds  us  that  our  power  of 
aiding  them  whilst  living  will  soon  be  past.     Amen. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Introduction  and  Essays  from  Dr.  Congreve's  edition  of 
the  POLITICS  OF  ARISTOTLE,  1855. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
385.  Birth  of  Aristotle. 

371.  Leuctra.     Period  of  Theban  ascendancy. 
367.  Aristotle  visits  Athens,  set.  17.     This  same  year  Plato 

leaves  Athens  for  Syracuse. 
362.  Mantinea. 
359.  Accession  of  Philip. 
357.  Beginning  of  Phocian  war. 
353.  Death  of  Dion. 
348.  Visit  of  Aristotle  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  and 

Assus. 
346.  End  of  Phocian  war. 
345.  On  the   death   of  Hermias,  Aristotle  takes  refuge  in 

Mitylene. 
343.  Accepts    invitation   from   Philip   of  Macedon   to   take 

charge  of  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  old.     This 

charge  can  hardly  have  lasted  more  than  four  years. 
338.  Chaeronea. 
336.  Death  of  Philip. 
334.  Aristotle's  second  visit  to  Athens.      Alexander's  first 

campaign  in  Asia. 
331.  Arbela. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander. 
322.  Aristotle  dies  at  Chalcis.     Demosthenes  and  Hyperides 

died  the  same  year. 


INTRODUCTION. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prefix  a  life  of  Aristotle  to 
each  separate  treatise  as  it  is  published.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  introduction  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  brief 
reference  to  the  facts  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to 
convey   an  idea   of  the   range   of  his   political   experience. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  recall  the  facts  of  his 
birth  at  Stagira,  and  the  position  of  his  father  as  physician 
at  the  court  of  Macedon  under  Amyntas ;  his  early  visit  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  his  stay  there  of  nearly 
twenty  years  ;  his  residence  with  Hermias  at  Atameus,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  his  second  residence  of  uncertain 
length  in  Macedonia  as  the  tutor  of  Alexander ;  his  return 
to  Athens,  and  his  second  residence  there  of  twelve  years  at 
the  least ;  lastly,  his  retirement,  a  little  before  his  death,  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This  is  a  sufficient  notice  of  his  life  for 
an  introduction  to  the  Politics.  For  this  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  at  a  very  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  of  vivifying 
his  rich  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  his  country,  and 
the  actual  condition  of  its  outlying  states,  by  his  experience 
of  their  present  circumstances,  and  his  contact  with  the 
states  nearer  the  centre. 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  with  his  keen  observation,  he 
would  attend  closely  to  the  course  of  political  events.  And 
in  one  respect  he  was  very  favourably  placed.  He  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  spectator ;  he  could  not  mix  directly  in 
political  life,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  Stagira,  even 
before  its  destruction,  offered  him  no  opportunities,  and  at 
Athens  he  was  a  stranger.  He  could  then,  with  the  greater 
composure,  make  the  events  he  witnessed  the  subject  of  his 
philosophical  contemplation.  And  it  may  be  useful  very 
shortly  to  run  through  these  events,  and  remind  ourselves  of 
the  changes  he  had  seen. 

His  earliest  recollections  would  be  connected  with  Mace- 
donian affairs.  He  could  look  back  on  the  weakness  of 
Macedon  and  its  political  insignificance  in  relation  to  the 
leading  Greek  states.  For  at  the  court  of  Amyntas  no  hopes 
could  have  been  entertained  of  the  subsequent  rapid  rise  of 
that  kingdom  to  greatness.  Aristotle  was  old  enough  to 
remember  the  change  introduced  into  Greek  politics  by  the 
break  up  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  at  Leuctra.  He  was  at  Athens  during  the  closing 
period  of  the  short  supremacy  of  Thebes,  and  from  that 
centre  he  witnessed  the  sudden  collapse  of  Theban  power  on 
the   death    of   Epaminondas.      In   the   period   of  his   early 

II 
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manhood  and  ripening  judgment  he  could  watch  from  Athens 
the  anarchy  of  Greece,  when  no  state  seemed  able  to  make 
an  eifort  after  empire,  or  offer  a  rallying  point  to  her  dis- 
persed energies.  And  during  the  same  period  he  could  also 
watch  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  his  victorious 
assertion  of  his  position  as  king  of  Macedon  against  rivals 
at  home  and  foreign  enemies,  his  growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  whether  barbarian  tribes  or 
Greek  colonies.  And  Aristotle,  as  Demosthenes,  must  have 
been  well  aware  what  the  result  of  such  progress  must  be. 
At  the  court  of  Hermias,  whilst  familiarising  himself  with 
the  new  aspect  of  Greek  life  which  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
would  present  to  him,  and  whilst  gaining  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  power  of  Persia  in  that  western 
portion  of  her  empire,  he  would  hear  of  the  stride  made  by 
Philip,  which  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of  his  own 
birthplace  in  common  with  the  kindred  towns  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  by  the  subsequent  interference  of  that 
monarch  in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  and  northern  Greece. 
Driven  from  Asia  by  a  revolution,  which  illustrated  his 
theory  of  the  short  duration  of  tyrannies,  even  in  good 
hands,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  remained  at  Mitylene,  till 
there  reached  him  an  invitation  from  Philip  to  undertake 
the  education  of  Alexander.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  this 
connexion  lasted,  but  probably  about  four  years.  It  seems 
clear  that  it  must  have  ended  some  considerable  time  before 
the  war  which  was  decided  at  Chaeronea.  Putting  aside  all 
reference  to  the  effects  of  such  a  connexion  on  Alexander, 
it  was  one  which  gave  Aristotle  a  most  commanding  view  of 
the  actual  politics  of  the  day.  He  was  again  at  the  very 
centre  of  political  power,  which  had  finally  quitted  Greece 
proper.  During  the  war  with  Athens,  Aristotle  may  have 
thought  it  unsafe  to  return  there,  and  he  may  have  resided 
at  his  native  place  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Philip  at  his 
intercession,  and  which  is  said  to  have  received  a  constitution 
at  his  hands.  At  any  rate  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
return  to  Athens  till  Alexander  had  established  his  supremacy 
over  Greece,  and  so  had  removed  any  danger  to  which  an 
intimacy  such  as  his  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon  might 
have  exposed  him  at  Athens.     During  the  expedition  into 
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Asia  and  the  lifetime  of  Alexander  Aristotle  remained  at 
Athens  teaching  his  numerous  disciples,  maturing  his  philo- 
sophical views,  and  gradually  working  out  the  encyclopedic 
system  which  was  the  object  of  his  comprehensive  intellect. 
When  the  king's  death  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  continue 
there  he  removed  to  Chalcis,  carrying  with  him,  apparently, 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  shortly  after  proved  fatal. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

After  this  brief  retrospect  oY  Aristotle's  life,  and  of  the 
events  he  witnessed,  I  proceed  to  consider  his  political 
system  from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  And  the  first 
question  that  presents  itself  is — What  was  the  starting-point 
he  chose  ?  On  what  basis  did  he  rest  his  system  ?  To  this 
the  answer  is,  I  think,  clear.  He  rested  on  no  a  priori 
ground,  but  on  the  experience  of  the  past.  And  this  answer 
naturally  suggests  the  next  question :  What  was  the  exact 
value  he  attached  to  that  experience  as  the  basis  for  future 
political  action  ?  The  answer  in  this  case  also  admits  of 
little  doubt.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  what  were  his  views 
in  the  immediate  or  distant  future,  but  for  the  past  we  can 
speak  confidently.  He  offers  no  definite  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  race  had  existed  and  had 
been  gathering  experience.  But  he  looks  back  on  the  period 
past  as  a  long  one  (toJ  ttoWco  xpovi^y  ttoWoI?  hea-Lv),  during 
which  constant  discoveries  had  been  made.  To  borrow  his 
own  language :  Time  had  been  a  discoverer  in  these  matters, 
or  had  rendered  good  help  in  the  process  of  discovering.  So 
that  his  construction,  like  that  of  Bacon,  would  be  partus 
tcrnporisy  the  birth  of  time.  What  then  had  time  accumulated 
in  the  shape  of  materials  for  the  political  philosopher  to  use 
in  his  work  of  modifying  the  existing  or  constructing  the 
ideal  state  ?  Aristotle  found  ready  to  his  hands  the  idea  of 
property,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  the  idea  si  the  family 
and  the  idea  of  the  state.  And  this  last,  the  state,  was  not 
the  social  organisation  of  Egyptian  or  barbarian  experience, 
but  the  complex,  refined  idea,  which  had  been  elaborated  in 
Greece,  and  found  its  most  complete  expression  in  Athens. 

On  these  three  ideas,  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  Aris- 
totle takes  his  stand,  and  evidently  thinks  them  adequate 
when  properly  developed  and  modified.     Without  any  blind- 
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ness  to  existing  evils,  whether  they  arose  from  the  misuse 
or  bad  arrangement  of  property;  or,  secondly,  from  the 
isolating  tendencies  which  lurked  in  the  institution  of  the 
family;  or,  lastly,  from  the  constant  dissensions  which 
seemed  almost  inherent  in  the  actual  states,  he  still,  with 
the  master  judgment  which  in  him  was  never  suffered  to 
relax  its  vigilance,  steadily  refused  to  let  such  evils  over- 
power him,  or  lead  him,  as  they  had  led  his  master,  Plato, 
to  an  insurrection  against  the  experience  of  the  past.  Right 
education  should  form  right  habits,  and  the  sway  of  those 
habits  should  be  riveted  by  right  social  institutions.  And 
the  result  of  such  education,  habits,  and  institutions  should 
be  that  the  selfish  use  of  property  should  be  corrected,  but 
that  property  should  not  be  threatened  ;  that  the  citizen 
should  learn  that  he  could  not  isolate  himself  or  his  family, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  body,  but  that  he  should  keep 
his  full  individuality.  And  if  the  inequalities  of  property 
were  softened  by  this  moral  remedy,  and  the  irritation 
consequent  thereon  assuaged  ;  if  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
were  all  made,  as  the  result  of  a  right  conviction,  to  converge 
towards  the  promotion  of  the  common  good,  then  the  third 
class  of  evils,  those  of  constant  dissension,  would  disappear, 
as  being  essentially  the  effect  of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  existing  ideas,  then,  the  actual  materials,  seemed 
adequate  to  Aristotle.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  looking 
forward  to  any  important  change,  to  the  introduction  of  any 
widely  different  elements  into  the  political  problem.  The 
definite  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  immediate  future  cannot 
be  gathered  from  his  own  words.  Whilst  full  of  allusions  to 
history,  he  is  very  silent  on  the  present  and  the  future. 
This  silence  was  the  natural  result  of  his  position.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  he  looked  to  the 
peaceful  organisation  of  the  several  Greek  states  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  mutual  relations  under  the  sheltering 
presidency  of  Macedon.  At  a  later  period  Polybius  accepted 
this  condition  for  his  country,  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  urge  its  acceptance  by  the  Greeks. 
In  his  time,  Polybius  naturally  would  feel  a  keener  preference 
for  Rome,  justified  by  her  superiority  in  organisation  over 
Macedon,    and    by   the   fuller    sense,    which    the   last   two 
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centuries  had  produced,  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  good 
effects  arising  from  the  prolongation  of  Greek  independence. 
An  analogous  but  more  hopeful  position  under  Macedon, 
Aristotle  may  have  accepted  for  the  Greece  of  his  time. 
And  in  his  denunciation  of  war  as  an  end,  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  all  states  in  which  it  held  this  place,  in  his  decided 
preference  of  the  life  of  repose  and  intellectual  activity  both 
for  the  individual  and  the  state,  I  should  read  his  indirect 
advice  to  his  countrymen  to  acquiesce  in  their  political 
inferiority,  and  to  turn  themselves  from  any  thoughts  of 
empire  to  the  settled  and  definitive  organisation  of  a  peaceful 
existence.  It  was  right,  it  was  wise  in  Demosthenes,  his 
great  contemporary,  to  take  a  different  view.  An  Athenian 
citizen,  the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  Themistocles  and 
Pericles,  Demosthenes  was  justified  in  trying  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  to  resist  a  semi-barbarous  power  at  Chaeronea, 
as  they  had  resisted  that  of  the  Persian  Empire  at  Marathon. 
He  was  justified  in  wishing  to  retain  the  leadership  of  th^ 
world  in  the  hands  of  Greece,  and  in  looking  on  her  indepen- 
dence as  the  first  object.  And  as  he  felt  Athens  answer  to 
his  call,  he  may  have  thought  successful  resistance  not 
impossible,  though  his  heroic  spirit  needed  not  success  to 
guide  his  efforts.  But  Aristotle's  position  was  such  as  to 
make  a  different  view  both  natural  and  just. 

It  set  him  free  from  all  the  influences  that  might  have 
warped  his  judgment,  and,  enlightened  by  a  wider  experience, 
he  cannot  have  shared  any  of  the  deceptive  hopes  excited  by 
the  exertions  of  Athens.  He  knew  the  power  and  resources 
of  Macedon,  he  knew  the  genius  of  her  rulers  better  than 
Demosthenes,  and  he  could,  if  not  with  greater  clear-sighted- 
ness, at  least  with  greater  calmness,  appreciate  the  relative 
weakness  of  Athens.  And  his  position,  as  I  have  remarked 
already,  enforced  inaction.  He  was  strictly  without  a  country 
in  the  narrower  sense.  He  was  dTroXts  avrjp.  He  was  a  citizen 
of  Greece,  but  not  of  any  Greek  state.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  Greek  world  and  with  the  Greek  race,  and  so  of  course 
most  with  Athens  as  the  truest  representative  of  that  race. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  temptation  to  feel  the  more 
special,  more  local  Athenian  sympathies.  It  would  not,  for 
instance,  shock  him,  as  it  would  Demosthenes,  that  Athens 
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in  common  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  should  acknowledge 
Macedonian  supremacy  whilst  still  preserving  her  separate 
city  existence.  And  he  would  more  readily  than  other  Greek 
statesmen  sympathize  with  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander. 
Hopeless  of  Greek  independence,  and  still  more  by  experience 
distrustful  of  the  possibility  of  any  combination  of  the  Greek 
states  amongst  themselves,  it  was  to  him  a  great  advantage  to 
renew,  with  the  changes  time  had  made  requisite,  the  policy 
of  earlier  statesmen,  and  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  forces 
of  Greece  by  leading  them  against  Persia.  Such  a  policy 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  diiferent  states  from  their  own 
internal  quarrels.  It  strengthened  the  power  of  him  who  was 
named  their  general-in-chief,  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  by 
strengthening  his  power,  it  not  only  made  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  more  hopeless,  but  it  made  also  acqui- 
escence less  discreditable.  Again,  it  was  calculated  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  that  it  brought  within 
the  influence  of  the  civilisation  peculiarly  their  own  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  world.  It  was  not  by  her  own  efforts,  it  was 
true,  that  Greece  conquered  Persia  and  exacted  a  due  atone- 
ment for  the  aggressions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  Yet  the 
impulse  which  guided  the  young  conqueror  was  of  purely 
Greek  origin,  and  he  was  politic  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  so.  Nor  even  at  that  late  period  of  Greek 
history  was  it  a  slight  gain  to  attain  the  conviction  that 
henceforth  all  danger  from  Persia  was  at  an  end,  that  the 
throne  of  the  great  king  was  filled  by  a  Greek. 

Further  than  this,  if  Aristotle  felt  any  alarm  at  the 
growing  power  of  Carthage,  the  western  rival  of  Greece,  he 
must  have  seen  in  the  immense  development  of  Greek 
power  consequent  on  Alexander's  conquests,  a  sufficient 
assurance  against  such  danger.  Till  the  king's  death,  too, 
it  was  natural  to  hope  that  the  West,  no  less  than  the 
East,  would  see  his  victorious  arms,  and  then,  if  Persia 
and  Carthage  were  once  removed  from  the  calculations 
of  statesmen,  there  was  no  other  power  on  the  political 
horizon  which  could  at  that  particular  juncture  be  taken 
into  account. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  position  of  his  country,  as 
an  aggregate  of  independent  states  under  the  hegemony  of 
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Macedon,  which  hegemony  should  concentrate  and  direct 
her  efforts  to  the  gradual  reduction  and  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  main  problem  for  the  political  philosopher  would 
be  the  right  internal  organisation  of  each  of  the  component 
parts  of  that  aggregate.  The  solution  of  this  problem  re- 
quired a  most  careful  examination  of  their  existing  state,  and 
this  condition,  we  know,  Aristotle  amply  fulfilled.  "  Prob- 
ably," says  M.  Brandis,  **  Alexander's  liberality  enabled  the 
Stagirite  to  acquire  at  a  great  expense  a  collection  of  books 
which  for  the  times  was  very  considerable,  and  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  constitutions  of  so  many  states,  some  of 
them  very  distant."  Whatever  the  means,  we  are  well  aware 
from  the  testimony  of  others  what  the  result  was,  though 
unfortunately  it  is  almost  entirely  lost  to  us, — so  far,  that 
is,  as  the  inquiries  themselves  are  concerned.  The  philo- 
sophical and  general  view  based  on  these  inquiries,  lies 
before  us  in  the  Politics. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Aristotle's  political  system 
is  this :  that  he  not  only  accepted  the  materials  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  past  as  the  necessary  basis  of  his  construction, 
but  that  he  considered  them  adequate.  The  problem  he  set 
before  himself  was  a  definitive  organisation  of  society,  and 
for  this  he  thought  he  had  all  the  data  requisite.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  looked  on  his  solution  as  provisional. 
The  Greek  state,  with  its  existing  elements,  was  to  him  the 
ultimate  form  of  society,  only  these  elements  must  be  well 
combined.  It  is  essential  not  to  lose  sight  of  this,  his 
peculiar  point  of  view,  when  we  are  trying  to  estimate  the 
value  and  bearing  of  his  work,  and  to  learn  its  right  use  as 
the  fundamental  treatise  in  political  science.  It  is  strictly 
political,  in  the  narrowest,  most  definite  sense  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  word.  It  is  calculated,  that  is,  for  a  number 
of  7^o^tTa^  of  free  and  equal  citizens ;  it  is  calculated,  that  is, 
primarily  and  essentially  for  Greek  experience.  It  is  the 
record  of  that  experience  which,  for  all  historical  purposes, 
ended  with  Aristotle.  He  had  registered  the  phenomena  of 
Greek  society,  and  in  this  work  he  draws  from  that  register 
the  general  inferences  it  warranted,  and  builds  on  this  result 
a  construction  which  should  adequately  embody  all  that  he 
found  of  value. 
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But  as  Greece  as  a  nation,  dating  from  that  time,  lost 
its  position,  and  as  the  several  Greek  states  became  more 
and  more  decomposed,  the  construction  of  Aristotle,  so  far 
as  his  own  country  is  concerned,  throws  light  upon  the  past 
history,  but  did  not  ser\'e  as  a  guide  or  type  for  the  re- 
organisation of  any  of  those  dying  states.  It  is  invaluable 
for  the  first  object,  it  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
valuable  for  the  second.  For  the  philosopher,  as  for  the 
historian,  the  real  life  of  Greece  was  ended. 

With  this  peculiarly  Greek  stamp,  this  stamp  of  the  city 
life  of  a  body  of  independent  states,  indelibly  impressed  upon 
it,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  for  many  of  the  subsequent 
periods  of  history  the  work  presents  no  direct  teaching.  It 
allows  not  in  any  sense  for  the  great  revolutions  that  have 
occurred  since  the  time  when  with  Aristotle,  Demosthenes, 
and  Alexander,  the  history  of  Greece  proper  closes.  Its 
interest  since  then  has  been  historical  rather  than  directly 
political.  The  organisation  of  a  small  community,  complete 
in  itself,  has  not,  since  then,  been  the  great  question  of 
political  science.  It  is  a  question  that  has  arisen  at  in*- 
tervals,  but  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  exceptional.  Cicero 
might  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisation  of 
Rome,  and  treat  of  Rome  as  though  it  were  a  Greek  city. 
But  the  real  problem,  the  great  interest  of  Roman  history, 
had  escaped  Cicero.  He  was  blind  as  the  blindest  to  that 
transformation  of  Rome's  position  which  had  influenced  the 
popular  leaders,  more  or  less  consciously,  for  some  time,  and 
of  which  the  dictator  Ca;sar  and  his  imperial  successors 
were  the  organs  and  the  representatives.  Rome,  as  a  city 
governing  the  world  for  its  own  narrow  interests,  was  to 
Cicero,  as  much  as  to  such  men  as  Hortensius,  the  limit  of 
his  vision,  and  hence  his  failure  as  a  statesman.  The  Roman 
empire  as  an  incorporation  of  the  civilized  world,  was  not 
within  his  ken,  and  naturally  still  less  within  that  of  Aris- 
totle ;  nor  does  it  borrow  any  light  directly  from  his  specu- 
lations. He  held  views  as  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Greek  race  which  were  incompatible  with  such  an  incor- 
poration ;  and  these  same  views,  foolishly  cherished  by  his 
countrymen  at  a  time  when  their  ludicrous  inappropriateness 
was  conspicuous  to  all,  rendered  them,  almost  more  than 
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any  other  nation,  incapable  of  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the 
imperial  system. 

Nor  again  are  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  if  allowed  to  be 
inapplicable  directly  to  the  incorporation  of  the  world  by 
Rome,  more  applicable  to  the  ensuing  periods,  whether  of 
destruction  by  the  barbarians,  or  reconstruction  under  the 
influence  of  feudalism  and  Catholicism,  or,  in  the  last  place, 
to  the  later  state  system  of  Europe.  I  have  heard  it  remarked 
that  the  book  has  a  parochial  character  about  it,  meaning  by 
this  that  its  interests  and  its  questions  are  on  so  small  a  scale. 
And  the  remark  is  so  far  just  that  this  is  the  impression 
produced  at  first  by  the  comparatively  dwarf  scale  of  Greek 
history,  on  the  student  of  the  following  periods.  For  he  has 
to  deal  habitually  with  vast  empires,  either  in  their  organisa- 
tion or  decay,  with  the  combinations  of  western  Europe, 
united  by  many  ties  for  common  defence,  or  later  with 
the  mutual  action  of  a  system  of  great  kingdoms.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  it  may  deserve  notice  that  the  work  has, 
compared  with  Aristotle's  other  works,  excited  but  little 
attention  speaking  generally.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  till  recently  it  was  chiefly  in  Italy  that  attention  was 
paid  to  it;  and  this  exception  is  easily  explained.  For  in  the 
middle  ages  there  recurred  in  the  Italian  republics  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  Greek  society.  The  manner  consequently 
in  which  in  the  Politics  political  problems  are  presented  and 
treated,  was  likely  to  be  appreciated  there  as  soon  as  ever 
the  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  the  translation  of 
the  work  into  Latin,  had  rendered  it  accessible.  It  might 
have  had  of  course  a  similar  interest  for  the  communes  of 
France  or  the  commercial  towns  of  Flanders  and  Germanv, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  literary  movement  was  much  less 
active  there. 

In  our  own  day,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  such  is  the  state  of  society,  that  the  political 
philosopher  may  turn  his  attention  to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
if  not  for  a  direct  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  arise, 
yet  for  much  indirect  guidance.  Over  and  above  their  interest, 
that  is,  from  the  historical  point  of  view — an  interest  which 
never  has  been  lost,  as  we  may  see  from  the  great  w^orks  of 
historians  and  political  philosophers  in  all  times — they  may 
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now  once  again  have  a  direct  political  interest.  For  if,  as 
M.  Auguste  Comte  thinks,  the  great  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe  are  destined  ultimately,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  break  up  into  smaller  wholes,  more  analogous  in 
size  and  requirements  to  the  states  of  Greek  experience,  in 
such  case  the  work  that  embodies  that  experience  will  present 
a  new  attraction,  and  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  light  it  sheds 
on  the  true  principles  of  the  strictly  political  organisation. 
And  even  leaving  out  of  view  this  contingency,  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  the  same  philosopher,  that  in  the  present 
prevalence  of  theories  subversive  of  property  and  the  family^ 
and  through  them  subversive  of  the  whole  social  organisa- 
tion, men  may  refresh  their  convictions  in  favour  of  these 
institutions,  and  gain  strength  against  their  opponents,  from 
the  careful  study  of  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the  dangerous 
reveries  of  Plato,  the  philosophical  originator  of  most  of  the 
social  errors  of  our  day. 

So  far  for  Aristotle's  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
politics,  and  for  the  consequent  neglect  of  his  work  during  a 
long  period  by  all  but  the  professed  student ;  lastly,  for  the 
marked  revival  of  attention  to  it  in  the  last  half  century. 
Viewed  philosophically  the  object  that  he  set  before  himself 
was  synthetical  and  constructive.  Accepting,  that  is,  the 
elements  offered  him  by  the  past  as  adequate,  he  aimed  at 
such  a  combination  and  modification  of  them  as  should  be 
satisfactory  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  statesman.  In 
this  as  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  it  was  a 
systematic  construction  that  he  wished  to  leave  behind  him  ; 
but — I  speak  with  great  hesitation  on  such  a  subject — in 
this,  more  than  in  the  other  departments,  he  thought  his 
construction  in  its  leading  features  final.  That  he  was  wrong 
in  such  an  idea  need  scarcely  be  stated.  His  attempt  at  a 
synthesis  was  premature,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  its 
philosophical  value.  It  was  an  important  gain,  that  in 
political  science  an  account  should  be  taken  of  the  results 
attained,  and  that  that  science  should  be  made  to  take  its 
place  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences — in  other  words,  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  great  system  of  philosophy.  Aristotle 
was  the  first  adequately  to  conceive  this  elaboration  as  the 
great  problem  proposed  to  the  intellect  of  man,  and  it  is  this 
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conception  which  constitutes  one  of  his  main  claims  to  the 
philosophical  pre-eminence  which  he  holds  by  the  very 
general  consent  of  mankind. 

I  need  not  go  through  the  historical  argument  to  show 
that  his  attempt  was  premature.  I  need  but  point  out  that 
Macedon  failed  to  offer  to  the  world  a  sufficient  organisation, 
and  that  though  the  conquests  of  Alexander  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  Greek  civilisation,  the  break  up  of  his  empire 
after  his  death,  and  the  terrible  struggles  consequent  there- 
upon, contributed,  together  with  internal  decay,  to  a  quite 
proportionate  diminution  of  its  internal  vigour.  We  see  that 
other  powers,  then  out  of  the  range  of  observation,  had  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  and  that  Greece  in  her  exhaustion  had 
to  repose  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  We  can  trace  in  the 
two  thousand  years  that  have  passed  since  the  great  attempt 
of  Aristotle  at  a  political  construction,  the  growth  of  new 
elements  which  must  powerfully  modify  such  a  construction 
in  all  but  its  fundamental  ideas. 

For  instance,  to  take  two  capital  points, — first,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes;  secondly,  the  question  of  religion 
and  the  spiritual  power.  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  at 
present  on  the  question  of  slavery,  but  it  is  clear  from  our 
after-experience  that  slavery  is  not  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  industrial  classes,  any  more  than  it  was  their  universal 
condition  even  in  Aristotle's  time.  The  recurrence  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Politics  of  the  problem,  What  should  be  the 
place  allotted  in  the  state  to  the  free  artisan  ?  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  acceptance  of  slavery  as  an  institution  did  not, 
even  for  him,  clear  the  subject  of  the  labourer  of  all  difficulties. 
And  we  can  trace  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  discussions  on 
the  right  social  organisation  of  the  proletariate,  in  the  brief 
but  repeated  remarks  of  Aristotle  on  the  /Sdvava-oi,  or  artisan 
population,  which  this  recurring  question  drew  from  him. 
For  the  second  point,  that  of  religion  and  the  spiritual  power, 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  in  limine.  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  socially  and  politically  considered,  we  are  in 
possession  of  Aristotle's  views,  we  have  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  treatment  of  the  educational  question.  We  see 
that  he  acquiesced  in  the  polytheism  of  his  day  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  that  on  various  occasions  he  connects 
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his  regulations  with  it,  by  placing  them  under  its  sanction. 
He  acquiesces,  but  we  do  not  gather  that  he  goes  farther. 
Any  active  influence  of  the  gods  in  the  affairs  of  man,  whether 
viewed  socially  or  individually,  he  would  seem  not  to  allow. 
Such  is  the  natural  inference  from  his  statements  in  the 
Ethics  and  Politics,  Intent  on  systematizing  the  conceptions 
of  man  relative  to  the  world  without,  relative  to  his  own 
nature,  and  to  the  arrangements  of  society,  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  gods  assume  with  him  a  secondary  importance, 
or  rather  are  practically  ignored. 

But  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  power  the  case  is 
different.  Intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  question  of 
education,  it  may  be  that  had  we  his  full  treatment  of  educa- 
tion we  should,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  have  at  the 
same  time  a  spiritual  power  constituted.  As  it  is,  his  con- 
struction remained  essentially  temporal,  and  the  constitution 
of  an  independent  spiritual  power  side  by  side  with  the 
temporal,  was  left  for  the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  work  then  done  remains  in  principle  true,  though  the 
altered  conditions  of  society  require  its  complete  modification 
in  all  but  its  principle. 

I  have  treated  then  of  the  primary  intention  and  direct 
application  of  the  Politics.  I  have  also  touched  on  their  his- 
torical interest  and  the  degree  to  which  the  lessons  contained 
in  the  work  are  now  applicable.  But  I  would  not  rest  my 
advocacy  of  their  study  on  these  grounds  alone,  but  strictly* 
on  the  more  definite  one  that  they  are  the  first  great  sys- 
tematic work  on  Political  Science,  and  that  that  science,  as 
every  other,  requires  for  its  proper  study  that  it  should  be 
studied  historically,  and  traced  from  its  origin  downwards. 
By  so  doing  we  see  the  various  problems  arise,  and  are  led  to 
no  fanciful,  a  priori,  reconstruction  of  society,  but  to  watch 
its  actual  construction  as  the  records  of  history  reveal  it  to 
us.  The  easier  problem  precedes  the  harder,  the  simpler  the 
more  complex.  Of  course  our  first  notions  of  politics  will  be 
derived  from  the  state  of  things  around  us,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  have  grown  up ;  but  the  scientific  correction  of 
these  first  notions  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  man  so  far  as  it 
presents  a  connected  series  of  events,  combined  with   the 
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study  of  the  great  works  which  at  different  periods  have  been 
written  with  the  object  of  eliciting  from  past  history  and 
registering  for  future  guidance  its  lessons  on  man  and  on 
society.  Such  works  are  but  rare.  There  is  no  one  before  our 
own  day  comparable  to  that  of  Aristotle.  In  fact,  since  his 
time  the  student  of  political  science  will  find,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  more  direct  instruction  in  the  works -of  the  prin- 
cipal historians  than  in  writers  who  have  specifically  treated 
of  politics.  This  at  least  is  the  conclusion  I  have  been  led 
to  form  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  works  of  later  writers, 
and  I  have  found  nothing  to  modify  it  in  the  criticisms  of 
others. 

There  is  one  point  more  on  which  I  would  touch  in  the 
most  general  manner,  and  with  it  conclude  this  introduction. 
In  it  my  only  object  has  been  to  throw  light  on  Aristotle's 
general  view,  and  the  position  he  holds  in  the  ranks  of 
political  philosophers.  It  is  with  the  same  object  that  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  essentially 
relative  in  his  judgments.  All  institutions  are  weighed  by 
him  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed ;  not  with  reference  to  any 
absolute  standard.  This  is  true  of  both  parts  of  his  political 
treatise — of  the  Ethics  no  less  than  of  the  Politics;  and  if 
true  of  the  former,  it  seems  to  me  a  natural  consequence 
that  it  should  be  true  of  the  latter.  The  domain  of  morality 
is  generally  considered  less  relative  than  that  of  political 
science.  It  is,  in  fact  the  stronghold  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
Hut  this  is  a  consideration  for  the  editor  of  the  Ethics.  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  point  in  consequence  of  the 
very  general  neglect  of  this  relative  point  of  view  in  all 
historical  questions, — a  neglect  which  appears  to  me  to 
make  false  historical  judgments  prevalent  amongst  us,  and 
to  vitiate,  consequently,  the  reasonings  on  the  science  which 
can  rest  on  no  other  basis  than  sound  historical  conclusions. 
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ESSAYS.— I.  SLAVERY. 

on  fi€v  Toivvv  ci<ri  <f>v<r€i  rtvc9  oi  /tcv  IKfvB^poi  ol  8c  SovXoi,  <f>ay€p6vf  ol% 

KoX  (rVfl<f>€p€l.  TO  SovXcVClV  KOI  SuCOlOl/  COTt. 1.   V.    11. 

The  judgment  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  slavery  has  excited 
more  attention  than  most  of  his  other  opinions.  It  rests  on 
the  inequality  which,  as  a  fact,  exists  among  men.  It  rests 
further  on  an  alleged  inequality,  which  however  is  his- 
torically also  a  fact,  existing  between  the  various  races  of 
men.  In  its  most  concrete  form  it  rests,  lastly,  on  the  pre- 
sumed superiority  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  all  others,  but 
most  especially  to  the  eastern  nations  with  which  it  was 
in  contact.  For  Aristotle  would  appear  to  allow  a  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  the  Asiatic  nations  and  the 
European.  He  distinguishes  them  in  character,  and  keeping 
this  distinction  in  mind,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  the 
inference  that,  whilst  he  would  defend  the  conquest  of  the 
barbarous  neighbours  of  Greece  in  Europe  on  the  ground 
of  the  advantage  such  conquest  would  confer  on  them  by  an 
amalgamation  with  their  conquerors,  and  as  it  were  an 
adoption  into  their  higher  civilization,  he  would  vindicate 
the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  nations  from  a  less  liberal  point 
of  view  than  that  of  Alexander,  as  the  conquest  of  those  who 
were  naturally  and  essentially  slaves,  and  who  would  find 
their  advantage  in  a  wisely  regulated  but  perpetual  servitude. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  state  the  grounds  of  Aristotle's 
judgment,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  it  with 
greater  minuteness.  Elsewhere  I  have  indicated  what  I 
consider  its  erroneous  assumptions.  It  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows  that  I  do  not  sympathise  with  the  unsparing 
censure  it  has  drawn  upon  him. 

We  revolt  so  much  from  slavery,  and  so  justly  also  from 
it  in  its  modern  form,  that  we  need  to  call  in  our  historical, 
relative  judgment  to  estimate  it  more  favourably  at  any 
time  or  under  any  form.     Such  historical  judgment  would 
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make  us  hesitate  in  our  absolute  r^robation  of  it  with^ 
reference  to  antiquity.  For  it  would  lead  us  biKck  to  periods 
anterior  to  any  written  history,  anterior  to  an3rthing  that 
can  be  called  civilisation,  periods  on  which  but  little  direct 
light  is  thrown,  but  which  we  can  judge  in  .some  measure  by 
a  comparative  view  of  the  different  «tag€»  of  progress  to 
which  different  branches  of  the  human  race  have  attaiired. 
We  can  make  the  study  of  the  present  aid  us  in.  forming  a 
conception  of  the  most  remote  past  to  which  we  can  ascend. 
It  would  lead  us  back  to  the  hunter  tribes,  which  present 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  man's  ^xistenm.  We  lAiould 
find  these  tribes  perpetually  at  war  one  with  the  other,  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  mode  of  life.  For  the 
hunter  tribe  requires  a  v^y  large  area  from  which  to  draw 
subsistence,  and  any  intruder  on  that  lu^a  is  an  enemy,  not 
on  any  fanciful  ground,  but  as  threatening  the  previous 
occupant  with .  starvation.  War,  in  such  times  and  undet ' 
such  conditions,  is  internecine.  In  the  lowest  form  of  life 
it  is  more ;  the  human  rival  is  the  food  of  his  conqueror. 

The  first  step  out  of  this  sta^e  of  tibsi^  is  taken  when 
the  prisoner  is  not  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  kept  and  made 
useful  to  his  conqueror.  And  the  value  of  the  instrument, 
man,  once  discovered,  the  mitigation  of  war  is  immediate. 
Its  internecine  character  is  laid  aside  and  conquest  becomes 
its  object.  The  slave  taken  in  war  tends  his  master's  flocks, 
if  his  conqueror  be  one  of  a  tribe  whose  mode  of  existence 
has  passed  into  the  nomad  and  pastoral  stage.  Or  if  the 
circumstances  of  his  conqueror  have  led  him  to  a  sedentary 
life ;  if  the  hunter  Nimrod  has  made  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  Babel,  then  the  tribes  subdued  till  the  earth,  and 
build  cities,  and  rapidly  become  a  civilised  nation,  such  as 
Babylon,  Egypt,  India,  or  China. 

As  civilisation  advanced,  and  states  became  organised, 
and  the  wants  of  man,  material  and  intellectual,  increased, 
there  was  needed  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  class  which 
labours,  for  all  higher  forms  of  society  require  such  a  class  as 
a  basis  to  secure  leisure  and  that  advancement  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  race  which  is  impossible  unless  leisure  be 
secured  to  a  portion.  But  in  a  state  of  society  of  which  war 
was  the  characteristic,  the  labouring  class  could  not  maintain 
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itself  in  security  if  independent.  It  needed  the  closer  bond 
which  connects  the  master  and  his  slave.  It  could  not  exist 
under  the  slacker  connection  that  exists  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed. 

Hence  slavery  which  in  the  earliest  times  had  been  the 
mitigation  of  war,  could  not  for  a  long  period  cease  to  be  the 
general  condition  of  labour.  It  must  be  accepted  as  an 
institution.  It  must  as  such  be  brought  within  the  con- 
sideration of  society,  and  so  regularised  and  modified,  partly 
by  positive  law,  partly  by  the  stronger  force  of  custom,  as  to 
lose  its  more  repulsive  character.  The  existence  of  the  slave 
must  be  made  tolerable  to  him,  or  the  society  which  rested 
on  slavery,  in  which  slaves  were  the  vast  numerical  majority, 
could  never  have  been  safe  for  an  hour.  And  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  show 
that  these  results  were  attained.  Let  the  most  be  made  of 
objections,  let  the  evils  inherent  in  slavery  be  put  at  their 
highest  amount,  after  all  is  said,  it  is  difficult  to  look  on  the 
conclusion  as  doubtful :  that,  relatively  to  the  times  in  which 
it  was  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
slavery  was  defensible.  It  is  a  conclusion  warranted  by  the 
general  tone  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece,  historians  and 
philosophers.  It  is  warranted  by  the  dramatic  writers  of 
Rome.  It  is  warranted  lastly  by  the  more  than  acquiescence 
in  the  condition  of  the  slave  which  was  given  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  by  St.  Paul  himself.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
hint  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  reprobation  of  slavery.  It 
is  accepted  as  a  fact. 

And,  based  on  this  relative  view,  it  is  a  conclusion  which 
need  in  no  sense  shock  us.  For  it  affords  not  a  shadow  of 
support  to  slavery  such  as,  till  lately,  existed  in  our  own 
colonies,  and  existed,  it  should  be  remembered,  without  in 
the  least  jarring  on  the  ideas  of  morality  then  prevailing  in 
England.  For  there  are  few  questions  on  which  public 
morality  has  undergone  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time. 
And  it  is,  of  course,  evident  that  slavery,  such  as  it  still  exists 
(1885)  in  North  or  South  America,  receives  also  no  support 
from  the  conclusion  adopted  above.  The  only  fair  analogy  to 
the  slavery  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
is  still  prevalent  in  Asia,  where  the  evils  of  West  Indian  or 
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American  slavery  are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slaves  is  accepted  by  both,  as  being,  in  Aristotle's 
words,  at  once  light  and  for  the  common  interest. 

But  if  we  wish  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  seek  for  an 
analogy  in  ancient  times  to  modern  slavery,  we  have  a  safe 
guide  to  follow.  The  various  outbreaks,  known  in  Roman 
history  as  servile  wars,  whose  chief  seat  was  Sicily,  are  a 
sufficient  indication.  For  they  point  to  a  condition  of  things 
which  was  intolerable  to  the  slave.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  When  brought  into  immedi- 
ate personal  contact  with  their  masters  and  congregated  in 
large  masses  as  they  were  in  a  town  like  Rome,  motives  of 
human  feeling,  the  common  charities  of  life,  conspired  with 
the  dictates  of  interest  to  soften  the  relation.  At  its  best  it 
is  a  dangerous  relation,  dangerous  to  the  master  as  a  moral 
being,  dangerous  to  the  slave  from  his  exposure  to  every 
caprice.  But  in  the  large  towns  there  were  not  wanting 
checks  to  mitigate  this  danger.  The  case  was  different  on 
the  latifundia  of  the  Roman  nobles,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  corn  plantations  of  Sicily.  The  population  there  was 
slave,  and  there  was  no  check  on  the  misuse  of  their  power 
by  the  agents  or  masters  who  superintended  them.  And 
there  was  no  intercourse,  no  sense  of  a  connection  to  soften 
the  inherent  hardships  of  their  condition.  They  revolted  once 
and  again,  and  there  was  a  danger  lest  their  revolt  should 
spread,  lest  throughout  the  Roman  world  the  slave  population 
should  feel  that  it  had  a  common  cause.  There  are  statements 
which  show  that  this  danger  was  not  imaginary.  But  it 
passed  over,  and  civilisation  escaped  the  curse  which  would 
have  been  entailed  by  a  premature  break-up  of  the  system  of 
slavery. 

It  was  a  system  which  could  not  be  the  ultimatum  of  the 
labouring  portion  of  humanity.  But  before  it  could  whole- 
somely cease,  that  which  was  to  replace  it  must  in  some 
degree  have  gained  the  requisite  strength.  Till  that  time 
came,  all  that  was  admissible  was  to  introduce  all  possible 
alleviations,  and  the  legislation  of  Rome  shows  us  that  such 
alleviations  were  from  time  to  time  introduced.  It  was 
Gibbon  who  remarked  that  the  closing  of  the  period  of  con- 
quest,   and   the   consequent   closing   of  the   importation  of 
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fresh  slaves,  made  it  necessary  to  treat  the  slaves  actually 
possessed  with  greater  care.  Where  all  hope  of  supply  from 
without  had  ceased,  the  only  thing  left  was  to  deal  with  the 
existing  slave  population  in  such  a  way  that  its  numbers 
might  be  maintained  at  a  level  adequate  to  the  demand. 

And  in  Aristotle  himself  we  find  suggested  one  of  the 
greatest  alleviations  of  which  slavery  is  susceptible.  There 
ought  to  be  held  out  to  the  slave,  he  says,  the  hope  of  liberty 
as  the  reward  of  his  service.  Thus,  by  a  gradual  infil- 
tration, the  slave  population  might  pass  into  the  free.  It 
did  so  at  Rome  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  freed  men. 
And  the  position  of  freed  men  at  Rome  in  the  later  republic 
and  even  more  under  the  empire,  was  such  that  the  prospect 
of  reaching  it  must  have  been  a  great  inducement  to  the 
slaves  to  acquiesce  in  their  present  lot.  And  it  would  be  an 
inducement  which  would  have  most  weight  with  the  highest 
class  of  slaves. 

In  the  progress  of  events  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  in  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  But  there  were  two  classes  of  slaves — and  there 
are  two  classes  of  labourers.  There  was  the  class  that 
answers  to  our  industrial  population.  There  was  the  other 
that  answers  to  our  domestic  servants.  And  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  industrial  population, 
agricultural  or  artisan,  is  wholly  enfranchised,  and  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  it  presents  to  the  statesman  admit  of  no 
solution  but  such  as  is  compatible  with  their  forming  an 
integral  and  most  important  portion  of  the  body  politic. 
They  are  free  citizens,  and  their  numbers  must  give  them 
in  the  last  resort  the  deciding  power.  All  attempts  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion  seem  to  me  illusory — all  devices 
to  avert  it — ra  okiyapxiKa  crot^/Ltara — seem  to  me  contemptible. 
Right  education  must  teach  them  the  true  use  of  their  power, 
their  true  freedom.  The  removal  of  all  their  ^ievances, 
social  and  political,  must  combine  with  a  wiser  spirit  in  the 
other  classes  to  soften  their  feelings  and  lead  them  morally 
to  accept  their  position  with  its  balanced  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  But  their  freedom  must  be  acknowledged — 
their  power  must  be  reckoned  with.  On  the  wise  recog- 
nition of  this  conclusion  depends  much  of  our  immediate 
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future.  But  this  wise  recognition  seems  almost  beyond 
hope  when  we  contemplate  the  alternations  of  blindness  and 
stupefying  terror  which  the  ruling  classes  are  subject  to, 
according  as  the  substratum  of  the  social  order  seems  quiet 
or  disturbed.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  of  political  society  bears 
on  it  a  population  of  a  truly  Neapolitan  character. 

The  other  class,  that  of  domestic  servants,  offers  diffi- 
culties of  a  widely  different  kind.  They  are  in  one  sense 
members  of  the  family,  but  the  connection  is  very  loose. 
This  social  evil  was  touched  upon  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  the 
remedy,  or  one  remedy,  lay  in  greater  permanence  of  the 
relation  between  masters  and  servants.  But  it  would  seem 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  that  the  evil  must  increase  to 
such  a  point  as  to  force  attention  before  any  remedy  will  be 
thought  of.  It  would,  however,  seem  great  enough  already. 
If  England  is  to  follow  in  the  track  of  New  England,  and 
the  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  character  is  to  go  on 
developing  itself  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusions,  then  any 
healthy  condition  of  domestic  service  seems  hopeless.  For  it 
is  assumed  to  be  a  disgraceful  condition,  a  limited  servitude, 
from  which  every  one  should  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  the  reckless  treatment  of  servants  by  their  masters  has 
been,  I  believe,  the  source  of  this  feeling,  so  far  as  it  exists 
amongst  us.  Yet  surely  the  relation  in  itself  is  not  an 
unsound  one,  it  is  right  and  expedient  for  both  parties.  It 
wants  but  due  consideration  to  make  it,  what  it  seems 
naturally  to  be,  an  integral  part  of  our  domestic  institutions. 
But  its  revision  will  depend  on  far  wider  questions — on  a 
revision  in  fact  of  the  moral  standard  of  the  nation,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  gradual  course  of  events.  In  shaking  off  the 
fetters  which  had  rested  on  labour,  and  which  had  become 
painful,  doctrines  have  been  fostered  of  absolute  independ- 
ence, which,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  must  be 
laid  aside  when  the  work  of  construction  shall  begin.  They 
have  been  useful  I  mean  in  shaking  unsound  theories  of 
dependence,  but  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  sound. 
I  am  aware  that  writers  of  ability  seem  by  their  language, 
to  aim  at  an  extinction  or  a  compression  within  the  very 
narrowest  limits  of  this  particular  relation  of  master  and 
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servant.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  not  less  than  that 
of  the  richer  classes,  such  tendencies  shoul4  be  resisted. 
The  first  change,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  come  firom 
the  master's  side,  whereas  the  contrary  is  always  assumed. 
Yet  surely  the  main  burden  of  society  should  rest  on  its 
stronger  members.  With  us  it  has  been  recklessly  thrown 
on  the  weaker.  In  the  revival  or  the  creation  of  the  sense 
of  social  duty  in  the  great  majority  of  the  rich,  who,  as  rich, 
are  socially  strong — in  the  creation  of  the  feeling  that  by  their 
position  they  are  under  the  obligation  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  the  poorer  classes — in  this  lies  the  true  remedy 
for  the  social  evil  on  which  I  have  been  touching.  To  create 
this  feeling  directly  seems,  in  the  present  deadness  on  such 
matters,  almost  hopeless.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  will  come 
from  the  temporary  and  provisional  strengthening  of  the 
poorer,  and  if  somewhat  hopeless  on  other  points,  we  may  be 
very  confident  on  this,  that  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  the 
strength  that  they  may  need  for  the  enforcement  of  any  social 
changes  that  shall  be  found  imperatively  needed.  The  danger 
lies  not  in  their  wanting  strength  but  in  their  wanting 
guidance,  such  guidance  as  would  be  given  by  a  matured  and 
moderate  estimate  of  the  ameliorations  compatible  with  their 
position. 


1 1. —ARISTOTLE    AND   PLATO. 

(See  PoL  II.  vi.  22.) 

I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  dictum  of  Coleridge, 
that  every  man  is  born  either  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist. 
But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  at  present  two  schools  amongst 
those  who  read  and  think  on  such  matters.  Amongst  the 
classically-educated  there  is  a  reaction  I  think  in  favour  of 
Plato,  and  against  the  philosophical  superiority  of  Aristotle. 
Not  that  such  reaction  leads  in  most  cases  to  the  pure  and 
simple  acceptance  of  Plato's  philosophical  system.  That  is 
nearly  impossible  except  for  some  minds  singularly  trained. 
But  it  does  lead  them  to  estimate  him  very  highly,  and  to 
shrink  from  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  even  upon  his  political 
philosophy,  as  unworthily  conceived.     And  to  say  nothing  of 
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this  conflict  of  opinion,  there  is  the  real  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  subject.  This  is  such  that  I  shall  touch  but  very  lightly 
upon  it, — ^the  more  lightly,  inasmuch  as  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  clear  which  side  I  adopt  in  the  points  under 
discussion.  And  of  course  I  confine  myself  to  the  political 
and  social  side  of  the  question. 

M.  Brandis  has  remarked  that  there  is  much  more  agree- 
ment between  the  two  philosophically  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  that  it  is  more  in  the  method  of  reaching  and  sup- 
porting their  conclusions,  than  in  the  conclusions  themselves, 
that  they  differ.  I  should  imagine  that  on  no  point  is  their 
difference  much  more  strongly  marked  than  on  the  questions 
of  political  science.  And  yet  even  here  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable agreement.  It  is  true  that  whilst  the  origin  of 
society  is  found  by  Plato  in  the  wants  of  man,  Aristotle 
makes  those  wants  only  the  occasion.  He  insists  upon  the 
truth,  neglected  or  not  seen  by  Plato,  that  man's  nature  is 
essentially  social,  that  society  is  so  necessaiy  to  man,  that 
even  if  all  that  is  generally  meant  by  the  term  ^'wants'' 
were  supplied, — ^if  men,  that  is,  were  materially  independent 
of  one  another, — still  they  would  crave  the  social  union. 
But  this  difference  noted,  most  of  the  more  leading  questions 
that  occur  in  political  science  are  either  explicitly  or  impli- 
citly answered  in  the  same  way  by  both.  Plato  does  not, 
any  more  than  Aristotle,  recoil  from  slavery;  nor  are  his 
views  on  war  essentially  different.  Both  agree  on  the 
necessity  for  leisure  as  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  freeman's 
existence.  In  neither  is  there  any  allowance  for  the  industrial 
population.  Both  are  equally  republican.  Both  are  equally 
conscious  of  the  Hellenic  superiority.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
the  general  tendency  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  the 
difference  between  them  becomes  striking.  And  it  is  to  this 
difference  of  tendency  that  may  be  traced  that  divergence  on 
some  two  or  three  fundamental  points  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  criticism  of  Aristotle. 

I  imagine  that  they  would  both  have  allowed  that  much 
greater  power  was  wielded  by  the  legislator  than  is  consistent 
with  our  ideas.  They  thought  society  eminently  modifiable, 
a  thing  to  be  fashioned  a  priori  and  at  pleasure.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  anywhere  definitely  stated,  but  some  such 
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view  seems  to  He  at  the  root  of  many  of  their  positions, 
exercising  an  influence  over  their  conclusions,  even  though 
never  drawn  into  consciousness  and  fully  examined.  It  is 
an  idea  which  derived  considerable  countenance  from  Greek 
experience,  an  idea  which  has  been  powerful  at  all  times, 
and  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  exploded  even  now. 

But  though  so  far  both  were  agreed,  Aristotle's  sounder 
judgment  emancipated  him  much  the  more  fully  from  the 
consequences  of  this  idea.  The  evils  of  existing  states  escaped ' 
neither  the  one  nor  the  oth^r,  but  Plato  was  led  by  his  sense 
of  them  to  sketch  out  an  entire  remodelling  of  society,  a 
change  reaching  to  its  very  foundation.  Ignoring  the 
experience  of  the  past,  he  aspired  after  a  purely  ideal  state, 
and  thought  that  what  may  be  called  the  facts  of  human 
society  could  be  bent  to  suit  that  state;  that  in  short  the 
phenomena  of  society,  such  as  he  witnessed  them,  were 
accidental  and  not  permanent.  Hence  his  attack  on  the 
family  by  his  advocacy  of  community  of  wives,  his  attack  on 
property  by  his  advocacy  of  community  of  goods.  For  why 
should  these  two  ideas  of  family  and  property  not  be  like  the 
rest,  subject  to  modification  ? 

It  is  a  dream  which,  in  later  times  and  in  modern  garb, 
exposes  those  who  indulge  in  it  to  all  kinds  of  hostility,  with 
no  allowance  for  its  attractions,  or  for  the  nobler  elements  it 
contains.  It  would  expose  Plato  to  the  same  attacks,  on  the 
grounds  generally  taken  of  coarse  and  sensual  morality,  &c., 
were  it  not  for  the  traditional  reverence  with  which  his  name 
is  regarded,  and  for  the  admiration  we  feel  for  his  eloquence. 
I  do  not  sympathise  with  the  abuse  poured  on  the  modem 
expositors  of  such  doctrines ;  but  I  can  sympathise  with  the 
refutation  of  them  in  their  ancient  garb  which,  calmly  ex- 
pressed, we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  as  I  could  sympa- 
thise with  a  modern  one  of  the  same  character. 

I  content  myself  then  with  thus  merely  pointing  out  the 
agreement  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  many  of  their  particular 
conclusions,  their  disagreement  in  the  general  bearing  of 
their  political  philosophy.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  leaving  wholly  untouched,  though  it  has 
been  so  largely  discussed,  and  with  so  little  result  as  to  make 
it  uninviting. 
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The  personal  relations  of  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
friendly,  and  I  see  no  trace  of  any  ill-feeling  in  the  criticisms 
of  Aristotle. 

Mr.  Maurice  says  that  Aristotle  felt  there  was  something 
in  Plato  which  he  could  not  understand.  Such  language 
implies  that  Aristotle  was  conscious  of  some  inferiority.  It 
is  said  that  he  acknowledged  that  the  beauty  of  Plato's  dia- 
logue was  beyond  his  power  to  rival.  But  with  reference  to 
his  conclusions  I  know  of  no  warrant  for  Mr.  Maurice's 
opinion.  I  know  of  nothing  which  is  calculated  to  shake  the 
conviction  that  Aristotle  judged  Plato  with  the  composure  of 
a  superior  mind,  tha.t  he  honoured  and  loved  the  man,  but 
that  he  felt  that  his  system  was  inadequate  and  rested  on  a 
feeble  basis;  that  without  any  undue  self-assertion  he  felt 
that  his  own  grasp  of  truth,  his  own  mastery  of  human 
knowledge,  enabled  him  to  offer  a  firmer  basis  and  a  more 
satisfactory  system.  And  the  judgment  of  posterity  has 
ratified  his  supremacy  and  accepted  the  position  justly 
assigned  to  him  by  Dante,  as — il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno. 


III.— MONARCHY. 
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This  is  the  great  question  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It  is 
the  difficulty  in  monarchical  government  wherever  the  word 
is  used  properly,  where  the  king  governs  and  does  not 
merely  reign.  In  a  system  of  constitutional  fictions  like  our 
own,  an  aristocratical  republic,  presenting  for  certain  unde- 
fined objects  a  monarchical  front  to  the  world,  the  question 
is  not  so  important.  Its  importance  in  this  latter  case  varies 
with  the  varying  ideas  of  society,  which  will  increase  or  limit 
the  influence  of  the  sovereign. 

But  in  the  case  of  monarchy  proper,  the  difficulty  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  form  alto- 
gether as  soon  as  the  political  experience  of  the  nation 
rejecting  it  is  sufficient  for  the  change.  The  vicious  element 
in  the  system  is  incurable.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  bound  up 
with    the   idea  of  monarchy  that   it  should   be  hereditary. 
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Elective  monarchies  are  practically  an  idea  of  the  past, 
though  the  experience  of  that  past  is  not  so  wholly  unfavour- 
able to  them  as  is  generally  supposed.  Compare  Sismondi — 
Etudes  Sociales  sur  les  Constitutions  des  Peuples  Itbres,  p.  149 
and  foil.  (Ed.  1836,  Brussels). 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  in  certain  cases,  the  danger  with 
regard  to  the  successor  was  met  by  adoption,  as  in  the  case 
of  Trajan  adopted  by  Nerva.  But  though  not  singular,  it 
was  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  the  philosophic  Marcus 
Antoninus  himself  left  Commodus  as  his  successor.  But 
to  us  as  to  Aristotle  the  question  is,  in  the  main,  one  of 
theoretic  and  past  interest.  It  is  not.  probable  that  the 
Russian  type  will  spread  over  Western  Europe,  or  at  any 
rate  that  it  could  be  durable,  if  for  argument's  sake  we 
allowed  that  its  success  for  a  time  was  not  beyond  reasonable 
probability.  The  more  interesting  question  is,  how  long  the 
various  forms  in  Western  Europe  that  affect  a  monarchical 
exterior,  an  Empire  in  France,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Piedmont,  with  the  other 
powers  of  Western  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  most  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  very  critical 
position,  how  long  they  will  hold  their  present  position, 
what  elements  of  strength  they  have,  what  powers  dormant 
to  remedy  the  apparent  weakness  of  their  position.  But  to 
state  the  question  is  all  that  I  wish  to  do  here. 


In  the  foregoing  note  I  have  already  briefly  touched  on 
the  question  of  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Of  course  it  is  competent  to  any  one  to  use 
the  term  monarchy,  without  combining  with  it  in  his  mind 
the  idea  represented  by  the  word  hereditary.  But  in  our 
common  language,  and  in  our  thoughts,  the  two  ideas  are 
I  believe  invariably  connected,  so  that,  when  we  wish  to 
signify  any  other  than  hereditary  monarchy,  we  add  a  dis- 
tinctive epithet. 

It  is  then  monarchy,  in  this  its  common  sense,  and  as 
expressive  of  the  government  really  of  one  man,  which  he 
can  and  does  leave,  as  other  property  is  left,  to  his  son, 
without   reference   to  the   qualification  of  that   son ;   it   is 
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monarchy  in  this  sense,  that  is,  I  think,  an  idea  of  the  past. 
It  has  been,  ever  in  the  past,  a  fruitful  source  of  political 
convulsions,  and  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  the  present  are 
not  calculated  to  diminish  its  inherent  dangers.  I  have  no 
wish  to  treat  in  this  place  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
common  opinion  of  Western  Europe  is  setting  so  strongly 
against  this  peculiar  institution  that  it  is  not  likely  to  em- 
barrass political  progress,  and  in  our  own  country,  where  it 
has  apparently  a  firmer  hold  than  elsewhere,  as  a  real  govern- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  indispensable,  the  anomaly  we 
present  will  have  a  more  uncertain  tenure. 

To  return  to  monarchy  proper;  the  government  of  one 
man  wielding,  not  nominally  but  really,  the  whole  executive 
power ;  owning  no  constitutional  check,  but  controlled  only 
by  that  from  which  no  one  can  exempt  himself,  the  in- 
fluences of  opinion,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  not  the 
theoretic,  but  the  actual  head  of  the  state ;  securing  unity  to 
its  policy  and  the  due  responsibility  of  all  subordinate  func- 
tionaries ;  such  a  power  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  trusted 
to  the  accidents  of  hereditary  succession.  Like  the  fiefs  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  requires  the  full  energy  of  a  man ;  it  is 
the  highest  function  of  society  and  must  not  be  entrusted  to 
incapable  hands,  under  penalty  of  the  disruption  of  that 
society.  Its  delegation  therefore  must  be  an  act  of  de- 
liberate judgment,  not  left  to  chance. 

Such  a  power  is  one  to  which  the  objections  are  numerous 
and  palpable.  And  yet  such  a  power  as  I  have  described 
seems  to  be  required  under  the  present  conditions  of  society. 
The  problem  is  then  to  secure  it  and  free  it  from  its  obvious 
dangers.  This  must  be  done  in  the  first  place  by  stripping 
it  of  its  hereditary  character.  The  power  must  be  mono- 
cratic,  not  monarchical.  It  must  be  that  is  the  personal 
power  vested  in  a  dictator,  which  he  holds  by  commission 
from  the  state  avowedly  and  in  trust  for  the  state,  not  as  an 
heirloom  in  his  family ;  a  power  by  its  very  supposition  pro- 
visional,— *  ad  tempus,'  to  meet  certain  emergencies,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  a  transitional  state, — and  not  permanent ;  a 
power  which  the  holder  may  if  necessary  transmit,  but  may 
transmit  only  to  one  competent  to  wield  it,  one  like  himself 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and  faculties.     It  is  the  dictator- 
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ship  of  Roman  history,  only  not  in  its  earlier  form  of  adapta- 
tion to  some  very  temporary  need,  but  in  its  later  form  as 
modified  by  Sulla  and  by  Caesar.  Under  that  later  form  it 
was  the  concentration  of  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  for  his  lifetime,  and  though  the  tendency  then  was 
to  make  it  hereditary,  still  none  of  those  who  held  it  would 
have  admitted  a  question  of  his  power  to  thwart  this  tendency 
by  choosing  his  successor.  The  substitution  of  the  adoptive 
for  the  hereditary  principle  was  felt  to  be  only  the  perfecting 
of  the  system. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  monocratic,  dictatorial 
power  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  seems  desirable  at 
present.  It  is  delicate  ground  I  am  aware,  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  there  is  adequate  reason  for  this  opinion.  I  know  not 
what  judgment  others  form  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
England,  but  there  are  two  features  in  that  state  which 
seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion  above  given.  The 
one  is  the  effeteness  of  our  present  system.  This  is  shown 
by  the  incompetency  of  the  classes  in  whom  it  places  power 
to  produce  rulers  of  any  sufficient  ability.  This  incompe- 
tency seems  admitted  by  all.  It  is  the  remedy  that  is  dis- 
puted. Nor  does  the  evil  extend  only  to  the  governing 
classes.  The  other  classes,  which  though  hitherto  excluded 
from,  are  yet  considered  as  admissible  to,  political  power, 
are  equally  struck  with  this  paralysis.  This  proceeds  in 
great  measure  from  the  absence  of  any  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  their  position,  or  in  other  words  from  the  absence 
of  any  political  convictions  different  from  those  entertained 
by  the  governing  classes  whom  they  would  supplant.  They 
think  they  could  manage  matters  better,  they  do  not  see  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  management  but  of  a  change  in 
the  very  conditions  of  government.  Both  are  in  the  main 
agreed  upon  the  ends,  their  difference  as  to  means  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  especially  to  those  who  observe  that 
within  their  own  sphere  the  mercantile  and  commercial  seem 
as  incapable  of  wise  and  successful  conduct  of  their  concerns 
as  the  more  directly  political  classes  are  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

With  reference  to  these  political  classes,  this  result,  this 
incompetency,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     The  influences  of 
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what  is  called  society,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  enlarged  intellectual  ability,  and  still  less 
favourable  to  that  of  the  moral  energy  and  strength  of  con- 
viction which  are  infinitely  more  important  than  the  intellect, 
on  which  in  fact  any  large  intellectual  power  depends.  For 
to  attain  high  political  power  in  England,  I  except  of  course 
those  born  in  the  purple,  a  man  must  devote  himself  for  a 
long  period  to  that  object,  must  play  a  game,  must  push  him- 
self, either  in  so-called  influential  circles,  or  on  the  hustings, 
or  both,  and  the  chances  are  very  strongly  against  him,  the 
improbability  very  strong,  that  when  his  object  is  attained, 
the  character  is  not  warped  or  enfeebled  by  the  length  and 
nature  of  the  struggle.  Such  seems  the  cause,  politically,  of 
the  weakness  which  is  allowed  to  characterise  our  present 
rulers,  or  ruling  classes. 

On  the  other  hand  no  observer  would,  I  suppose,  deny 
that  over  against  these  ruling  classes  there  is  shaping  itself 
a  definite  power.  That  the  majority  of  the  more  thoughtful 
artisans  are  keenly  scrutinising  the  conduct  of  their  governors, 
that  they  are  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  existing  institutions, 
emancipated  from  any  prejudices  in  favour  of  our  monarchical 
fictions,  hostile  to  the  aristocratic  influences  of  our  constitu- 
tion, alien  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
below  the  more  thoughtful  and  educated  stratum  of  this 
society,  there  is  the  vast  mass  of  the  uneducated,  unreflective 
poor,  who  need  but  the  stimulus  of  bad  times  to  ripen  their 
smouldering  into  the  most  active  discontent,  a  mass  on  which 
the  others  can  act  with  great  directness,  and  by  so  acting 
can  call  in  the  momentum  of  numbers  to  give  irresistible 
weight  to  their  own  more  calculated  decisions. 

If  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  the  higher  political 
literature  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  the  expression  of  English 
or  foreign  opinion,  is  unanimous,  it  is  on  the  rapid  growth 
and  formidable  character,  formidable  I  mean  to  existing 
institutions,  of  this  opposition.  And  there  is  now  added  an 
element  which,  not  novel  in  character  is  yet  novel  in  degree. 
I  allude  to  the  sympathies,  more  active  now  than  at  any 
recent  period,  and  daily  increasing  in  activity,  between  the 
proletariate  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  In  this  respect 
as  in  others,   the   union  of  Western    Europe   is  becoming 
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intensified,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  movement  may 
be  expected.  But  apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  future, 
the  present  situation  is  eminently  explosive.  The  danger 
has  been  insisted  on  over  and  over  again,  and  no  systematic 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  meet  it.  It  has  certainly  not 
decreased  in  consequence  of  that  neglect.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  considerable  increase  of  late,  the  natural  result  of . 
recent  events. 

Nor  shall  we  have  fully  estimated  the  danger  of  the 
political  situation  of  England  till  we  have  taken  into  account 
another  consideration.  Of  course  two  bodies  standing  in 
such  relation  to  one  another  can  have  no  convictions  in 
common.  Indeed  it  is  only  of  the  second  that  it  can  be  said 
that  it  has  any  conviction  at  all.  The  former  merely  clings 
to  what  is  established  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  insuffici- 
ency, but  with  no  idea  what  to  substitute.  But  any  new 
form  of  society  is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  Such 
new  form  presupposes  for  its  establishment  the  existence  of 
some  unity  of  conviction.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty. 
Considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  ideas  of  the  new 
industrial  society  shall  have  sufficiently  spread  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  construction.  And  during  that  time,  it  is  essential 
for  all  equally  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  discussion  should 
prevail,  in  order  that  those  ideas  may  be  generally  understood 
and  largely  accepted.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  at 
present  we  are  steering  on  to  an  unknown  future  without  any 
conceptions  to  guide  us.  It  is  most  important  that  all  who 
have  any  counsel  to  offer  should  be  allowed  to  offer  it. 

If  such  are  the  phenomena  of  our  actual  society,  or  if 
they  seem  to  any  one  to  be  such,  he  who  so  judges  will  not 
be  averse  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  security  of  order 
and  the  securing  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  progress 
necessary  to  prevent  order  from  becoming  stagnation,  there 
will  be  needed  a  dictatorial  power  sufficiently  representing 
the  interests  of  the  classes  that  are  growing,  and  at  the  same 
time  strong  enough  to  protect  the  weaker  and  decaying — a 
power  able  to  act  as  a  mediator,  under  whose  salutary  com- 
pression quiet  discussion  of  the  difficulties  may  proceed  and 
their  peaceful  solution  be  discovered  without  exposing  society 
to  any  violent  collisions. 
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It  is  from  a  conservative  point  of  view  that  I  advocate  a 
dictatorship — not  conservative  of  course  of  the  present  in- 
stitutions, which  seem  to  have  amply  served  their  time,  to 
have  been  strained  to  the  uttermost  and  to  have  given  under 
the  strain,  to  be  rather  obstacles  to,  than  the  instruments  of, 
further  progress,  but  conservative  of  the  requisite  amount 
of  order. 

But  whilst  this  should  be  one  great  object  of  such  a 
provisional  dictatorship,  there  should  be  at  the  same  time 
unmistakeably  impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  progress. 
To  secure  adhesion  to  it  on  the  part  of  those  whose  adhesion 
alone  is  absolutely  essential,  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat, 
it  must  make  perfectly  clear  this  other  aspect  of  its  position. 
It  must  be  distinctly  seen  that  it  aims  at  no  compression  in 
the  interests  of  the  old  society,  that  it  aims  at  no  bolstering 
up  of  the  older  institutions,  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  and 
practically  initiate  any  changes  which  are  desirable,  and  that 
it  invites  discussion  of  such  changes.  It  must  be  distinctly 
seen  that  whilst  it  prevents  collision  it  does  not  make  its 
prevention  of  that  a  shield  for  a  covert  maintenance  of  the 
power  actually  in  possession,  but  that  its  principal  function 
is  to  facilitate  the  substitution  of  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this:  such  a  power  is  not  without 
example,  but  how  are  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  undeniably 
exposed  to  be  guarded  against  ?  For  after  all  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  a  worthy  choice,  the  dictator 
chosen  may  prove  unworthy,  may  belie  the  experience  which 
justified  the  nomination,  and  change  the  nature  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  ;  or  after  a  right  use  of  it  himself,  he  may 
transmit  it  to  unworthy  hands,  even  whilst  observing  the 
condition  imposed  upon  him,  not  attempting  that  is  to  make 
it  hereditary.  Without  disputing  these  difficulties,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  tend  to  make  them  less  formidable 
than  they  at  first  appear.  Such  a  power  can  only  originate 
in  a  general  conviction  that  it  is  necessary;  a  sufficiently 
general  conviction  that  is  to  make  the  dissidents  in  opinion 
submit,  and  improbable  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  The  acquiescence  of  France  in  its  present 
government,   in  spite  of  the  shock  to  all  republican  sym- 
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pathies  unwisely  given  by  the  substitution  of  the  title  of 
emperor  for  one  more  provisional,  thus  stamping  it  with  a 
dynastic,  hereditary  character,  is  an  instance  which  may 
throw  light  on  our  own  future  course.  Such  a  conviction 
and  acquiescence  would  of  course  diminish  the  dangers 
attendant  on  all  great  political  changes.  It  would  smooth 
the  access  to  power  of  the  dictator,  and  render  it  easier  for 
him  to  exercise  it  beneficially. 

This  preliminary  step  over,  there  are  other  safeguards 
against  perversion  of  the  power.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  inherent  tendency  of  such  a  power,  so  originating  and 
so  acquiesced  in,  to  raise  the  character  of  its  possessor,  and 
make  him  look  on  his  power  in  its  true  light,  as  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  common  welfare.  This  acts  on  characters  of  a 
very  secondary  order,  it  acts  with  redoubled  force  on  those 
of  the  higher. 

A  second  safeguard  I  should  place  in  the  entire  liberty  of 
discussion,  which  such  a  power  must  not  only  tolerate  but 
foster,  a  discussion  of  course  honestly  carried  on.  And  I 
need  hardly  add  that  the  necessary  condition  of  such  an 
honest  discussion  is,  that  each  writer  should  substantiate  his 
writings  by  his  signature.  Anonymous  writing  should  be 
absolutely  illegal,  in  order  that  no  more  than  its  due  weight 
might  attach  to  whatever  is  written.  There  should  be  no 
powerful  literary  corporation  in  which  the  individual  can 
merge  his  individuality,  and  rid  himself  of  his  responsibility. 
Such  discussion,  so  carried  on,  the  dictator  would  have  no 
interest  in  preventing,  nor,  if  he  fancied  that  his  interest 
dictated  its  suppression,  would  he  have  the  power  requisite 
for  its  suppression. 

A  dictatorship,  sprung  from  the  general  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  and  supported  by  the  adhesion  of  the  proletariat, 
or  great  body  of  the  working  classes,  enabled,  as  so  sup- 
ported, to  disregard  the  clamorous  interests  of  the  few  whom 
it  consigned  to  political  insignificance,  would  be,  less  than 
most  governments  of  the  present  day,  liable  to  the  danger  of 
violent  interruption.  For  this  the  extreme  remedy,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  forms,  and  in  the  full  light  of  recent  experi- 
ence we  must  allow  that  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Europe 
offer  no  greater  guarantees  for  stability  than  any  other  form. 
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After  all,  it  is  not  on  a  conviction  of  the  greater  danger 
of  such  a  provisional  power  that  the  resistance  to  its  rise  will 
in  the  main  be  based.  The  aristocracy  which  now  governs 
will  recoil  from  any  interference  with  their  power.  The 
classes  which  are  aspiring  to  govern  will  equally  recoil  from 
any  interference  with  their  hopes  of  power.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  feel  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  our  government,  and  a  considerable  repugnance  to  its 
mere  transfer  to  classes  not  yet  qualified  for  power,  a  change 
without  adequate  motives,  will  be  ready  to  welcome,  as  a  step 
in  the  progress  to  better  things,  a  provisional  dictatorship  to 
supersede  the  actual,  and  to  give  time  for  the  future  order 
quietly  to  shape  itself. 

Discussions  such  as  these  could  hardly  find  a  place  in 
Aristotle.  The  question  of  monarchy,  so  far  as  it  interested 
a  Greek  state,  presented  itself  to  him  from  a  wholly  different 
point  of  view,  from  that,  viz.,  of  the  justice  of  recognising 
very  superior  merit.  Such  merit  had  a  claim,  a  right  he 
thought,  which  could  not  be  put  aside.  And  in  the  quiet 
acknowledgment  of  this  claim  the  other  citizens  would  find 
their  true  interest.  Under  any  other  circumstances  the 
existence  of  monocratic  power  in  a  Greek  state  was  only 
conceivable  in  the  form  of  tyranny,  and  tyranny  supported 
by  mercenary  troops,  the  government  of  undisguised  force. 
The  city  organisation  is,  in  fact,  practically  incompatible 
with  the  government  of  one.  The  ruler  and  the  ruled  stand 
in  such  close  proximity,  the  forces  on  the  two  sides  are  so 
unequal,  that  except  for  temporary  emergencies,  such  as  war 
for  instance,  the  relation  can  hardly  continue  long  on  the 
footing  of  absolute  power.  The  interests  of  the  whole  are  so 
in  common  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  in  ordinary 
times  to  trust  them  to  one  management.  The  city  govern- 
ment must  ever  I  conceive  remain  in  principle  such  as  it 
presented  itself  to  Aristotle. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  a  nation  or  great  king- 
dom. The  ruler  is  not  brought  into  such  close  proximity 
with  his  subjects.  The  interests  of  these  subjects  are  not  so 
obviously  in  common.  The  different  parts  are  not  brought 
into  close  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  needed  a  central 
power  to  preserve  harmony  between  them,  and  order  through- 
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out  the  large  aggregate.  A  large  armed  force  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  this  central  power,  and  the  numerical  in- 
equality which  still  exists  is  balanced  by  concentration  and 
discipline.  That  the  two  problems  of  a  city  and  a  national 
organisation  are  quite  distinct  in  this  particular  point  of 
view  may  be  made  clear  by  our  own  experience.  Wherever 
in  Europe  the  actual  states  approach  the  type  of  the  Greek 
city,  there  the  power  exercised  is  very  different  from  that  in 
the  larger  kingdoms.  The  smaller  states  of  Germany  or 
Italy  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Naples,  with  its  Swiss  mercenaries ;  the  Pope  with  the 
French  soldiers ;  Tuscany  with  its  capital  held  by  Austrian 
troops ;  the  wretched  smaller  courts  which  oppress  Germany, 
of  which  Hesse  Cassel  may  be  taken  as  the  most  eminent 
specimen, — are  all  instances  to  the  point.  Their  size  places 
them  more  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  state,  and  their  govern- 
ment would  long  since  have  completely  changed  but  for  the 
pressure  from  without  in  some  cases,  the  open  aid  in  others, 
which  guarantees  them  against  the  just  retribution  which 
some  time  or  other  awaits  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  states  of  Europe  recede  from 
the  Greek  type  in  point  of  size,  they  recede  also  in  the  point 
of  government.  The  great  kingdoms,  so  long  as  they  remain 
such,  require  a  centralised  power,  and  there  is  no  perceptible 
tendency  in  any  of  to  them  weaken  that  power  by  the  creation 
of  constitutional  checks.  If  one  result  more  than  another 
may  be  considered  as  established  by  the  recent  convulsions 
on  the  continent,  it  is  this  general  indisposition  to  that  which 
we  call  constitutional  monarchy. 

But  let  this  present  state  of  transition  be  passed,  with  its 
difficulties  and  peculiar  requirements,  then  monarchy  in  all 
its  forms,  and  monocracy  also,  may  be  considered  for  Western 
Europe,  as  for  Aristotle,  as  a  completely  obsolete  institution- 
Its  services  and  its  merits  may  then  be  calmly  discussed 
equally  with  those  of  other  past  institutions.  It  was  good 
for  Europe  in  past  times, — it  may  still  continue  to  be  good 
relatively  to  the  wants  of  other  countries.  It  would  be  a 
mere  encumbrance  in  the  different  organisation  which  indus- 
trialism will  require  and  evolve. 
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fwAAw.— IV.  (VII.)  XT.  3. 

The  legitimate  objects  of  war  as  conceived  by  Aristotle 
are  stated  in  the  previous  chapter.  They  are  three,  and 
two  of  them  are  still  allowed  to  be  legitimate^  by  the  general 
practice,  if  not  the  theory,  of  mankind.  They  are  self-defence; 
conquest  for  the  good  of  the  conquered; — ^the  ground  on 
which  rest,  I  suppose,  the  three  great  instances  of  attempts 
to  conquer  with  which  we  are  at  this  day  familiar,  that  of 
the  French  in  Algeria,  of  the  English  in  India,  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasian  provinces ;  lastly,  the  conquest  of 
those  who,  by  nature  slaves,  do  not  submit  to  this  condition 
unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms.  This  third  kind  we 
wholly  reject,  in  common  with  the  theory  of  slavery  from 
which  it  is  inseparable.  And  of  the  second  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  assent  to  it  becomes  every  day  more  hesi- 
tating, whilst  the  number  of  those  who  dissent  from  it 
increases.  Another  ground  for  war,  which  has  assumed  a 
certain  prominence  lately,  finds  no  mention  in  Aristotle,  any 
more  than  does  that  principle  on  which  so  many  of  the  wars 
of  the  last  three  centuries  have  proceeded — ^the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power.  This  last  may  be  said,  however,  to 
be  a  modification  of  war  for  self-defence.  But  the  other 
ground  to  which  I  allude  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  self- 
defence  ;  it  is  a  question  of  moral  obligation.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  duty  of  states  which  have  the  power,  to  interfere  to 
prevent  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger. 

The  justice  of  strictly  defensive  war  is  practically  not 
contested.  From  no  point  of  view  need  it  present  any  diffi- 
culty. There  is  much  more  room  for  discussion  on  the 
second  case,  as  there  is  evidently  great  danger  in  admitting, 
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as  a  justification  for  conquest,  that  it  is  meant  to  benefit  the 
conquered.  Each  nation  admits  this  defence  for  itself,  whilst, 
in  the  case  of  its  neighbour,  it  can  see  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jections urged.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  time  for 
wars  conducted  on  this  principle  is  past,  that  it  was  good 
and  right  in  antiquity,  whether  we  apply  it  to  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  to  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  or  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Rome.  For  it  is 
only  by  its  better  method  and  greater  success  that  this  last 
attempt  at  conquest  differs  from  the  others.  History  affords 
I  think  ample  justification  for  all  of  them.  But  since  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  settlement  of  the 
barbarians,  war,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  that  settle- 
ment, has  been  uncalled  for,  speaking  generally.  The  great 
modern  instance  in  which  a  deviation  from  this  rule  took 
place,  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  found  an  empire  by  war, 
is  open  to  the  justest  condemnation.  It  found  a  practical 
condemnation  in  its  entire  failure ;  it  finds  a  theoretic  one  in 
the  sentence  of  his  successor :  The  era  of  conquests  is  closed. 
The  defence  of  Western  Europe  against  the  Saracen,  the 
Saxon,  the  Mongol,  or  the  Turk,  has  been  the  only  really 
legitimate  cause  of  war.  Most  of  the  other  wars  have  been, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  principle  indefensible,  and  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  the  happiness  and  resources  of  the 
nations  engaged. 

There  remains  the  last  of  the  grounds  above  named — 
the  moral  obligation  that  rests  on  the  strong.  This  is  put 
forward  by  some  as  that  on  which  the  present  war  with 
Russia  rests.  But  it  is  scarcely  the  real  ground,  though,  in 
the  confusion  of  statement  and  thought  prevalent  on  the 
subject,  this  point  amongst  others  may  have  been  alleged. 
But  avoiding  so  slippery  a  subject  as  the  present  war,  it  is 
better  to  confine  oneself  to  the  more  general  question — how 
far  strength  confers  the  right,  or  rather  imposes  the  duty  of 
the  interference,  if  necessary,  by  war  to  prevent  oppression  ? 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  this  duty  resting  on  the 
stronger  to  act  as  the  protector  of  the  weaker, — that  this 
last  ground  of  war  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  now  remains 
as  a  justifiable  one.     I  cannot  but  think  that,  after  elimin- 
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ating  from  the  discussion,  as  obsolete,  all  ideas  of  conquest, 
all  ideas  of  slavery,  all  ideas  of  the  defence  against  barbarian 
or  semi-barbarian  inroads,  there  does  rest  on  the  civilised 
nations  of  Western  Europe  who  form  the  vanguard  of 
humanity,  the  duty  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  reign  of 
unlawful  domination,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  England, 
France,  Austria,  or  Russia,  and  over  whomsover,  be  it  India, 
Algeria,  Italy,  or  Hungary.  But  the  time  is  distant  yet 
when  such  a  ground  can  fairly  be  taken.  And  it  is  necessary, 
as  the  first  condition,  that  the  powers  that  would  take  it 
should  see  that  they  themselves  are  clear  in  the  matter.  To 
explain  myself  by  an  example.  The  history  and  circum- 
stances of  our  dominion  in  India  render  it  a,  mere  hypocrisy 
in  us  to  object  to  Russia's  advance  either  across  the  Cau- 
casus or  the  Balkan,  on  any  ground  but  that  of  the  tendency 
of  such  advance  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  policy  of  amelioration,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  maintain. 

Passing  from  the  objects  of  war,  I  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  nations  making  war, 
the  point  suggested  by  the  words  quoted  from  Aristotle. 
He  remarks  that  there  are  greater  dangers  to  the  moral 
condition  of  a  nation,  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  than 
in  war.  **  For  war  exercises  a  wholesome  constraint,  com- 
pels justice,  compels  moderation,  whereas  the  enjoyment  of 
prosperity,  and  peace,  and  leisure  has  a  tendency  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  overweening  insolence."  It  is  the  truth  conveyed 
in  this  remark  which  has,  I  suppose,  led  to  the  welcome 
given  to  the  present  war  by  so  many  of  the  more  cultivated 
and  reflecting. 

It  is  a  strange  and  disheartening  phenomenon  that  such 
a  welcome  offers.  We  have  enjoyed  forty  years  of  unbroken 
peace,  and  we  have  made  so  little  use  of  their  opportunities 
and  benefits  that  we  see  them  end  without  regret ;  and  the 
nation  finds  itself  engaged  in  war,  not  with  the  grave  and  sad 
feelings  of  men  who  are  forced  by  a  hard  necessity  to  forego 
their  proper  work,  and  to  take  up  arms  to  repress  an  un- 
warranted aggression  on  the  existing  order.  No  such  feeling 
seems  to  be  predominant.      It  is  doubtless  largely  enter- 
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tained,  but  it  is  entertained  in  comparative  silence.  What 
we  hear  loudly  expressed,  moving  even  the  'passionate  heart* 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  to  express  it  in  song,  is  an  exulting 
welcome  of  the  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  evils  of  our 
social  condition  were  too  oppressive ;  that  peace  and  the 
fruits  of  the  peace,  the  great  development  of  industry  and 
commerce,  presented  such  repulsive  features,  were  so  stifling 
to  all  the  nobler  feelings,  that  we  throw  them  aside  as  a 
nightmare,  and  turn  gladly  to  the  scenes  of  war ;  that  we 
emerge  from  their  atmosphere  as  into  the  fresh  air  after  a 
long  confinement. 

Putting  aside  all  the  accidents  of  the  present  war,  all  its 
mismanagement  in  the  past,  all  the  apprehension  that  it 
justly  excites  in  the  future,  when  we  see  no  aim  avowed,  no 
policy  guiding  us,  and  returning  to  the  general  question,  we 
may  fairly  ask  what  benefits  it  is  to  confer  upon  us  over  and 
above  the  purely  negative  one  of  repression.  No  one  thinks 
that  war  is  an  end,  the  permanent  condition  of  things. 
Grant  then  that  the  present  war  be  ended  and  peace  re- 
stored to  us.  There  has  been  a  great  drain  on  our  resources, 
an  immense  amount  of  suffering.  Grant  that  this  has  not 
been  in  vain,  that  we  have  attained  the  just  and  honourable 
peace  which  is  the  vague  end  set  before  us.  With  peace 
there  return  the  difficulties  of  peace,  the  questions  that  have 
been  agitating  us  these  last  forty  years,  whose  answer  has 
been  postponed  during  the  war.  Have  we  gained  strength 
to  meet  these  difficulties  by  the  feverish  excitement  in  which 
we  have  been  living  ?  Has  any  light  been  thrown  upon 
these  questions,  any  thought  been  given  to  them?  The 
social  evils  have  been  fermenting  unresisted.  Be  it  educa- 
tion, be  it  the  question  of  labour,  all  have  alike  assumed 
during  the  war  an  entirely  subordinate  importance.  They 
can  only  be  solved  in  peace,  and  peace  has  been  denied  us. 

If  the  welcome  of  war  were  but  the  expression  of  the 
selfish  feeling,  we  shall  not  see  the  evil  in  our  day,  it  were 
intelligible  and  contemptible.  But  that  such  evils  as  are 
complained  of,  the  want  of  education,  the  demoralisation  of 
commerce,  the  evils  of  competition,  that  such  evils  should 
be  thought  to  find  any  remedy  in  war  passes  comprehension. 
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They  are  all  enhanced  by  the  pressure  upon  industry  entailed 
by  other  wars,  as  deplorable  as  the  present  and  not  so  just, 
and  to  remedy  them  you  increase  that  pressure.  It  is  the 
remedy  of  M.  de  Calonne,  whose  financial  genius,  in  the  face 
of  imminent  bankruptcy,  had  recourse  to  a  more  profuse 
expenditure.  It  was  attractive  for  the  time  to  him  and  to 
those  who  profited  by  it — the  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI., — it  is 
attractive  to  us  apparently, — but  its  attractions  were,  we 
know,  not  enduring. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  our  present  social  condition, 
a  Social  condition  recognised  by  most  observers  as  purely 
transitional,  in  which  the  old  form  of  society  is  decaying 
whilst  the  new  is  but  visible  in  faintest  outline,  are  so  great 
as  imperatively  to  demand  the  undistracted  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  their  solution,  be  they  philosophical 
enquirers  or  practical  statesmen.  It  was  the  conviction  of 
this  that  explains  the  natural  repugnance  manifested  by  our 
statesmen  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  though  it  by  no 
means  excuses  the  feeble  temporising  by  which  they  involved 
us  in  it.  The  first  step  in  meeting  our  difficulties  is  to  accept 
them,  and  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  gravity.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  advance  from  this  to  learn  that  the  form  of 
society  of  which  industry  is  the  basis  is  nobler  than  that 
which  rests  on  war.  Here  is  the  error  which  I  imagine 
has  misled  people.  They  turn  to  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers, 
and  they  say  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  sight  on  the  nation  is 
better  than  the  debasing  selfishness  of  commercial  pursuits. 
True,  if  the  alternative  so  put  is  the  only  one,  and  if  any 
acquiesce  in  this  statement  as  satisfactory  I  know  not  what 
is  to  be  said.  But  I  would  urge  that  there  is  another  point 
of  view.  I  would  urge  that  whilst  we  admire  the  noble 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  with  the  most  just  admiration,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  blind  to  the  equally  noble 
aspects  of  industry.  The  patient  bearing  of  all  privations, 
the  steady  facing  of  all  dangers,  such  are  the  traits  which 
immortalise  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  it  is  in  them, 
as  has  justly  been  remarked,  more  than  at  the  Alma  or 
Inkermann,  that  the  soldiers  of  England  showed  their  great- 
ness.    The  same  qualities,  the  same   patient   bearing,    the 
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same  steady  resolve,  and  be  it  observed,  without  the  same 
stimulus,  have  marked  for  years  the  workmen  of  England  in 
the  great  commercial  crises  which  have  afflicted  industry. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  again  be  called  forth  in  this  very 
winter.  Why  cannot  we  appreciate  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ? 

We  feel  we  have  a  right  cause  in  this  war,  and  we  submit 
to  the  necessary  sacrifices.  In  meeting  the  evils  that  press 
upon  us  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  industrial  form  of 
society  we  might  have  the  same  feeling,  and  submit,  with 
equal  readiness,  to  the  equally  necessary  sacrifices.  But 
we  must  lay  aside  all  idea  of  indirect  remedies.  We  must 
accept  industrialism  as  permanent,  and  grapple  firmly 
with  its  difficulties.  We  shall  then  look  on  any  interruption 
of  the  peaceful  order  which  is .  the  best  condition  for  our 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  as  simply  an  evil,  to  be  endured 
but  not  welcomed.  When  there  is  no  hope  of  any  accidental 
relief  men  will  subdue  their  feverish  impatience  and  set 
themselves  calmly  to  scan  their  available  resources,  and  to 
modify,  by  a  judicious  use  of  such  resources,  and  from  within, 
a  situation  which  admits  of  no  modification  from  without. 
In  the  absence  of  the  constraint  of  war,  the  justice  and 
moderation  which  are  as  necessary  in  peace  as  in  war,  must 
originate  in  right  moral  training  and  in  the  rational  con- 
viction of  their  necessity. 


v.— EDUCATION. 

Tw  vofJLoOcrg  yuaXurra  Trpay/jLareuriov  -Trcpl  t^  tu>v  vcW  iraiScuiv. 

Anything  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  out  of  the  question  here.  It  is  far  too  wide  and  diffi- 
cult. Yet  where  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  and 
where  there  is  room  for  so  much  more, — where,  moreover, 
the  question  is  one  evidently  not  near  any  definitive  settle- 
ment, but  in  a  remarkable  manner  susceptible  of  and  requiring 
discussion,  I  may  venture  to  offer  some  remarks.     In  them  I 
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shall  keep  the  Politics  before  me,  and  observe  the  order  of 
treatment  adopted  in  them,  without  being  bound  to  enter 
into  all  the  numerous  points  they  suggest  for  consideration. 
In  fact,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  three,  and  touch  first  on  the 
general  outline  of  early  education  which  Aristotle  gives; 
secondly,  on  the  question  of  public  education ;  thirdly,  on 
that  of  the  things  taught. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  that  on  the 
question  of  education  we  have  but  a  fragment  of  Aristotle's 
views.  The  care  with  which,  in  that  fragment,  all  the  early 
steps  in  the  process  are  indicated,  increases  our  regret  that 
we  have  not  the  fuller  development,  that  we  cannot  trace  the 
training  of  the  boy  and-  the  man  as  we  can  that  of  the  infant 
and  the  child. 

Such  however  as  we  have  it,  his  treatment  suggests  one 
or  two  points  bearing  on  our  present  practice.  For  instance, 
in  reading  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  training  the  body 
first,  then  the  character,  then  the  intellect,  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  our  ordinary  education  is  very  striking.  Of  course 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  large  classes  with  whom  the 
pressure  of  daily  existence  is  so  heavy,  that  it  makes  any 
education  for  its  own  sake  impossible.  To  meet  the  daily 
wants  of  the  family,  the  child  must  be  made  useful  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  no  question  of  its  ultimate  interests  is  allowed 
I  to  interfere.  The  education  I  touch  on  is  that  of  all  those 
I  classes  which  can  fairly  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
I  term  educated,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  With  this  limita- 
tion, I  shall  surely  not  be  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
the  sound  bodily  training  and  the  right  cultivation  of  the 
character  in  early  life  are  neglected  and  that  the  one  great 
end  aimed  at  is  the  bringing  forward,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  the  intellect.  The  stimulus  of  immediate  want  acts 
on  the  very  poor,  and  the  child  suffers.  The  children  of 
richer  parents  suffer  because  success  in  life  is  the  ultimate 
standard  to  which  all  education  is  brought,  and  success  in 
life  at  present  mainly  depends  on  a  certain  kind  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  And  the  success  must  be  early,  so  the 
intellectual  must  be  prematurely  developed.  For  anything 
but  early  success  the  calculation  is  an  unsound  one. 
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early  forcing  system  injures  the  bodily  health,  vitiates  the 
character,  and  weakens  the  intellect.  The  demand  made 
on  the  mental  powers  is  too  great  for  the  physical  in  their 
unsettled,  growing  state;  and  the  child  shrinks  from  the 
exertion  required.  If  to  this  we  add  the  complication  intro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  food  we  submit  to  the  young  intellect, 
a  food  for  which  it  has  no  natural  appetite, — Latin  and  Greek 
grammars  and  exercises, — we  shall  then  understand  the 
necessity  of  bringing  in  a  moral  evil  to  remedy  this  natural 
shrinking  from  the  mental  exertion  required.  I  allude  to  the 
system  of  competition  based  on  emulation,  the  specious  name 
under  which  we  delicately  veil,  and  veiling  ignore,  the  evils 
to  the  character  of  early  rivalry.  And  after  all  this  sacrifice 
of  bodily  health  and  moral  training,  the  intellect,  over-stimu- 
lated, has  lost  its  vigour  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  in  full 
possession  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  it  as  with  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  There  were  but  rare  instances, 
Aristotle  says,  of  early  success  followed  by  later.  Their 
strength  had  been  overtasked  in  youth. 

The  very  earliest  stages  of  education  having  been  gone 
through,  and  the  period  passed  during  which  the  process  of 
education  must  necessarily  be  conducted  at  home,  Aristotle 
raises  the  question,  Is  it  or  is  it  not  within  the  province  of 
the  legislator  to  order  the  subsequent  stages  in  the  process, 
for  the  education  of  the  boy  and  youth,  for  the  interval 
between  childhood  and  manhood  ?  This  question  he  answers 
without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  order  agreed 
upon  may  still  leave  the  education  in  the  hands  of  the  family, 
or  it  may  take  it  out  of  the  family,  and  make  it  a  state 
concern,  make  it  a  public,  as  distinct  from  a  home  education. 
And  it  is  in  favour  of  the  public,  the  education  in  common, 
that  Aristotle  decides.  Where  the  result  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  interest  of  the  community,  the  means  taken  to 
secure  that  result  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
community.     Such  is  the  ground  for  Aristotle's  decision. 

It  introduces  us  to  a  question  beset  with  difficulties,  most 
of  which,  however,  I  shall  wholly  avoid.  For  I  do  not  intend 
to  enter  on  the  propriety  of  a  state  education  as  opposed  to 
the  voluntary  system,  of  secular  as  opposed  to  religious,  with 
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all  the  entanglements  into  which  these  discussions  have  got, 
and  from  which  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  our 
extrication.  When  Aristotle  speaks  of  education  as  a  question 
concerning  the  community,  we  must  again  call  to  mind  the 
state  of  things  to  which  his  remarks  apply.  It  was  the  small 
city  community  of  Greece  which  he  had  in  view.  The  Greek 
state  should  see  that  its  citizens  were  trained  up  in  the  right 
appreciation  of  their  position,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit 
them  for  becoming  proper  members  of  it.  They  would  do 
this  under  the  eye  of  the  generation  they  were  to  succeed, 
and  with  all  the  influences  of  their  home  and  their  country 
strong  upon  them.  The  aim  of  their  education  should  be  to 
form  their  character  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  institutions 
under  which,  when  men,  they  were  to  live. 

So  that  when  we  use  the  word  public  as  applicable  to  the 
system  advocated  by  Aristotle,  the  sense  the  word  bears  is 
different  from  that  which  attaches  to  it  in  our  own  system. 
With  him  it  expresses  an  education  free  from  the  caprices  of 
individual  parents,  but  not  alienating  the  subject  of  it  from 
the  legitimate  influences  of  his  home  and  relations.  With 
us  it  expresses  an  education  from  which  the  element  of  home 
is  wholly  eliminated  for  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  time 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  this  difference  to  which  I  would  draw 
attention.  Speaking  generally,  the  education  of  England, 
as  at  present  conducted,  is  the  most  systematic  attack  on 
the  influences  of  the  family  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  whole  moral  connection  between  English  parents  and 
their  sons  ceases  at  a  very  early  age.  To  pay  for  their 
education,  and  to  find  them  the  means  of  starting  in  life,  is 
the  limit  of  the  duty  acknowledged  by  the  parents.  All 
personal  exertion,  all  direct  attempts  at  superintending  the 
development  of  the  intellect  or  at  influencing  the  moral 
character,  are  given  up  as  hopeless,  as  a  task  for  which  they 
have  no  inclination,  no  time,  no  competence,  a  responsibility 
which  they  wholly  decline.  It  would  be  well  if,  declining 
this  responsibility,  they  would  decline  at  the  same  time 
that  from  which  this  flows  as  a  strict,  logical,  inevitable 
consequence. 

The  break-up  of  the  family,  the  loss  at  a  very  early  period 
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of  all  its  best  influences,  the  evils  to  the  parents  and  to  the 
children  that   are  its   consequences,   the   moral  alienation 
between  father  and  son  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of 
English  society,  the  precocious  independence  in  the  child 
which  the  system  fosters,  the  carelessness  of  their  own  self- 
discipline  which  it  fosters  in  the  parents,  the  wide  gulf  which 
is  placed  between  the  two  by  an  education  almost  exclusively 
developing  the  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  all  cultivation  of  the  intellect  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  natural  interval  between  one  generation  and  another,  the 
natural  widening  of  the  thoughts  of  man,  is  artificially  in- 
creased— all  these  evils  admit  but  of  one  remedy  which  it 
seems   hopeless   to   propose,  but  which  is  indispensable  if 
education  is  to  be  set  on  its  right  footing.     It  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  whole  system  of  distant  school  education,  whether 
these  schools  be  private  or  public.     The  last  are  I  believe 
a  less  evil  than  the  first,  from  the  largeness  of  the  numbers 
that  they  bring  together,  and  the  comparative  healthiness 
of  tone.     But  both  must  be  swept  away.     And  if  asked  what 
is  to  replace  them  I  should  answer — referring  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  now  universally  drawn   between   instruction 
and  education — that  whilst  for  instruction  and  such  discipline 
as    necessarily    attends    instruction,    and    such    wholesome 
influences    as    necessarily    proceed    from   a  well    qualified 
instructor,  I  should   look   to  the   establishment   of  district 
schools,  at  convenient  distances,  at  which  instruction  should 
be  given,  for  education  in  its  stricter  and  higher  sense  I 
should  devolve  it  on  the  parents.      Doubtless  they  are  ill 
qualified  to  undertake  even  this.     I  know  no  answer  to  this 
objection  but  that  the  sense  of  their  duty  must  revive,  they 
must   qualify  themselves.     In   all   cases   they   can   qualify 
themselves  morally,  in   very  far  the   majority   they   could 
qualify  themselves   intellectually,  for  superintendence,   not 
for  direct  instruction.     How  English  parents  are  to  be  made 
to  feel  this  responsibility  is  a  different  question. 

Connected  with  this  point  is  another,  the  position,  viz., 
of  the  instructors,  by  whatever  title  they  may  be  designated. 
Sometime  or  other  we  may  hope  to  see  an  educational 
service   duly   organised,  with  its   members  properly  called 
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and  authorised.  With  a  body  so  constituted  will  lie  the 
theoretical  guidance  of  education.  Between  them  and  the 
educated  there  will  be  no  antagonism,  no  clashing  of 
interests.  Their  functions  will  be  permanent  with  relation 
to  the  educated  ;  they  will  directly  impart  their  teaching  to 
the  young,  they  will  be  qualified  to  advise  and  influence  the 
citizen  in  his  whole  life. 

Enough  on  this  point ;  I  aim  rather  at  a  criticism  of  the 
existing,  than  a  sketch  of  the  future,  order  of  things.  The 
present  body  of  instructors  is  in  no  such  position.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  influence  ceases 
with  the  immediate  connection.  Escaped  froip  school  and 
from  college,  the  Englishman  owns  no  controlling  influence 
on  the  part  of  those  under  whom  he  was  there  placed.  And 
as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  the  educational 
function  is  placed  very  low  even  yet  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  so-called  educated  classes  of  England.  Into  the  causes 
of  this  I  do  not  enter.     I  pass  to  the  third  point. 

With  regard  to  the  things  taught  there  are  some  ques- 
tions on  which  I  need  not  touch.  My  entire  dissent  from 
the  views  prevalent  has  been  already  expressed.  But  in  the 
general  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  there  needs  a  great 
change.  The  object  of  all  education  is  correctly  given  by 
Aristotle  as  the  fitting  the  citizen  for  his  position  in  after 
life,  for  his  membership  in  the  state.  This  sense  of  citizen- 
ship is  the  basis  of  Aristotle's  system,  as  it  was  the  noble 
element  in  Plato's  social  errors.  But  this  sense  of  citizen- 
ship is  in  our  systems  in  the  prevalent  theories  and  language, 
I  do  not  fear  to  affirm  it,  wholly  ignored.  We  talk  of  fitting 
a  man  for  his  position  in  life,  of  enabling  him  to  make  his* 
way  in  the  world,  or  even  of  doing  his  duty  in  the  state  of 
life  to  which  God  has  called  him.  True ;  but  in  all  this 
language  there  is  no  necessary  sense  of  his  being  a  citizen, 
no  feeling  of  that  predominance  of  the  social  over  the 
individual  point  of  view,  of  that  necessity  of  the  devotion  of 
the  various  parts  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens 
that  is  to  the  body  of  which  they  are  portions,  which  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 

It  is  a  sound  objection  against  the  Roman  empire  that 
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it  exercised  too  great  a  force  of  compression  on  the  different 
nationalities  it  incorporated.  The  remedy  for  this  weakness 
was  found  in  the  violent  disruption  of  that  vast  whole,  and 
its  dissolution  into  its  smaller  component  parts.  It  might 
be  urged  as  a  sound  objection  to  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe  that  they  too  press  heavily  on  their  component 
parts,  that  to  secure  the  necessary  political  concentration 
they  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  members  to  the  head, 
and  to  check  all  citizen  life  and  feeling.  The  remedy  will 
be  found  for  this  weakness  in  the  system  by  a  dissolution  of 
these  overgrown  aggregates,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
vitality  in  the  parts  which  compose  them.  As  the  national 
feeling  superseded  the  imperial,  the  city  will  in  its  turn 
supersede  the  nation. 

In  any  case  there  needs  a  revival  of  the  social  point  of 
view,  a  return  to  the  political  theory  of  education.  This 
must  be  the  spirit  that  informs  the  whole,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  must  all  the  questions  as  to  what  shall  be 
taught  be  answered.  I  cannot  think  that  the  answer  will 
be  favourable  to  the  existing  system.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  faculties  are  fresh  and  the 
observing  powers  keen,  when  to  attain  a  knowledge,  I  should 
not  say  of  common  things,  but  of  things  as  opposed  to 
words,  is  an  easy  task,  the  powers  of  observation  are 
neglected,  and  the  study  of  words  the  only  one  pursued. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  left,  at  a  later  period  and 
with  great  difficulty,  to  pick  up  as  we  can  knowledge  which 
might  have  been  easily  gained,  or  we  remain  ignorant  of  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  If  in 
compensation  for  this  ignorance  those  who  are  educated  on 
the  pure  classical  system  had,  according  to  the  fiction  on 
which  it  rests,  their  taste  raised,  their  judgment  and  their 
reason  strengthened,  it  were  something.  Though  even  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  ignorance  on  other 
points  is  a  necessary  condition  of  attaining  these  advantages. 
There  may  be  some  slight  advantage  gained  in  point  of 
taste,  though  I  think  the  effect  is  more  often  even  here 
purism  than  a  manly  correctness.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  judgment   suffers,  and   that  the  reasoning  powers  are 
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enfeebled,  and  that  there  is  accordingly  no  real  compensation 
for  the  ignorance  complained  of. 

On  social,  political,  and  historical  questions,  on  all  the 
higher  points  of  morals,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  subjected  to  the  so-called  advantages  of  a  classical 
education,  are  deficient  in  judgment,  not  of  course  from  the 
want  of  faculties,  but  from  the  cramping  tendency  of  their 
education.  I  have  no  wish  to  use  language  that  may  offend, 
but  I  have  watched  for  years  the  process  as  at  present  carried 
on,  and  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  of  its  general 
failure.  There  is  a  demand  for  strength  of  character  in 
combination  with  high  intellect,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  fostered  by  the  present  system,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  first  is  absolutely  discouraged. 


Note. — On  this  subject  the  following  occurs  in  the  F'reface  to  the 
edition  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  : — 

My  object  throughout  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  work  itself  in  the  original  language. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  England  on  educational 
questions  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in 
making  some  additional  remarks  on  this  point.  He  who 
edits  a  work  of  classical  antiquity  may  be  thought  to  be 
working  in  support  of  the  dominant  theory  which  looks  on 
all  really  high  education  as  having  necessarily  for  its  basis 
the  study  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  if  silent, 
such  a  construction  of  his  purpose  would  be  fair  and  one 
which  he  could  hardly  object  to.  Therefore,  though  aware 
that  my  opinion  is  likely  to  meet  with  no  sympathy  even  in 
quarters  where  I  should  most  wish  it,  and  at  the  risk  of  giv- 
ing great  offence  to  others,  I  cannot  consent  to  remain  silent 
and  even  in  appearance  to  adopt  the  theory  above  given. 
After  a  fair  acquaintance  with  all  the  arguments  generally 
adduced  in  its  favour  in  or  out  of  Oxford,  with  all  the  weight 
in  its  support  lent  by  many  years  passed  in  the  study  of  the 
languages  in  question,  and  as  many  almost  in  teaching  them, 
I  have  been  led  to  form  an  opinion  entirely  hostile  to  the 
prevailing  practice,  and  to  look  with  more  than  distrust  on 
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the  arguments  on  which  it  is  based.  I  do  not  feel  disposed 
here  to  do  much  more  than  protest  against  this  theory,  the 
great  idol  of  the  educated  amongst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  But  I  may,  before  passing  to  my  own  view  of  the 
subject,  express  my  hope  that,  like  many  other  of  the  fictions 
on  which  their  existence  has  reposed,  this  part  too  and 
foundation  of  our  institutions  is  crumbling  beneath  them, 
that  the  process  may  be  speedy,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
sounder  system  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with  its  intelligent 
adoption.  At  the  general  rate  of  our  movement  in  such 
matters,  this  rapidity  will  have  nothing  alarming  in  it. 

It  is  not  from  any  intrinsic  value  in  these  languages  over 
others  that  I  would  wish  to  see  their  rational  study  still 
generally  prevail.  But  as  essential  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  the  historical  tradition  of  the  human  race,  for  the  informa- 
tion the  works  written  in  them  contain,  lastly  for  the  poets 
whom  the  just  consent  of  mankind  places  so  high — these 
grounds  seem  to  me  adequate  without  having  recourse  to  any 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  mind  by  the  study  of 
language,  or  to  cultivate  the  taste  by  models  of  more  perfect 
beauty  than  the  languages  of  modem  Europe  contain.  I 
cannot  see  the  truth  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
positions.  In  proportion  as  the  social  science,  of  which  I 
conceive  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  foundation  and 
ancient  master  work,  assumes  more  and  more  its  due  promi- 
nence, and  exercises  its  legitimate  control  over  all  subordinate 
studies,  its  students,  with  the  increasing  value  they  attach  to 
history,  will  not  neglect  those  two  languages,  in  which,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  most  of  the  philosophy, 
history,  and  poetry  of  the  race  are  deposited,  nor  will  such  a 
view  of  them  lower  them  in  comparison  with  the  one  which 
is  now  predominant.  To  read  them  for  what  they  contain 
of  knowledge  and  of  beauty,  and  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  will  be  at  the  least  as  desirable  as  to  read  them  as  the 
majority  have  hitherto  done, — and  I  do  but  speak  of  the 
majority, — as  supplying  the  means  of  primary  intellectual 
discipline,  as  supplying  the  materials  for  Latin  and  Greek 
composition,  or,  as  the  most  enduring  result,  as  the  sources 
from  which  to  draw  apt  quotation,  embodying  in  vivid  ex- 
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pressions  the  experience  of  daily  life,  a  purpose  generally 
satisfied  by  the  knowledge  of  Horace.  Prom  the  different 
point  of  view  here  proposed  they  wiU  be  relieved  from  their 
present  position,  and  from  the  load  of  odium  which  now 
attaches  to  them  in  the  minds  of  most  English  gentlemen, 
save  the  cultivated  and  successful  few,  as  the  instruments  of 
youthful  torture,  as  the  ungrateful  study  on  which  they  were 
made  to  waste  their  early  years  and  the  fresh  vigour  of  their 
faculties.  They  feel  truly  that  the  knowledge  they  gained  of 
them  was  worth  nothing  to  them  at  the  time,  and  has  since  . 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  remains  with  them  only  the 
remembrance  of  the  disagreeable  process  by  which  it  was 
acquired. 

If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  half  superstitious  value  we  now 
attach  to  the  classical  languages,  and  look  on  them  much  in 
the  same  light  as  we  do  on  the  cultivated  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  German,  they  would 
gain  by  the  exchange.  They  would  then  be  studied  more  as 
those  languages  are  studied,  and  probably  at  a  later  period 
of  life.  It  is  wise  to  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  harder, 
and  the  living  languages  are  easier  for  many  reasons  than 
the  dead.  We  should  have  less  of  what  is  called  sound 
scholarship,  considerably  more  in  all  probability  of  true 
philological  attainment.  And  we  should  gain  time  in  our 
education  for  many  things  now  neglected.  The  languages 
themselves  would  present  attractions  for  the  reasons  above 
indicated  which  would  be  appreciable  by  the  maturer  mind 
of  the  student,  and  are  wholly  unappreciable  by  the  majority 
of  boys.  And  to  these  their  legitimate  attractions  I  should 
think  it  better  to  leave  them.  If  less  generally  studied  at 
first,  this  would  be  an  evil  compensated  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  willing  character  of  the  study  actually  given.  And 
as  sounder  educational  views  gradually  prevail,  that  which 
M.  Comte  selects  as  the  characteristic  of  the  intellectual 
movement  of  this  century,  the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
point  of  view,  will  modify  any  tendency  to  the  undue  neglect 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  by  asserting  for  them  their  just  historical 
claims  to  attention  and  respect.  Were  it  then  possible,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  wish  the  knowledge  of  such  works  as 
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the  Politics  limited  to  that  gained  from  a  translation.  The 
great  philosophers,  the  great  historians,  the  great  poets, 
should  all  be  studied  in  their  original  language,  though,  as 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  this  is  quite  essential  for  the 
poets,  not  so  for  the  two  former  classes. 

Wandsworth,  Nov.  2, 1855. 


My  dislike  of  what  is  called  classical  education  increases 
with  increasing  years  and  with  the  constant  sense  of  loss  of 
time,  knowledge,  and  true  mental  discipline  consequent  on 
the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  it. 

17,  MechUnkurgh  Square,  London. 
July  23,  X874. 
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Four  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Coventry,  in  January, 

1853. 


LECTURE  L 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  hope  in  the  course  of  this  first  lecture  to  make  clear 
what  is  the  subject  of  the  three  which  follow,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  sample  of  my  method  of  treating  that  subject.  You 
will  see  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  are  not  slight,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  make  all  reasonable  allowance  for  them. 
And  over  and  above  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  subject,  I 
feel  there  is  another  in  my  position  which  calls  for  a  few 
words  by  way  of  preface.  It  is  this,  that  I  am  speaking  to 
an  audience  to  which  personally  I  am  almost  unknown,  an 
audience  whose  tastes  and  feelings  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  any  more  than  I  have  of  judging  of  their  know- 
ledge. There  may  be  amongst  my  hearers  some  well  versed 
in  historical  literature,  careful  and  deep  students  of  history 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  there  may  be  others  to  whom  the 
subject  is  comparatively  new,  and  one  which,  compared  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  presents  but  few  attractions. 
Apart  too  from  any  knowledge  of  the  special  subject,  there  is 
the  question  what  is  the  average  amount  of  intellectual 
cultivation  in  those  whom  I  am  addressing.  Were  I  lecturing 
to  an  University  audience  I  should  have  some  data  to  go 
upon  for  the  answer  to  this  question  :  here  I  have  none. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  I  could  do  I  have  done. 
I  have  that  is  with  great  care  thought  over  my  subject,  and 
written  with  equal  care,  and  I  would  again  ask  your  favor- 
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able  construction  both  on  matters  of  taste  and  knowledge,  on 
the  style  as  well  as  the  matter  of  what  I  say.  The  question 
of  style  is  not  an  unimportant  one  in  such  compositions.  It 
is  evident  that  on  historical  and  social  subjects  a  style  of  less 
hardness,  less  severity,  is  required  than  on  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  more  strictly  scientific,  mathematical  or 
chemical  for  instance.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  lectures  we 
by  common  consent  admit  a  more  rhetorical  treatment  than 
we  should  in  a  history  written  for  the  student.  This  follows 
from  the  object  all  such  lectures  have  at  present.  It  is 
never  the  thorough  working  out  of  the  subject,  it  is  always 
the  presenting  it  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting  form  that 
they  aim  at.  Their  object  is  to  excite  attention  and  im- 
part general  ideas  rather  than  to  satisfy  enquiry  or  furnish 
the  solid  basis,  the  matter  which  those  ideas  are  to  shape. 
To  both  points  alike  I  have  given  great  attention ;  it  were  a 
scandalous  abuse  of  your  time  had  I  not.  I  greatly  prefer 
failing  from  want  of  ability  to  failing  from  want  of  industry. 

I  pass  next  to  the  materials  which  I  have  used.  Here 
again,  the  nature  of  lectures  modifies  my  method,  or  allows 
me  to  do  so.  It  is  open  to  any  one  of  course  to  bring 
forward  the  results  of  his  own  independent  enquiries.  He 
might,  avoiding  disquisition,  lay  before  you  conclusions 
based  in  all  cases  on  original  authorities,  and  refer  you  to 
those  authorities  that  so  you  might  confront  his  statements 
with  them :  such  is  the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Guizot  in  his 
lectures.  But  he  may  also  take  an  easier  and  more  natural 
course  when  he  is,  as  I  am  now,  beginning.  He  may  take 
from  any  sources  open  to  him  the  materials  which  he 
requires ;  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  that  he  should  accept 
the  positions  he  borrows.  In  a  book  generally  false  or  poor 
he  may  find  some  one  serviceable  point  of  view ;  he  borrows 
that  for  his  purpose  and  rejects  the  rest,  he  commits  himself 
only  to  that  one.  Or  again,  he  may  borrow  from  writers 
whose  whole  tone  and  treatment  of  their  subject  he  dis- 
likes, whilst  he  acknowledges  their  ability;  again  he  only 
commits  himself  to  them  so  far  as  he  borrows.  He  professes 
to  base  himself  on  the  labours  of  others  in  the  main,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  he  is  dispensed,  I  conceive,  from  the  duty  of 
mentioning  in   each  case  where   he  gets   his   matter.     He 
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frankly  accepts  the  character  of  a  plagiarist,  and  justifies  his 
assumption  of  it.  I  have  then  borrowed  freely  wherever  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on  anything  that  suited  me :  poetry, 
travels,  philosophical  works,  as  well  as  histories,  all  that  lay 
within  the  range  of  my  reading  has  been  put  under  contribu- 
tion. And  if  I  give  in  any  case  the  name  of  the  author  it  is 
only  where  his  words  are  quoted  at  any  length.  But  whilst 
borrowing  freely  I  have  endeavoured  to  fit  in  the  materials 
so  as  to  make  them  a  whole,  to  leave  as  little  appearance  as 
possible  of  the  labour,  to  mould  them  together  so  that  there 
be  not  forced  upon  you  the  sense  of  ill-arrangement,  so  that 
the  work  may  not  be  like  those  Athenian  walls,  where  the 
hurry  of  the  workmanship  had  left  visible  among  the 
commoner  materials  fragments  taken  from  the  sepulchres 
of  their  fathers  or  the  temples  of  their  gods.  This  welding 
together  of  the  materials  is  the  great  difficulty,  for  in  so 
wide  a  subject  as  mine  the  materials  lie  around  in  profusion. 
In  this  point  alone  do  I  claim  anything  as  my  own,  all  else 
those  who  have  read  history  in  the  later  writers,  whether 
English,  French,  or  German,  will  easily  recognize.  It  is  to 
the  second,  the  writers  of  the  French  school,  I  may  as  well 
say  that  I  have  had  most  recourse,  for  their  historical  school 
is  as  yet  the  richest  and  best  arranged  on  most  subjects, 
though  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Grote's  great  work  we 
may  feel  that  England  holds  her  own,  for  that  is  a  work 
which  as  far  as  I  know  has  no  superior  in  any  language. 
It  is  a  guarantee  to  our  historical  enquirers  in  England  that 
the  high  hopes  excited  by  others,  such  as  Arnold,  Thirlwall, 
Hallam  or  Merivale,  will  ultimately  find  in  all  departments 
of  history  their  accomplishment,  that  the  various  excellences 
of  the  German  and  French  schools  may  be  met  with  in  our 
own  writers,  and  higher  excellences  superinduced. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  be  treated  before  I  enter 
on  my  subject  more  directly.  It  is  the  delicate  one  of 
opinions.  I  am  well  aware  I  may  come  into  collision  on  many 
points  with  my  audience.  True,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that,  in  a  sketch  of  the  nature  I  am  intending,  there  are 
many  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  need  not  be 
introduced  at  all,  others  which  need  only  be  alluded  to. 
Still  he  who  reviews  ever  so  superficially  the  course  of  man's 
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history  must  have  brought  before  him  all  the  gfreat  ques- 
tions that  have  at  diflFerent  times  affected  his  race.  It  is  the 
highest  intellectual  attraction  that  history  as  a  study  pre- 
sents, that  it  necessitates  this,  that  every  scientific  question, 
every  problem  of  philosophy,  every  religious  dispute,  passes 
before  the  mind  in  the  best  way  it  can  pass,  not  isolated 
and  meagre,  but  set  in  the  framework  in  which  it  originally 
appeared,  and  with  all  the  rich  environment  of  time  and 
circumstance.  But  on  such  matters  I  would  ask  not  to  be 
considered  to  go  further  than  I  state ;  I  would  deprecate 
unnecessary  inferences.  Some  points  I  shall  deliberately 
avoid,  others  but  briefly  touch  on.  I  only  claim  to  have  no 
extraneous  standard  set  up  by  which  to  judge  me,  and  I 
would  make  the  further  claim,  which  here  I  trust  will  be 
allowed,  to  express  myself  freely  and  candidly  when  I  feel 
called  on  to  do  so,  with  as  little  disposition  on  your  part  to 
take  umbrage  as  on  mine  to  run  into  uncalled-for  opposition 
on  such  subjects.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  right  in  so 
doing,  but  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  state  in  the  general  that 
the  bearing  of  my  views  on  historical  problems  is  what 
would  be  usually  called  extremely  liberal. 

Apologising  for  the  length  to  which  these  introductory 
remarks  have  run,  I  turn  now  to  my  subject.  The  variety 
of  methods  actually  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  history  has 
been  very  great ;  looking  at  the  variety  of  men's  minds  and 
objects,  it  might  have  been  still  greater.  Still,  most  of  us 
I  suppose  who  have  at  all  read  history,  have  begun  much  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  more  or  less  methodical  collection  of 
facts,  dates  and  kings  for  some  one  period  or  country,  drawn 
from  some  one  book  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  our 
fortune.  The  result  has  been,  and  in  many  cases  remains,  a 
fragmentary  knowledge.  We  feel  wearied  with  the  subject 
so  far  as  we  have  gone,  hopeless  when  we  consider  the 
relation  the  portion  attained  must  bear  to  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  In  the  business  of  life  history  is  thrown  aside, 
even  by  those  who  aim  at  self-cultivation,  as  a  task  beyond 
their  time  lo  accomplish  ;  with  what  evil  results  to  that  self- 
cultivation  I  will  not  now  say;  I  may  revert  to  this  point 
briefly  in  my  last  lecture.  Still,  though  thrown  aside  as  a 
study,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  absolutely  ignored ;  all 
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educated  people  feel  more  or  less  consciously  that  it  is  of 
high  importance.  Those  who  have  not  themselves  the 
knowledge  are  generally  anxious  that  their  children  should 
have.  Man's  social  feeling  leads  him  to  acknowledge  that 
the  history  of  his  race  must  have  an  interest  for  himself,  but 
the  sustained  exertion  required,  the  consecutive  thought,  this 
it  is  we  shrink  from  when  no  system,  no  guiding  method,  no 
clue  is  held  out  to  us  by  which  we  may  tread  its  apparent 
labyrinth,  and  reduce  into  a  connected  series  its  phenomena. 
By  historical  phenomena  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  mean  the 
facts  of  history.  Hence  in  the  present  day  the  relative 
neglect  of  history  in  comparison  with  the  exact  sciences. 

In  these  last  the  sense  of  beauty  which  man  is  capable  of 
forming  in  himself,  the  desire  for  connection,  proportion  and 
harmony  which  is  one  of  our  highest  intellectual  conditions, 
finds  a  gratification,  not  I  am  bound  to  say  in  my  view  an 
adequate  one,  but  a  gratification  easier  of  attainment  than 
any  which  the  social  science  of  which  history  is  a  part  at 
present  seems  to  offer.  And  yet,  as  neither  the  Roman 
dramatist,  nor  the  English  poet,  nor  others  who  in  more 
elaborate  philosophical  works  have  embodied  the  same 
feeling,  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  mah, — as  by 
common  consent  none  of  these  are  wrong, — the  question  is  : 
Can  we  find  no  means  of  clearing  historical  study  from  these 
difficulties  ?  Can  we  attain  to  no  one  height  from  which  we 
may  view  with  eye  untroubled  by  their  almost  infinite  variety 
the  phenomena  rolling  before  us  ?  Can  we  seize  no  clue  to 
direct  our  steps  so  that  the  hopeless  and  bewildering  laby- 
rinth becomes  a  pleasant,  maze-like  garden  ?  Is  there  no 
principle  of  connection  by  which  the  seeming  chaos  is  reduced 
into  order,  and  from  the  succession  of  phenomena  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  is  evolved  a  definite  and  well  ordered  science, 
less  exact  than  astronomy  it  may  be,  but  still  answering 
perfectly  all  the  conditions  of  a  science,  distinguished  only 
above  most  by  the  complexity  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
its  problems  ? 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  this  question  may  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  that  I  have  ventured  to  offer  you  this*  course 

♦  Note.—  It  was  repeated,  by  request  of  the  Committee,  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 
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of  lectures,  and  it  is  my  object,  however  imperfectly,  to  make 
clear  to  you  the  method  on  which  I  think  we  may  confidently 
rest,  and  to  exemplify,  by  a  rapid  sketch  in  the  simplest 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Western  world,  the  use  of  that 
principle  or  method  which  I  believe  in. 

Here  about,  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long  result  of  time ; 
When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  : 
When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

I  said  there  were  various  methods  of  dealing  with  history. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  might  unroll  before  himself  the 
map  of  the  world,  say  on  Mercator's  Projection,  and  set  to 
work  to  find  out  in  some  way  the  history  of  the  various 
countries  there  portrayed,  choosing  his  path  by  accident  as 
it  were.  Such  a  method,  a  geographical  one,  would  obviously 
be  hopeless,  from  its  immense  length.  Geography  is  as 
a  branch  of  knowledge  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
history,  this  must  be  allowed  by  all ;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  historical  student,  granting  that  he  knows  the  general 
frame  and  shape  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  he  may  dispense 
with  the  minute  statistics  of  geography  for  all  except  a  com- 
paratively limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  That 
portion,  whose  limits  I  shall  shortly  state  more  accurately, 
he  cannot  know  too  well,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  outline 
map  without  names  is  a  most  valuable  assistance  to  him. 
But  to  carry  farther  the  importance  of  geography  and  make 
it  more  than  the  preliminary  basis  of  your  historical  know- 
ledge, would  be  unwise  from  its  tendency  to  confuse  you. 

Again  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  true  definition  of  history 
to  say  that  it  is  man's  action  in  time.  But  one  might  adopt 
this  definition  and  under  its  guidance  run  into  great  diffi- 
culties, especially  the  one  which  we  most  wish  to  avoid, 
endless  multiplicity  of  detail.  Obviously  the  whole  of  man's 
action  in  time  is  not  to  be  grasped  by  us;  some  arrangement, 
some  limitation,  is  necessary.  Yet  many  who  set  to  work  in 
history  make  this  their  object.  They  place  a  chronological 
table  before  them,  again  an  indispensable  auxiliary  as  the 
map  was,  and  proceed  down  the  stream  of  time.  As  that 
broadens  and  deepens  they  lose  their  presence  of  mind  and 
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their  courage.    The  simply  chronological  method  is  as  con- 
fusing, though  with  more  apparent  order,  as  the  geographical 
one ;  both  geography  and  chronology  are  the  handmaids  of 
history,  but  not  history.    These,  however,  are  as  yet  the 
methods  most  adopted  in  historical  instruction.    Geography 
taught  as  a  dull  statistical  science^,  in  which  the  coast  of 
Guinea  holds  an  equal  place  with  that  of  England ;  Chron- 
ology with  its  host  of  dates  and  names  taught  by  some 
elaborate  memorial  lines  or  by  the  simpler  figures  and  names 
themselves,  but  still  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  Romulus 
is  as  prominent  as  Charlemagne, — such  has  been  the  fate  of 
too  many  of  us.  That  no  good  results  follow  is  not  wonderful.  * 
There  is  a  third  and  far  higher  method  which  I  would 
call  the  analytical.    It  is  the  one  to  which  men  are  naturally 
led  who,  later  in  their  learning,  feel  the  want  of  historical 
knowledge.    The    sense  of  this  want  may  be   awakened 
by  various  things.    Take  for  instance  the  case  of  the  man 
who  feels  a  keen  interest  in  the  questions  of  his  own  day. 
As  he  studies  them  more  and  more  he  becomes  aware  of 
their  necessary  connection  with  those  of  past  times.     He 
has  already  a  considerable  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him.     Starting  from  this  point,  he  takes  the  complex 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  asks  himself  the  question 
out  of  what  elements  it  was  formed.     Such  a  method  is  long 
and  difficult,  but  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  must  be  to  a  great 
extent  the  method  of  the  historical  philosopher  or  historian, 
for  he  cannot  take  other  people's  results  entirely,  he  must 
analyse  past  history  for  himself.     But  it  is  not  a  method, 
however  attractive,   that   the  majority  can  follow.     They 
require  something  simpler  and  shorter,  a  method  which  shall 
place  before  them  clearly  the  great  features  of  history  in  a 
connected  outline,  and  enable  them,  when  once  they  have 
mastered  it  as  a  whole,  then  in  some  one  of  its  parts  to 
verify  its  truth.     Let  me  explain  myself  by  an  illustration 
from  geography.     Supposing  a  person  to  have  learnt  on  a 
large  scale  the  prominent  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
direction  of  its  mountain  ranges,  and  the  river  systems  which 
drain  it,  he  then  would  turn  to  some  one  country,  and  with 
the  most  accurate  maps  on  the  most  detailed  scale  he  would 
familiarise  himself  with  examples  of  all  the  different  geo- 
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graphical  features,  or  if  possible  he  would  by  actual  travel 
realise  them  to  himself.  So  the  historical  student  after 
gaining  his  general  idea  of  the  course  of  history,  would 
choose  some  one  country,  his  own  or  any  other,  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  by  the  light  of  that  idea,  familiarise 
himself  with  the  details.  In  that  light  these  details  would  be 
orderly  and  light-giving  instead  of  perplexing.  And  it  would 
I  conceive  matter  little  comparatively,  so  far  as  this  result 
was  concerned,  what  was  the  order  of  our  ideas  from  which 
his  guiding  one  was  taken.  The  successions  of  political  his- 
tory would  be  the  most  obvious,  but  we  might  equally  take, 
as  an  eminent  French  writer,  Dunoyer,  has  done,  the  suc- 
cessions of  social  phenomena,  or  again,  with  Neander  or 
Milman,  those  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  history;  and  the 
connection  of  the  various  stages  through  which  man  has 
gone  would,  if  perceived,  in  all  cases  alike  answer  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  that  of  substituting  order  for  confusion. 

Two  methods  then  I  have  rejected.  A  third  I  have  ac- 
cepted for  the  more  elaborate  study  of  history,  but  not  for  the 
more  superficial  one  which  is  essential  to  the  great  majority, 
which,  that  is,  if  not  superficial,  were  not  accessible.  A 
fourth  I  have  briefly  stated  in  outline.  I  proceed  to  show 
how  it  may  be  practically  attained.  So  at  the  outset  the 
labour  is  an  encouraging  one,  it  is  that  of  clearance  and  com- 
pression. It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  synthetical  method. 
It  assumes  the  knowledge  gained,  it  assumes  it  reduced  to 
shape,  it  assumes  a  previous  analysis.  It  has  traced  the 
formation  of  the  whole,  and  it  proceeds  to  explain  that  form- 
ation,  to  show  its  elements  brought  one  by  one  to  join  in 
that  formation.  It  places  by  description  the  whole  before 
the  eye,  and  explains  the  material  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  parts,  leaving  the  nicer  points  of  the 
mechanism  for  later  investigation.  So  in  the  case  before  us 
it  takes  as  its  starting  point  a  certain  series  of  events, 
following  one  on  the  other  in  unbroken  succession :  it 
detaches  this  from  the  rest,  gives  it  the  name  of  the  history 
of  the  whole,  or  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  of  the 
Western  world,  and  busies  itself  first  in  keeping  clear  out 
of  the  way  all  other  history,  or  in  subordinating  it  where  it 
absolutely  must    be   taken    into  account;   and  secondly  in 
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making  plain,  free  from  all  vexatious  detail,  the  connection 
of  this  series  in  itself.  The  map  of  the  world  becomes 
restricted,  the  stream  of  time  is  followed  in  its  main  current, 
its  various  tributaries  are  neglected.  We  adopt  certain 
geographical  and  certain  historical  limits,  the  first  more 
arbitrarily  than  the  last,  for  our  knowledge  of  time  is 
necessarily  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  boundaries, 
there  is  but  small  opening  for  choice.  No  sure  footing  in 
chronology  for  any  historical  purpose  is  attainable  before 
1000  years  before  Christ,  and  440  years  elapse  after  that  date 
before  you  get  any  connected  system  of  dates.  Before  560 
B.C.  the  few  that  we  can  at  all  fix  are  more  like  land-marks 
in  a  flood  serving  to  keep  the  floundering  traveller  from 
utter  error,  than  the  compact  bridge  on  which  he  walks 
securely.  But  from  the  later  date  I  have  given,  from  560 
B.C.,  we  have  a  series  of  dates  in  which,  though  there  are 
occasional  points  of  difficulty,  there  is  no  serious  interruption. 
It  is  from  that  point  therefore  that  I  would  have  every 
student  of  history,  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  master 
the  leading  dates,  the  dates  of  the  great  epochs  of  history — 
the  filling  up  the  less  important  ones  should  come  afterwards. 
This  leaves  him  twenty-four  centuries,  sufficient  it  is  true, 
but  not  with  some  thought  really  embarrassing.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  clearness  four  dates  a  century,  one  for  every  twenty- 
five  years,  are  on  the  average  enough,  a  total  which  cannot 
be  called  formidable  to  begin  with.     So  far  for  chronology. 

For  the  geographical  limits  let  us  approach  the  question 
again  from  the  negative  side,  get  rid  first  of  all  that  part  of 
the  map  which  we  do  not  want.  The  Western  Hemisphere, 
North  and  South  America,  at  once  disappears,  doubtless 
only  to  re-appear  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  proportioned  to 
its  own  size  and  the  vast  energy  of  its  people ;  still  it  is  so 
young  that  it  is  an  element  more  for  the  statist  and  political 
enquirer  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  historical  student  such 
as  we  conceive  him.  Next  we  may  clear  away  nearly  the 
whole  of  Africa ;  this  is  evidently  allowable  on  the  slightest 
consideration.  The  interior  of  that  singularly  inaccessible 
continent  is  still  a  problem  to  the  traveller,  as  much  so  as 
the  future  of  its  races  is  to  the  observer.  That  future 
appears   so   bright    in   the    distance    to   so  many  minds  at 
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once,  minds  too  of  such  different  tendencies  (the  American 
Authoress,  our  English  Martineau,  some  illustrious  French- 
men) that  I  for  one  should  be  inclined  to  identify  hope  with 
sound  prophecy.  But  be  its  future  what  it  may,  the  past  of 
Africa,  Egypt  and  its  northern  coast  excepted,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  blank.  Next  disappears  the  vast  Australasian  group, 
Oceania  as  our  neighbours  call  it,  then  Japan,  China,  India, 
Northern  and  Central  Asia;  all  are  only  brought  incidentally 
into  contact  with  us,  affording  matter  of  enquiry  for  the  histo- 
rical investigator,  but  on  the  whole  digressions  and  not  parts 
of  the  main  body  of  history  up  to  the  present  time  ;  socially, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  they  are  of  profound  interest,  historically 
a  blank  if  we  are  wise.  Lastly  comes  the  extreme  North  of 
Europe,  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian  Empire.  I  should 
myself  go  farther  and  include  the  Sclavonian  element 
generally,  though  the  various  nations  which  fall  under  the 
term  Sclavonian  are  at  very  different  stages  of  progress. 
What  then  have  we  left  after  this  process  ?  Moving  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  from  east  to  west,  we  have  the 
following  geographical  limits  for  history.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  we  trace  the  course  of  that  river  up  to  its 
mountain  sources ;  we  then  advance  westward  along  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  along  that  sea  till  we  reach  the  chain  of 
Caucasus;  passing  along  that  chain  we  strike  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  and  trace  its  southern  coast  till  we  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  Still  westward  along  the  Danube  as 
far  as  Vienna,  then  northwards  in  somewhat  an  arbitrary 
fashion  to  the  Oder,  westward  again  along  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean.  We  include  Great  Britain  and  pass 
southwards  by  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  till  we  reach  the 
southern  limit  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Here  we  bend 
our  course  eastward  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  great 
Desert,  striking  southwards  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  a  liberal  construction  across  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  along  the  Indian  Ocean  to  our  starting  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Such  a  course,  or  a  line  traced  in  this 
manner  on  the  map,  would  mark  out  all  the  countries  that 
are  historically  important  to  us  who  are  studying  history  in 
order  to  obtain  a  general   and   connected   view.     It  would 
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leave  us  a  large  parallelogram,  but  one  which  is  of  small 
extent  if  compared  with  the  whole  from  which  we  detach  it, 
as  the  slightest  reference  to  a  map  would  show.  And  even 
these  limits  may,  when  we  are  beginning,  be  very  considera- 
bly narrowed,  and  we  may  fix  our  attention,  and  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so,  on  that  portion  of  the  surface  included 
within  our  imaginary  line  which  is  more  strictly  the  theatre 
of  ancient  civilisation,  gradually  taking  in  one  by  one  the 
various  countries  as  they  assert  successfully  a  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  world's  history.  For  the  earliest  and  best 
defined  home  of  man's  civilisation,  may  be  for  clearness  sake 
stated  to  be  the  rivers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  the  present  then,  within  these  limits  of  space  and 
time,  I  should  divide  the  world's  history  into  six  great  periods, 
a  number  not  difficult  to  remember,  and  whose  succession 
and  interdependence  once  well  and  clearly  mastered,  history 
becomes,  what  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  it  must  become 
if  it  is  to  answer  its  real  purpose,  or  even  to  answer  the 
subordinate  and  much  lower  one  of  intellectual  gratification, 
an  organised  whole  with  its  parts  in  due  order  and  proportion. 
These  six  great  periods  I  should  name :  I.  the  Oriental ; 
II.  the  Greek;  III.  the  Roman;  IV.  the  Barbarian;  V. 
the  Catholic-Feudal;  VI.  the  Modern.  And  having  so 
named  them  I  may  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  present  lecture 
I  shall  treat  briefly  of  the  first.  In  my  second  lecture  I 
shall  grapple  with  the  Graeco-Roman ;  in  my  third  with  the 
two  next,  the  chaos  of  the  Barbarian  invasion  and  the 
Catholic-Feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  the  fourth  and 
last  with  the  most  difficult  and  most  interesting,  that  of 
modern  and  revolutionary  Europe. 

It  has  been  well  said,  and  that  by  many,  that  this  series, 
— and  for  my  purpose  it  would  matter  little  whether  I  divided 
it  into  four,  or  six,  or  twelve  periods, — that  this  series  is  the 
only  real  history,  the  only  real  succession  of  events  that  is 
open  to  our  study ;  and  without  a  succession  of  events,  if 
you  think  of  it,  no  history  is  possible,  for  our  idea  of  time  is 
gained  from  the  succession  of  events.  Grasp  then  if  you 
can,  even  if  with  some  effort,  this  chain  of  phenomena  or 
events,  watch  its  evolution,  and  make  clear  the  succession  in 
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outline,  not  in  detail ;  you  have  when  you  have  done  this  a 
principle,  a  clue  to  guide  you  in  relation  to  all  those  facts  of 
the  great  family  of  man  which  are  not  included  within  the 
series ;  you  have  besides  a  clearly  marked  and  surely  a  com- 
prehensible amount ;  the  vagueness  and  confusion  disappear ; 
whichever  part  of  the  whole  you  may  then  choose  to  study 
is  first  viewed  in  its  relation  to  that  whole,  and  then  indi- 
vidualized and  enriched  with  the  necessary  details;  you 
steadily  refuse  to  be  burdened  with  the  extraneous  matter, 
and  feel  that  immense  addition  of  strength  which  a  clear  and 
well  defined  purpose  gives  in  the  region  of  the  intellect  as 
surely  as  it  does  in  that  of  practical  conduct.  And  further, 
you  have  in  your  possession  the  means  to  a  certain  extent  of 
deciding  on  the  great  problem  which  is  now  under  discussion 
amongst  thinkers :  Is  any  law  attainable  in  such  matters  ? 
Is  there  a  science  of  history  interpreting  the  phenomena  of 
the  past  and  present,  and  capable  of  predicting  those  of  the 
future  ? 

The  Oriental  Period. 

In  treating  of  the  first  period,  of  Oriental  history,  I  must 
at  the  outset  state  that  I  do  not  touch  on  Jewish  history  in 
itself.  Incidental  allusions  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is 
profane  history  with  which  I  am  dealing,  the  general  history 
of  the  world — and  with  that  the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  sacred 
history  prior  to  Christianity,  is  but  little  concerned.  In  the 
shock  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Chaldea  and  Egypt, 
the  small  kingdom  of  Palestine  was  in  general  but  the  passage 
ground  or  battle  field,  and  had  rarely  any  influence  on  the 
decision  of  events.  From  the  chain  of  political  history  it 
may  be  struck  out,  whilst  in  that  of  Western  religious  history 
it  is  a  main  feature.  It  is  emphatically  true,  politically, 
that  the  people  dwelt  alone  and  was  not  numbered  among 
the  nations.  The  single  exception  to  this  remark  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

I  said  that  the  earliest  home  of  Western  civilisation  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Western  world  Egypt  claims  the  highest 
antiquity,  at  least  hitherto ;  and  as  yet,  I  am  told,  there  has 
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been  no  discovery  at  Nineveh  of  an3rthing  to  invalidate  this 
claim,  even  in  the  most  recent  excavations.  Its  temple 
records  carry  us  back  3^000  years  or  more  before  the 
Christian  era.  Egypt  was  an  organised  monarchy  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  had  been  so  even  then  for  long 
dynasties  of  kings.  It  remained  a  powerful  and  independent 
kingdom  for  centuries  after  that,  watching  the  growth  and 
decline  of  various  Asiatic  powers,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Media, 
till  the  spread  of  the  Persian  power  absorbed  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  vast  empire  of  Darius.  It  never  gave  up  the 
struggle  for  independence  during  the  whole  time,  two 
centuries,  that  empire  lasted,  though  it  was  actually  a 
province  of  Persia  at  the  the  time  when  Alexander  attacked 
it.  It  became  again  independent  in  the  hands  of  Alexander's 
general,  Ptolemy.  It  was  the  centre  of  Greek  science  and 
literature  for  three  centuries,  till  the  kingdom  of  the  Rolemies 
merged  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  then,  under  Cleopatra 
and  Mark  Antony  it  struggled  to  be  the  capital  of  an  Eastern 
Empire,  was  defeated  in  that  struggle,  and.  resigned  itself 
into  the  hands  of  Augustus,  to  be  governed  with  peculiar 
jealousy  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  intellectual 
and  religious  history  of  the  world.  For  there  clashed  in  its 
latest  capital  all  opinions  and  creeds,  its  own  half-human, 
half-animal  worship,  its  outer  covering  of  Greek  Polytheism 
and  philosophy,  neo-Platonist  speculations  on  the  highest 
dogmas  of  Christian  theology,  or  the  latest  development  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  fanatical  endeavours  after  a  higher 
pitch  of  Christian  holiness.  Egypt  has  been  since  then  the 
seat  of  Saracen  power,  it  has  seen  Crusading  armies  on  its 
coasts,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  envoys  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  the  earlier  projects  of  Napoleon  it  formed  the 
keystone  of  his  plan  of  Oriental  dominion;  it  is  become  the 
highway  of  European  and  Eastern  intercourse,  and  its  destiny 
still  occupies  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  diplomatists,  keen- 
eyed  travellers,  and  poets  of  Western  Europe.  Such  is  the 
burden  of  Egypt — a  rich  and  varied  tale,  as  you  may  see 
from  this  hasty  outline. 

Its  geographical  position  and  shape  are  singularly  easy 
to  understand.    From  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  it  has 
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ended  towards  the  south  with  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
From  that  point  northwards  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  flows,  varying  in  its  breadth  from  5  to  about 
II  English  miles  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  forms 
Upper  Eg>'pt.  So  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  reach  in 
their  annual  inundation,  either  naturally  or  by  the  art  of 
man,  so  far  and  so  far  only  is  Egypt.  All  beyond  is  hot 
sand  or  bare  rock,  absolutely  unavailable  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  After  a  course  of  700  miles  the  mountains  on  either 
side  recede  and  the  Nile  stream  breaks  into  several  mouths, 
changing  as  is  usual  with  all  great  rivers. 

The  space  between  the  farthest  mouths  is  the  rich  delta, 
is  Lower  Egypt.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  valley 
as  far  as  by  nature  or  art  the  waters  of  the  Nile  could  reach, 
now  between  sandstone  mountains,  now  more  to  the  north 
between  limestone,  more  northerly  still  on  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  of  the  Delta,  was  organised  the  great  Egyptian  Mon- 
archy. Its  people  was  a  swarthy,  curly-headed  race,  whose 
connection  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  Its  numbers  were  not 
large,  perhaps  about  6,000,000,  its  language  Coptic,  again— 
like  those  who  spoke  it — difficult  to  arrange  under  any  of 
the  great  families  known  to  us.  Its  agriculture  was  simple 
and  easy,  requiring  only  for  its  extension  great  works  of 
irrigation.  The  produce  which  repaid  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  was  proverbially  great.  The  only  navigation 
known  to  the  Egyptians  was  that  of  the  Nile;  from  the  sea 
they  shrank  back  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  dislike  and  terror. 
Their  great  remains  in  painting  and  architecture  bespeak 
considerable  skill,  not  it  is  thought  aided  by  a  corresponding 
mechanical  advance.  In  science  we  are  apt  to  overrate  from 
early  associations  the  progress  they  had  made.  They  must 
have  had  the  simplest  elements  of  geometry  and  astronomy, 
but  not  more  than  the  simplest  till  the  introduction  of  Greek 
science,  and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  they  were  proverb- 
ially unprogressive.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  childhood  of  our  race,  to  be  treated  with  all 
respect  as  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  forward,  but  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  priests,  the  caste  all-powerful  so  long  as  Egypt  re- 
mained independent.     They  were  the  ministers  of  religion, 
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• 

the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  the  possessors  of  all  arts  and 

sciences ;   with   their   sanction   the   kings   governed ;    their 

precepts  regulated  in  its  most  minute  details  the  daily  life 

of  every  Egyptian.     Relatively  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and 

the  people  which  they  governed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

that  they  were  a  true  priesthood,  wise  and  beneficent  guides, 

guardians   and  judges   of  their   nation.     Under   them    the 

political  system   was  simple.     The  whole   population   was 

divided  into  castes  as  in  India,  though  with  less  rigidity  it 

would  seem  than  in  India.     At  the  head  a  king,  the  delegate 

and  minister  of  the  priest  caste,  deriving  his  power  from 

them,  and  judged  after  death  by  their  formal  judgment. 
Next  came  a  warrior  caste,  possessing  distinct  lands  of  its 

own  and  bound  by  their  tenure  to  defend  Egypt.  Beneath 
this  caste  and  the  priests',  the  three  castes  of  the  husband- 
men, artificers,  and  herdsmen,  with  such  other  distinctions 
as  the  course  of  time  and  foreign  intercourse  introduced. 
Such  is  the  analysis  socially  and  politically  of  the  population 
of  Egypt.  It  was  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  which 
exists  in  India,  but  it  is  older,  and  the  analogies  traceable 
lead  us  no  further  than  this, — that  we  are  warranted  in 
placing  the  two  nations  somewhat  at  the  same  stage  of 
social  development. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  theocracy,  such  is  its  name, 
Egypt  rested  content  and  unchanging  till  the  Persian  in- 
vasion. Its  religion  even  remained  unchanged  during  the 
long  period  its  monuments  record,  and  under  Persian  and 
Macedonian  sway.  It  is  a  curious  one  as  marking  a  tran- 
sition period.  Its  gods  of  monstrous  form,  which  shocked 
by  their  deviation  from  the  type  of  human  beauty  the 
artists  of  a  later  day,  gods  with  the  body  human,  the 
head  of  a  lower  animal,  mark,  it  would  seem,  the  stage 
when  men  were  rising  from  the  primary  worship  of  the 
savage  tribes  such  as  we  now  find  them  in  Central  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  imageless  worship  of  the  mental 
powers  as  in  Persia,  or  to  that  simple  idealization,  in  forms 
of  superhuman  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  man  himself,  the 
forms  in  which  the  Greek  embodied  his  notions  of  the 
Olympic  deities.  It  remained,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
petrified  in  this  stage,  and  so  it  remains  in  its  monumental 
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records,  daily  becoming  better  known,  to  throw  light  on  their 
earlier  history.  Such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato  knew  it,  such 
the  modern  European  may  know  it,  and  that  with  a  fuller 
knowledge.  And  by  the  guiding  light  of  comparative  his- 
tory he  may  judge  it  more  soundly  than  they  could. 

From  Egypt  the  course  of  enquiry  leads  us  to  Phoenicia, 
a  small  state  occupying  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  with  no  dominion  of  any  extent  inland,  a 
mercantile  state  finding  timber  for  its  navigation  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  and^by  land  and  sea  conducting,  like 
the  Hollander  of  later  days,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
but  not  limited  to  this,  nor  destitute  herself  of  the  requisite 
skill  for  manufacturing  industry.  Her  chief  cities  were  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  but  there  were  others  of  considerable  importance. 
At  a  period  more  recent  than  the  great  day  of  Egyptian 
power,  but  earlier  than  that  of  Greece,  and  probably  earlier 
too  than  the  highest  pitch  of  Assyrian  domination,  this 
small  community  of  enterprising  traders  bound  together  the 
most  distant  points  by  their  commerce — on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  their  early  mariners  made  their  way, 
planting  their  factories  at  all  convenient  points.  They 
passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  sailed  along  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  France  till  they  reached  Britain ;  they  worked 
themselves  or  induced  others  to  work  the  rich  mines  of 
silver  which  Spain  then  possessed ;  far  to  the  north-east 
Herodotus  saw  traces  of  their  labour  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Thasos  off  the  coast  of  Thrace.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  we 
find  repeated  mention  of  the  skilful  work  of  the  Sidonian 
women,  and  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Phoenician  trader 
bringing  his  manufactures  to  exchange  for  the  raw  material 
or  for  slaves.  More  even  than  this :  centuries  before  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  the  Portuguese,  a  Tyrian  vessel  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  returned  along  the  to  them  familiar 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  But 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  activity  and  their  wealth  is  anterior 
to  written  history.  In  the  time  when  we  know  them  the 
monarchies  of  Central  Asia  were  pressing  forward  to  absorb 
them,  together  with  Palestine,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
conquest   of   Egypt.     And   westward  the  rising  energies  of 
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Greece  were  driving  them  to  concentrate  their  settlements, 
and  harassing  them  with  peaceful  competition,  often  with 
piratical  warfare.  Still  the  Phoenicians  maintained  a  high 
position  for  a  long  time.  They  became  it  is  true  the  prey 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  object  at  one  time  of  the  threats, 
at  another  of  the  insulting  strains  of  triumph,  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  But  they  survived  the  blow,  and  as  part  of  the 
Persian  Empire  formed  the  main  naval  element  in  the 
expedition  against  Egypt  and  their  Greek  rivals.  Their 
settlements,  too,  were  many  of  them  powerful,  such  as 
Utica  and  Gades ;  their  great  colony  of  Carthage  attained 
imperial  elevation.  The  merchant  princes  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
trafficked  with  all  lands,  and  with  great  success,  till  the 
expedition  of  Alexander.  Then  in  evil  hour  Tyre  shut  her 
gates  against  the  conquerer,  stood  with  desperate  bravery 
a  long  siege,  was  taken  and  punished  as  resisting  enemies 
were  then  punished,  with  but  little  mercy,  and  never  again 
raised  her  head  amongst  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  She 
was,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  a  desolate  city,  like  the 
cities  that  are  not  inhabited,  if,  that  is,  we  compare  her  state 
after  the  siege  with  that  before  it,  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Thirlwall,  her  power  and  independence  were  gone  for  ever. 
She  was  fallen,  the  rich,  the  beautiful,  the  proud  in  arts 
and  arms,  the  queen  of  merchant  cities.  But  she  recovered 
some  measure  of  her  ancient  prosperity  and  preserved  it  for 
some  centuries  under  Rome,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
almost  utter  desolation  she  seems  again  to  be  lifting  up  her 
head,  though  in  a  very  humble  condition. 

Egypt  and  Phoenicia  then,  the  first  parent  of  civilisation 
and  the  first  parent  of  commerce,  the  most  isolated  and 
distinct  elements  that  the  power  of  Asia  absorbed,  are  now 
before  you,  and  we  may  direct  our  attention  to  that  power 
itself  without  further  delay. 

At  the  outset  I  may  remark  on  the  great  simplicity  of 
Asiatic  history.  You  will  find  this  often  alluded  to  by 
modern  historians,  as  for  instance  by  M.  Guizot  in  his 
lectures  on  European  civilisation.  From  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  whatever  be  the  different  names  that 
successively  represent  in  universal  history  the  dominant 
power  of  western  Asia,  without  even  excepting,  save  for  a 

NN 
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^  brief  interval,  that  of  Macedon,  one  law  has  governed  them, 
one  description  is  applicable  to  them.  They  have  been  vast 
masses  of  men  moved  forward  by  some  powerful  individual 
genius,  gathering  all  they  met  to  swell  their  mass;  their 
sweep  wide  and  rapid  but  their  power  transient  as  the  whirl- 
wind. Destitute  of  all  articulate  organisation,  a  nation  of 
similar  and  undistinguishable  units,  not,  like  the  civilised 
states  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Europe,  of  distinct 
individualities.     For  it  is  not  true  that 

**  As  we  linger  on  the  shore. 
The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more  ;  " 

on  the  contrary,  civilisation  and  refinement  bring  out  the 
individual  peculiarities  and  do  not  crush  them.  The  Asiatic 
empires  have  grown  so  long  as  the  original  impetus  remained, 
so  long  as  they  were  conquering;  but  once  checked,  once 
forced  to  give  up  this  conquering  character,  once  driven  back 
on  themselves,  as  at  Plataea  or  before  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
their  whole  power  seems  gone ;  they  seem  deprived  of  their 
vitality ;  they  seem  to  have  nothing  in  them  which  enables 
them  to  rally,  no  elements  of  organic  strength.  This  of 
course  at  once  simplifies  immensely  their  history,  but  in  the 
same  proportion  it  takes  from  it  all  which  could  constitute  a 
living  interest.  This  general  remark  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  details  of  Asiatic  history. 

The  earliest  monarchy  that  we  hear  of  is  that  of  Judaea 
under  David  and  Solomon.  In  the  reign  of  those  two  great 
princes  Judah  extended  her  dominion  far,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  In  alliance 
witfi  Egypt  and  Tyre,  her  kings  were  sovereigns  over  Syria 
and  the  rich  vale  of  Damascus  ;  and  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea 
testifies  to  their  command  of  the  territory  of  Edom.  But 
the  power  was  ver^^  transient.  In  an  absolute  monarchy 
where  all  rests  on  the  monarch  himself,  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  is  dangerous,  and  the  weak  Rehoboam 
saw  his  father's  sceptre  shivered  in  his  hand.  With  a 
divided  kingdom  the  sway  of  Israel  ceased. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  contemporaneous  with 
the  greatness  of  Palestine  and  even  earlier,  Assyria,  peopled 
by  a  race  akin  to  the  Phoenician,  had  been  a  powerful  empire 
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with  Nineveh  for  its  capital.  The  boundaries  of  Assyria 
proper  are  not  easy  to  fix,  any  more  than  are  the  boundaries 
of  her  empire.  Its  central  and  most  valuable  part  was  the 
rich  low  country  that  stretches  between  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Westward  lie  the 
Syrian  deserts,  eastward  a  mountain  chain  and  the  table-land 
of  Iran,  to  the  south-west  the  Arab  tribes,  to  the  north-north- 
west the  no  less  uncertain  ones  of  the  Armenian  high-lands 
of  Kurdistan — uncertain,  for  we  know  that  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Persian  empire  those  hardy  mountaineers  were  virtu- 
ally independent,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  held  them  more  firmly.  But  undefined 
as  were  its  boundaries,  it  is  historically  true  that  Assyria  was 
a  great  power  which  made  itself  felt  as  far  as  the  western  sea 
and  was  dreaded  by  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  the 
clashing  of  these  two  powers  that  at  Megiddo,  in  battle  with 
Pharaoh  Necho,  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  lo^t  his  life,  and  his 
country  her  independence.  The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  already  been  swept  away  by  Assyria.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  fact  with  our  present  knowledge,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  Assyria  declined,  and  that  its 
empire  fell  asunder,  leaving  as  its  successors  Babylon,  the 
seat  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and  Nineveh,  that  of  an 
Assyrian  kingdom.  This  was  the  state  of  upper  Asia  when 
a  new  power  arose  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Occupy- 
ing the  high  country  west  and  south-west  of  that  sea,  from 
the  foot  of  Caucasus  to  the  limits  of  Assyria,  the  Median 
kingdom  grew  rapidly.  Its  king,  the  second  of  the  Median 
dynasty,  was  engaged  in  besieging  Nineveh,  when  his  army 
was  swept  away  and  his  dominion  broken  by  the  fierce 
torrent  of  a  Scythian  invasion,  the  earliest  recorded  move- 
ment of  one  of  those  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia  which  in 
later  times  desolated  not  Asia  only,  but  Europe.  They 
entered  by  the  eastern  gates  of  Caucasus  as  the  enemy  they 
were  pursuing  took  the  western ;  and  whilst  the  old  poetry 
of  the  Ionian  Greeks  spoke  with  terror  of  the  Cimmerians, 
Upper  Asia  groaned  for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of 
the  Scythians.  They  swept  on  to  the  westward,  even  to  the 
frontier  of  Egypt.     The  king  of  Egypt  bought  them  off,  and 
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they  were  eventually  got  rid  of  by  a  massacre  planned  by  the 
third  Median  king.  He  then  resumed  the  plans  of  his 
predecessor,  took  Nineveh,  and  established  the  power  of  the 
Medes,  as  he  thought  firmly,  by  an  alliance  with  the  Lydian 
power  on  the  west,  the  Babylonian  on  the  south,  the  Egyptian 
on  the  far  south-west.  These  four  powers  held  by  a  species 
of  family  compact  the  whole  of  western  Asia  and  seemed 
when  united  secure  against  all  attacks ;  yet,  says  Mr.  Grote, 
within  the  space  of  thirty  years  or  a  little  more  the  whole 
of  their  territories  had  become  embodied  in  one  vast  empire 
under  the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not  known  even  by 
name. 

That  adventurer  was  Cyrus,  chief  of  the  Persians,  an 
aggregate  of  seven  agricultural,  four  nomadic,  tribes  on  the 
N.  Eastern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  rude,  hardy,  and 
brave,  dwelling  in  a  mountainous  region,  clothed  in  skins, 
ignorant  of  wine  or  fruit,  or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries 
of  life,  and  despising  the  very  idea  of  purchase  or  sale. 
Contradictory  and  obscure  accounts  veil  in  a  semi-mythical 
haze  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Cyrus,  but  the  result  is 
not  obscure.  He  led  these  hardy  mountaineers  successfully 
against  the  Median  power,  defeated  it,  and  mounted  the 
vacant  throne ;  then  pushed  westward  to  meet  the  army  of 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  who,  both  from  policy  and  connec- 
tion with  the  Median  royal  house,  could  not  stand  by 
unmoved  at  its  fall,  and  who  had  been  actually  planning  an 
expedition  against  Cyrus.  Near  the  Halys  the  two  monarchs 
met,  but  the  event  of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  Croesus 
returned  to  assemble  a  stronger  force  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
But  that  spring  did  not  come,  the  opportunity  was  denied 
him,  for  the  Persian  by  a  rapid  movement  anticipated  him, 
defeated  his  troops  under  the  walls  of  Sardis,  shut  him  up  in 
his  capital  on  its  inaccessible  rock,  and  after  some  delay 
made  himself  master  of  it  and  of  its  sovereign.  He  left  his 
lieutenants  to  subdue  whatever  resisted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
himself  turned  his  attention  to  Babylon.  That  city,  the  glory 
of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  defied 
his  efforts,  but  found  its  defiance  unwarranted.  The  kingdom 
was  taken  from  Belshazzar  and  given  to  Cyrus.  The  con- 
queror found  an  enemy  to  the  north-east.     He  crossed  the 
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Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains  and  attempted  to  inflict  a  blow  on 
the  Scythian  tribes,  a  blow  which  should  make  his  rear  safe 
in  the  future  movements  he  meditated.  But  he  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Scythian  queen.  His  empire  passed  to  his  son 
Cambyses,  who  found  no  obstacle  to  impede  his  march  on 
Eg3^t.  Egypt  was  conquered,  but  in  the  attempt  to  subdue 
Ethiopia  the  Persian  king  was  bafiled  and  nearly  perished,  and 
the  expedition  he  wished  to  make  against  Carthage  failed 
from  the  noble  refusal  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  move  against 
their  own  colony.  Cambyses  was  recalled  by  a  rising  of  the 
Median  tribe  of  the  Magi,  who  availed  themselves  of  his 
fratricide  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Camb3rses  died  on  the  road,  but  the  Persian  nobles  by  a 
successful  conspiracy  recovered  their  lost  supremacy,  and 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus. 

Impelled  by  the  instinct  of  his  position,  Darius  entered 
Europe,  passed  through  Thrace  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
crossed  that  river  with  a  plan  of  humbling  the  Scythian 
tribes  on  the  north  of  it,  then  of  passing  eastward  along  the 
Euxine  sea  and  re-entering,  by  the  passes  near  the  Caspian, 
his  Asiatic  dominions.  It  is  vain  to  try  and  trace  his  actual 
march.  His  expedition  failed  in  those  regions,  as  that  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  failed.  Darius  returned  to  Asia, 
retaining  his  hold  on  Thrace,  and  extending  by  the  success 
of  his  officers  the  empire  of  Persia  along  the  north  coast  of 
the  iEgean  till  it  included  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
and  rested  on  the  Camburnian  Hills  which  form  the  boundary 
between  Macedon  and  Thessaly,  the  most  northern  state  of 
Greece  proper.  With  this  extent  he  rested  satisfied  for  a 
while,  and  with  more  than  usual  ability  for  an  eastern  ruler 
set  himself  to  re-organise  this  vast  dominion.  Twenty  great 
provinces  or  satrapies  poured  their  tribute  into  the  treasury 
of  Susa.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  great  officer,  viceroy 
nominally  of  the  Persian  king,  too  often  really  independent. 
The  sole  condition  of  his  power  was  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  no  check  existed  to  protect  the  provincials  over 
whom  he  ruled ;  such  at  least  was  the  average  state.  A 
powerful  and  vigorous  king  like  Darius  of  course  held  his 
satraps  more  under  control,  but  even  he  felt  their  power  and 
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used  art  rather  than  force  to  check  it.  It  was  an  imposing 
mass  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  was  a  hollow  fabric  and 
essentially  weak  when  viewed  from  within.  Still  we  may 
accept  with  these  qualifications  Thirlwall's  judgment,  "  that 
the  Persian  empire  had  never  been  so  outwardly  great,  so 
inwardly  prosperous.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun 
there  appeared  to  be  no  power  that  could  rival  its  majestj', 
none  from  which,  if  worth  the  effort,  it  could  not  enforce 
submission.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era,  the  nations  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  rested  under  the  shade  of  the  monarchy  and 
enjoyed  one  of  those  short  intervals  of  profound  calm  which 
in  history  as  in  nature  often  precede  the  gathering  of  a 
storm." 

That  storm  remains  for  my  next  lecture.  For  with  the 
formation  of  the  Empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes  closes  the  first 
of  my  six  periods,  the  Oriental  one.  The  collision  of  that 
Empire  with  Greece  is  the  true  opening  of  European  history. 
Yet  I  think  you  will  allow  that  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  anterior  period  is  not  without  its  uses,  to  clear 
the  ground  and  make  the  future  intelligible.  With  the  same 
object,  I  would  before  I  close  to-night  place  here,  as  the 
most  convenient  position,  first,  a  slight  appreciation  of 
Carthage,  and  then  two  or  three  general  remarks,  applicable 
both  to  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  now  to  follow,  and 
difficult  to  introduce  later  from  the  press  of  historical  matter. 
I  hope  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  patience. 

And  first  for  Carthage,  which  I  have  already  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  my  review  of  Phoenicia,  as  the  greatest  colony 
of  Tyre.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  fronting  Sicily  and  Italy,  consequently  where  that 
coast  makes  a  plunge  southward  instead  of  continuing  its 
ordinary  direction  east  and  west.  The  foundation  of  Carthage 
is  placed  earlier  than  that  of  Rome,  about  800  B.C.  Its 
early  history  is  obscure  in  the  extreme.  We  press  for  know- 
ledge on  various  points,  for  when  we  meet  it  in  history, 
it  is  a  great  and  flourishing  city  with  large  dependencies 
both  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Europe.  It  was  powerful 
in   Sicily,   Sardinia,  the   Balearic   Isles,  and  Spain.      How 
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they  were  acquired  is  unknown  to  history;  we  press  but 
no  answer  is  gained.  We  are  met  by  a  legend.  By 
some  accident  or  other,  Herodotus  though  mentioning  the 
city  is  not  led  to  give  us  any  account  of  it,  and  its  early 
history  therefore,  thus  unrecognized  by  Greek  literature, 
remains  a  blank.  Aristotle  criticises  its  constitution,  but 
does  not  describe  it  in  his  extant  works,  nor  was  it  his 
object  even  in  those  which  are  lost  to  give  a  history.  All 
Carthaginian  literature  perished  with  the  city :  it  is  said,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman  government,  directed  expressly 
to  that  disgraceful  object.  An  exception  was  made  for  some 
work  on  agriculture.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  a 
mixed  one  in  later  times ;  through  what  earlier  stages  it  had 
passed  we  cannot  tell.  It  had  a  monarchical  element  in  its 
suflfetes  or  judges,  an  oligarchical  and  a  democratical  one. 
But  more  important  than  any  details  of  its  constitution 
would  be  some  on  its  social  state,  and  here  we  have  nothing 
to  guicje  us.  Should  we  have  seen  in  her  a  republic  like 
Venice,  or  a  state  like  England,  one,  that  is,  where  a  dark 
and  jealous  secrecy  was  the  characteristic,  or  one  which, 
with  a  dominant  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  combined, 
unites  great  liberty  of  expression  ?  or  is  Holland  the  truer 
parallel,  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with 
the  Dutch  aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Barca  and  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  over  the  old 
aristocratical  constitution  ?  Such,  or  nearly  such,  is  the 
question  as  Arnold  states  it.  But  he  cannot  answer  it  as  I 
said,  nor  can  we.  For  as  he  says,  Carthage  on  the  stage  of 
history  is  to  us  a  dumb  orator ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  of 
philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  to  show  us  how 
men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.  Some  facts  in  her  history 
we  can  give.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  Carthage 
was  attacking  Greece  in  her  colonies  of  Sicily.  The  great 
battle  of  Himera  defeated  the  Carthaginian  attempt.  It  was 
not  renewed  till  seventy  years  later.  The  reason  of  this  long 
pause  is  not  clear.  But  this  time  the  war  was  more 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse.  Long  and  bloody 
were  the  subsequent  wars,  and  chequered  with  every  variety 
of  fortune  for  Carthage.     Timoleon,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus, 
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are  the  great  names  that  appear  in  these  wars  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Greek  civilisation  against  the  threatened  inroad 
of  Phcenician  ideas.  Still  Carthage  was  steadily  pursuing 
its  object,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  when  an  attack  organised 
jointly  by  them  and  Hiero  on  some  mercenaries,  drove  these 
last  to  appeal  to  the  Romans,  and  the  favourable  reception 
of  that  appeal  by  the  Romans,  in  violation  of  every  dictate 
of  right  and  every  former  principle  of  their  policy,  led  to  the 
Punic  wars. 

Farther  than  this  I  have  no  need  to  go  at  present.  All 
the  future  history  of  Carthage  is  inseparably,  bound  up  with 
that  of  Rome.  And  strictly  speaking  I  should  not  have 
gone  so  far,  but  have  left  the  subject  at  the  point  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Carthaginians 
were  threatening  the  Greek  world,  when  from  the  westward 
it  threatened,  as  Persia  from  the  east,  to  absorb  the  Hellenic 
nationality  under  a  nation  of  an  alien  spirit,  and  representing 
a  different  element  in  the  history  of  mankind;  so  that  the 
half  cruel,  half  voluptuous  worship  of  Melcarth  and  Astarte 
should  have  supplanted  the  more  genial  and  graceful  human- 
ities of  the  polytheism  of  Greece. 

Passing  from  the  domain  of  history  proper  I  would  ask 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  general  remarks  which  concern 
the  whole  view  we  take  of  that  domain  and  the  problems 
which  arise  within  it.  Questions  come  before  us  continually 
both  with  reference  to  social  phenomena  and  to  definite 
institutions  or  forms  of  government,  and  it  is  important  for 
us  to  consider  the  light  in  which  we  should  regard  them.  I 
will  take,  as  the  simplest  case,  forms  of  goverpient,  mon- 
archical or  republican,  the  government  of  one,  or  the  various 
forms  of  the  government  of  more  than  one,  just  for  the  object 
of  making  my  meaning  clear.  It  is  open  to  the  political 
enquirer  to  assume  that  one  of  these  forms  is  the  right  one 
absolutely,  and  all  deviations  from  it  wrong.  This  is  not 
only  open  as  a  matter  of  theory,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
political  writers  have  taken  this  view.  The  defenders  of 
absolute  monarchy  for  example  have  claimed  for  it  this 
exclusive  character.  I  call  this  the  absolute  view.  But  I 
myself  should  wish  to  judge  all  such  questions  quite  differ- 
ently, by  a  relative  standard — in  relation,  that  is,  to  the  time 
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at  which  they  existed  and  the  society  of  which  we  find  them 
the  expression.  The  other  I  am  bound  to  say  I  consider 
unsound  and  therefore  dangerous,  or  only  saved  from  being 
so  by  its  entirely  unpractical  character. 

In  this  same  way,  from  precisely  the  same  point  of  view, 
do  I  wish  to  judge  some  other  features  of  society  which  are 
more  difficult  than  mere  forms  of  government,  and  apparently 
are  less  within  the  scope  of  its  application;  I  allude  to  such 
questions  as  those  of  war  and  slavery,  the  two  fundamental 
ideas  at  the  ground  of  all  ancient  history,  the  predominant 
features  of  all  that  remarkable  civilisation.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  whilst  the  thoughtful  man  condemns  war,  as  a 
waste  of  all  the  resources  of  society,  a  fearful  agg^vation  of 
the  evils  of  humanity ;  yet  the  historian  must  allow  that  war 
is  the  great  engine  by  which  the  conquests  of  civilization 
have  been  made  accessible.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only 
means  to  this  end  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  in  one  sense  the 
theory  attributed  to  Hobbes  is  true — that  the  natural  state 
of  man  is  a  state  of  war.  And  when  we  find  ancient  history 
so  mainly  a  record  of  war,  and  that  on  an  ever-extending 
scale,  from  the  obscure  contests  of  some  petty  mountain 
tribes,  to  the  systematic  conquest  of  the  world  organised 
by  Rome,  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  relatively 
to  that  period  of  man's  history  the  miseries  of  war  were 
overbalanced  by  its  advantages,  that  deliberately  we  may 
accept  the  common-sense  decision  of  mankind  that  war  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  We  may  then  sympathise  more  heartily 
than  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do  with  the  high 
actions  which  the  records  of  war  relate,  with  the  virtues,  nor 
are  they  few,  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  elicit,  and  so  feel 
that  we  are  right  in  studying  the  military  annals  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  far  different  when  we  come  later  down  in  time,  and 
speak  and  think  of  war  in  the  midst  of  our  own  society, 
where  the  bond  is  commerce  and  industry,  no  longer  war. 
That  which  was  right  becomes  at  once  wrong,  what  was  the 
sole  principle  of  progress  becomes  the  very  soul  of  retro- 
gression, the  conqueror  becomes  the  just  object  of  detestation. 
The  curse  of  Humanity  rests  on  Napoleon  and  his  emulators 
whoever  they  be,  as  certainly  as  its  blessing  rests  on  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  Charlemagne  or  Alfred.    For  they  were  the 
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agents  in  its  work,  its  ceaseless  busy  march  onwards ;  he 
was  the  parody  of  their  nobleness,  the  perverter  of  their 
notions,  a  retrograde  remnant  of  a  worn-out  policy  and  ideas 
long  extinct.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one  and  clears 
up  much  of  our  language.  Dr.  Arnold  remarks*  that  he  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  charm  of  war  is  not  therefore  above 
others  but  rather  below  them,  and  he  is  right  on  the  gfround 
I  have  named,  though  he  bases  his  remarks  on  other  gjround, 
that  the  worst  wars  of  course  call  out  some  very  noble  facts 
in  our  nature,  facts,  too,  which  to  the  vulgar  judgment  seem 
thrown  into  undue  shade,  stifled  even  by  ordinary  life  and  its 
routine  business.  And  whenever  we  see  courage,  energ}', 
and  self-devotion  shewn  by  the  member  of  a  body  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole,  there  we  are  bound  to  give  our  ad- 
miration, we  dare  not  if  we  could  refuse  it,  be  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  employed  what  it  may.  But  we  are  wrong 
if  we  think  that  these  can  only  be  shewn  in  war.  Industry 
has  its  battles  and  its  triumphs  as  well  as  war,  and  after 
there  shall  exist  the  new  organisation  of  society  which  in- 
dustrialism is  even  now  striving  to  raise,  now  mid  the  ruins 
of  feudalism  as  in  England,  now  on  a  soil  cleared  and  levelled 
as  in  France,  when  that,  I  say,  shall  exist,  it  will  be  seen  to 
afford  scope  for  all  the  high  qualities  of  war  and  for  others 
higher;  it  will  raise  even  the  noblest  of  all  by  virtue  of  the 
inherently  superior  nobility  of  its  cause  ;  self-devotion  for 
the  good  of  others  will  gain  by  the  favourable  atmosphere  in 
which  it  will  then  have  free  scope  and  encouragement.  No! 
well  for  us  if  we  can  judge  war  aright,  for  it  is  important  to 
our  sound  historical  judgment.  But  it  were  also  well  if  we 
could  judge  industry  aright,  for  the  one  has  passed  or  is  pass- 
ing rapidly  away  ;  the  other  is  the  very  foundation  of  society 

*  Ability  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  courage,  endurance,  and  per- 
severance, the  complete  conquest  over  some  of  the  most  universal  weaknesses 
of  our  nature,  the  victory  over  some  of  its  most  powerful  temptations,  these  are 
qualities  displayed  in  action,  and  particularly  in  war.  And  it  is  our  deep  sym- 
pathy with  these  qualities,  much  more  than  any  fondness  for  scenes  of  horror 
and  blood,  which  has  made  descriptions  of  battles,  whether  in  poetry  or  history, 
so  generally  attractive.  He  who  can  read  these  without  interest  differs,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  mass  of  mankind  rather  for  the  worse  than  for  the 
better ;  he  rather  wants  some  noble  qualities  which  other  men  have,  than 
possesses  some  which  other  men  want. — Lect.  on  Mod.  Hist.  (1842),  pp.  10- 11. 
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for  the  future.*  It  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  hopeless 
political  incapacity  of  the  dissipated  fool  who  for  the  moment 
sways  France,  that  he  appeals  to  and  endeavours  to  rekindle 
the  military  fanaticism  which  served  his  (so-called)  uncle. 
But  however  this  may  be,  neither  war  nor  industry,  the  two 
great  spheres  of  man's  energies,  are  in  themselves  satis- 
factory; we  judge  both,  and  we  find  both  wanting;  we  allow 
both  to  be  or  to  have  been  noble,  and  to  have  welcomed  or 
be  welcoming  nobleness,  but  we  shall  rest  in  neither  but 
rather  ask  ourselves  whether  the  practical  energy  of  man 
with  its  pushing,  striving  character  is  not  essentially  lower 
than  the  one  which  remains,  the  cultivation  of  his  social 
sentiments ;  based  as  it  must  be,  if  it  would  have  vigour  and 
soundness  in  it,  on  the  large  and  healthful  development  of 
his  highest  capacities  as  a  moral  and  religious  being. 

Still  more  delicate  is  the  question  of  slavery,  but  I  think 
the  same  principles  apply  to  it.  We  must  not  judge  slavery 
in  the  past  by  our  notions  of  it  as  we  have  them  now  formed 
by  Christianity  and  education,  and  by  our  long  possession  of 
freedom  which  we  justly  value  as  the  "grave  mother  of 
majestic  works,"  nor  again  when  fresh  from  the  excitement 
recently  produced.     Rather  carry  yourselves   back  to   the 


*  Note  added  later  in  1853. — In  the  next  sentence  I  have  introduced,  as  I 
was  bound  to  do,  a  qualification  suggested  by  recent  events — I  have  changed 
the  tense  and  said  "  it  was/*  for  so  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  very  great  obscurity 
that  hangs  over  all  questions  of  European  policy,  we  need  not  doubt  that,  what- 
ever be  his  motive,  Louis  Napoleon  has  acted  cordially  with  our  own  government 
in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  peace.  I  should  gather  myself  that  even  his  eyes 
have  been  opened  by  his  position  in  this  one  respect,  for  in  no  other  can  I  trace 
any  change  nor  see  any  reason  to  modify  the  language  I  originally  used,  either 
with  reference  to  himself  or  to  the  duration  of  his  power. 

His  character  remains  as  it  was,  and  I  believe  that  opinions  do  not  much 
differ  in  that ;  it  is,  if  I  understand  aright  strictures  that  have  reached  me,  the 
attack  on  his  ability  that  is  thought  unjust,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  his  success. 
I  know  the  full  weight  of  this  appeal  to  Englishmen — we  all  are  inclined  ta 
judge  by  success,  yet  it  is  not  a  right  test,  it  is  so  only  when  really  durable,  and 
is  there  any  one  here  who  believes  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  likely  to 
last  ?  And  if  his  downfall  be  rapid,  what  will  then  have  been  his  success  ?  By 
evil  means  he  attained  power,  by  no  subsequent  ability  has  he  redeemed  its 
origin.  Personally,  I  think  no  success  is  possible  to  one  like  him,  any  more 
than  it  was  to  his  uncle.  The  elder  Napoleon  all  would  now  allow  failed. 
Why  should  this  later  one  stand — is  his  genius  greater,  his  times  more 
avourable  ? 
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earliest  time  you  can  conceive,  or  even  in  the  present  time 
into  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  no  white  foot  has  ever  strayed 
and  imagine  war  as  made  by  one  black  tribe  on  its  neighbour. 
In  that  war  no  life  is  spared,  it  is  simple  extermination  that 
results,  heightened  by  the  horror  of  cannibalism.  To  some 
fetich  god  the  captive  if  made  is  sacrificed,  and  then  eaten 
by  his  sacrificers.  It  is  the  state  described  in  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Such  is  the  condition  of  kingdoms  like  Dahomey 
as  described  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  an  evident  advance 
on  that  state  if  the  captive  is  allowed  to  live  and  is  not  eaten, 
but  is  made  to  work  to  supply  his  master  with  food,  redeem- 
ing thereby  his  own  flesh.  It  is  a  clear  gain  to  him ;  and 
yet  here  you  have  the  origin  of  slavery.  It  is  relatively 
good,  though  in  itself  it  is  an  evil  which  the  advancing  con- 
sciousness of  our  race  repudiates.  But  in  ancient  times  that 
consciousness,  so  keen  in  us,  was  not  awake,  and  the  slave 
formed  an  essential  element  of  society,  the  slave's  was  a 
recognised  existence,  and  speaking  in  the  gross,  not  an  in- 
tolerable existence.  There  is  much  that  shows  it  to  have 
been  otherwise.  ^Esop  and  Epictetus  were  both  slaves ;  so 
were  others  of  eminent  name.  ^  And  it  is  to  my  mind  in- 
credible that  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul  would  ever  have 
spoken  of  the  state  with  toleration,  much  less  with  a  certain 
approbation,  had  it  presented  in  his  day  the  character  it  does 
now.  What  we  justly  reprobate  and  loathe  was  not  what 
they  had  to  judge. 

One  more  point  and  I  have  ended.  In  what  I  shall  say 
in  later  lectures,  whether  in  Greek  or  Roman  or  medieval 
or  modern  history,  I  have  little  doubt  that  to  some  I  shall 
seem  to  be  painting  in  too  favourable  colours.  It  must  be 
remembered  then,  first  that  I  only  touch  the  very  prominent 
points,  the  steps  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  and  that  they 
naturally  present  the  good  side ;  but  secondly,  and  this  is 
more  to  the  point,  for  the  real  purposes  for  which  history 
is  studied,  it  is  essential  that  the  good  side  should  appear. 
It  is  doubtless  for  the  historian,  no  less  than  for  the  man, 
true  that  he  must  be 

**  To  no  possible  depth  of  evil  blind," 

that  he  must  shrink  from  no  effort  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
moral   worth   the   various  periods   of  our  history.     Whilst 
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therefore  he  may  treat  it  as  a  catalogue  of  crimes^  whilst  he 
may  study  the  various  satirists  who  have  painted  in  dark  and 
revolting  pictures  the  history  of  their  own  time,  and  so 
realise  fully  this  evil,  he  may  not  rest  here.  No  illusion 
must  blind  his  judgment,  but  he  must  after  all  attain  to  the 
conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  still  true  that  the  course 
of  the  world  has  been  a  progress  for  good,  never  really  inter- 
rupted, though  more  visible  at  one  time  than  another.  And 
the  acceptance  of  this  truth  and  the  consciousness  of  it 
should  never  be  absent,  gilding  the  records  of  our  common 
humanity,  transmuting  all  that  is  evil  in  them,  or  over- 
powering it  by  the  excess  of  good. 


LECTURE  II. 

The  Greco-Roman  Period^ 

In  my  first  lecture  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  Persian  empire, 
the  great  aggregate  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  on  the  Persian  throne.  And  I  analyzed  the 
component  parts  of  that  empire  when  at  its  greatest  height 
under  the  rule  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  opening  of  the  fifth.  I 
showed  how  it  had  grown  and  how  it  then  stood,  fronting 
Greece  and  the  Western  world — that  Western  world  then 
divisible  for  political  history  into  Greece  and  Carthage,  the 
Phoenician  power  of  the  West. 

To-day  I  have  to  treat  of  the  period  which  I  will  call 
Greco-Roman,  thus  combining  in  one  lecture  two  out  of  the 
six  periods  named  in  my  first.  In  some  points  the  thousand 
years  which  I  grasp  to-day  are  an  easier,  in  some  a  more 
difficult  subject.  It  is  an  easier  period  in  that  it  is  better 
known,  more  strictly  within  the  range  of  our  historical 
documents,  also  possibly  more  familiar  to  most  of  my 
hearers,  as  well  as,  from  my  own  studies,  to  myself.  But 
it  has  its  corresponding  difficulties.  It  is  fuller  of  detail,  a 
period  of  more  growth,  more  individuality,  and  consequently 
more   hard    to   group.      It   is  true  that   it   is   shorter.     A 
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'houaand  years  are  a  long  period^  but  they  seem  but  the 
'.pan  oi  a  child  when  wc  compare  them  with  the  longer  one 
iunng    vmch   the   d\Tiasties  of  Egyptian   kings   were   the 
"mmbtcm  oi  :hat  pmneval  theocracy.      Yet  in  themselves 
la^ioiuteiy  :hey  otEer  us  more  to  treat  of,  and  a  more  varied 
rrceresic.      For  deep  as>  is  the  attention  we  are  justified  in 
jc^ujwmg.  m  oil  traces  of  oar  earliest  civilisation,  and  im- 
-xirtant  is  :t  :s  :or  :m  right  conception  of  the  subsequent 
Tt'utp^i&cfe^  ji  the  Tzcs  uhac  we  should  form  a  true  idea  of  its 
-TF^c   >cep^   that   '4rc   shoold  understand  the  whence  if  we 
vuuid  .-rtjpe  to  be  dear  as  to  the  whither.     Still,  doubtless 
!>    X5:pnncrs  :n   iiscxical   study,   we   require   the   interest 
^iiiCii  1  "apui  Tucctrssion  and  a  clear  series  of  events  gives 
^iv  i>  veil  i2>  that  which  we  gather  from  our  judgment  on 
:!1t:  ^r^ai:  iiitrjrs  3i  that  succession,  to  carry  us  on  without  a 
xiiitjc  Jt  «:rirtm»s.     For  taken  alone  and  in  itself,  historical 
i:^%»ieag!t:  reumrcs  this.     It  is  only  when  we  get  to  look  at  it 
:i  L  ii^tnir  pcmc  of  new  as  the  necessary  basis  of  our  social 
ui\i  jwuccoT  theories,  that  we  become  enabled  to  dispense  with 
:?ii5^  TKritr  sciking  interest,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  study 
A    cs  >im:ttv  scientific  conclusions.     This  is  a  much  later 
>iu^tc^  jjid  for  m\*self,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  on  leaving 
-lie  ^"Ynrttial  and  entering  the  Greco-Roman  period,  I  feel 
ituoi  i>  I  think  I  should  were  I  suddenly  to  pass  from  the 
;^!s:^c  ;^\cavations  of  Egyptian  Thebes  or  Nineveh  and  place 
u*><if  before  the  ruins  that  still  crown  the  sunny  steep  of 
;t>c  Acfvpolis  of  Athens,  from  the  death-like  granite  beauty 
.i  tilh?  Sphinx  into  the  presence  of  the  Medicean  Venus  ;  or, 
.ui*>irtjc  !rt>m  the  jackal-headed  or  hawk-eyed  gods  of  Egyptian 
ii>  il'K>io^\\  or  the  winged  Assyrian   bulls  in  their  colossal 
itM;^mtkxiwe«  were  to  stand  before  the  Olympian  Zeus  as 
o'K>si»it>]  i>y  Pheidias  or  the  delicate  form  of  the  Belvedere 
VjKsio.  the  incarnation  of  the  Greeks*  high  aspirations  after 
i^iK  aiKi  beaulv, 

1  Viiiu  :hdt  mv  period  to-day  was  one  of  about  a  thousand 
^..^.x  :ivin  the  opening,  that  is,  of  the  fifth  century  before 
^  N  x;  V  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  after  the  Christian 
.,.^,     \\';a.:i  these  limits  are  comprised  the  rise  and  fall  of 

V    xxvN  :^vS^'*'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  f^'^  °^  Macedon,  and  the  rise  and 
;>vi:  was  strictly  Roman  in  the  vast  fabric  which 
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the  senate  of  Rome  bequeathed  to  its  emperors  to  consoli- 
date and  govern.  And  as  we  endeavoured  in  the  last  lecture 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  Oriental  world,  so  the  first  thing  this 
evening  is  to  repeat  the  process  for  the  Greek,  and  explain 
how  was  composed  that  Hellenic  aggregate  which  first 
resisted  and  then  conquered  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Greece  as  a  modern  European  kingdom  is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  extent.  In  its  day  of  highest  power  Greece 
proper  was,  as  compared  with  Persia,  a  mere  province ;  and 
such  doubtless  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  court  of  Susa, 
when  it  assembled  its  army  for  invasion.  It  was  an  easy 
task,  a  necessary  step  in  the  advance  of  the  great  king  west- 
ward, an  acquisition  which  might  strengthen  his  fleet  for 
subsequent  conquests.  But  we  must  not  confine  our  view  to 
Greece  proper,  the  Hellas  of  Hellas,  but  rather,  taking  our 
stand  on  that  as  the  centre,  trace  carefully,  if  we  would  wish 
to  realize  the  Greek  aggregate  distinctly,  the  whole  of  the 
numerous  states  which  formed  part  of  it  and  acknowledged 
Greece  as  their  mother.  We  shall  then  see  Greek  settle- 
ments occupying  points  along  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont,  the  coasts  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  com- 
manding the  straits  of  Constantinople  and  at  intervals  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  holding  with  an  unbroken  chain 
the  sea-board  of  Asia  Mmor  from  the  Hellespont  to  a  point 
far  along  its  south-eastern  coast.  We  shall  see  all  the  islands 
of  the  /Egean  occupied  by  Greeks  and  even  the  extra-^gean 
island  of  Cyprus.  Greek  mercenaries  had  opened  the  way 
for  Greek  commerce  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Egypt.  On 
the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Cyrene 
was  the  most  powerful  among  a  small  constellation  of  sister 
cities.  Sicily  on  two  of  her  sides  was  entirely  held  by  Greek 
colonists.  The  distant  coast  of  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
had  Greeks  living  on  it,  and  Marseilles  was  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  Gaulish  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Along  the  coast  of  Italy  we  meet  with  no  Greek  city  till  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  we  find  Cuma.  Thence  south- 
wards, along  both  coasts  of  that  rich  peninsula,  we  have  the 
Greeks  in  many  powerful  cities,  so  many  that  the  whole  bore 
the  name  of  Great  Greece.  Such  was  the  extent  of  Greece, 
if  we  take  unity  of  language,  religion,  and  for  the  most  part 
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of  polity,  as  the  proper  sign  of  nationality.  For  within  this 
extent,  turn  where  you  will,  the  same  features  present  them- 
selves. The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  studded  with 
a  vast  number  of  independent  cities,  perhaps  about  150  in 
number,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  now  more 
oligarchical  now  more  democratical,  worshipping  the  same 
gods,  attending  the  same  festivals,  speaking  various  dialects 
of  one  common  language,  animated  by  the  same  sense  of 
superiority  of  race,  equally  repugnant  to  all  attempts  to 
reduce  them  into  one  great  whole  whose  force  should  be 
wielded  to  secure  one  common  object ;  equally  bent  on 
spreading  their  commerce  and  their  civilisation  amongst 
those  with  whom  their  respective  settlements  had  brought 
them  into  contact.  Had  all  these  parts  combined  it  might 
have  seemed  a  not  unworthy  match  for  the  power  of  Persia. 
As  it  was,  the  struggle  seemed  too  unequal  when  that  power 
was  brought  fully  to  bear  on  only  a  part  of  Greece  proper. 
Its  first  impetus  was  as  you  know  borne  by  Athens  alone. 

I  need  not  now  detain  you  on  the  history  of  Greece  prior 
to  the  Persian  wars.  Enough  if  here,  in  a  rapid  sketch  like 
this,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  need  of  studying,  somewhat 
more  in  detail  for  sounder  knowledge,  the  two  leading  states 
of  Greece,  Sparta  and  Athens.  Having  done  this,  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  ancient  supremacy  of  Argos,  or  the  gradual 
rise  of  Sparta,  the  romantic  legends  of  its  contest  with 
Messene  and  Arcadia,  the  struggles  with  which  gave  her  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  Southern  Greece,  her  peculiar  con- 
stitution, a  constitution  fitted  for  a  small  army  of  invaders 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  but  which  she  never 
changed  when  she  became  an  imperial  state ;  her  acts  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Greek  colonies  as  against  Persia.  All  that  for  our  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  is,  that  at  the  period  just  preceding 
the  Persian  wars,  Sparta  was  the  recognised  leader  of  Greece, 
recognised  by  all  the  eastern  Greeks,  and  even  by  Athens 
itself,  nay,  indignantly  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  powerful 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  to  assist  her  against  the  Persians,  because 
to  that  offer  was  attached  what  she  thought  an  unworthy 
concession,  that  of  the  supreme  command  of  the  confederate 
Greeks. 
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Nor  again  need  I  do  more  in  the  case  of  Athens  than 
in  that  of  Sparta.  I  need  but  mention  how  around  her 
sacred  rock,  the  Acropolis,  was  gathered  the  city  which,  as 
the  capital  of  the  small  territory  of  Attica,  gave  to  that 
territory  what  the  conditions  of  political  power  essentially 
require,  a  central  government.  The  long  period  from  this 
fundamental  change  is  dark  in  the  extreme,  and  if  clear 
would  not  detain  us,  for  it  is  but  the  record  of  intestine 
quarrels  and  misgovernment,  palliated  by  Draco,  inflamed  by 
Cylon,  soothed  by  Epimenides,  and  reduced  to  order  by  the 
great  Solon.  His  constitution  was  perverted  though  retained 
by  the  politic  Peisistratus,  whose  government  husbanded  the 
strength  of  Athens  and  forwarded  materially  the  education 
of  the  Athenian  people.  The  rule  of  his  sons  fell,  but  the 
effects  of  a  wise  government  remained  behind,  and  Cleisthenes 
by  reforming  what  there  was  amiss  gave  the  Athenians  that 
mighty  elasticity  which  carried  them  through  such  desperate 
struggles.  It  was  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  fresh 
vigour  so  breathed  into  her  that  Athens,  though  accepting 
the  position  of  second  in  the  list  of  Greek  states,  yet  ventured 
actively  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  her  Ionian  colonies 
and  kinsmen,  threatened  by  the  satrap  of  Darius.  That 
interference  led  to  the  Persian  attack,  and  Athens  was  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Outnumbered  and  almost  alone,  her 
citizen  army  was  the  first  Greek  force  that  dared  to  look  on 
the  Persian  dress  and  armour.  Guided  by  the  experience  of 
Miltiades  she  compensated  by  skill  and  boldness  for  the 
inferiority  of  number,  and  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  earned 
the  signal  glory  of  defeating  the  great  king's  host,  thus 
checking  the  tide  of  Persian  conquest.  And  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  history  ratifies  the  spontaneous  consciousness  of 
the  race  that  the  victory  there  gained  was  a  benefit  for  all 
time.     But  it  was  but  the  omen  of  the  war. 

The  next  invasion  was  delayed  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt 
and  the  death  of  Darius,  but  in  the  tenth  year  it  came,  and 
with  such  a  din  of  preparation  and  with  such  a  mighty  force, 
allowing  for  great  exaggeration,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Greeks 
may  well  have  quailed.  They  met,  such  of  them  as  bore  up  in 
spirit,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  summoned  from  east  and 
from  west  their  allies  to  aid  them.     But  their  summons  was 

00 
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not  answered  and  they  were  left  to  themselves.  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis  and  Plataea  are  names  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  as  we  are  with  their  results;  the  Persian  fleet  broken 
at  Salamis,  the  Persian  army  finally  destroyed  at  Plataea  and 
all  hopes  of  rallying  for  another  invasion  given  up  by  Xerxes. 
The  Greeks  assumed  the  aggressive,  vindicated  the  liberty 
of  the  Greek  wheresoever  found,  cleared  the  towns  of  foreign 
garrisons,  aided  Persia's  revolted  provinces,  and  at  last  by  a 
humiliating  treaty  confined  her  power  within  certain  limits. 
Before  this  last  step,  however,  it  had  become  the  point  of 
consideration  for  the  greater  states  of  Greece  how  they 
should  conquer  the  enemy  they  had  effectually  humbled, 
how  they  should  roll  back  on  Persia  its  invasions,  and  avenge 
by  the  conquest  of  Asia  the  attempt  made  to  conquer  Greece : 
avenge  it  too  in  a  noble  way  by  planting  over  that  vast 
continent,  or  at  least  its  western  portion,  the  arts,  the  lan- 
guage, the  civilisation  of  Greece.  This  was  an  object  which 
never  was  quite  lost  sight  of,  but  it  was  a  work  which 
required  for  its  execution  much  previous  preparation.  It 
was  evidently  one  which  could  not  be  carried  out  by  one 
state  which  should  leave  at  home  a  number  of  others  of 
nearly  equal  power ;  disposed,  therefore,  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  the  disproportionate  growth  of  one  of  their  number. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  to  form  a  confederacy  which  should 
recognise  the  independence  of  each  one  of  the  various  states 
of  Greece,  which  should  constitute  itself  the  guarantee  of 
that  independence,  and  should  combine  in  one  the  powei*s  of 
the  whole  on  just  and  equal  terms  for  an  aggressive  war  in 
Asia  ?  This  was  the  question  that  arose  immediately  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Persians.  And  in  the  first  flush  of  success, 
and  the  hearty  spirit  of  union  which  a  common  danger  and 
a  common  triumph  had  inspired,  it  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  But  the  tendency  to  isolation  and  independence 
in  the  Greek  mind  was  too  strong.  From  various  causes 
Sparta  withdrew  from  her  position  as  leader,  and  the  rest 
were  left  without  her  to  see  whether  they  could  unite. 
I'nder  the  guidance  of  the  just  and  wise  Aristides  they  did 
unite ;  they  settled  the  terms  of  a  confederacy ;  and  in  virtue 
of  her  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  in  virtue  also 
oif  ihc  eminent  abilities  of  her  noble  citizens,  Themistocles, 
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Cimon,  and  Aristides,  in  virtue,  thirdly,  of  her  close  blood 
connection  with  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the  leadership  left  vacant 
by  Sparta  was  given  by  common  consent  to  Athens.  She 
accepted  it,  and  in  many  a  glorious  struggle  justified  the 
choice.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  a  state 
of  things  which  could  not  last.  There  was  not  a  sufficient 
sense  of  community  of  interest  to  induce  the  smaller  states 
to  prosecute  a  long  and  burdensome  war,  no  longer  now  for 
safety  and  liberty,  but  for  conquest  and  dominion.  This 
feeling  operated  strongly  on  them,  and  they  wished  to  retire 
from  the  contest  and  leave  Athens  to  continue  it  alone  if 
such  was  her  wish. 

But  the  views  and  the  policy  of  Athens  had  grown  with 
her  position.  She  had,  as  I  said,  long  recognized  herself  as 
only  second  in  Greece.  She  had  bowed  unquestioning  to 
the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  But  the  Persian  war  and  its 
brilliant  successes  had  raised  her  consciousness ;  150  years 
later  the  oath  of  Demosthenes,  by  those  who  fought  for 
Greece  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  could  kindle  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  Athenian  hearer:  strange  must  have  been 
its  power  in  its  first  full  freshness.  Her  statesmen  too  had 
come  in  contact  with  those  of  Sparta,  and  must  have  made 
the  Spartans  feel  what  they  felt  themselves,  their  great 
superiority.  So  both  people  and  statesmen  had  learnt  that 
theirs  was  the  supremacy  of  Greece  by  right.  Above  all  had 
he  seen  this,  their  keenest  leader,  the  great  Themistocles, 
great  even  with  all  his  faults,  wanting  chiefly  in  this,  that 
with  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  high  capabilities  of  his 
state  for  empire,  he  did  not  combine  a  purity  of  means  and 
that  noblest  of  virtues,  the  power  of  sinking  himself  in  his 
country's  welfare.  So  it  was  that  when  their  allies  one  by 
one  fell  off,  the  Athenians  with  the  help  and  consent  of  those 
who  remained  coerced  them  into  submission,  and  gradually 
changed  a  confederacy  of  free  and  equal  states  into  an  empire 
of  which  Athens  was  the  head.  It  was  during  this  process 
that  there  ripened  into  the  fulness  of  its  power  the  genius  of 
Pericles,  the  true  successor  of  Themistocles.  He  saw  and 
sanctioned  and  aided  in  the  change,  and  he  was  alive  to  its 
consequences.  The  other  states  of  Greece  had  stood  by,  the 
states  that  is  which  still  acknowledged  Spartan  supremacy. 
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whilst  one  by  one  the  allies  of  Athens  had  been  reduced ; 
they  had  seen  her  with  great  alarm  extending  her  empire  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece ;  they  had  seen  her  uniting  with 
Argos  and  Thessaly,  seizing  Megara  the  key  of  Greece, 
governing  by  virtue  of  a  party  favourable  to  her,  the  powerful 
northern  state  of  Boeotia,  and  in  Peloponnesus  itself  re- 
cognized as  leader  by  the  kindred  state  of  Achaia.  So 
alarmed  were  they  that  one  check  sufficed  to  bring  on  an 
explosion.  Pericles,  then  in  supreme  power  at  Athens, 
found  it  necessary  to  yield,  to  acknowledge  by  important 
concessions  that  the  power  of  Athens  must  be  contracted. 
He  gave  up  her  continental  empire  and  set  himself  to  con- 
solidate her  maritime  and  colonial  power.  He  must  have 
well  known  that  ultimately  a  struggle  with  the  Spartan 
confederacy  was  inevitable,  and  if  we  may  make  a  conjecture 
of  his  policy  from  his  acts,  its  one  aim  was  so  to  strengthen 
Athens,  as  to  make  that  struggle  when  it  came  a  short  and 
secure  one.  To  this  all  his  measures  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  tended,  as  all  his  home  policy  was  adapted  to  qualify 
his  nation  for  the  imperial  position  it  was  meant  to  hold, 
and  so  to  beautify  Athens  itself  that  in  the  mind  of  its 
subjects,  island,  colonial,  or  continental  Greeks,  it  should, 
in  his  own  words,  excite  no  feeling  that  it  was  not  worthy  of 
its  high  rank  as  the  capital  of  united  Greece.  For  thirty 
years  was  he  really  at  the  head  of  affairs,  for  twenty-two 
was  he  sole  administrator,  occupying  the  very  noblest 
political  position  that  man  can  occupy,  the  minister  of  a  free 
state,  his  power  based  on  no  adventitious  circumstances, 
supported  by  no  armed  force,  but  resting  on  the  free  consent 
of  a  free  people,  such  consent  gained  by  no  unworthy  acts, 
but  by  their  high  respect  for  his  pure  character,  his  spotless 
integrity,  his  serene  and  magnificent  intellect,  his  Olympian 
eloquence,  his  unshaken  firmness,  finally  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  had  spread  through  all  Athenians,  that  in  him 
they  saw  their  true  genius  embodied,  that  he  was  the 
expositor  of  their  true  policy.  There  is  no  instance  in 
history  of  a  purer  power,  but  few  that  approach  it. 

But  his  power  and  policy  and  its  effects  were  watched 
with  great  vigilance  by  other  states.  Still,  when  the  colonial 
and  maritime  empire  of  Athens  was  at  stake  a  congress  of 
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Greeks  recognised  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based,  and 
so  enabled  it  to  evade  the  danger.  But  year  by  year  Athens 
became  more  formidable,  each  state  that  shewed  signs  of 
objecting  to  its  full  sway  was  attacked,  wherever  she  could 
make  allies  she  did ;  till  it  became  evident  to  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  though  not  to  herself,  that  the  struggle  was  one  for 
their  political  independence,  and  they  appealed  to  their 
leader  to  support  them  in  this  struggle.  Slowly  as  was  her 
wont,  and  not  without  many  misgivings,  Sparta  entered  on 
the  war  known  to  us  as  the  Peloponnesian.  It  lasted  27 
years  and  it  was  to  solve  the  question  which  should  be  the 
leading  state  of  Greece,  Athens  or  Sparta.  I  may,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  pass  very  lightly  over  its  details,  its  fluctuations 
in  the  first  part  according  as  either  state  employed  able 
generals,  its  partial  cessation  in  the  middle,  the  bolder  policy 
which  the  study  of  the  Spartan  character  possibly  led  the 
brilliant  and  unprincipled  Alcibiades  to  substitute  for  the 
more  cautious  one  recommended  by  his  kinsman  and 
guardian  Pericles,  the  failure  of  that  policy  owing  partly  to 
the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  Athenians,  partly  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Athenian  commanders,  mainly  however  to 
the  vigour  which  the  traitor  Alcibiades  inspired  into  the 
councils  of  Sparta,  the  consummation  of  the  failure  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse,  "that  sweeping 
ruin,"  says  Arnold,  "  in  which  the  greatest  armament  ever 
yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  commonwealth  so 
miserably  perished.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  vic- 
torious the  energies  of  Greece  during  the  next  eventful 
century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  west  no  less  than 
in  the  east :  Greece  and  not  Rome  might  have  conquered 
Carthage ;  Greek  instead  of  Latin  might  have  been  at  this 
day  the  principal  element  of  the  languages  of  Spain,  of 
France,  and  of  Italy,  and  the  laws  of  Athens  rather  than  of 
Rome  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world.'*  Doubtless  had  Athens  triumphed  in  Sicily  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  forces  would  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  war  at  home.  But  though  defeated,  "the  spirit  of 
her  people,  the  strong  heart  which  had  borne  them  through 
so  many  desperate  conflicts  revived."  Internal  factions, 
reverses  by  sea,  the  revolt  of  her  dependent  states,  the  gold 
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of  Persia  thrown  into  her  rival's  scale,  all  were  met  with  a 
steady  courage,  till  one  great  blow — the  result,  I  believe, 
of  mingled  incompetency  and  treachery — annihilated  her 
resources,  and  Sparta  stood  triumphant,  with  her  rival 
humbled,  no  check  on  her  power,  her  supremacy  resting  now 
on  no  traditional  superiority  but  on  the  surer  ground  of 
superior  strength  ascertained  in  fair  fight,  recognised  as  the 
leader  of  Greece  against  Persia  or  other  foreign  enemy. 

In  some  measure  she  shewed  herself  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  her  position.  The  old  policy  of  uniting  Greece 
against  Asia  was  revived  ;  and  that  the  more  cheerfully  that 
the  expedition  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  chronicled  in  the  clear  beauty  of 
Xenophon's  style,  had  laid  bare  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  made  feasible  an  invasion  the  mere  mention  of 
which  a  hundred  years  earlier  had  brought  on  Aristagoras 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  Spartan  territory  within 
twenty-four  hours.  But  Sparta  proved  herself  inadequate  to 
the  task.  The  boasted  training  of  her  people  failed  her. 
Athens  had  been  odious  in  the  day  of  her  power,  but  only  as 
an  empire  state  must- always  have  been  to  Greek  feeling; 
while  Sparta's  Government  seems  to  have  combined  every 
quality  that  can  make  government  hateful  to  subjects.  So 
within  ten  years  she  was  checked  in  her  career  in  Asia  by 
the  revolt  of  all  Greece.  Though  successful  in  the  struggle 
immediately,  her  power  relatively  fell,  whilst  that  of  Athens 
rose  again,  and  Boeotia  under  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
assumed  a  more  prominent  position.  The  treachery  by 
which  Sparta  attempted  to  check  this  new  element  that  was 
rising  recoiled  on  herself.  She  was  repaid  for  it  by  the 
deliberate  hatred  of  the  Theban  nation  and  its  great  staites- 
men  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  So  entirely  did  she  forget 
her  rank  as  first  state  of  Greece  that  she  consented  to  accept 
the  sanction  of  her  position  by  the  court  of  Persia  in  a  formal 
edict  addressed  to  the  Greek  states.  As  a  state  she  com- 
mitted the  treason  against  Greece  for  which  a  century  earlier 
she  had  justly  punished  with  death  Pausanias  the  conqueror 
of  Plataea.  And  after  all  the  sanction  so  procured  was 
ineffectual,  the  weapon  pierced  her  hand.  For  Epaminondas 
roused  the  energies  and  formed  by  his  tactics  and  discipline 
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the  army  of  Thebes,  and  the  charge  at  Leuctra  which  his 
genius  ordered  broke  the  Spartan  phalanx  and  with  it  for 
ever  the  power  of  Sparta.  His  policy  was  directed  to  en- 
force the  blow,  he  hemmed  her  in  on  every  side,  reversed  the 
success  of  centuries,  and  at  Mantinea  established  against  all 
southern  Greece  the  superiority  of  Thebes.  But  his  own 
death  in  the  hour  of  victory  was  fatal  to  his  country,  and  it 
was  his  advice  in  dying  that  she  should  make  peace.  For 
his  country  had  no  one  to  supply  his  place.  Pelopidas  was 
gone  and  his  ablest  officers  had  fallen  at  Mantinea.  Thus 
with  its  one  great  statesman,  worthy  of  a  place  in  Greek 
history  beside  the  greatest  names  of  Greece,  the  power 
passed  from  Thebes. 

So  by  the  successive  failure  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  the  question  originally  started,  who  should  guide 
the  energies  of  Greece  against  Persia,  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  No  one  of  the  Greek  states  was  found  equal  to 
the  task.  The  repulsive  power  had  been  found  greater  than 
the  attractive,  the  unity  of  Greece  was  proved  a  dream. 
For  a  moment  men's  eyes  had  been  turned  on  Thessaly, 
which  an  able  tyrant  had  concentrated  under  his  sway.  But 
the  murder  of  Jason  of  Pherse  dissipated  the  alarm  of  his 
enemies,  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  Then  ensues  a  pause  in 
history  during  which  no  unity  of  aim  can  be  established, 
and  our  interest  in  Greek  affairs  is  transferred  from  Greece 
proper  to  the  contest  between  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  pause  is  but  short. 
A  new  power  unsuspected  in  its  beginning,  nay  even  viewed 
with  favour,  soon  alarmed  the  statesmen  of  Athens  by  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  which  its  acts  manifested.  The 
genius  of  Demosthenes  awoke  for  the  contest  with  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

There  are  pages  in  the  history  of  that  contest  which  are 
of  an  enduring  interest  for  all  who  can  sympathise  with 
genius,  and  with  a  noble  man  struggling  with  adversity, 
raising  by  his  words  and  example  his  countrymen,  and 
rising  himself  to  the  level  of  his  noblest  ancestors.  Demos- 
thenes owned  that  he  had  failed,  but  he  had  failed  in  a  cause 
in  which  defeat  was  nobler  than  success  in  any  other.  The 
odds  had  been  too  unequal.     The  deliberate  policy  of  Philip, 
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aided  by  his  gold  and   the   advantages  his  position  as  the 
monarch  of  a  nation  gave  him,  was  successful  at  all  points. 
He   cajoled  when   weak  to   seize  when  strong ;   he  sowed 
dissensions  amongst  his  opponents ;  he  formed  a  splendid 
army  in  wars  with  the  barbarous  tribes  on  his  frontier ;  he 
induced  the  Greek  states  to  call  in  his  aid  to  settle  their 
disputes,  and  he  had  the  art  to  get  himself  invested  with  the 
character   of  an    avenger  of  the   insulted    majesty   of   the 
Delphian  God.     And  when  successful  in  that  character,  he 
by  a  sudden  advance,  seized  and  began  fortifying  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Elatea.     The  language  of  Demosthenes  alone  can 
adequately  paint  the  start  with  which  Athens  rose  at  the 
news.      By  immense  exertions  the  orator-statesman  roused 
the  other  Greeks,  and  on  the  plain  of  Chaeronea  marshalled 
a  combined  army  of  Thebans   and   Athenians  against  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.     The  victory  was  turned  in  favour  of 
Macedon  by  the  fiery  charge  of  the  young  Alexander,  which 
broke  that  remnant  of  Theban  military  glory,  the  old  Sacred 
Band,  and  the  half-hellenised  Macedonian  was  the  ruler  of 
Greece.     So  far  all  had  prospered,  but  he  was  yet  only  on 
the   threshold    of   his    building.       In    the   two    years   that 
followed,  vast  schemes  long  cherished  were  reduced  into  a 
practical    shape,   and   as  generalissimo   of  the   confederate 
Greeks,  such  at  least  was  the  title  conferred  upon  him,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leading  his  veteran  army  to  seize  the 
empire  of  Persia  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  and  his  throne,  his  army,  his  designs,  were  left  to 
Alexander  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  removal  by  death  of  the  cautious  and  veteran  states- 
man whose  greatness  has  been  almost  unfairly  obscured  by 
the  more  dazzling  glory  of  his  son,  excited  hopes  all  around. 
The  barbarians  rose,  and  Thebes  rose,  and  Athens  again 
heard  the  summons  to  liberty.  But  it  was  found  to  be  a 
miscalculation.  It  was  no  weak  boy  to  whom  the  sceptre  of 
Philip  had  passed,  but  to  a  consummate  statesman  nursed 
amid  arms  and  camps,  imbued  with  all  the  treasures  of 
Greek  thought  and  trained  to  policy  by  the  highest  intellect 
that  perhaps  has  ever  adorned  our  race.  Aristotle  as  teacher 
and  Alexander  as  pupil — it  is  a  combination  of  the  most 
remarkable  order. 
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He  defeated  the  barbarians,  he  crushed  Thebes  merci- 
lessly, he  struck  terror  into  Athens,  and  leaving  Greece  bowed 
beneath  the  sense  of  his  genius,  after  distributing  to  his 
friends  all  his  personal  possessions  he  marched  on  Persia. 
At  the  Granicus  he  broke  the  army  of  the  western  satraps, 
at  Issus  he  met  Darius  himself  and  with  like  result.  Reject- 
ing all  oflfers  of  accommodation,  he  cared  not  at  once,  so 
confident  was  he,  to  strike  home  at  the  heart  of  the  mon- 
archy, but  reduced  Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  visited  Ammon, 
and  left  an  enduring  monument  of  his  sagacity  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  he 
gained  the  crowning  victory  of  Arbela.  Pausing  not  in  the 
speed  of  his  fiery  career  he  moved  eastward  both  by  land 
and  sea,  taking  possession  of  the  empire  of  Persia  in  all  its 
extent  and  that  with  a  more  vigorous  grasp  than  that  with 
which  its  own  kings  had  ever  held  it.  He  reached  the  Indus 
and  the  countrv  at  the  head  of  that  river,  the  same  district 
which  has  seen  some  of  the  most  glorious  actions  of  our  recent 
history.  His  wish  was  to  pass  from  the  Punjab  to  the 
Ganges,  but  his  army  refused  to  proceed  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Babylon.  There  in  the  language  of  Arnold,  in 
the  tenth  year  after  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  having 
won  his  vast  dominion,  and  resting  from  his  career  in  that 
oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the  mass 
of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but 
inert  body  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  civilisation.  In  the  full 
bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  projects  of 
empire,  he  was  cut  off  by  fever,  the  result  in  part  of  his 
excesses.  For  with  the  intellectual  genius  of  the  Greek  he 
combined  the  other  characteristics  of  that  susceptible  race, 
a  want  of  self-control  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  enjoy- 
ments, from  the  poetry  of  Homer  to  the  lowest  pleasures  of 
the  senses.  There  was  in  him  much  that  marks  him  out  as 
the  historical  embodiment  of  the  poetical  Achilles.  What  he 
would  have  done  had  he  lived  and  reformed  and  shaken  him- 
self clear  of  the  faults  of  his  youth  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  he  did,  and  everything  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
genius  was  of  the  highest  order,  one  of  the  greatest  of  earth's 
spirits — not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  greatest  man  of  the 
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ancient  world  as  Arnold  is  led  to  call  him,  erroneously,  I 
think  exalting  him  in  comparison  with  his  rival  Caesar. 

One  thing  became  clear  by  Alexander's  death,  that  his 
work  was  his  own,  that  he  left  no  one  behind  him  worthy  of 
succeeding  him.  It  is  a  period  of  hopeless  confusion  that 
follows  his  death,  so  hopeless  that  even  the  practised  his- 
torical sagacity  and  strong  memory  of  Niebuhr  was  at  fault 
and  he  owns  himself  unable  to  remember  it  from  the  entire 
absence  of  any  central  figures  around  which  to  group  his 
knowledge.  It  is  a  long  period,  too,  one  of  forty  years,  full 
of  wars  in  which  the  prizes  were  kingdoms,  the  stake  played 
for  was  crown  and  life.  Gradually  however  the  confusion 
clears  away,  and  we  arrive  at  the  definite  result  that  about 
the  year  280  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy,  we  find  the  three  great  kingdoms,  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  Syria  under  the  Seleucidae,  Macedon  in  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  with  some  minor  states  which  a  successful 
general  had  h^re  and  there  made  independent  of  these  three, 
occupying  the  vast  extent  which  Alexander  had  won. 

The  event  I  just  alluded  to,  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy,  brings  me  into  immediate  contact  with  Rome,  to 
whose  history  I  will  turn  after  a  few  general  remarks  on 
Greece,  on  the  lesson  her  history  teaches,  and  the  elements 
she  has  contributed  to  the  general  progress  of  the  race.  And 
first  what  was  it  that  rendered  her  incompetent  to  found  an 
empire,  that  threw  upon  the  Romans  the  task  of  incorpora- 
ting in  one  organic  whole  the  various  states  of  the  then 
civilized  world  ?  Briefly  the  answer  is — in  that  in  which 
lay  the  greatness  lay  also  the  weakness  of  Greece,  her 
intense  individuality  both  in  the  single  man  and  in  the 
community.  Her  political  writers  lay  down  in  clear  language 
the  noble  position  that  each  citizen  is  but  a  part  of  the  state, 
that  he  owes  everything  to  it,  that  he  is  bound  to  serve  it  at 
any  cost ;  and  her  statesmen,  the  better  ones  among  them, 
are  not  found  slow  to  appreciate  and  impress  this  truth. 
But  the  keen  sense  of  their  own  personality,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  was  the  predominant  feeling  amongst  Greeks. 
In  this  respect  the  poems  of  Homer  guide  us  to  the  true 
appreciation  of  the  people,  whose  prophet  and  teacher  he 
was  even  more  than   he  was  the  source  of  its  intellectual 
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culture.  Like  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  the  Greek  was  ever  ready, 
if  wronged,  to  sacrifice  the  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  citizen  feeling  merged  in  the  sense  of  his  feeling  as  man. 
So  too  it  was  with  their  various  states,  each  one,  in  its  own 
valley  or  on  its  own  portion  of  the  coast,  independent  and 
jealous  of  its  neighbour,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  to  its  private 
interests  the  cause  of  the  nation.  Herein  lay  their  weakness, 
but  herein  also  lay  their  strength.  For  the  great  actions 
and  great  names  of  Greece  stand  out  with  a  distinctness 
which  it  is  diflBcult  to  match  in  any  other  history ;  so  much 
so  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  Greek  civilisation  was  but 
a  pedestal  on  which  some  hundred  g^at  men  could  take 
their  stand  for  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  there  they  do 
stand  with  a  life-like  reality,  clear  and  definite  shapes,  theif 
purposes,  their  policy,  their  weaknesses,  open  to  the  observer; 
and  however  searching  the  glance  we  direct  on  them,  however 
severe  the  canon  by  which  we  try  them,  we  shall  find  that 
some  of  them  amply  justify  their  reputation  and  excite  in 
us  a  feeling  of  almost  despairing  admiration.  The  majestic 
harmony  of  the  character  of  Pericles,  the  tragic  grandeur  of 
Demosthenes,  the  noble  simplicity  of  Leonidas  and  Callicra- 
tidas,  the  pure  virtue  of  Aristides,  the  incomparable  honesty, 
the  unshaken  faith  in  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Socrates,  the 
high  and  noble  patriotism  of  Epaminondas,  these,  with 
others  inferior  to  them  either  in  greatness  or  in  purity,  but 
still  worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  great  of  the  earth, 
form  a  collection  from  which  all  who  study  it  must  derive 
advantage.  For  a  great  man  is  more  even  than  a  great 
work,  a  study  for  all  time,  a  possession  for  the  race.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  element  which  of  all  others  in  our 
civilisation  we  attribute  to  Greece,  her  art  and  her  literature ; 
the  one  only  appreciable  in  fragments,  but  those  of  sur- 
passing excellence,  the  other  existing  in  rich  profusion, 
embodied  in  a  language  which  has  been  called  the  shrine  of 
the  genius  of  our  race,  one  which  is  of  rare  beauty  even  if 
you  do  not  claim  for  it  all  that  is  claimed.  Greece  was  the 
destined  well-spring  of  intellectual  vigour  for  mankind  ;  with 
her  first  begins  history ;  with  her  first  began  poetry  and 
science;  ideas  that  had  slumbered  she  drew  out  into  con- 
sciousness ;  she  was  the  interpreter  of  the  feelings  of  the 
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nations,  and  the  interpreter  to  all  time  of  the  beautiful.  In 
all  the  provinces  of  thought  she  furnishes  us  with  master 
minds.  The  poetry  of  Homer  in  the  morning  of  our  history 
remains  yet  unsurpassed  though  equalled  ;  her  dramatists 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  read  by  all  culti- 
vated minds ;  the  genius  of  Aristophanes  has  redeemed  his 
profligate  and  coarse  satire;  Thucydides  has  never  in  his 
own  time  or  in  any  other  found  an  equal ;  a  long  line  of 
philosophic  minds  from  Thales  downwards  prepared  the  way 
for  the  searching  elenchus  of  Socrates,  and  the  writings  of 
his  disciples  are  replete  with  a  beauty  never  yet  equalled  in 
that  particular  department.  Plato  for  a  master  of  dialogue 
stands  alone.  And  at  the  close  of  her  history,  when  politically 
the  power  had  left  her,  and  her  great  writers  had  passed 
away,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  raised  an  imperishable 
monument  of  her  language ;  and  all  the  works  of  her  great 
men,  her  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  alike,  were 
passed  in  review,  their  excellences  appreciated,  their  faults 
judged,  and  their  wisdom  resumed,  in  the  series  of  great 
works  in  which  the  encyclopedic  mind  of  Aristotle  embodied 
the  results  of  his  extensive  reading,  his  deep  research,  his 
calm,  patient  and  acute  intellect,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
future  philosopher  and  statesman  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
last.  He  stood  like  Alexander,  the  one  at  the  close  of  the 
political  life,  the  other  at  that  of  the  philosophic  and  literary 
life  of  old  Greece.  Both  were  conquerors,  both  were  great 
ucf.^^  writers,  the  one  in  the  department  of  political  history,  the 
other  in  that  of  mind,  both  left  enduring  names ;  the  glory 
of  the  conqueror  may  be  dimmed  beside  that  of  the  other, 
but  its  lustre  is  enduring,  and  the  pair  form  a  fitting  close  to 
the  whole  of  that  brilliant  period  of  the  world's  history.  For 
there  in  fact  is  the  close  of  Greek  history,  and  we  need  not 
trace  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  following  centuries,  when 
all  the  faults  inherent  in  the  national  character  ripened  to 
the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  though  occasional  gleams  of 
glory  visited  the  Greek  name,  and  there  were  amongst  her 
statesmen  some  who  are  not  undeserving  of  their  ancestors, 
yet  on  the  scale  on  which  we  are  now  judging  Greece  we 
may  say  that  whatever  of  real  eminence  she  attained  after  the 
period  at  which  we  stop  was  not  social  or  political,  but  literary 
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and  scientific,  her  only  life  lay  in  that  direction,  and  such  a 
life  is  and  must  be  inadequate  for  a  nation's  existence.  With 
Polybius,  the  statesmen  historian,  we  turn  then  to  Rome. 

**  History,"  says  Arnold,  "  may  allow  us  to  think  that 
Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  met  at  Babylon,  that 
the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation  which  was  destined  to  succeed 
him  in  his  appointed  work  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still 
more  enduring  empire."  It  is  a  pleasant  historic  imagination, 
and  if  true  marks  the  earliest  appearance  of  Rome  in  the 
world's  history.  But  for  our  purposes  the  real  point  at 
which  I  shall  find  it  convenient  to  begin  is  the  landing  in 
Italy  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  a  small  Macedonian  kingdom  on 
the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age, 
called  by  Arnold  the  genuine  successor  of  Alexander,  the  hero 
king  of  the  race  of  Achilles,  Still,  though  I  take  this  as  my 
starting-point,  I  must  briefly  advert  to  Rome's  earlier  history 
and  give  some  idea  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  that  Imperial 
city  over  whose  foundation,  says  her  historian,  no  meaner 
power  than  that  of  destiny  presided.  Obscure  as  are  the 
records  of  her  earliest  history,  we  may  accept  the  fact  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  not  long 
after  the  beginning  of  Greek  chronology,  on  the  confines  of 
the  three  states  of  the  Latins,  Etruscans,  and  Sabines,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  20  miles  inland,  the  infant 
Rome  began  to  make  her  existence  felt  by  the  surrounding 
towns.  Her  government  was  that  of  a  king ;  her  people  a 
mixture  of  the  three  nations  amongst  which  she  stood,  with 
varying  predominance  of  at  first  the  southern  element,  later 
of  the  northern.  Her  language  was  also  a  composition. 
Her  religion,  originally  simple,  was  changed  into  a  system  of 
greater  richness  and  more  available  for  state  purposes  by  the 
influx  of  Etruscan  ideas.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  present, 
and  we  may  throw  aside  the  mythical  glories  of  her  deified 
founder,  the  stories  of  her  subsequent  kings,  familiar  to  us 
as  children,  the  questions  also  as  to  her  gradual  growth 
under  her  earlier  kings,  and  dwell  but  for  a  moment  on  the 
period  when  under  Etruscan  rule,  she  formed  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  government,  the  head  of  a  federation  extending  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  her  walls,  south  and  south-east. 
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A  revolution  at  home  broke  up  this  state  and  for  a  long  time 
she  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  feebleness.  It  was 
not  till  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  her  foundation  that 
she  began  her  career  of  dominion  by  laying  siege  to  the  city 
of  Veii,  the  nearest  member  of  the  great  Etruscan  con- 
federacy.  In  order  to  bring  this  undertaking  to  a  successful 
issue,  she  was  obliged  to  change  her  whole  military  system, 
to  adopt  more  of  the  principles  of  a  regular  army  and  less  of 
those  of  a  citizen  militia.  At  the  same  time  she  was  led  to 
organize  that  army  on  a  different  system  of  tactics,  to  sub- 
stitute the  legion  for  the  phalanx,  a  change  whose  import- 
ance it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  For  from  this  time  forward 
for  nearly  four  centuries  the  policy  of  Rome  was  directed 
steadily  to  one  object,  the  attainment  by  war  of  empire,  the 
incorporation  as  I  have  before  expressed  it  of  all  the  states 
of  the  world  into  one  organic  whole,  of  which  Rome  herself 
should  be  the  centre.  (In  the  language  of  her  great  poet  to 
rule  with  empire  the  peoples,  Uut  Runiami 

To  spare  the  conquered,  to  war  down  all  that  resisted. 

Such  were  the  arts  that  she  was  to  practice).  The  means 
by  which  she  was  to  secure  this  empire  must  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  the  weapon  which  the  genius  of  some 
unknown  military  reformer  placed  in  her  hands  when  he 
gave  her  the  legion,  was  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  those 
means.  The  change  is  considered  to  have  taken  place  at 
about  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Successful  in  the  war 
with  Veil,  Rome  was  shortly  after  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. The  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  broke  over  central 
and  southern  Italy,  and  Rome,  disguise  the  fact  as  she  might, 
fell  beneath  it.  It  struck  her  to  the  ground,  but  it  struck  at 
the  same  time  all  around  her,  and  in  the  weakness  of  her 
recovery  she  had  no  strong  rivals  at  hand  to  crush  her 
returning  strength.  Still  it  took  her  long  years  to  recover 
her  former  power,  but  the  slow-developed  strength  is  the 
stronger  in  the  end,  and  in  the  patient  struggles  of  those 
difficult  years  was  laid  firm  the  foundation  of  her  greatness. 
Gradually  we  find  her  advancing,  Latium  recognising  her 
supremacy  and  the  district  beyond  Latium  on  the  edge  of 
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the  rich  Campanian  plain  subdued.     This  advance  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  Samnites,  a  people  of  central  Italy 
not  unconnected  in  blood  with  the  Romans,  equal  in  courage 
and  perseverance,  failing  only,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
their  inferior  political  organisation.     The  first  war  was  short, 
for  Rome  was  threatened  by  a  danger  nearer  home,  by  the 
claim  put  in  by  the  Latins  to  political  equality  which  they 
backed   up   by  an   appeal   to  arms.      Rome,   possibly   not 
unaided  by  Samnium,  came  victorious  out  of  that  deadly 
contest,  the  very  crisis  of  her  history,  and  in  the  fierce  battle 
near  Mount  Vesuvius  broke  the  Latin  league.     One   more 
desperate  effort,  and  Latium  became  subject  entirely.     The 
measures  taken   to   unite  it  with  Rome  were  so  wise  that 
never  afterwards  was  there  any  danger  from  that  quarter. 
Then  recommenced  the  war  with  Samnium,  the   stake  in 
which  was  the  political  existence  of  either  state   and  the 
dominion  of  Italy.     This  second  Samnite  war  lasted  twenty 
years  and  ended  in  favour  of  Rome,  from  pure  exhaustion  on 
the  part  of  her  enemy.     In  the  interval  that  followed  both 
parties  recruited  their  strength,  and  looked  about  for  allies. 
The  Samnites  organised  a  new  confederacy  against  Rome, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians  and  Gauls 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  "  Austerlitz"  of  the 
third  Samnite  war.   They  were  defeated,  but  it  required  many 
blows  to  induce  them  to  make  peace.     Finally  they  again 
yielded  from  exhaustion,  to  bide  their  time,  and  to  renew  the 
struggle  at  the  earliest  opportunity.     It  was  in  alliance  with 
the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum  as  an  addition  to  their  old  con- 
federacy that  they  renewed  it,  and  it  was  this  alliance  that 
led  to  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus,  the  point  I  mentioned  as 
my  real  starting  point. 

Pyrrhus  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines,  as  the  ablest 
general  of  their  race,  to  assist  them  against  the  barbarian 
power  of  Western  Italy.  Such  would  be  the  Greek  language. 
He  was  ready  for  the  war.  His  energy  found  his  small 
kingdom  insufficient ;  he  was  panting  for  action  and  full  of 
great  plans.  Rome  and  Sicily  and  Carthage  and  southern 
Italy,  all  should  swell  with  their  contingents  the  army  with 
which  he  would  return  to  seize  the  throne  of  Alexander  and 
the  dominion  of  Greece.     He  crossed  the  sea  with  his  army 
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and  met  the  Romans  at  Heraclea.  "  Call  you  these  men 
barbarians "  is  said  to  have  been  the  practised  soldier's 
exclamation  as  he  surveyed  the  Roman  Camp,  and  the  hard 
fought  battle  justified  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  them. 
He  found  it  his  policy  to  try  and  make  peace  with  them,  and 
his  great  minister  Cineas,  whose  eloquence  was  said  to  be 
an  echo  caught  from  Demosthenes,  represented  his  master's 
wishes  to  the  Senate  of  Rome.  They  rejected  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  and  a  second  appeal  to  arms  became  inevit- 
able. Again  the  Macedonian  tactics  were  successful  and 
the  Romans  were  beaten,  but  Pyrrhus  shortly  after  left  Italy 
for  Sicily,  not  to  return  till  about  two  years  later.  This 
time  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed,  and  the  battle  of 
Beneventum  drove  him  from  Italy  to  lead  the  life  of  an 
adventurer,  and  to  die  by  a  woman's  hand  in  an  attack  on 
Argos.  The  Romans  had  now  no  difficulty  m  conquering 
all  Italy  southwards  and  making  Etruria  dependent  on  them. 
From  the  Magra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Rubicon,  all  was 
one  state  with  different  relations  to  the  common  head ;  the 
straits  of  Messina  were  the  limit  on  the  south.  That  narrow 
boundary  separated  them  from  the  only  power  then  ready  to 
engage  in  a  contest,  that  of  Carthage,  at  that  time  actually 
in  possession  of  the  larger  part  of  Sicily,  and  in  close 
alliance  with  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 

Not  without  reason,  says  Michelet,  has  the  war  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  excited  such  attention  ;  not  without 
reason  has  the  memory  of  the  Punic  wars  remained  so 
popular  and  so  lively  with  men.  For  it  was  not  a  struggle 
between  two  cities  merely,  or  two  empires,  but  between  two 
races,  the  Indo-Germanic  and  the  Semitic ;  between  the 
genius  of  war,  of  arts  and  of  legislation,  and  that  of 
commerce,  industry  and  navigation.  In  the  ancient  world  I 
need  not  say  to  which  the  victory  belonged.  The  first 
Punic  war  was  long  and  doubtful.  It  was  mainly  a  war  by 
sea,  and  the  point  in  contention  was  the  possession  of  Sicily, 
so  often  the  turning  point  of  ancient  history — its  Belgium — 
the  battle-field  for  the  nations.  The  interest  of  this  first  war 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  second.  The  great  advantage  the 
Romans  possessed  was  the  steady  friendship  of  Hiero,  who 
early   joined    them.      The   last   years   of  it   are   the    most 
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interesting,  for  a  great  man  sheds  the  light  of  his  genius 
over  them.  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  great  father  of  the  great 
Hannibal,  made  head  against  the  Romans  for  five  years  or 
more  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  when  his 
countrymen's  efforts  were  defeated  in  the  great  naval  victory 
gained  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  he  enforced  on  them  the 
necessity  of  peace,  and  he  scrupled  not  about  the  terms. 
For  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its  events  had  taught  him 
many  lessons,  and  in  his  mountain  fortress  of  Eryx  he  had 
formed  a  quite  different  scheme  of  policy,  a  far-sighted 
sagacious  combination  for  securing  to  Carthage  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Peace  at  any  price  was  his  immediate  object. 
Having  gained  this  he  would  cross  to  Spain,  there  patiently 
form  an  army  and  a  kingdom  for  his  country.  Resting  on 
so  solid  a  basis  of  land  power,  he  would  negotiate  with  the 
warlike  tribes  of  Gaul,  enlist  them  in  his  service,  enter 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  composed,  summon  to  join 
him  the  Gauls  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
Rome,  wake  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  Etruscan 
and  Samnite  discontent,  and  conquer  Rome  in  Italy  itself, 
and  with  the  troops  of  Western  Europe  supported  by  the 
unrivalled  cavalry  of  Numidia  and  the  desert.  He  made 
his  son  Hannibal  swear  eternal  hatred .  to  the  Romans,  and 
his  own  feelings  echoed  faithfully,  we  may  well  believe,  to 
the  words  his  child  repeated.  He  lived  to  do  much  to 
forward  his  plans,  but  not  to  carry  them  out.  He  was 
interrupted  in  them  by  the  danger  his  country  ran  from  the 
revolt  of  the  mercenaries,  but  the  interval  of  twenty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  wars  was  fully  employed 
by  him,  by  his  successor  Hasdrubal,  and  on  the  death 
of  Hasdrubal  by  his  son  Hannibal,  in  consolidating  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Spain,  Nor  were  the  Romans  idle ; 
they  wrested  from  Carthage,  by  an  act  of  high-handed  in- 
justice, Sardinia  and  Corsica  ;  they  made  their  power  felt  by 
the  Illyrian  pirates  of  the  Adriatic  ;  they  cultivated  useful 
relations  with  the  ^^tolians;  and  above  all  they  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  crushing  of  the  yet  formidable  power  of 
the  Gaulish  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

Such  were  the  preparations  on   both  sides.     And  when 
Hannibal  felt  himself  strong  enough  he  began  the  war  by  an 
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attack  on  Saguntum.  I  need  but  remind  you  of  the  miin 
features  of  the  war,  for  we  have  a  history  of  the  ver>'  highest 
excellence,  even  as  a  mere  military  narrative,  in  the  ihiri 
volume  of  Arnold's  Rome;  that  it  is  more  than  a  mtrt 
military  narrative  all  wil]  allow  who  have  read  his  judgment 
on  the  two  great  characters  of  the  war,  Hannibal  and  Scipia 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  political  questions  that  arise.  Il 
is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  i 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  illustrious  master,  who  I  scruple 
not  to  avow  my  belief  was  the  greatest  Eng;lishman  of  hi* 
generation,  I  need  but  remind  you  how  Hannibal  left  Spaio. 
crossed  with  no  real  opposition  through  Gaul,  and  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps: 
defeated  the  Romans  on  the  Trebia  north  of  the  Apennines, 
again  at  Lake  Thrasymenus  in  Etruria,  passed  into  southern 
Italy,  annihilated  a  third  Roman  army  at  Canna;,  held  Italv 
for  13  years  without  a  defeat,  was  recalled  at  last  to  contend 
with  Scipio  at  Zama,  and  there  defeated.  Like  his  father. 
when  he  saw  that  peace  was  necessary  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  dispute  about  details,  but  at  the  age  of  45  having  seen  the 
plans  of  his  earlier  years  broken  he  set  himself  to  form  them 
anew.  He  never  forgot  his  vow.  He  remained  to  the  last 
what  he  had  been  at  the  beginning,  not  merely  by  a  ven- 
strong  consent  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  but  one  of  its 
noblest  men.  It  is  his  justification,  the  assertion  for  him  thai 
is  of  this  high  position,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  main 
charms  of  Arnold's  narrative.  It  is  the  recovery  in  great 
measure  of  another  noble  name  for  history,  more  especially 
perhaps  for  our  own  history.  Even  the  Roman  historian  felT 
the  greatness  of  his  country's  sworn  foe,  and  the  only  % 
eminent  man  among  his  contemporaries  and  antagonists  fuln 
recognised  it.  The  elder  Scipio  would  have  blushed  at  tb( 
attacks  of  later  Romans  upon  him,  and  Scipio  stands,  san 
Niebuhr,  as  high  above  all  Romans  of  his  day  as  Hannibi 
does  above  all  men.  With  truth  does  Arnold  say  of  htfl 
that  he  went  forth  devoted  to  his  countrj-'s  gods  as  tfaj 
appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  (heir  enemies,  and  1 
thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  in  his  mind  directi"^ 
and  concentrating  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  yi 
and  mingling  with  it  the  forecast,  the  great  purposes, 
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the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  maturest  man- 
hood. 

But  the  fortune  of  Rome  had  triumphed,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  though  bleeding  at  eveiy  pore, 
though  probed  to  the  very  heart  by  Hannibal,  she  had  no  com- 
petitor  left  capable  of  really  disputing  her  empire.  Scarcely 
fifty  years  elapsed  firom  the  victory  over'  Carthage,  and  she 
was  sole  mistress  of  the  civili2ed  world.  Macedon  had  been 
broken  first  and  Greece  set  free ;  then  had  fallen  the  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  and  Asia  had  been  disoi^ganised  by 
the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  Rome.  Again  Macedon 
renewed  the  struggle,  but  was  finally  crushed  at  Pydna  and 
her  kingdom  divided.  A  mad  e£fort  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Greece,  and  the  selfish  jealousy  of  Rome  to  that  of  Carthage, 
and  when  by  the  destruction  of  Numantia  the  Spanish  war 
came  to  an  end  there  was  no  quarter  from  which  the  Roman 
statesmen  need  apprehend  danger. 

But  internally  Rome's  position  was  not  good,  and  the 
contest  of  parties  which  had  been  hushed  during  the  Punic 
wars,  which  had  revived  in  a  mild  form  between  the  Scipios 
and  Cato,  as  the  respective  representatives  of  a  more 
humanising  and  cosmopolitan  policy  and  of  a  harsher  and 
national  one,  broke  out  when  wars  had  almost  ceased,  or 
when  all  danger  from  war  had  ceased.  Then  the  evils  of  the 
state  were  laid  bare  and  remedies  proposed  by  the  two  great 
statesmen  whom  we  call  the  Gracchi.  The  elder  Gracchus 
was  crushed  by  brutal  violence,  and  when  ten  years  later  his 
younger  brother  Caius  undertook  the  duty  of  vengeance  and 
the  hard  task  of  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of  Rome,  wise 
and  great  and  generous  as  his  plans  were,  he  met  the  same 
fate  from  the  haughty  aristocracy  whom  he  attacked.  They 
conceived  themselves  clear  of  the  danger  by  his  death,  but  a 
ruder  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  war  with  Jugurtha  laid 
open  their  intense  corruption  and  raised  in  Caius  Marius  a 
head  for  the  popular  party  and  an  avenger  of  the  cause  of 
the  Gracchi.  His  military  ability  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  when  the  movements  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
alarmed  all  Romans  for  their  safety,  he  was  the  man  to 
whom  all  eyes  turned ;  and  for  his  success  in  that  war  he 
was  named  the  third  founder  of  Rome.     Torn  as  the  city 
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was  by  its  parties,  and  urgently  in  need  of  a  reform,  the 
senatorial  party  yet  found  a  general  concurrence  in  resisting 
the  just  claims  of  its  Italian  allies,  and  in  refusing  to 
strengthen  with  new  blood  the  worn-out  frame.  The  war 
that  followed  was  one  of  evil  consequences  for  Italy,  in  that 
it  carried  forward  the  work  of  devastation  which  Hannibal's 
wars  had  begun.  It  had  this  good  result,  however,  that  it 
threw  open  the  citizenship  to  all  her  Italian  allies,  the  first 
step  in  that  direction,  the  favourite  policy  of  the  early  Roman 
Emperors.  It  also  brought  forward  more  prominently  than 
before  one  already  distinguished  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
one  of  the  purest  patrician  blood,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  sur- 
named  the  Fortunate.  The  younger  man  supplanted  Caius 
Marius,  and  when  Mithridates  the  great  king  of  Pontus, 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Roman  name  since  Hanni- 
bal, had  waged  war  on  the  republic,  Sulla  was  chosen  for 
the  command.  Marius  tried  to  wrest  it  from  him,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile.  He  returned  to  hold  his 
seventh  consulship,  to  glut  his  vengeance,  and  to  die  leaving 
his  cause  to  contend  with  Sulla  and  his  example  to  justify 
subsequent  atrocities.  Sulla  returned  from  Asia  with  a 
victorious  army  gorged  with  plunder  and  reckless  of  all  but 
their  leader,  the  most  formidable  weapon  that  exists,  a 
veteran  soldiery  not  amenable  to  any  civic  influences. 
He  found  no  enemies  capable  of  a  successful  resistance 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  in  the  desperate  battle  at 
the  Colline  gate  he  finally  crushed  the  untiring  resistance  of 
the  Samnites.  Ferocious  was  the  use  he  made  of  his  victory 
over  Samnium ;  he  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
he  gave  no  quarter  to  any  Samnite.  Then,  absolute  lord  of 
the  Roman  state,  his  cruelty  outdid  that  of  Marius,  he  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  opposite  party,  and  at  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  byegone  policy.  Like  others,  he  was  fool 
enough  to  conceive  it  possible  to  undo  the  past,  to  stop  the 
course  of  events  and  read  backwards  the  lesson  of  history. 
He  did  not  see  what  the  consulships  of  Marius,  the  power  of 
Cinna  and  his  own  easy  success  might  have  taught  him,  that 
the  current  of  affairs  had  set  in  favour  of  monarchy,  that  so 
large  an  empire  could  not  long  be  safe  without  a  vigorous 
executive  in  the  hands  of  one,  even  had  the  senate  of  Rome 
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been  other  than  it  was,  pure  and  patriotic  instead  of  corrupt 
and  degraded.  He  failed,  but  he  died  without  witnessing  his 
failure.  He  had  though,  when  alive,  come  into  collision 
with  the  man  who  was  to  reverse  every  remnant  of  his 
policy,  and  he  had  wished  to  destroy  him,  but  had  been 
dissuaded:  so  he  died  leaving  his  power  to  his  party  who 
soon  wasted  it.  The  lustre  which  the  victories  of  Pompeius 
shed  over  his  name  could  not  enable  him  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  Sulla.  He  was  in  himself  inferior  in  ability,  morally 
not  much  better,  the  young  tiger  who  had  not  yet  tasted 
blood ;  and  the  gold  of  Crassus  in  the  one  case,  the  genius  of 
Caesar  in  the  other,  found  it  easy  to  balance  the  military 
reputation  of  their  rival.  The  three  united  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  state,,  but  the  union  was  unequal. 
Crassus  fell  in  war ;  the  death  of  Caesar's  daughter  snapped 
all  ties  that  bound  him  to  Pompeius.  And  when  with  signal 
folly  the  senate  refused  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  leave  to  stand 
for  the  consulship,  it  did  but  furnish  the  occasion  for  the 
step  which  he  must  have  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,  the 
declaration  of  war.  Ten  years  of  war  in  Gaul  had  placed  in 
his  hands  a  veteran  army,  and  he  had  bound  them  to  himself 
by  that  singular  fascination  which  great  generals  have  so 
often  possessed.  By  a  rapid  forward  movement  he  drove 
Pompeius  from  Italy  with  his  party,  followed  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  drew  him  in  pursuit  of  himself 
into  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  on  the  field  of  Pharsalia 
gained  the  decisive  victory.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  final  suppression  of  all  the 
elements  of  resistance  left  in  Spain  or  Africa,  enabled  him  to 
turn  to  Rome,  somewhat  as  Alexander  had  done  to  Babylon, 
there  to  revolve  the  future,  to  mature  the  administration 
of  the  empire,  yet  mightier  than  that  of  Alexander,  which 
obeyed  him,  and  to  plan  great  schemes  for  its  extension. 

The  positions  of  the  two  men  are  not  dissimilar,  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries.  But  the  change  had  been  verj' 
rapid  in  that  time,  and  the  organisation  which  Alexander 
could  hardly  have  accomplished,  the  world  was  ripe  for  in 
the  days  of  Cajsar ;  so  ripe  that  his  death  could  not  change 
the  course  of  events,  but  the  stream  of  consolidation  bore 
Augustus  to  the  throne.    And  yet,  if  any  man's  death  could 
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have  changed  that  course,  it  would  have  been  that  of  Czsar. 
For  in  him  I  think  we  see  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient 
world,  viewed  in  its  political  aspect.     Caius  Julius  Caesar, 
the  great   dictator,   is  of    all   Romans   the    noblest.     The 
gentleness  and  mercy  so  rare  in  Romans,  found  in  scarcely 
any  but  the  Gracchi,  were  prominent  in  his  character;  the 
refinement  of  Scipio  the  elder  was  equalled  by  his  ;  the  grace 
and  wit  and  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  polished  Cicero 
were  also  his;     the  calm  forethought  in  carrying  out  his 
plans  which   had   made   Sulla   so  formidable ;     a    militaiy 
genius  second  only  to  that  of  Hannibal ;   a  civic  capacity  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  questions 
and  all  interests :    these  are  some  of  the  qualities  you  may 
find   in   him.     And   higher  than   all    Merivale    is    right  in 
placing  that  which  lent  so  rare  a  charm  to  all  the  others, 
the  singular  simplicity  which  enabled  him  to   see    through 
all  others,  to  be  true  to  himself,  and  so  not  false  to  others 
nor  easily  deceived  by  others.      Well  does  Landor  say  in 
reference  to  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  Caesar  that  he 
stood  open  to  the  world,  naked  in  his  exquisite  g^ace  such 
as  are  the  statues  of  heroes  and  of  gods.     And  now  that  the 
great  work  of  Rome,  so  far  as  conquest  was  concerned,  was 
near  its  close,  who  so  fit  to  put  the  final  stroke  to  it,  who  so 
marked  out  by  all  gifts  as  Caesar.    He  might  with  one  or  two 
more  efforts  have  closed  for  a  time  the  era  of  conquest  and 
inaugurated  the  new  one  of  peace  and  regular  government 
and  amalgamation.     In  their  blind  folly  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy could  not  see  this,  and  the  murder  of  Caesar  threw  all 
into  confusion.     It  recoiled,  it  is  well  to  remember,  on  its 
stupid  authors ;  I  say  stupid,  for  of  all  the  crimes  that  stain 
the  political  annals  of  mankind  that  was,  if  not  the  most 
wicked,  the  most  foolish.      It  threw  all  however  into  con- 
fusion, and  if  its  authors  were  accessible  to  conviction  they 
must  have  bitterly  rued  their  act  when  the  speech  of  Mark 
Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  his  noble  leader  roused  into 
fury  the   grief  of  the   Roman   people   and   soldiers.      The 
veterans  of  Caesar  crowded  around  his  lieutenant.     But  so 
magical  was  his  name  that  their  long  attachment  to  his  first 
officer  could  not  secure  Antony  when  Caesar's  great  nephew, 
the  boy  Octavianus,  appeared  in  Rome  to  claim  his  inherit- 
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ance,  and  assume  together  with  his  name  the  pious  duty  of 
avenging  him.  The  Roman  world  a  second  time  saw  it  under 
a  triumvirate,  but  this  time  it  was  an  avowed  one.  Mark  An- 
tony, the  young  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  combined  to  secure 
the  victory  to  the  popular  party  as  against  the  senatorial^ 
Once  again  the  proscriptions  of  the  times  of  Sulla  were  re- 
newed and  no  enemy  was  spared,  not  even  Cicero.  On  the 
field  of  Philippi  the  chief  conspirators  saw  their  army  defeated, 
and  themselves  expiated  their  crime  by  a  voluntary  death. 
The  threefold  power  was  but  of  short  duration ;  Lepidus  was 
stripped  of  his  army,  Antony  was  aroused  from  his  dreams 
of  an  eastern  empire  with  Cleopatra  for  empress  to  be 
defeated  at  Actium,  and  to  die  by  his  own  hand  in  Egypt, 
followed  by  his  fascinating  mistress. 

She  died  a  Qneen.    The  Roman  loldier  finind 
Her  Ijrtng  dead,  her  crown  about  her  bcowa, 

A  name  for  ever  1 — lying  robed  and  crowned. 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouee. 

The  empire  of  the  world  passed  into  the  hands  of  Augustus, 
the  sole  remaining  chief  of  the  Cesarean  party;  and  for 
nearly  five  centuries  in  the  western  world,  fifteen  in  the 
eastern,  the  fabric  of  polity  which  he  partly  inherited,  partly 
reconstructed,  partly  shaped  anew,  remained  a  monument  of 
his  sound  caution,  true  insight  into  the  wants  of  the  world, 
and  high  administrative  ability.  So  much  is  due  to 
Augustus,  inferior  as  he  was  to  his  great  uncle. 

So  passed  two  of  the  stages  of  Roman  history.  The  first 
was  marked  by  the  final  subjugation  of  Italy.  The  second 
and  shorter,  ended  by  the  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the 
throne,  comprises  two  great  episodes,  first  the  stately  march 
of  Rome  to  empire  over  the  world,  secondly  the  national 
struggles  which  wrested  from  the  patrician  class  its  position, 
and  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch. 
That  monarch,  though  resting  on  an  army,  was  yet  the 
avowed  representative  of  the  plebeian  element ;  it  was  as  the 
organs  of  democracy  that  the  Csesars  ruled.  And  what  was 
it  they  ruled  over,  what  the  limits  of  thear  empire? 
Augustus  left  it  as  his  counsel  to  his  successors  that  the 
limits  of  the  existing  empire  should  not  be  extended.  He 
bad  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  made  war  on  Germany,  but 
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one  defeat  and  the  shock  he  had  felt  made  him  adopt  the 
more  cautious  policy,  and  till  the  close  of  the  empire  no  one 
of  his  successors  but  Trajan  thought  of  violating^  this  maxim 
of  government.     This  makes  the  Roman   Empire  period  so 
valuable  a  resting  place  in  the  history  of  mankind  to  the 
historical  student.     All  wars  were  defensive,  all  schemes  of 
policy  were  for  the  internal  organisation  of  the  empire.    The 
work  was  one  of  adoption  within  the  limits  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship of  all  the  provinces  that  had  been  subdued  ;    in  other 
words,  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Roman  law  and  organisa- 
tion over  the  civilised  world.     And  deep  is  the  debt  due  to 
Rome  on  this  account.     For  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward,  west  and   north    the   Rhine 
(Mayence  and  a  line  striking  the  Danube  about  Ratisbon), 
the  line  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  Mount  Caucasus 
and  the  Euphrates,  beyond  which  lay  the  only  other  great 
monarchy  of  the  age,  the  Parthian,  which  soon  merged  in 
the  new  Persian  kingdom  of  the   Sassanides.     Arabia  pre- 
served  her    independence,    but    Egypt    became    a     Roman 
province,  and  so  did  all  the  north  coast  of  Africa,   to  the 
limits  on  the  Atlantic  of  the  present  empire   of  Morocco. 
It  was  a  vast  monarchy  comprising,  if  you  remember,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  that  which  in  my  last  lecture  I  sketched 
as  the  home  of  ancient  civilisation.     It  was  maintained  by 
an  army  of  about  400,000  men,  a  small  force  to  our  modem 
notions  when  misgovernment  and  folly  seem  bent  on  ex- 
tending armies  as  far  as  possible.     But   in   the    main,  the 
army  at  that  time  was  only  wanted  against  foreign  enemies, 
not  as  in  our  times  as  a  remedy  for  the  coarse  incapacity  of 
rulers  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  governed.      Only  on  two 
frontiers   were   foreign   enemies   formidable.     Through    the 
whole  of  the  great  frame,  good  government  reconciled   the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  loss  of  independence.     I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  there  were  evils  of  a  frightful  character 
prevailing,  complete  demoralisation  of  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  an  absence  of  all  belief  and  conviction,  a  general 
want  of  a  middle  class,  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  absence 
of  sound  industrial  organisation ;    but,  whilst  tracing  these 
evils  most  accurately,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  Roman 
government  during  the  imperial  period  was  on  the  whole  a 
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gain  to  humanity  and  met  its  wants.  The  dark  picture 
which  the  profoundest  of  Roman  writers,  the  immortal 
Tacitus,  paints  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  while  it  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  degrading  vices  of  the  man,  great  even  in  his 
degradation,  yet  makes  it  equally  clear  that  his  government 
was  an  enormous  advance  upon  that  of  the  profligate 
governors  whom  the  old  senate  of  Rome  (which  the  historian, 
remember,  regrets,)  yearly  sent  out,  and  so  generally  screened 
in  their  violence  and  exactions.  And  when  the  imperial 
family  of  the  Caesars  had  fallen,  and  the  short  and  bloody 
struggle  that  ensued  had  left  Vespasian  to  found  a  new 
dynasty  as  emperor,  not  all  the  vices  of  his  unworthy  son 
any  more  than  those  of  the  equally  unworthy  son  of  the 
great  Marcus  Antoninus  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  for 
130  years  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  and  that  of  the 
Antonines,  the  Roman  world  was  governed  in  a  way  that 
has  seldom  if  ever  been  equalled.  Well  might  Gibbon 
lavish  upon  it  all  the  charms  of  his  gorgeous  style. 

The  close  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  brought  a  new  period  of 
trouble  and  a  change  of  principle  in  the  administration.  It 
became  more  purely  a  military  monarchy,  and  its  chiefs 
more  entirely  at  the  beck  of  their  army.  But  when  the 
barbarians  on  the  frontier  of  Illyrium  or  Syria  became  more 
formidable,  the  spirit  of  the  empire  rallied  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  one  after  the  other,  Gaul,  Spaniard,  African,  or 
Illyrian,  great  captains  stepped  forward  to  command  the 
Roman  armies,  to  bridle  their  fierce  enemies,  and  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  interior  provinces.  Causes  over  which  they 
could  have  no  control  defeated  their  work  ultimately.  Still, 
that  third  century  of  the  Roman  empire  from  Severus  to 
Constantine  presents  us  with  a  gallery  of  distinguished  men, 
many  of  them  of  imperial  proportions  answering  to  their 
imperial  names,  a  Claudius,  an  Aurelian,  a  Diocletian.  And 
with  them  Constantine  himself  was  not  unworthy  to  be 
ranked.  His  politic  eye  saw  the  need  there  was  of  an  in- 
ternal change,  saw  that  Christianity  could  no  longer  be 
persecuted,  much  less  ignored,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
breaking  thoroughly  with  the  old  system  and  inaugurating  a 
new  one.  This  he  did  by  transferring  the  capital  of  the 
empire  which  he  had  won,  from  the  old  Rome  with  all  its 
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Pagan  associations,  its  temples,  and  its  senate,  to  the  new 
city,  which  he  formed  out  of  the  old  Byzantium,  eastw^ard.  to 
be  nearer  the  Scythians  and  the  Persians,  to  which  he  wooU 
give  a  new  and  more  obsequious  senate,  and   where,  andii- 
turbed  by  the  worshippers  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  he  m 
build  the  first  churches  which  a   Roman  emperor   had 
recognized,  in  honour  of  a  religion  which  his  policy,  scarci 
his  conviction,  led  him  to  adopt.     The  after  history  of  O 
stantinople  has  justified  his  views. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed   from   the  deatbj 
of  Constantine   to   the   close   of  the   Western    empire 
struggle  against  foreign   enemies   became    more    and    mora 
difficult  as  those  enemies  strengthened.     On  them  I  will  not 
touch  to-day.     It  is  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  that  I  am 
WTiting,  and  therefore  I  will  only  briefly  mention  the  effofti 
of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  restore  paganism,  an  effort   which 
history  records  not  merely  as  a  failure  but  a  disgrace;  the' 
struggles  of  his  successors  to  meet  the  danger  from  without'] 
either  by  timely  concession  or  by  vigorous  war;   the  planting 
of  many  barbarous  settlements  on  lands  within   the  empire 
as  protectors  of  the  frontier;  the  division  of  the  great  mass 
as  too  much  for  one  to  defend  ;  its  reunion  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  sovereign,  Theodosius,  but  its  only  temporarj-  re- 
union, for  his  weak  sons  separated,  and  it  never  reunited. 
That  event  ushers  in  the  long  agony  of  eighty  years,  when' 
nearly  all  the  interest  passes  to  the  side  of  the  aggressors, 
save  when  occasionally  a  Stilicho  or  an  Aetius  reminds  ui 
that  Rome  yet  numbered  among  her  officers  men  of  courage 
and  ability,  worthy  of  better  times  and  nobler  emperors.     In 
the  year  476  of  our  era  the  long  struggle  ended,  even  ia 
appearance.     The  feeble  puppet,  the  parody  of  his  predeces--j 
sors  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  parody,  for  he  bore  or 
said  to  have  borne  the  strange  combination  of  Komulus  and 
Augustulus,  was  set  aside  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herulti 
and  with  him  closed  the  Western  empire  and  the  tempoi 
domination  of  Rome,  having  seen  the  twelve  centuries  whicl 
had  been  allowed  it  by  Etruscan  augury.     With  the  Wes 
empire  passed,  as    I    said   at   the   beginning,   all  that  wi 
strictly   Roman  in   the   monarchy.      Here   then   closes 
subject  of  this  long  lecture. 
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If  I  have  not  quite  exhausted  your  patience  I  would  yet 
say  a  few  words  more  on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Roman  history  as  compared  with  Greek,  on  the  elements 
our  modern  civilisation  has  gained  from  Rome.  As  com- 
pared with  Greece  the  characteristics  of  Rome  are  very 
marked.  The  first  thought  that  strikes  us  is  not  the  in- 
dividual but  the  society,  not  the  great  man  but  the  great 
nation.  We  deal  no  longer  with  a  number  of  states  each 
presenting  different  features,  but  a  majestic  empire,  with 
which  we  associate  the  notions  of  attraction,  cohesion,  organ- 
isation, assimilation,  unity,  instead  of  their  opposites,  dis- 
union, disintegration,  disorganisation,  separation,  repulsion; 
and  the  effect  produced  on  us  is  rather  that  of  an  oppressive 
repose  than  of  exuberant  liveliness.  And  so  it  is  that  whilst 
we  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  trace  the  faint  vestiges  of  Hellenic 
unity  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  her  history,  the 
difficulty  in  Roman  history  is  the  opposite  one  of  our  sinking 
too  much  the  individual  distinctness,  merging  it  in  the 
greatness  of  the  whole.  It  is  still  Rome  that  we  see,  the 
real  god  of  every  Roman.  The  vivid  personality  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  is  quite  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  Capitoline 
Jove ;  he  is  but  an  impersonation  of  the  greatness  and  * 
fortune  of  Rome.     The  language  of  Wordsworth  is  true — 

**  In  every  Roman  through  all  turns  of  fate 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviolate." 

For  the  rest,  what  I  have  already  said  has  made  clear  I 
trust  the  peculiar  work  of  Rome,  the  uniting  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  so  far  as  was  possible,  into  an  empire,  which 
should  by  a  quiet  yet  rapid  process  have  all  its  parts 
gradually  assimilated  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  title 
of  Roman  should  supersede  all  more  local  ones,  Gaul, 
Spaniard,  or  African.  There  should  be  one  government,  one 
law,  one  or  at  most  two  languages  ;  for  though  she 
conquered  Greece,  Rome  never  forgot  her  debt  to  Greece, 
and  her  thought  and  literature  bear  profoundly  the  stamp  of 
the  Greek  mind  modified  by  national  differences.  Her 
ideas  of  art  should  be  the  same.  Her  science  should 
continue  the  work  begun  by  the  Greeks.  Her  religion  too 
should  be  the  same  in  its  central  and  more  prominent 
features,  though  as  queen  of  the  nations  she  would  admit 
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into  her  pantheon  to  share  in  the  honours  of  her  worship 
the  various  gods  of  the  conquered.  All  should  be  recognised. 
It  was  the  logical  consequence  of  her  position.  Nay,  even 
her  great  men,  her  emperors,  should  be  enrolled  after  death 
or  even  in  life  amongst  the  gods.  But  here  came  in  a  new 
element  to  defeat  this  final  step  in  the  attainment  of  unity. 
A  new  religion  appeared  which  recognised  no  such  equality, 
which  would  and  did  adopt  her  pantheon,  but  cleared  it  of 
its  occupants,  rejecting  with  horror  all  notions  of  incorpora- 
tion, a  pure  monotheism  at  war  with  the  traditional  poly- 
theism. It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that,  historically,  we 
must  judge  of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  Christianity 
by  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  great  subjects  who  clung 
to  the  old  faith  with  no  belief  in  its  dogmas,  but  with  a 
persuasion  of  its  utility.  And  from  this  point  of  view  we 
may  see  why  they  persecuted  so  long  the  faith  of  Christ.  I 
need  not  say  that  in  the  struggle  it  proved  victorious,  nor 
need  I  here  account  for  that  victory  more  than  to  say  that 
it  offered  to  the  nations  of  the  world  what  they  found  no- 
where else,  a  remedy  for  the  sense  of  deadness  and  hollow- 
ness,  which  after  all  was  the  result  of  the  compression  into 
one  whole  of  so  many  distinct  nationalities  and  the  cessation 
of  all  vigorous  independent  action.  So  far  for  the  present. 
I  return  to  my  remark  that  in  this  point  only  the  work  of 
unity  broke  down,  and  this  failure  was  the  more  exasperating 
from  its  being  the  only  poijit  left  before  completion.  The 
immense  advantages  that  compensated  failure  and  made  it 
the  most  desirable  thing  that  could  have  happened,  these, 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  statesman  however  sagacious 
could  be  expected  to  discern. 

Allowing  for  this  exception,  we  are  apt  I  think  to  under- 
rate the  degree  of  success  with  which  Rome  did  her  work 
and  harmonised  the  civilised  world,  as  we  are  apt  also  to 
underrate  the  benefits  of  that  work,  whilst  her  empire  lasted, 
to  the  nations  it  included.  If  you  recollect  the  limits  of  that 
empire  it  was  no  small  thing  that  over  so  wide  a  portion  of 
the  earth  for  so  long  a  period  order  and  government  prevailed. 
It  is  a  tradition  of  this  which  she  has  left  to  posterity,  this 
and  the  system  of  her  laws,  and  a  desire  for  that  which  was 
once  attained  in  temporal  matters,  has  been  in  some  degree 
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since  realised  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  then  lost,  to  many  eyes 
for  ever,  in  both ;  the  unity  which  should  recognise  differ- 
ences at  first  where  they  existed,  and  gradually  harmonise 
them.  I  dwell  not  here  on  the  great  works  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, though  from  association  I  might  be  led  to  speak  of 
some  of  them,  the  polish  of  Virgil's  verse,  the  genial  wisdom 
of  Horace,  the  grace  of  Cicero's  letters,  the  profound  sagacity 
of  the  greatest  of  Roman  writers,  Tacitus.  Nor  do  I  dwell 
on  Rome's  great  men,  her  Scipios,  her  Fabii.  There  is  a 
sternness  about  most  of  them,  yet  a  high  dignity  and  an 
imperial  recklessness  of  all  but  Rome  which  is  their  peculiar 
disgrace  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  But  once  for  all, 
not  for  her  literature,  not  for  her  art,  not  for  her  science  do 
we  value  Rome,  not  for  great  names  either,  much  less  for 
the  higher  orders  of  virtues — ^justice  and  generosity  and 
humanised  refinement  of  moral  and  social  feeling,  the  grace- 
ful charities  of  life  as  between  her  citizens,  or  gentleness  to 
conquered  enemies,  or  respect  for  the  claims  of  others — in 
many  of  these  points  Rome  failed  utterly,  and  the  want  of 
them  makes  her  history  at  times  singularly  repulsive ;  for 
none  of  all  these  do  we  value  or  honour  her,  and  yet  we  do 
value  and  honour  her.  She  has  left  for  all  time,  for  fourteen 
centuries  have  not  yet  dimmed  it,  an  enduring  name,  all 
associations  of  rule  are  bound  up  with  her,  her  Caesars  are 
the  type  of  all  governors,  her  laws  the  basis  of  European 
law,  there  remain  indissolubly  connected  with  her  name  the 
great  ideas  of  law,  dominion,  and  empire. 


LECTURE   III. 

The  Barbarian  and  Catholic-Feudal  Periods. 
In  my  two  former  lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  course  of  ancient  history  from  its  earliest  beginnings  in 
the  east,  through  Persia  and  Greece,  through  the  growth  and 
empire  of  Rome,  down  to  the  fall  of  that  empire  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  To-day  my  object  is  to 
sketch  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire ;  briefly  to  char- 
acterise that  convulsion ;  then  to  carry  you  through  the 
settlement  of  the  new  nations — their  dangers  from  without. 
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that  IS,  from  other  tribes  of  invaders ;  their  efforts  for  defence, 
with  the  variety  of  success  and  failure  that  attended  those 
efforts ;  their  common  action  both  internal  and  external  when 
the  danger  of  a  new  disruption  had  passed  away  and  society 
Could  organise  itself  in  the  form  to  which  we  may  give  the 
compound  name  of  Catholic-Feudalism. 

And  first  I  would  wish  you  to  transport  yourselves  in  im- 
agination to  a  period  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire,  to  the  period  when  it  was  receiving  a  new  organ- 
isation, a  new  impulse,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion, 
under  the  hand  of  Constantine.  Place  yourselves  at  the 
completion  of  his  new  imperial  city  on  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
positions  I  believe  that  earth  offers,  with  a  harbour  where 
navies  can  ride  beneath  the  walls  of  her  palaces.  It  is  a 
spot  so  marked  out  by  nature  for  the  seat  of  a  great  city  that 
the  opposite  town  of  Chalcedon  bore  in  Grecian  times  the 
title  of  City  of  the  Blind,  because  its  first  founders  had 
neglected  to  occupy  the  site  of  Byzantium.  Think  of  the 
feelings  that  such  an  event  would  naturally  inspire — 

of  what  one  might  have  hoped 

From  Greek  and  Roman  power  combined, 
From  strength  that  with  a  world  had  coped 

Matched  with  the  Queen  of  human  mind ; 
From  all  the  Beauty,  Might,  and  Grace 

That  Fancy*s  Gods  to  man  bad  given 
Blent  in  one  Empire  and  one  Race 

By  the  true  faith  in  Christ  and  Heaven. 

And  then  carry  your  eye  slowly  over  the  remainder  of  that 
century  and  the  few  first  years  of  the  next ;  trace  the  gloomy 
process  by  which  victorious  defence  became  concession, 
open  enemies  dangerous  allies;  by  which  concession  was 
succeeded  by  defeat,  and  defeat  by  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  vanquished ;  and  you  will  recognise  the  truth  of 
the  poet's  words — 

The  finest  webs  of  earthly  fate 

Are  soonest  and  most  harshly  torn,     • 
The  wise  could  scarce  discriminate 

That  evening  splendour  from  the  morn. 
But  we,  sad  students  of  the  Past, 

Can  trace  the  lurid  twilight  line 
That  lies  between  the  first  and  last 

That  bore  the  name  of  Constantine. 
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As  he  sees  the  old  order  giving  way  and  its  hopes  and 
promises  brought  to  nought,  the  student  of  history  turns 
anxiously  to  question  the  new,  to  see  what  it  offers,  who  are 
they  who  shall  found  it,  will  they  bring  to  the  service  and 
advancement  of  their  race  elements  more  valuable  than  those 
offered  by  the  power  they  first  overthrew  and  then  replaced. 
He  pictures  to  himself  that  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  had  been  the  home  of  Graeco-Roman  civilisa- 
tion, whilst  that  civilisation  was  yet  erect  and  apparently 
secure.  He  remembers  the  unity  of  polity,  of  law,  of  thought, 
and  of  literature,  though  not  of  language,  that  pervaded  it : 
he  remembers  the  inspiring  hope  of  unity  of  religion  which 
the  triumph  of  the  new  faith  had  aroused,  and  asks  himself, 
can  all  this  be  destroyed  and  something  better  take  its  place? 
And  then  he  moves  his  eye  slowly  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Caucasus,  the  Euphrates, 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  unknown  land  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
great  Sahara,  and  proceeds  to  investigate  the  materials  for  a 
reconstruction  of  society  presented  by  the  various  tribes  his 
search  reveals. 

I  mentioned  in  my  first  lecture  the  invasion  of  Asia  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Scythian  nomads ;  in  my  second 
that  of  Italy  by  the  Gaulish  tribes.  I  mentioned  also  the 
movement  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  which  alarmed  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Caius  Marius.  At  the  same  time  I  mentioned 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Asiatic  powers  to  cast  off  their 
invaders,  and  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  annihilate  her  formid- 
able foes.  Again,  in  my  remarks  on  Julius  Caesar,  I  spoke 
of  his  conquest  of  Gaul  in  ten  long  years  of  war.  Lastly  I 
spoke  of  the  policy  which  Augustus  had  pursued  at  first  and 
then  abandoned,  of  subduing  the  German  tribes  and  placing 
the  Roman  frontier  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder  instead  of  on 
the  Rhine.  These  are  the  main  points  in  the  previous 
history  of  what  for  convenience  sake  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  together  under  the  one  term  of  Barbarians.  My 
object  in  mentioning  them  was  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  ancient  civilisation  was  placed  at  all  times  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  dangerous  enemies ;  that  it  was  a 
garden  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  but  that  wilderness  not 
an    unpeopled    one.      In   it   there    roamed    strange    tribes. 
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growing  more  and  more  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of  the 
cultivated  land  beyond  their  own  limits.  For  a  long  time 
the  successors  of  Augustus  had  not  been  alarmed  by  any 
forward  movement  on  their  part.  There  had  been  wars  on 
the  frontiers,  now  in  Holland,  now  in  Armenia,  now  in 
Germany,  or  amidst  the  gorges  of  Mount  Atlas.  Still  there 
had  been  no  sense  of  danger.  The  emperors  felt  themselves 
secure  at  Rome,  whilst  their  armies  gained  discipline  and 
glory  on  those  distant  frontiers.  Occasionally  too  a  conquest 
was  made,  such  as  that  of  Britain  by  Agricola,  or  Dacia  by 
Trajan ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  I  said  before,  the  precept  of 
Augustus  was  observed.  So  safe  did  the  provinces  feel  that 
they  could  look  on  patiently  whilst  the  throne  of  the  Csesars 
was  made  the  object  of  contention  by  the  generals  of  each 
army,  nay  even  sold  by  public  auction  by  the  licentious 
soldieiy  of  Rome.  But  gradually  the  prospect  darkened, 
the  danger  increased.  In  its  presence  intestine  quarrels 
were  thrown  aside,  and  the  empire  w^as  guarded  intact.  In 
the  wars  which  raised  Constantine  to  the  imperial  throne, 
it  is  evident  that  the  barbarians  outside  did  not  seriously 
influence  the  movements  of  the  competitors.  The  emperor 
Julian  found  himself  secure  enough  on  the  western  side  to 
be  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  humbling  of  the  Persian 
power.  But  his  successors'  task  changed.  From  north  and 
north-east  came  their  danger,  from  the  pressure  it  would 
appear  in  the  heart  of  central  Asia,  in  the  great  steppes  that 
extend  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Altai  mountains,  a 
pressure  which  threw  forward  the  Huns.  Before  these 
dreaded  enemies  the  various  tribes  which  occupied  the 
extensive  sweep  of  country  which  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  extends  without  any  serious  interruption  to  those 
of  the  Baltic,  and  then  abuts  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
in  all  historical  times  the  home  of  the  Goths,  these  various 
tribes  threw  themselves  on  the  Roman  empire  as  suppliants 
for  shelter  and  protection.  The  majesty  of  that  empire  yet 
awed  them,  the  remembrance  of  many  former  struggles 
unvaried  by  successes,  seemed  to  render  contest  hopeless, 
and  they  were  content  to  take  service  in  its  ranks  and  march 
under  the  Roman  eagles.  But  the  nearer  contact  led  to 
different  views.     The  prestige  passed  away ;  their  generals 
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felt  the  hollowness  of  the  power  which  presented  so  imposing 
a  front,  and  the  Roman  emperors  felt  it  also.  And  in  the 
main  they  were  weak,  temporising,  and  faithless,  a  policy  at 
all  times  dangerous,  doubly  so  in  the  presence  of  the  rude 
energy  of  warlike  barbarians,  impatient  of  the  virtues  even 
of  their  more  civilised  neighbours,  not  averse  to  the  thought 
of  preying  on  them,  and  exasperated  beyond  measure  by  any 
act  of  treachery.  As  their  contempt  grew,  it  would  seem 
that  their  hatred  grew  also ;  that  the  sore  feeling  left 
rankling  in  their  minds  by  former  defeats  and  humiliation 
revived  in  all  its  acuteness,  and  they  woke  to  the  hope  of 
vengeance.  So  burst  on  Rome  at  the  opening  of  its  fifth 
century  the  storm  of  the  Barbarian  invasions.  They  came 
from  all  points  of  the  northern  frontier,  under  different 
names  falling  under  three  great  divisions :  Teuton,  Slave, 
and  Hun,  but  known  to  history  by  many  an  appellation 
of  terror:  Vandal  and  Visigoth,  Lombard  and  Avar.  The 
fiercest  of  all  were  the  Huns  under  Attila,  the  scourge 
of  God,  the  most  dreaded  name  of  all  history,  the  terror  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  who  has 
left  himself  an  enduring  memory  in  the  traditions  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  conquered  alike ;  in  the  one  the  great 
legendary  chief  of  his  race,  in  the  other  the  very  type  of  the 
ferocious  barbarian. 

At  the  first  view  no  period  of  history  presents  a  more 
complete  chaos,  nor  is  it  possible,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  our  records,  wholly  to  rid  it,  even  by  very  attentive  study, 
of  this  character.  In  its  details  it  will  contmue  to  elude  our 
grasp,  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  its  details.  It  is  with  the 
larger  features  that  we  are  concerned,  and  when  we  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  apparent  chaos,  these  larger  features  gradually 
stand  forth  to  reward  our  inspection. 

For  the  present  we  will  throw  aside  all  consideration  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  concentrate  our  attention  entirely  on 
the  West.  For  that  which  if  you  remember  I  stated  was 
the  subject  of  this  lecture,  the  Catholic-Feudalism  of  the 
middle  ages,  entirely  concerns  the  western  empire  of  Rome. 
In  religion,  in  language,  in  policy,  in  blood,  from  the  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  the  East 
was  distinct  from  the  West.    It  was  as  though  the  whole  had 
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been  found  too  great  for  cohesion  and  had  fallen  asunder 
into  two  parts,  the  one  answering  very  nearly  to  the  semi- 
Greek  empire  which  Alexander  founded,  the  other  com- 
prising all  the  territories  of  the  West  which  in  the  first  period 
of  the  monarchy  had  been  consolidated  by  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  relation  between  these  two  parts  at  the  time  of  their 
separation,  and  the  interval  grew  wider,  for  the  religious 
differences  which  had  existed  under  seeming  unity  became 
more  evident  as  time  passed  on.  The  Greek  mind  treated 
Christianity  differently  from  the  Latin  and  assimilated  to 
itself  different  elements  of  the  great  truth.  In  the  period  of 
history  which  we  are  now  treating,  every  successive  event 
tended  the  same  way,  to  the  same  result,  to  a  more  entire 
separation.  This  will  be  clear  as  we  proceed.  For  the 
present  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  me  in  adopting  the 
course  of  but  seldom  noticing  the  eastern  division,  the  Greek 
or  Hellenised  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  fix  our  attention  then  entirely  on  the  western  empire 
and  its  conquerors.  And  as  at  the  commencement  of  my 
lecture  I  asked  you  to  pass  your  eye  in  thought  over  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Constantine  at  the  period  of  the 
foundation  of  his  new  imperial  city,  and  then  slowly  to  trace 
the  downward  course  of  the  next  eighty  or  ninety  years,  so 
now  I  would  ask  you,  keeping  in  mind  that  downward 
course,  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  state  of 
affairs  in  western  Europe  under  Honorius  about  the  year  410 
of  our  era ;  to  consider  what  was  at  the  same  time  the  state 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  on  its  frontier,  German,  Goth,  or 
Hun.  Cast  your  eyes,  says  the  younger  Thierry,  on  a  map 
of  Europe,  you  will  see  that  the  northern  half  of  this  conti- 
nent is  occupied  by  a  plain  which  expands  from  the  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  deserts 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east,  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Hungarian  Mountains 
on  the  south,  bound  this  immense  plain,  which  is  open  to 
all  invasions  and  which  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  waggon  in  summer,  of  the  sledge  in  winter.  It  is  the 
great  road  of  the  nations  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  it  was 
the  road  tried  by  Darius ;  it  was  the  road  contemplated  by 
the  genius  of  Mithridates.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  whose 
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sources  are  near  one  another  whilst  they  empty  themselves 
into  opposite  seas,  bathe  the  foot  of  the  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains last  mentioned  and  close  the  south  of  Europe  by  a  line 
of  defence,  the  work  of  nature,  which  defences  made  by  man 
find  it  easy  to  complete  where  it  is  interrupted.  Bound 
together  by  means  of  a  rampart,  and  along  their  whole 
course  studded  with  camps  and  with  castles  of  defence,  these 
two  rivers  formed  in  the  fourth  century  the  boundary  line 
between  two  worlds  engaged  in  an  obstinate  struggle  one 
with  the  other.  Southwards  and  westwards  lay  the  mass 
of  the  Roman  nations,  that  is  to  say,  civilised,  for  to  Rome 
had  fallen  the  signal  honour  of  identifying  her  name  with 
civilisation.  Northwards  and  eastwards  in  these  boundless 
plains  lay  scattered  the  mass  of  the  nations  not  Roman,  in 
other  words,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  time,  the  south 
was  Romania,  the  north  Barbaria. 

The  south  was  as  Thierry  says  the  seat  of  civilisation. 
It  was  a  system,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  large  cities  with 
municipal  institutions,  reproducing  each  in  the  most  distant 
parts  the  features  of  the  metropolis,  Rome.  Such  were 
Treves,  Aries,  Nismes,  Milan,  and  Carthage,  with  others  of 
like  importance,  each  one  capable  of  being  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom.  These  cities  were  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  the  centre  by  long  lines  of  magnificent  roads,  many 
of  which  are  still  the  channels  of  European  communication — 
roads  traced  solely  with  a  view  to  that  communication  for 
military  or  political  purposes  and  with  little  regard  to  natural 
obstacles.  They  were  rich  in  works  of  art,  in  palaces, 
baths,  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  many  of  which  yet  remain 
in  the  beauty  of  ruin.  I  never  realised  to  myself  vividly  the 
profound  impression  which  Rome  stamped  upon  the  countries 
she  ruled  over,  till  I  wandered  slowly  through  the  sunny 
districts  and  cities  of  France  to  the  south  of  the  Cevennes. 
There,  after  so  many  centuries  and  such  hot  and  fusing 
revolutions,  the  language  is  yet  deeply  coloured  with  the 
Latin  element  as  it  was  modified  into  the  Proven9al.  In 
city  and  in  country  alike  you  come  on  Roman  remains. 
Here  at  a  lonely  sweep  of  a  small  river,  there  breaks  sud- 
denly on  your  sight  a  stupendous  aqueduct  spanning  with  its 
triple  tier  of  arches  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  flows. 
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requiring  but  few  attendants  comparatively.  Where  tillafge 
extended  it  was  generally  conducted  by  slaves,  grouped  in 
masses  in  vi^orkhouses,  not  spread  as  tenants  over  the  soil. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  the  elder  Gracchus,  B.C.  133,  this 
state  of  things  had  caught  that  statesman's  eye  and  roused 
his  indignation.  And  the  historian  Livy,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  utter  depopulation 
of  the  once  populous  districts  of  central  and  southern  Italy. 
The  accounts  of  a  later  date  shew  that  the  evil  felt  at  that 
early  period  found  no  remedy  so  long  as  the  Empire  lasted, 
no  adequate  remedy  at  least. 

This  hollow,  vast,  still  imposing  mass,  such  as  I  have 
described  it  up  to  the  year  410,  was  still  guarded  by  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  recruited  on  its  frontiers  from  the  barbarian 
tribes  beyond,  or  from  the  half-civilized  settlers  within  those 
frontiers.  But  you  may  judge  from  the  description,  that, 
that  army  once  broken,  the  prestige  of  Roman  military 
superiority  once  dispelled,  the  Empire  would  lie  at  the  feet 
of  the  Barbarians  outside,  the  most  helpless  of  victims. 

They  on  the  contrary  were  full  of  life  and  vigour,  ready 
to  leav^e  their  uninviting,  monotonous  wintry  plains  for  the 
brighter  southern  lands,  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  the  olive- 
sandalled  Apennine,  and  the  graceful  outline  of  the  shores 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  whether  it  washed  the  burnt 
coast  of  Spain,  Languedoc,  or  Provence,  or  folded  itself  in 
curves  of  singular  beauty  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  or  lay 
basking  in  the  sun's  light  under  the  glorious  colours  of  the 
Italian  sky  in  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Calabrian  Hills,  or  beneath  the  chestnut  groves  of  Etna. 
It  was  the  old  fascination  that  had  drawn  the  Gauls  centuries 
before.  It  has  lasted  ever  since  through  the  long  history  of 
after  centuries.  Italy  has  drawn  to  her  the  Gaul  and  the 
German  even  to  this  late  day  (1853)  when  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  Austrian  force  is  exerting  itself,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  approaching  and  hourly  danger,  to  burn  into  every 
Italian  the  sense  of  his  wrongs,  and  the  patience  and  the 
courage  necessary  for  vengeance.  What  wonder  then  if  in 
those  early  times  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe  moved  en 
masse  to  seize  their  prey.  The  only  question  was  when 
would  they  get  clear  of  the  impressions,  so  strongly  and  so 
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long  felt,  which  awed  them  before  the  majesty  of  Rome.    It 
was  Alaric,   king  of  the  Visigoths  or  western    Goths,  who 
broke  the  spell  that  had  bound  the  world  for  nearly  eight 
centuries.     Since  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the    Gauls  under 
Brennus    it   had    only   once   seen   a  foreign    enemy,   when 
Hannibal  rode  along  under  its  walls,  hurled    his  spear  at 
it,   and    though   scarcely   hopeful  of  victory  may   have  felt 
that  he  was  realising  his  early  vow,  that  the  spirit  of  his 
father  would  be  appeased  by  the  success  of  the  son.     It  was 
another   story  now.      Alaric   had   invaded    Italy    and   been 
defeated  and  returned  to  recruit  his  strength,  when  during 
his  absence  a  new  danger  threatened  Rome.      On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  King  Radogast  had  sworn  a  terrible  oath  that 
he  would  sack  Rome  and  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  g^ods  of 
Rome,  in  expiation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  imperial 
city,  two  millions  of  victims  on  their  altars.     And  Radogast 
was  one  who  kept  his  word  when  only  mercy  stood  in  his 
way.     Beside  him  Attila  seems  a  humane  and  politic  con- 
queror.    The  emperor  of  the  West  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Ravenna  the  tramp  and  the  cries  of  Radogast's  army  as  it 
passed  to  seize  its  prey.     But  the  Barbarian  fell  in  battle 
and  his  vow  was  not  fulfilled.     The  vengeance  which  he  had 
sworn  was  exacted  in  milder  form,  though  with  no  excess  of 
clemency,  by  Alaric,  in  whom  we  recognize  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  those  of  a  general.     He 
died  in  the  midst  of  victory,  whilst  meditating  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  and  Africa.    Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had 
seized  Africa,  succeeded  to  his  work,  and  had  the  remarkable 
distinction  of  sacking  both   Rome  and  Carthage.     Lastly, 
Attila  the  Hun  ravaged  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  and  founded  a  temporary  monarchy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.     He  was  defeated  on  the  far  distant 
banks  of  the  Marne  in  the  plains  near  Chalons  in  northern 
Gaul,  in  a  great  battle  in  the  year  451  by  Aetius,  the  last 
of  Roman  generals  and  patricians.     Alaric,   Genseric,  and 
Attila,  these  are  the  three  great  names  of  the  Barbarian 
invasion.     By  the  defeat  of  Attila  some  hope  was  opened  to 
the  western  provinces  that  at  least  their  conquerors  would 
be  capable  of  being  humanised.     The  Hun  seemed  to  the 
Roman  and  Goth  alike  the  worst  of  enemies,  a  plague  from 
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God  rather  than  an  ordinary  human  foe;  for  they  knew 
no  settled  abode,  none  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  civilised 
life,  no  religion — unless  you  can  give  that  name  to  their 
superstitious  practice  of  some  magic  rites — scarcely  had  they 
the  form  of  man.  But  the  Huns  once  broken  and  the  danger 
from  them  past,  there  begins,  in  the  midst  even  of  the  yet 
unceasing  tide  of  invasion  which,  wave  after  wave,  rolled  on 
western  Europe,  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  formation 
out  of  the  dismembered  empire  of  the  states  of  medieval 
Europe.  And  not  long  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  we  are  enabled  to  discern  on  the  map  of  Europe 
kingdoms  which  it  is  true  have  since  passed  away,  but  not 
without  leaving  behind  them  traces  in  their  successors. 
From  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire  we  find  the  Frank,  from  the 
Loire  and  Rhone  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  we  have  the 
Visigoth.  Switzerland  and  the  left  bank  of  thq  Rhone 
formed  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  extending  into  the  centre 
of  France,  abutting  on  the  higher  Loire,  Seine,  and  Saone. 
Sicily,  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungar}',  and 
Dalmatia,  were  the  empire  ruled  by  the  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths. Britain  was  undergoing  the  process  of  conquest  by 
the  Saxon.  Africa,  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals.  So  had  broken  up  the  the  magnificent 
visions  of  Roman  unity — Romania  had  become  Barbaria. 

And  outside,  occupying  the  countries  left  vacant  and 
gradually  assuming  towards  the  conquerors  of  Rome  the 
same  position  which  they  had  taken  up  against  Rome,  lay 
fresh  and  powerful  tribes,  more  deeply  barbarous  than  their 
predecessors — Saxon,  Lombard,  and  Gepidic,  Bulgarian, 
Slave,  and  Avar.  Against  these  newcomers  the  inheritors  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  to  make  head,  their  wars  in  turn 
became  defensive,  not  offensive.  It  is  as  I  said  a  strange 
chaos,  the  next  century.  The  brilliant  efforts  of  the  court 
of  Constantinople  to  hold  as  a  province  of  their  empire 
Italy,  wrested  from  the  Ostrogoth  by  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
and  regained  for  the  Ostrogoth  by  Totila ; — the  settlement 
of  the  Lombards  in  northern  Italy ; — the  great  Frank 
monarchy  founded  by  Clovis  at  the  expense  of  the  Bur- 
gundian and  Visigoth  kingdoms  of  the  South; — Spain  united 
entirely  under  the  Visigoth  at  the  expense  of  the  Suevi ; — 
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Austria  and  Hungary  occupied  by  the  Avars, — such  are  the 
results,  such  is  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  fifth  and  sixth  had  been  eventful 
enough,  full  of  destruction,  wars  and  runnours  of  wars,  a 
period  of  darkness,  when  the  hopes  of  the  human  race  seemed 
blighted,  its  painful  conquests  gained  by  the  labour  of  long 
centuries  wrested  from  it,  its  treasures  of  art  wasted,  its 
achievements  in  science  at  a  standstill  if  not  forgotten,  its 
elaborate  system  of  law  and  polity  broken  up  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  all  the  relations  of  life  disorganised,  its  civilisation 
was  become  a  name. 

In  this  dark  picture  of  wreck  and  ruin,  where  the  eye  of 
the  contemporary  failed  from  a  sense  of  horror,    where  a 
Salvianus  limited  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  righteous 
retribution  which  the  conquest  attested — an  Augustine  turned 
from  the  desolation  of  Africa  with  its  scenes   of   atrocious 
violence,    to   paint    the   city   of   God, — we  students    of  the 
past  can  trace  one  ray  of  light,  one  institution  riding  on  the 
storm,  softening  its  horrors,  preventing  the  total  disruption 
of  society,  binding  together  the  past  and  the  present,  the  old 
and  the  new,   a  guarantee   of  unity  when   all    others  had 
failed, — the   Christian   Church.      I    have   before    spoken   of 
Christianity    in    obscurity   and    under    persecution,    and   I 
drew  your  attention  to  the  period  when  with  Constantine  it 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  and  became,  though  not  with 
wholly   undisputed    sway,    the    established   religion    of    the 
empire.     It  is  to  the  church  as  an  institution,  not   to  the 
religion,  that  my  remarks  are  now  directed.     Through  all 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  she  had  spread  her  ministers, 
in  every  city  she  had  her  bishop  and  his  council  of  presbyters. 
The  religious  disputes  of  the  fourth  centur}%  so  tedious  and 
in  many  respects  so  trivial,  had  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  they  had  by  exercise  drawn  tighter  the   bond  of  con- 
nection, the  sense  of  community  between  the  different  parts. 
Within  the  Church's  pale  was  life,  as  we  have  seen  that  there 
was  in  the  barbarian  tribes.     These  latter  reckoned  easily 
with  the  dying  or  dead  polity  of  Rome,  but  in  presence  of 
the   Christian   Church   they  felt  awed.      On   the    one   side 
stood  in  arms  the  rude  and  hardy  barbarian,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  physical  strength  and  courage,  flushed 
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with  the  victory  he  had  gained,  the  haughty  lord  of  those 
before  whom  his  fathers  had  crouched ;  on  the  other  side 
stood  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop,  unarmed  and  weak  to 
the  eye  outwardly,  but  they,  too,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  high  office,  with  no  flush  of  victory  on  their  front, 
but  in  the  calm  confidence  of  a  superior  power,  bending 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  other,  but  ruling  him  with 
a  moral  ascendancy  which  he  could  not  shake  off.  It  was  a 
high  and  noble  mission  that  the  Christian  Church  then 
exercised  for  the  good  of  humanity.  She  stept  between  the 
conquered  and  the  conqueror,  to  protect  the  one,  to  rein  in 
the  wild  fury  of  the  other.  She  grasped  in  one  hand  the 
rich  treasures  of  ancient  civilisation,  its  art  and  its  literature, 
with  the  other  she  welcomed  the  new  and  vigorous  strength 
that  was  being  infused  into  the  worn  out  frame,  and  she 
blended  and  tempered  the  discordant  element  with  a  wisdom, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  which  no 
recognition,  no  gratitude  can  be  too  ample.  Already  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  century  her  work  had  been  felt  most 
powerfully.  In  the  softened  legislation  of  the  Visigoth  and 
the  Frank  we  trace  her  hand,  as  we  do  also  in  the  ten- 
dency, not  then  first  manifest  but  daily  becoming  stronger, 
to  change  slavery  into  serfage,  one  of  those  silent  changes 
and  transitions  which  political  history  is  too  apt  to  slight 
and  whose  course  it  does  not  record  till  the  time  when 
they  are  approaching  their  termination. 

The  seventh  century  passed  away  with  no  material 
change  on  the  face  of  Europe  amidst  the  labours  of  con- 
solidation, conversion,  and  legislation,  with  occasional 
menaces  of  invasion,  and  with  occasional  rumours  of  trouble 
in  the  East.  It  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  attempt  to  preserve  spiritual 
unity  which  that  growth  indicated.  This  found  its  expression 
in  the  papal  decree  which  made  Latin  the  universal  language 
for  the  worship  of  God. 

And  indeed  it  was  time  that  both  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  spheres  the  vigour  of  increased  centralisation 
should  be  felt.  For  a  new  and  formidable  power  had  arisen, 
too  far  in  the  East  to  threaten  as  yet  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but    pregnant   with   future    changes.     It    was    the   seventh 
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century  that  saw  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  the 
rise,  the  early  struggles,  and  rapid  conquests  of  Islam. 
Arabia  was  the  conquest  of  Mohammed  himself ;  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  country 
westward  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  were  gained  by  his 
successor.  Everywhere  the  Crescent  triumphed  over  the 
Cross  and  its  degenerate  soldiers.  Egypt  was  taken  and 
North  Africa.*  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  were 
overrun.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  an  Arabian  army 
had  besieged  Constantinople  itself,  overthrown  the  Persian 
monarchy  and  established  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad ;  the 
faith  of  Mohammed  and  not  of  Christ  was  the  faith  of  all 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  Arabian  power  stood  threatening  Europe.  The 
East  was  arrayed  against  the  West,  as  in  the  time  of  Darius. 

"  Think  of  that  age's  awful  birth, 

When  Europe  echoed,  terror  riven, 
That  a  new  foot  was  on  the  earth, 

And  a  new  name  come  down  from  heaven. 
When  over  Calpe's  straits  and  steeps 

The  Moor  had  bridged  his  royal  road, 
And  Othman's  sons  from  Asia's  deeps 

The  conquests  of  the  Cross  o'erflowed." 

Nor  did  it  stand  threatening  long.  Treachery  brought  the 
Arabs  into  Spain,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  was 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Moors,  one  small  kingdom  alone 
surviving  the  shock,  that  of  the  Asturias  under  Pelayo.  The 
Moors  carried  their  dominion  up  to  the  Pyrenees,  across 
that  mountain  barrier  they  poured  upon  Toulouse  and  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  received  no  decisive  check  till 
on  the  plain  of  Tours  they  encountered  the  army  of  Charles 
Martel.     I  quote  again  from  Mr.  M.  Milnes  : — 

*•  Think,  if  the  arm  of  Charles  Martel 

Had  failed  upon  that  plain  of  Tours, 
The  fate  whose  course  you  know  so  well. 

This  foul  subjection  had  been  yours. 
Where  then  had  been  the  long  renown 

France  can  from  sire  to  son  deliver. 
Where  English  freedom  rolling  down 

One  widening,  one  continuous  river.  " 

Westwards  and  northwards,  the  plain  of  Tours  is  the  limit 
of  Arabian  conquest.     From  that  period,  so  far  as  western 
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Europe  is  concerned,  they  fall  back,  and  Western  civilisation 
is  saved  from  the  danger  of  Islam. 

But  another  enemy  is  ready  to  take  up  the  struggle  and 
threaten  Western  civilisation  from  the  north-east.  New 
movements  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  eastern  Europe, 
the  Saxon,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Hun,  menace  the  hardly 
formed  settlements  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  whilst  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy  seem  bent  on  the  extinction  of  the  papal 
power.  To  meet  this  new  danger  vigorous  measures  were 
required,  and  men  capable  of  planning  such  and  executing 
them.  The  tendency  to  carve  out  separate  kingdoms  must 
be  checked.  A  great  empire  must  be  formed,  which  with  a 
great  man  at  its  head  should  rally  and  concentrate  the 
energies  of  the  civilised  world  and  guarantee  for  the  future 
its  existence.  The  work  was  there,  and  the  instruments  of 
the  work  were  found  in  Pepin  and  his  son  Charles,  justly 
called  the  Great — ^justly  in  the  language  of  Western  Europe 
known  as  Charlemagne,  as  though  greatness  were  more  than 
usually  with  great  men  his  inseparable  apanage.  Pepin 
threw  aside  the  feeble  heir  of  the  Merovingian  kings — the 
true  governor  took  the  place  of  the  sham ;  was  consecrated 
king  of  France  by  an  assembly  at  Soissons ;  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards ;  and — a  new  Philip 
for  a  new  Alexander — prepared  the  way  for  his  son.  Charle- 
magne resumed  the  work  of  the  Caesars.  He  crushed  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  He  cleared  the  soil  of  France  from  the 
Arab,  drove  them  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  established  against 
them  a  border  state — the  Spanish  Marches.  Then  in  long 
and  terrible  wars  he  broke  the  Saxon  power,  offering  them 
scarce  any  alternative  but  death  or  conversion.  He  carried 
the  second  empire  of  the  West  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome's 
empire,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  seized  all  southern 
Germany,  defeating  the  Avar  and  the  Hun.  He  received  an 
embassy  from  his  Mohammedan  contemporary,  the  great 
Khalif,  Haroun-al-Raschid.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day, 
A.D.  800,  the  consummation  of  his  work  was  marked  by  his 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  then  Pope  the  crown  of  the 
Western  empire.  It  was  the  just  consecration  of  legitimate 
success,  a  due  recognition  by  the  power  to  which  at  that  time 
was  entrusted  and  rightly,  the  spiritual  headship  of  mankind. 
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of  its  great  political  head.  It  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  of 
history,  a  period  in  its  main  features  always  worth  studying. 
And  it  is  when  we  study  it  carefully,  when  we  see  distinctly 
the  soundness  of  the  union  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  power  then  ratified,  when  we  realise  the  greatness 
of  the  man  then  crowned  emperor  and  the  true  nobleness  of 
the  work  he  had  done,  it  is  then  only  that  we  can  rightly 
estimate  the  poor  imitation  of  it  which  looo  years  later  the 
first  Napoleon  had  performed,  with  the  one  single  point  of  cor- 
rect feeling  about  it  that  he  chose  Paris  and  not  Rome  for  its 
scene.  It  was  not  a  bad  sign  of  the  immense  difference 
between  the  imitation  of  Napoleon  and  the  reality  of  Charle- 
magne, that  the  unbelieving  adventurer  of  this  later  day 
was  not  willing  to  carry  out  even  his  own  parody,  that  his 
miserable  self-idolisation  broke  out  even  in  the  hour  of  his 
coronation,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  receive  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Pius  VII.,  but  crowned  himself,  witnessing 
to  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  pageant  in  which  he  chose  to 
perform  a  part  without  any  belief  in  it. 

Charlemagne  held  his  court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  there 
it  was  that  thirty-six  successors  received  the  crown  of  erhpire, 
in  his  marble  chair  and  in  sight  of  his  tomb.  There  he  held 
his  court,  for  on  that  frontier  lay  the  main  danger, — but  his 
eye  was  everywhere,  nor  was  he  stationary  himself.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  his  long  reign  that  the  Emperor  was 
resting  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Narbonnese  Gaul.  Some 
strange  barks,  says  the  story,  were  seen  in  the  distance ; 
his  suite  thought  they  were  merchant  vessels,  Jewish, 
African,  or  Breton.  The  emperor  knew  better.  He  judged 
them  by  the  lightness  of  their  shape  to  be  vessels  of  war. 
He  rose  from  the  table,  approached  the  eastern  window,  and 
remained  long  in  tears.  It  was  the  vision  of  the  future  that 
had  saddened  him.  The  ships  he  had  seen  were  those  of  the 
northern  Vikings.  He  had  saved  Europe  from  Arab  and 
Saxon  ;  he  had  guaranteed  her  existence ;  he  had  placed  it 
on  a  firm  footing,  so  that  never  since  has  it  been  seriously 
threatened ;  but  more  he  could  not  do.  He  left  his  empire 
to  weaker  hands  and  it  broke  up  rapidly.  The  remaining 
years  of  the  ninth  century  saw  it  in  the  process  of  dis- 
memberment ;  saw  Europe  suffering  again  from  the  old  evil, 
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restless  movements  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  Saracen,  Bul- 
garian, Northman,  and  Hungarian.  They  were  able  to 
plunder,  and  inflict  enormous  misery,  and  even  to  effect 
partial  settlements  as  in  England  or  Normandy.  They 
were  not  able  to  disturb  the  settlements  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  strengthened  as  they  had  been  by  the  great 
founders  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The  fact  is  that  over 
and  above  the  intrinsic  strengthening  of  the  empire,  over 
and  above  the  diminution  ,of  attraction  consequent  on  that 
strengthening,  and  on  its  also  exhausted  state,  the  enemies 
without  seemed  no  longer  drawn  forward  by  so  vehement  an 
impulse.  They  came  in  smaller  bands,  and  the  most  for- 
midable came  by  sea.  It  was  no  longer  a  tribe  with  all  its 
members,  man,  woman,  child,  and  all  its  property,  that  was 
seeking  a  settlement.  Nor  was  it  even  the  whole  body  of 
the  male  population  of  a  nation.  Now  it  was  chosen  bands  of 
warriors  under  sea-kings,  in  small  and  graceful  barks  which 
ascended  the  rivers  and  whose  crews  landed  at  the  accessible 
points  of  the  coasts,  with  plunder  for  their  main  object. 
Thus  then,  though  civilised  Europe  remained  secure,  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  fell  to  pieces. 

But  the  history  of  the  feuds  of  the  Carlovingian  princes 
does  not  interest  us  in  its  alternations  of  separation  and 
reunion.  We  turn  rather  to  the  system  which  was  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  that  imperial  centralisation  ;  we  turn  to 
the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  Not  that,  and  this  is 
worth  attention,  this  system  was  entirely  a  creation  of  the 
period  at  present  under  review.  We  can  trace  by  attentive 
study  its  germs  in  an  earlier  period,  for  instance  during  the 
defensive  wars  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  settled  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire  some  of  the  barbarians,  gave  them 
lands,  and  so  formed  a  military  frontier  such  as  exists  yet  to 
the  south  of  Hungary.  Here  we  have  in  principle  a  feudal 
system.  Loosen  but  the  central  tie,  and  those  castles  which 
I  mentioned  as  studding  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
become  the  strongholds  of  feudal  barons.  After  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  this  was  exactly  what  took  place.  In  the 
daily  increasing  weakness  of  the  central  authority,  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  anarchy,  whilst  there  was  yet  danger 
from  invaders  from  without,  the  western  portion  of  Europe — 
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France  and  Germany — were  gradually  led  more  and  more 
fully  to  develope  the  principles  of  feudalism.  The  progress 
to  the  full  maturity  of  the  system  was  stayed  by  the  danger 
from  the  Northmen,  which  connects  Avith  the  reunion  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  under  Charles  the  Fat,  whilst 
the  danger  from  the  Hungarians  led  to  the  elevation  of  a 
series  of  great  princes,  Henry  I.,  and  Otho  the  Great,  to 
the  throne  of  Germany.  Otho  wore  worthily  the  imperial 
crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  justified  the  title  he  received  of 
Defender  of  Western  Christendom.  The  danglers  which  had 
led  to  these  results,  which  had  called  forth  such  energies, 
passed  away.  The  Northmen,  whether  Norman  or  Dane, 
after  being  checked  in  England  by  our  own  immortal  Alfred, 
the  true  associate  in  history  of  Charlemagne,  effected  finally 
a  settlement  in  France  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Seine. 
The  Hungarians,  driven  back  from  France  and  defeated  by 
the  great  German  emperors,  renounced  as  the  Northmen 
renounced,  their  polytheism,  and  embraced  Christianity, 
settling  finally  within  moderate  limits  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  There  they  were  formed  into  a  state  with  a 
written  legislation  by  St.  Stephen.  They  were,  with  Poland, 
long  the  barrier  of  western  Europe,  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation,  against  the  eastern  nations  and  Mahommed- 
anism.  They  were,  like  Poland,  the  victims  of  treachery 
and  overwhelming  power,  and  like  Poland  also,  w^hen  the 
incubus  shall  have  passed  they  will  rise  again. 

Then  with  no  immediate  pressure  from  without  to  secure 
cohesion,  the  work  of  disorganisation  went  on  rapidly.  The 
vast  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  comprehensive 
but  empty ;  it  was  necessary  to  break  it  up,  narrow  it,  but  in 
return  to  fill  and  enrich  it.  It  was  the  process  of  pulverisa- 
tion that  in  the  political  world  was  then  required  as  the 
basis,  the  soil,  for  a  nobler  life. 

I  threw  aside  if  you  remember  not  long  ago  the  Eastern 
Empire;  from  the  unity  of  history  Asia  and  Africa  were 
detached  by  the  Musulman  conquest.  It  is  yet  long  before 
the  Sclavonian  races  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The 
Scandinavian  hordes  have  contributed,  in  Normandy  and 
England  and  Italy  their  quota  to  the  Western  empire.  I 
now  proceed  to  eliminate  one  other  country,  it  is  Spain. 
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And  why  do  I  do  this  ?  For  this  reason,  that  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  position  Spain  was  compelled  to  stand 
aloof  from  general  European  history,  scarcely  to  act  at  all  in 
concert  with  the  rest,  with  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  the  four  other  great  states  of  Western  Europe  whose 
mutual  action  now  forms  the  real  object  of  historical  en- 
quiry. Yet  though  comparatively  isolated  she  was  not  alien. 
She  did  her  portion  of  the  work  alone,  the  others  acted  in 
concert.  When  I  last  mentioned  Spain  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  invasion,  when  in  the  battle  at  Xeres  the  last 
Visigoth  king  had  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  The  in- 
vaders poured  over  her  valleys  and  sierras  and  even  the 
mountain  wall  of  the  Pyrenees,  leaving  independent  but  one 
small  state.  For  the  next  seven  hundred  years  the  course 
of  Spanish  history  is  uniform.  It  is  the  gradual  restoration 
of  Spain  to  its  Christian  population,  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  Moorish  power.  The  kingdom  of  the  Asturias  became  that 
of  Leon.  Under  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
formed  the  Spanish  March,  and  on  its  western  side  the  small 
kingdom  of  Navarre.  The  next  step  was  the  formation  and 
growth  of  Aragon,  absorbing  the  March  and  ruling  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  extending  even  south  of  Valencia. 
The  after  history  of  Spain  is  still  in  its  main  features  the 
same.  The  chivalry  of  these  small  kingdoms  with  the  cry 
of  Santiago,  ''St.  James  for  Spain,"  slowly  but  surely  waging 
their  sacred  war  for  national  independence  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  faith,  threw  forward  as  they  won  each  step 
a  line  of  castles  to  secure  the  territory  gained,  so  that  the 
border  land  became  Castile,  first  Old  and  then  New  Castile. 
Leon  and  Castile,  with  the  smaller  states  of  Portugal  on  the 
west,  Navarre  and  Aragon  on  the  east,  closed  in  upon  the 
remnant  of  Moorish  dominion,  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Granada.  The  conquest  of  this  seemed  imminent,  but  the 
conquerors  were  not  at  one  with  themselves,  and  the  Moors 
had  a  long  respite,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Aragon 
with  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  Spain  under  one  sceptre, 
raised  the  power  of  the  crown  above  the  aristocracy,  in- 
tensified the  action  of  Catholicism — already  degenerate — by 
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the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  united  Spain  upon  the  Moors.  At  the  head  of  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo  di 
Cordova,  under  the  eyes  of  his  sovereigns  took  Granada, 
drove  Boabdil  from  Spain,  and  enabled  her,  now  at  unity 
within  herself,  to  reassume  her  rank  in  the  councils  of  the 
European  nations  of  the  West.  In  that  long  struggle  had 
been  formed  a  great  people  with  a  character  bearing  the 
impress  of  nobility  so  strong  on  it  that  no  Spaniard  ever 
entirely  loses  it,  a  character  easily  perverted  to  the  uses  of 
the  gloomiest  fanaticism,  or  the  most  atrocious  cruelty,  but 
still  noble  in  its  perversion,  imposing  in  its  degradation.  In 
that  long  period  of  religious  war  and  free  action  it  was 
proud,  generous,  and  graceful  in  the  extreme.  I  have 
thought  this  slight  sketch  due  to  a  nation  which,  once  our 
terror,  the  sworn  foe  of  England  wherever  found,  is  now 
looked  on  with  contempt,  though  we  have  preserved  her 
existence  and  arbitrated  in  the  settlement  of  her  monarchy. 
The  annals  of  Spain  are  rich  in  all  historic  and  poetic  interest. 
Nor  is  such  interest  to  be  denied  to  those  of  her  enemy, 
her  Moorish  conquerors.  They,  after  the  first  horrors  of  the 
conquest  were  past,  settled  themselves  as  if  for  ever  on  the 
soil  of  Spain.  They  aspired  in  that  western  home  to  raise 
a  rival  to  the  glories  of  the  eastern  Caliphate,  to  domesticate 
amongst  themselves  the  science  and  wisdom  of  the  western 
mind,  to  make  Cordova,  as  Bagdad  was,  the  seat  of  learning 
and  civilisation.  They  aspired  to  all  this  and  not  in  vain. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  rose  stately  palaces  and 
gardens,  realising  the  splendours  of  eastern  imagination, 
the  fabled  glories  of  Aladdin,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Al- 
hambra  with  its  Court  of  Lions  and  its  fountains  still  bears 
testimony  to  the  taste  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  of  Granada. 
The  Moorish  architecture  has  lent  inspiration  to  the  artists 
of  the  West,  stamping  with  its  seal  never  to  be  erased  we 
will  hope,  the  exquisite  city  which  rises  from  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic,  **  Ocean's  child  and  then  his  Queen,'*  the  sun- 
girt,  sea-encircled  Venice.  If  the  Spaniards  had  their 
chivalry  and  their  heroic  age,  their  Cid,  and  the  poets  of 
that  age,  the  Moors  caught  not  less  of  the  chivalric  spirit: 
Moorish   songs   and   literature   were   not   wanting,  but  the 
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songs  of  a  conquered  nationality  live  not  as  those  of  the 
conquerors.  The  golden  age  of  Moorish  history  passed  ; 
they  fell  asunder  into  several  states,  and  they  saw  the 
Christian  chivalry  continually  gaining  on  them,  the  Crescent 
retiring  before  the  Cross,  till  the  latter  finally  triumphed. 
Then  sadly,  yet  with  the  noble  fortitude  that  their  simple 
and  pure  faith  encourages,  they  were  true  to  their  origin 
and  their  name  of  Moslem,  and  recrossed,  never  to  return, 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Their  spirit  yet  survives,  as  Algeria 
testifies. 

You  will  excuse  this  digression  on  Spanish  histoiy,  the 
fifth  as  I  said  of  the  five  great  states  of  Western  Europe.  I 
return  to  the  other  four.  Not  that  at  the  point  where  I  left 
them  they  were  already  constituted,  but  still  they  are  to  the 
student  as  countries,  even  at  this  period  definite  wholes, 
and  are  soon  to  become  so  as  states.  Immediately  however, 
the  process  which  I  called  that  of  pulverisation  is  going  on. 
At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  it  was  just  beginning 
to  cease,  as  we  see  now,  though  they  could  not  see  then. 
Previously  in  that  century  it  had  been  carried  to  a  length 
which  seemed  to  threaten  entire  dissolution.  England  had, 
it  is  true,  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations  by  a  line  of 
heroes  on  her  throne,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Edwards  and  Athel- 
stans  and  Edgars,  but  their  work  was  threatened  with  failure 
by  the  Danes.  France  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
small  sovereignties,  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, seven  great  chiefs  appearing  above  the  rest,  the  Peers 
of  France  : — the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Champagne,  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  with  the  Count  of  Paris  and  of  Orleans  for  their 
centre.  Germany  was  at  war  with  the  Slaves  and  Danes, 
its  emperor,  the  chief  he  too  of  a  host  of  smaller  princes, 
was  too  much  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  national 
existence  to  attend  with  care  to  the  internal  government  of 
eastern  Germany  and  northern  and  central  Italy,  which  was 
the  extent  of  his  dominion.  Throughout  that  extent  rose  a 
number  of  free  cities  to  shelter  arts,  learning,  and  commerce, 
the  rivals  in  those  times  of  the  Tyre  and  Carthage  of  antiquity. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  states  we  are  dealing  with, 
such  the  elements  of  order  in  the  present,  such  the  guarantees 
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of  progrissft  fer  tise  fistccrs,  bodt  fievr  and  weak  to  dbccreof 
tlie  CQdtexEcpeaeary.  Si>  few  atsd  weak,  tiiat  as  a  fiKS  dxse 
wasagjtneral  oncasasess  asid  )i;faigixi  tkrcm^  tbe  worM,  and 
tbe  pQfpoIar  ibhh  naaxi  as  tlie  cfese  csf  tbe  wisrld  tioe  Tear 
1606,  and  tamxd  h  %o  with  hope.  For  the  ETTevrirs  of  the 
fire  centories  that  had  etapxd  since  the  dowcfdl  of  Rocne 
seem  to  hare  w«»ii  down  the  ^^ait  gI  tfLmkirid,.  acad  weaiied 
bf  the  kxsg  retrospect  of  erS^  acad  with  oo  brighter  prospect 
apparemly  opeomg  befiore  them,  the  cry  seems  to  hare  gone 
ftp :  **  How  long,  O  Lord  ?  ^  I  am  oot  myself  wdS  ac- 
qoamted  with  die  fiteratore  of  that  period,  but  I  am  told 
that  its  prerailti^  characteristic  is  one  of  s2Aves%  an  mider- 
tone  of  deep  sufiering,  which  may  somMi  to  os  as  we  hear  it 
in  the  dtslancr,  as 

SiM  fcoofc*  aor  fgpmn^r  tiiOB^  of  asxple  p€mrt 
To  dtwrni  apd 


In  them  it  was  the  cry  of  pain,  the  groan  arising  from  one 
who  has  long  and  patiently  endored* 

It  shews  however  how  little  hitherto  men  have  been  able 
to  judge  of  the  fotnre,  or  in  any  d^^ree  to  trace  the  silent, 
secret  work  of  reconstruction — that  of  destruction  is  alwax-s 
more  visible — that  the  next  century  is  emphatically  that  of 
the  construction  of  Feudal*Catholicism.  It  was  just  before 
that  year  looo,  thirteen  years  before,  that  Hugh  Capet, 
Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
France — the  first  prince  of  the  third  dj-nasty  of  French 
kings,  the  first  founder  of  the  true  French  monarchy.  That 
monarchy  has  now  passed  away,  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  leaving  but  a  name  and  a  tradition  to  the  weak 
party  who  cannot  wisely  accept  the  present  and  close  frankly 
with  the  noble  hopes  her  republic  holds  out,  but  not  a  name 
nor  a  mere  tradition  in  her  earlier  history  but  the  central 
point  of  France's  glory  and  power.  At  the  time  however 
the  name  of  king  added  but  little  strength  to  Hugh  Capet. 
It  was  in  its  consequences  full  of  importance,  but  its  con- 
sequences were  made  clear  by  the  future,  not  realised  by 
him.  The  great  feudal  barons  were  many  of  them  niore 
powerful  than  their  nominal  suzerain,  and  were  quite  ready 
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to  acquiesce  in  his  taking  a  title  which  in  no  degree  interfered 
with  them.  They  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  danger 
to  them  which  lurked  under  that  assumption. 

The  whole  of  the  eleventh  century  was  occupied  socially 
in  elaborating  the  feudal  system  as  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth saw  its  action,  its  power  for  the  united  pursuit  of 
a  common  object.  Of  the  first  period,  the  eleventh,  the 
characteristic  is  independence,  of  the  second,  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  joint  action.  Not  that  this  elaboration  of 
feudalism  is  the  only  event  that  marks  the  eleventh  century ; 
on  the  contrary  there  are  many  others  which  are  more  on 
the  surface  of  history ;  for  as  I  have  already  said  the  work 
of  social  organisation  is  often  not  noticed  prominently  by 
history,  or  only  noticed  amid  the  crash  of  dissolution.  Some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  events  of  this  century  may  as  well  be 
mentioned :  the  struggles  of  the  Dane  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
in  England,  the  temporary  victory  of  the  Dane  under  Sweyn 
and  his  great  successor  Canute,  the  recoil  and  restoration 
of  the  old  line  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  the  person  of  the  feeble 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  their  after  sufferings  the  idol 
of  the  down-trodden  Saxon  population,  when,  writhing 
under  the  stern  and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  Norman  barons, 
they  looked  back  on  the  period  of  his  reign  as  a  golden 
age,  one  of  order  and  good  law,  and  forgot  the  misery  his 
weakness  had  in  some  sort  occasioned.  For  the  true  king- 
ship lay  not  with  him  but  with  Earl  Godwin  and  his  line, 
whom  Edward,  in  his  partiality  for  the  Normans  amongst 
whom  he  had  been  educated,  quarrelled  with  and  banished. 
They  were  recalled,  and  on  the  death  of  Edward,  Earl 
Harold  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  England  in  a 
dangerous  and  stormy  time,  threatened  by  the  Danes  and 
his  traitor  brother  on  the  north  and  by  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  on  the  east.  The  latter  was  supported  by  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  See,  then  directed  by  him  who  was 
afterwards  its  greatest  occupant.  But  the  danger  and  the 
storm  had  no  terrors  for  Harold.  He  met  in  battle  the 
Norwegians  and  his  brother,  and  defeated  them,  and  then 
hurried  southward  to  meet  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings  the 
army  of  the  Norman.  He  fell  there  with  his  brothers  around 
the  standard  of  his  fathers,  the  white  horse  of  the  Saxon, 
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after  a  long  day's  battle,  in  which  the  Saxon  infantry  bore 
up  against  fatigue,  superior  numbers,  the  armour  of  the 
Norman  knights,  and  the  generalship  of  William,  till  their 
heroic  king's  death  quenched  their  noble  courage  and  they 
fled,  leaving  the  body  of  their  sovereign  on  that  field,  and 
the  victor  in  possession,  though  not  securely,  of  his  crown. 
We  can  now  see  that  the  victory  of  the  Norman  has  had 
advantages  for  England,  but  no  thought  of  these  advantages, 
nor  even  our  just  admiration  for  the  conqueror,  great  as  a 
statesman,  a  general,  and  a  ruler,  a  man  of  iron  will — a 
gigantic  man  he  has  been  called — none  of  all  these  things 
should  make  us  forget  the  conquered.  Harold,  Earl  Godwin's 
son,  rightly  viewed,  was  a  true  monarch,  with  all  the  old 
noble  Saxon  virtues,  with  valour  and  with  truth  and  with 
a  character  of  high  and  chivalrous  courtesy.  Right  kingly 
was  he  in  the  hour  of  his  accession ;  he  bore  him  like  a  king 
in  the  contests  of  his  short  reign  ;  right  kingly  was  he  in  his 
death  "  the  royalest  torso  in  the  gallery  of  our  English 
sovereigns." 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  had  many  advantages 
for  all  the  after  history  of  England.  At  the  time  it  had  this 
particular  one  that  it  placed  her  in  a  closer  connection  with 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Continent ;  that  it  introduced  her  into 
her  right  position  as  one  of  our  five  great  states.  It  placed 
her  also  in  closer  connection  with  the  Papal  power  as  against 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had  asserted  a  considerable 
degree  of  independence.  England  now  was  not  isolated  any 
longer,  but  part  of  the  Western  world,  introduced  into  the 
comity  of  nations ;  and  as  her  new  king  was  also,  as  Duke 
of  Normandy,  a  vassal  of  the  French  monarch,  the  future 
fortunes  of  England  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  those 
of  her  great  neighbour.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  she 
remained  strictly  Anglo-Saxon  and  independent  of  Rome,  she 
would  have  lost  much.  She  would  have  lost  the  wholesome 
influence  of  Rome.  She  would  have  lost  also  in  regard  to 
her  language,  which  would  not  then  have  received  its  ad- 
mixture through  the  French  of  the  language  of  Rome.  Her 
civilisation  would  have  been  retarded.  The  conquest  also, 
though  it  did  not  introduce — so  far  seems  clearly  established 
— the  feudal  system,  yet  unquestionably  in  the  end  developed 
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it  and  strengthened  it.  The  soil  of  England  became  the 
property  of  William,  and  he  portioned  it  out  amongst  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  at  once  to  reward  their  services  in  the 
past  and  to  secure  his  hold  on  them  for  the  future.  That 
hold  was  anything  but  secure.  Wales,  Northumbria,  and 
Cumbria  were  long  hostile,  and  far  to  the  south  of  them  he 
had  much  resistance  to  overconie.  Thierry  has  rightly  shown 
that  the  conquest  was  not  achieved  by  the  one  blow  of 
Hastings.  To  meet  then  the  risings  of  the  half-subdued 
Saxon  a  strong  military  system  was  necessary,  with  a  strong 
central  government.  So  long  as  this  necessity  for  caution 
existed,  so  long  feudalism  remained  modified,  for  centralisa- 
tion and  feudalism  are  antagonistic  principles.  But  as  the 
conquered  gradually  lost  heart  and  the  central  authority 
became  weaker,  the  Barons  grew  in  power,  and  the  process 
that  we  have  seen  in  France  takes  place  in  England,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  not  without  considerable  modifications. 
Thus  France,  England,  and  Germany  were  all  under  one 
political  system,  at  one  stage  of  social  development.  Italy, 
the  remaining  state,  was  less  so  than  the  rest,  but  still  in 
outline  the  same. 

Here  then  at  a  point  of  time  when  feudalism  was  domi- 
nant and  had  completed  its  elaboration,  when  we  can  trace  in 
Western  Europe  no  longer  an  outward  unity  of  compression 
in  which  distinct  nationalities  are  merged,  but  an  inward 
unity  of  feelings  and  ideas,  of  religion,  of  language,  of  art, 
of  literature,  of  polity;  at  a  point  too  just  preceding  that 
when  the  whole  so  formed  and  so  bound  together  by  this 
moral  union,  which  could  allow  not  merely  distinct  national- 
ities but  an  almost  infinite  disruption  of  the  elements  of  each 
nationality,  and  yet  leave  no  sense  of  real  disorganisation ; 
when  this  whole,  I  say,  was  to  be  roused  into  activity  and 
to  realise  by  joint  action  the  sense  of  its  communion,  it  will 
not  be  an  unfit  time  to  analyse  somewhat  more  in  detail 
that  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned — Feudalism,  the 
feudal  system. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  weary  you  with  a  dry  statement  of 
the  relations  between  vassal  and  lord,  or  talk  about  fiefs  and 
aids,  homage  and  suzerainty.  Enough  for  us  if  leaving 
these   we   turn   to   what   I   may    call   the   feudal   molecule 
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and  analyse  that  into  its  constituent  elements;  we  may  then 
generalise  the  notion  so  gained,  and  we  may  consider  the 
whole  soil  of  a  great  kingdom  as  occupied  by  a  series  of 
such  units ;  so  we  may  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  system 
of  mutual  relations  between  those  units,  which  relations  con- 
stituted the  feudal  hierarchy.  The  simplest  elements  are 
the  castle,  the  village,  and  the  church,  the  baron,  the  serf, 
and  the  priest.  These  are  its  political  elements — its  social 
elements  are  the  respective  families  of  the  baron  and  the 
serf.  For  the  serf,  remember,  can  have  a  domestic  existence, 
knows  the  ties  of  wife  and  child ;  the  slave  has  no  such 
existence,  knows  no  such  ties.  The  advance  is  therefore 
immense  from  slavery  to  serfage.  At  the  period  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  the  priest,  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  had  been 
cut  off  from  family  ties  by  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  policy  enforced  by  the  untiring  energy  and  iron 
will  of  Gregory  VII.  His  political  sagacity  led  him  to  see 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  gain  what  was  then  necessary, 
sufficient  isolation  for  the  spiritual  power  to  secure  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  temporal,  to  guarantee  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity its  separate,  rival,  existence,  with  the  moral  benefits 
which  he  and  succeeding  popes  hoped  would  flow  from  that 
existence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  a  by-gone  state  of  society,  and  yet 
with  these  elements  in  view  we  may  do  so  at  the  cost  of 
some  exertion.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  strong 
house  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  to  whom  by  conquest  or  gift  has 
fallen  that  property,  placed  as  high  as  it  could  stand  or  at 
least  as  strongly  for  purposes  of  safety,  overhanging,  like 
Warwick,  the  river  on  whose  rocky  banks  it  is  built,  and 
claiming  the  produce  of  the  rich  vale  which  it  commands. 
At  its  feet  or  on  a  level  with  it  lies  the  small  feudal  village, 
the  shelter  for  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring  valley  and 
for  the  few  artisans  whom  any  society  requires,  such  as  the 
carpenter  and  the  smith.  In  the  midst  of  that  humble 
population  rise  the  small  church  and  the  dwelling  of  its 
minister,  the  connecting  link  between  the  castle  and  the 
village,  in  many  cases  the  minister  of  religion  to  both  alike, 
though  often  only  to  the  poor,  for  the  richer  noble  would 
have  his  own  chaplain.      But   in  all  cases  the   priest   was 
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representative  before  the  baron  of  his  humble  flock,  the  repre- 
sentative, himself  humble,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  that  is  not  like  the  serfs  chained  to  the 
soil  and  with  his  whole  existence  bound  up  in  his  lord,  but 
one  of  a  larger  community,  a  member  of  the  spiritual  power 
which  gave  unity  to  the  Christendom  of  the  West.  Such  is 
the  type  outwardly  of  the  feudal  unit.  The  lord  himself 
owned  homage  and  service  to  some  more  powerful  seigneur 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  in  his  turn  to  the  count  or  duke 
of  the  province,  who  was  bound  in  his  turn  to  serve  the 
national  head,  the  supreme  suzerain,  in  war.  He  was  so 
bound  in  theory  that  is,  but  he  often  repudiated  this  obliga- 
tion in  practice,  claiming  to  hold  of  none  but  God  and  his 
good  sword.  He  asserted  a  right  of  nationality  for  himself, 
coining  money,  levying  war ;  he  was  the  supreme  lord  of  life 
and  death  over  his  immediate  vassals,  invested  that  is  with 
every  attribute  that  marks  sovereign  and  irresponsible  power. 
That  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  an  intolerable  anarchy, 
that  it  was  as  an  existence  not  to  be  despised,  that  like  other 
states  of  society  it  was  good  in  its  day,  met  the  wants  of  the 
governed,  consulted  their  interests  and  forwarded  their  ad- 
vance, this  I  think  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  allow  is  due  in 
the  main  to  the  one  all  pervading  influence,  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  the  second  element  in  my  compound 
term,  Catholicism. 

Here  I  am  aware  I  am  on  delicate  ground.  I  must  ask 
your  patient  consideration  for  what  I  say.  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  judge  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  medieval  period,  the 
nurse  of  the  heroic,  the  mother  of  the  wise,  by  any  standard 
drawn  from  that  church,  now  become  Roman  Catholic,  as 
she  is  seen  acting  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  even  in 
our  own  country.  Deep  and  utter  as  I  think  her  degrada- 
tion both  spiritually  and  politically  is  now  when  the  papal 
government  was  not  unjustly,  though  forcibly,  described  by 
an  Italian  as  the  worst  government  in  a  country  where  all 
governments  are  living  lies,  when  her  pope  can  find  no 
better  reward  for  the  generous  welcome  to  his  public  eff'orts, 
given  by  a  noble  and  grateful  nation,  than  a  refusal  to 
sanction  their  cause  against  Austria,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
bayonets  of  France — an  uncertain  support  he  will  perhaps 
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find — whilst  he  himself,  blind  to  the  advancing  tide,  is 
undertaking  the  propagation  of  some  new  dogma  to  be  the 
object  of  the  world's  scoffing,  or  pledging  his  papal  infalli- 
bility as  of  old  against  physical  science.  Whilst  I  would  not 
shrink  from  allowing  all  this,  I  still  must  think  that  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  worthy  successor 
of  what  I  called  at  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Christian  Church  ;  that  she  carried  on  the  work 
then  begun  ;  that  the  descendants  of  the  barbarians  then 
converted  were  taught,  governed,  and  guided,  with  a  wise 
and  loving  government.  That  her  priesthood  was  again  a 
true  priesthood,  depositaries  of  such  knowledge  and  learning 
as  then  existed,  sagacious  observers  of  the  present,  competent 
interpreters  of  their  existence  to  all,  the  bond  of  union,  the 
authors  of  refinement  and  progress,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material,  the  freest,  most  enlightened  members  of  a  commu- 
nity then  dark ;  welcoming  all  merit,  raising  the  lowliest 
born  to  the  highest  stations,  ensuring  as  the  early  Christian 
Church  had  done,  the  unity  between  the  past  and  present. 
It  was  a  priesthood  worthy  of  ministering  in  the  solemn  and 
magnificent  temples  with  which  Christendom  was  then 
covered :  church,  minster,  and  cathedral,  with  all  their 
glorious  decorations,  their  rich  and  long  drawn-aisles,  their 
painted  windows,  their  noble  architecture :  it  was  a  church, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  worth  living  for  and  worth  dying  for. 

I  hope  you  do  not  object  to  historical  comparisons.  They 
are  in  the  true  spirit  of  history.  Nothing  gives  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  profound  depth  of  the  present  abasement  of 
the  Romish  Church  than  the  welcome — fulsome  and 
blasphemous  in  its  terms — which  the  false  priests  of  the 
present  day  hasten  to  proffer,  amid  the  undisguised  ridicule 
of  their  flocks  to  Louis  Napoleon.  I  hope  I  have  drawn 
out  clearly  the  distinction  I  would  wish  to  make  between 
the  medieval  and  modern  condition  of  Catholicism,  the 
former  the  monocratic  yet  progressive  power  of  her  time, 
the  other  intensely  monarchical,  unprogressive,  reactionary. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  political  feudalism.  For 
our  after  purposes  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  The  Roman  Empire  h^d  given  unity  to  its 
subjects  in  all  points  but  one,  it  was  a  vigorous  external  unity 
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but  had  no  internal  religious  bond. '  Catholic  feudalism  gave 
a  unity  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  both  political 
and  religious,  the  first  far  from  compressive,  but  still  easily 
seen  and  appreciated,  the  second  equally  so  and  with  more 
concentration,  for  it  was  needed  to  check  the  dispersive 
tendencies  of  the  times.  And  this  unity  was  in  both  points 
constituted  into  a  system  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
just  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusade  (1096-1099),  the  first 
of  that  series  of  expeditions  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  with  a  slight  appreciation  of  which  I  am 
inclined  to  close  the  historical  portion  of  to-night's  lecture, 
leaving  myself  five  centuries  nearly  for  the  modern  and 
revolutionary  period  of  European  history.  The  crusades 
extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  I  said,  but 
those  of  the  first  century  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  second.  Still  they  all  had  one  common  object,  and  it 
is  to  this  and  their  results,  rather  than  to  their  histor}% 
that  I  would  direct  your  attention.  Their  object  was  to 
check  Islam ;  to  do  by  an  act  of  collective  Europe  what 
Spain  was  doing  all  the  time  singly  in  her  own  land,  to 
repair  the  losses  of  which  Christianity  had  suffered,  to 
replace  the  Cross  where  the  Crescent  had  triumphed.  It 
was  the  heroic  age  of  feudalism,  and  the  effort  was  made 
and  directed  by  the  papal  power  calling  in  the  popular 
feeling  to  its  aid.  Gregory  VII.,  the  great  Pontiff  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned  twice,  had  cherished  among  the 
high  dreams  of  his  capacious  mind  that  of  uniting  Europe 
for  a  common  effort,  and  so  by  action  on  those  without 
rousing  her  self-consciousness  and  leading  her  to  throw 
off  many  of  the  evils  which  oppressed  her.  For  healthy 
action  externally  is  often  the  wisest  course  for  the  nation 
as  it  is  for  the  individual.  He  had  cherished  this,  I  said, 
among  other  schemes,  but  those  other  schemes  had  occupied 
his  life,  that  busy  life  with  its  remarkable  vicissitudes. 
He  had  found  sufficient  employment  in  bringing  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  submit  to  the  new  rule  of  life,  the  total  isolation 
from  all  family  ties  to  which  his  policy  condemned  them, 
and  in  maintaining  with  a  high  hand  what  he  claimed  as 
the  prerogative  of  his  office  against  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  his  first  object  he  had  succeeded;    in  his  second  he  had 
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only  partially  done  so,  he  had  left  the  quarrel  to  his  suc- 
cessors. Neither  had  he  seen  himself  as  spiritual  head  of 
the  Christendom  of  the  West  stimulating  the  energies  of 
Europe  against  Asia.  On  his  lonely  death-bed  at  Salerno 
he  seems  to  have  felt  more  the  sense  of  failure  than  of 
success.  "  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
and  therefore  I  die  in  exile,"  was  the  expression  of  a  noble 
mind,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  yet  saddening 
over  its  defeat.  His  successors  carried  on  his  work,  and 
Urban  II.  lent  his  full  sanction  to  Peter  the  Hermit  when 
at  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  Clermont  he  preached  the 
first  crusade.  The  cry  of  the  assembled  multitude  was  **  It 
is  the  will  of  God  *' ;  and  checked  by  no  cautious  scruples, 
in  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal  they  started  in  crowds, 
undisciplined,  unguided  by  any  of  their  ordinary  leaders, 
on  their  sacred  mission.  It  was  a  vast  popular  move- 
ment, springing  from  the  vivid  feeling  of  the  people, 
sanctioned  by  the  pope,  but  not  originally  urged  or  stimu- 
lated by  the  kings  or  nobles  of  Europe.  Later  the  nobles 
also  joined  and  guided  their  chivalry  with  its  armour  and 
its  discipline,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  the 
erection  of  a  feudal  kingdom  with  Jerusalem  for  its  capital, 
and  to  the  long  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  powerful 
orders  of  knighthood  vowed  to  that  special  purpose,  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  St.  John.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
European  movement  the  same  features  on  a  large  scale  that 
we  saw  on  a  smaller  in  Spain.  There  were  eight  of  these 
expeditions  known  to  history;  the  three  first  are  the  most 
interesting  as  being  more  spontaneous,  religious,  and  popular 
movements,  the  others  were  continued  long  after  the  occasion 
for  them  had  passed  away,  and  we  feel  but  that  interest  in 
them  which  the  presence  of  a  noble  king  like  Louis  IX.  of 
France — St.  Louis  as  he  is  called — lends  to  an  expedition  in 
which  he  took  a  part.  Statesmen  and  people,  the  cautious 
and  the  impulsive,  had  grown  tired  of  them.  They  had  fully 
answered  their  original  object,  they  had  curbed  the  Mussul- 
man power  effectually  and  made  impossible  any  after  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  by  those  nations.  The  third  crusade  is 
to  us  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the  crusade  of  Scott's  novel, 
The  Talisman.     The  politic  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the 
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heroic  daring  of  our  own  Coeur-de-Lion,  the  stem  vindictive 
Leopold  of  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
polished,  refined,  chivalric  Saladin,  the  ideal  of  Eastern 
honour  and  courtesy,  tempered  with  the  cool  courage  and 
perfect  grace  of  the  accomplished  knight  of  Western  chivalry, 
tempered  fine  as  his  wondrous  Damascus  blade — these  are 
for  us  familiar  pictures.  But  with  the  end  of  the  third  cru- 
sade all  was  over  so  far  as  the  great  object  was  concerned. 
The  results  both  direct  and  indirect  of  these  great  move- 
ments, often  unjustly  depreciated,  as  by  Hume  for  instance, 
from  inattention  partly  to  the  distinction  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  ones,  partly  also  from  an  unsound  view  ^f  his- 
tory, were  very  important.  They  did  not  conquer  Islam,  but 
they  checked  it;  they  brought  into  life  and  consciousness  the 
feeling  of  European  unity ;  they  enlarged  the  circle  of  men's 
ideas ;  they  brought  face  to  face  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
result  was  a  loosening  of  the  fanatic  hatred  which  had  been 
before  mutual.  They  accustomed  the  rulers  to  combined 
action  ;  they  weakened  the  independent  spirit  of  isolation 
which  had  been  the  soul  of  feudalism,  and  made  men  feel 
generally  the  need  of  social  action ;  they  tended  indirectly 
in  many  ways  to  raise  the  power  of  the  kings  as  against  that 
of  the  feudal  barons,  whilst  they  put  an  additional  check  on 
the  arbitrary  power  of  these  last  over  their  serfs ;  they  were 
an  education  to  the  Europe  that  then  was,  morally  and 
politically ;  they  drew  out  into  greater  vigour  the  dawning 
elements  of  the  political  system  of  the  Europe  that  was  to 
be,  its  kings,  its  free  towns,  its  communes  in  France,  its 
industry  and  its  commerce.  For  such  vast  movements 
required  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  of  Western  Europe,  as  they  gave  an 
enormous  impulse  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  great 
Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice. 

There  are  many  points  of  the  history  of  these  two  cen- 
turies of  which  I  must  omit  any  detailed  mention, — such  as 
the  formidable  growth  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England, 
— their  quarrels  with  the  Papal  power, — their  decline  by 
the  seizure  of  Normandy  from  John, — the  league  of  the 
Italian  cities, — the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  directed 
bv  Innocent  the  Third  with  its  dark  scenes  of  violence  and 
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bloodshed,  so  horrible  that  Innocent  recoiled  from  his  own 
work, — the  interesting  events  of  our  own  monarchy,  Magna 
Charta  and  our  first  parliaments, — the  government  of  St. 
Louis,  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs, — the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  his  unworthy  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou, — ^all 
these  I  pass  by  at  present,  for  I  wish  only  to  make  clear  to 
you  in  principle,  as  a  system  of  social  existence  and  as  a 
power  for  collective  action,  the  Catholic  Feudalism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  as  I  asked  you  at  the  end  of  the  Greek 
period  to  listen  to  a  few  remarks  on  that  period — and 
similarly  at  the  end  of  the  Roman — so  now  I  must  again 
trespass  on  your  patience  for  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic- 
Feudal  period  of  the  history  of  the  world,  its  social  charac- 
teristics, its  evil  and  its  good,  what  it  has  done  for  us,  what 
it  has  left  for  us  as  our  inheritance,  as  Greece  left  her  liter- 
ature, Rome  her  law. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  treatment  more  or  less 
adequate  of  two  of  the  features  of  the  system  we  have  been 
considering  will  be  sufficient  as  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  that  the  benefits  it  has  left  to  posterity  are  two,  the 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  and 
the  new  social  position  it  assigned  to  women.  On  the  first 
I  shall  not  dwell  at  length,  for  the  preceding  remarks  must 
have  made  clear  that  in  my  judgment  the  papal  power  of 
medieval  Europe  was  a  true  guide  to  the  nations  of  which 
it  was  the  spiritual  centre  and  a  signal  benefit  to  humanity ; 
that  for  the  due  control  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  feudal 
system,  politically  and  socially, — its  tendency  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  personal  feelings,  of  isolated  selfishness,  its  rude 
violence,  its  haughty  trampling  on  the  poor  and  weak,  its 
contemptuous  disregard  of  learning  and  commerce,  its  prin- 
ciple of  almost  anarchical  independence, — to  remedy  evils 
such  as  these  which  are  very  fearful  and  which  drew  from 
Arnold  as  he  stood  and  looked  on  a  passing  railway  train 
the  exclamation,  "  Thank  God !  there  is  feudalism  gone  at 
last," — evils  too  which  have  left  it  associated  with  ideas  of 
hatred  in  the  popular  mind,  according  to  the  remark  of 
M.  Guizot,  more  than  any  other  system  of  equal  duration, 
— to  remedy  all  this  I  say,  there  needed  the  check  of  a  power 
which  should  penetrate  the  humblest  village  and  shed  its 
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comfort  over  the  suffering  of  the  most  oppressed  poor ; 
which  should  also  confront  in  their  halls  the  proud  and 
selfish  barons  and  proclaim,  as  Ambrose  had  done  of  old  to 
Theodosius,  that  not  even  emperors  or  kings  were  exempt 
from  its  sway.  So  there  was  organised  a  spiritual  militia 
on  hierarchical  principles,  spread  like  a  network  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  deriving  vigour  and  unity  of  action 
from  its  monarchical  concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  pope 
of  Rome.  Side  by  side  there  existed  two  systems,  the  one 
temporal,  the  other  spiritual,  the  one  based  on  physical  and 
material,  the  other  on  moral  force,  independent  and  rival 
and  at  constant  war  with  one  another.  The  spiritual  in  time 
forgot  itself,  its  true  purposes  and  policy,  and  became  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  temporal;  but  with  its  decline  I  am 
not  concerned.  They  existed  so  long  separate  in  their  best 
form  as  to  familiarise  Europe  with  the  idea  of  their  distinc- 
tion, and  to  form  the  conviction  that  such  distinction  offered 
immense  advantages.  This  idea  is  not  yet  effaced,  this  con- 
viction has  remained,  and  it  will  remain,  imperishable,  a 
principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  fruitful  parent  of 
vast  and  important  consequences. 

There  remains  the  second  point — the  social  position  of 
women.  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  treat,  you  will  allow,  one 
where  it  is  more  than  usually  hard  to  steer  between  short- 
coming and  exaggeration.  Yet  I  cannot  pass  it  by.  It  is 
impossible,  says  Aristotle,  not  to  attend  to  the  point,  for 
women  are  the  half  of  every  state,  and  a  state  which  is 
wrongly  ordered  in  regard  to  one  half  of  its  population  can 
hardly  be  right  as  a  whole.  The  remark  is  as  true  as  it 
seems  to  us  obvious,  but  in  his  days  it  was  not  so  obvious, 
and  this  leads  me  to  place  before  you  a  brief  historical  retro- 
spect or  the  result  of  one,  so  better  to  make  clear  the  change 
in  this  respect  introduced,  or  matured,  I  should  rather  say, 
by  feudalism.  The  result  of  such  a  retrospect  cannot  I 
think  be  doubtful.  It  must  lead  the  candid  enquirer  to 
allow  that  on  this  important  point  of  social  institutions  all 
previous  civilizations,  Oriental,  Greek,  or  Roman,  had  been 
deficient ;  that  neither  in  Egypt,  Judea,  or  Persia  any  more 
than  in  the  refined  Athens,  or  Imperial  Rome,  had  there 
been  any  exception  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  the  statement 
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that  woman  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  essentially  inferior 
being,  with  a  lower  organisation,  inferior  capacities,  the 
handmaid  if  not  the  slave  of  man,  anything  in  short  but  his 
equal  and  companion,  may  I  say,  his  superior — the  conclu- 
sion which  I  myself  adopt  with  an  undoubting*faith  and  am 
prepared  to  defend  against  all  comers.  But  it  is  a  conclusion 
which  to  prevent  misunderstanding  I  would  briefly  support, 
as  it  may  not  be  clear  and  may  be  rejected  for  want  of  clear- 
ness. It  rests  on  one  simple  assumption,  namely,  that  in  the 
compound  nature  of  man,  the  highest  part  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  not  the  intellectual,  that  the  affections  are  higher 
than  the  reason,  love,  not  the  pure  mind,  the  greatest  of 
graces.  If  so,  that  sex  in  which  confessedly  the  affections 
find  their  strongest  development  is  so  far  the  natural  superior. 
This  you  will  see  leads  to  no  very  absurd  conclusions,  in- 
volves no  dream  of  physical  or  mental  equality,  claims  not 
for  women  any  of  the  spheres  which  are  properly  man's, 
industry,  or  art,  or  practical  government,  or  high  scientific 
attainments,  absurdities  as  I  think  which  most  women  reject ; 
but  leaves  her  her  true  sphere  in  the  quiet  domestic  one  and 
would  surround  her,  not  with  power,  but  with  the  most  silent 
yet  purifying  influence.  In  this  shape  surely  the  conclusion 
may  stand,  and  stand  securely  based  on  the  consciousness  of 
many  amongst  us.  True  it  is  that  in  all  ages,  either  of 
history  or  even  prior  to  real  history,  in  ages  of  which  we 
have  only  scattered  notices,  as  in  early  eastern  history,  or 
accurate  pictures  though  not  historical,  as  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  we  can  trace  sufficient  of  the  higher  feelings  of  a 
later  time  to  justify  us  in  looking  on  our  race  as  in  this 
respect  also  not  at  variance  with  itself.  True  it  is  that  on 
many  a  dark  page  even  then  we  see  gleams  which  anticipate 
a  brighter  period ;  that  Rachel  and  Ruth  and  the  daughter  of 
the  warrior  Gileadite  with  others,  lend  a  grace  to  the  sterner 
scenes  which  surround  them ;  that  in  Helen  we  have  an 
anticipation  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  for  she  drew 
the  knights  of  Greek  chivalry  to  do  battle  in  her  cause  in 
that  stately  passage  of  arms  held  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  so  swayed  all  hearts  that  the  aged  Priam  could  forget 
the  death  of  his  sons  and  the  danger  to  himself  and  his  king- 
dom and  welcome  with  the  most  refined  delicacy,  the  cause 
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of  his  sufferings  and  his  dangers ;  that  in  the  pictures  of  the 
later  poets  we  have  some  like  Antigone,  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  all  sisterly  and  childly  love  as  in  Andromache  we 
have  that  of  the  devoted  wife;  or,  turning  to  Rome,  that 
here  and  there  a  Roman  matron's  name  such  as  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  shines  forth  in  history  as  the 
centre  of  attraction,  a  noble  woman  with  a  noble  social 
position.  True  again  is  it  that  not  all  the  evil  influence 
of  polygamy  at  the  present  day  can  wholly  prevent  the 
truth  making  itself  felt, — that  in  Mohammedan  countries 
many  things  combine  to  show  that  the  position  of  women  is 
not  so  degraded  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that 

in  the  ever  closed  hareexn, 

As  in  the  open  western  home, 
Sheds  womanhood  her  starry  gleam, 

Over  our  being's  busy  foam. 
Through  latitudes  of  varying  faith, 

Thus  trace  we  still  her  mission  sure. 
To  lighten  life,  to  sweeten  death, 

And  all  for  others  to  endure. 

All  this  may  be  true,  both  for  past  time  and  for  present 
institutions,  and  still  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  qualifying 
my  original  statement ;  there  is  no  ground  for  withdrawing 
or  lowering  the  claim  of  feudalism  to  the  high  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  period  of  man*s  history  in  which  women 
asserted,  or  had  given  them,  their  true  place.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  deny  that  it  is  not  merely  to  feudalism  that  this 
signal  benefit  is  due.  It  was  the  result  of  many  antecedents. 
Plato  had  dreamed  of  woman's  equality  in  a  sense  destructive 
to  herself  and  the  family.  Aristotle  had  sketched  her  true 
position  with  a  delicate  and  yet  a  master  hand.  Christianity 
had  not  so  much  in  actual  statement  as  in  principle  prepared 
the  way  for  her  exaltation.  The  last  at  the  Cross,  the  first 
at  the  sepulchre — ideas  like  these  had  been  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  associations  of  such  sacredness  had 
ripened  so  that  even  before  feudalism,  the  Catholic  Church 
had  sanctioned  the  worship  of  the  Madonna.  And  again,  in 
the  forests  of  Germany,  rude  tribes  had  honoured  women  with 
an  honour  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  cultivated 
and  sagacious  statesmen  of  Rome.  So  that  we  trace  several 
tributary  streams  all  flowing  in  one  direction  ;  but  it  is  in 
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feudal  times  that  we  feel  that  those  streams  have  met,  aol 
that  we  are  no  longer  on  a  feeder  but  on  the  main  stream; 
a  noble  river  flowing  in  peaceful  strength  and  majesty  pas: 
the  gorges  and  shallows  of  its  earlier  course,  and  bearing 
to  men,  whether  in  field  or  city,  its  ample  supply  of  all 
enriching  influences. 

Not  therefore  disjoined  from  the  past,  but  availing  itsdf 
of  the  heritage  of  that  past  in  its  fullest   extent,  feudalism 
set  itself  to  reap  something  new,  to  develop  and  carry  on 
the  work  already  begun.     You  remember   its   org^nisaticm, 
its  constituent  group   or  unit,  the  castle,    the   village,  the 
church  ;  its  scattered  existence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
alien  to  the  life  of  cities.     The  political  importance  of  this  I 
sketched    before.      Its  social   importance   lay    in    this  that 
by  isolating  the  feudal  noble  from  the  society  of  his  equals, 
by  making  him  so  entirely  an  independent  existence  for  the 
greater   part   of  the  year,   it   drove   him    to    cultivate  that 
existence  which  alone  lay  open  to  him  as  a  man,  the  family, 
for  except  as  a  member  of  a  family  or  a  state,  man  cannot 
exist.   A  being  cut  off  from  these  influences  is,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Aristotle,  either  a  god  or  a  beast.     Recall  to 
your  minds  the  essentially  city  life  of  Greece    and   Rome, 
where  men  met  each  day  in  the  agora  or  the  forum  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  you  will  see  that  an  existence  so  public, 
so  social,  had  a  tendency  to  leave  men  no  sense  of  want  of 
society,  to   draw   them   away   from  any  desire  to  cultivate 
their  more  domestic  relations, — man  found  in  his  fellow-men 
sufficient  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  wants.     This  is  clear 
from  all  the  literature  of  antiquity,  whether  Greek  or  Roman. 
Woman  therefore  as  unessential,  was  condemned  to  seclu- 
sion and  inferiority.      But  the  feudal  baron,  rude,  violent, 
and  selfish  as  he  was,  devoted  to  arms  or  the  chase,  yet 
found  that  some  other  source  of  comfort  must  be  opened, 
or  his  life  became  intolerable.    War  was  a  pursuit  that  could 
never  occupy  him  entirely,  and  the  chase,  though  pursued 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  most  passionate  of  the  Norman 
kings,  those  types  of  the  wild  instincts  and  animal  hunter 
propensities  of  undisciplined  man,  was  not  enough.     It  was, 
then,  in  minstrelsy  and  in  woman's  love  and  society  that  he 
found  the  necessary  supplements  to  his  defective  existence. 
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^vnd    having   once   found   it   he — I   take  one  case  as  the 
i^.,xample  of  the  rest — set  himself  to  work  at  his  idea,  to  draw 
5:  ^^01X1  it  its  full  advantages.    The  purest  egotism  must  have 
'ed  him  to  this,  but  egotism  could  not  stand  the  contact  with 
;he  purer  influence,  "  it  passed  in  music  out  of  sight."    The 
-  ^  ^rough  baron,  with  his  jealous  and  haughty  temper  to  his 
*'«quals,  his  fiendish  violence  to  his  inferiors,  bent,  and  made 
""  it  a  point  of  honour  to  bend  in  lowliest  gentleness  before 
^  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  even  to  consecrate  himself  as  the 
^i  champion  of  women  wherever  found.     Such  were  the  duties 
^  of  the  preux  ckevalier,  such  was  the  good  side  of  the  char- 
s' acter  of  the  knight.     How  much  higher  is  that  of  the  true 
^    modem  gentleman,  who  adopts  all  that  is  good  and  discards 
r    its  evil,  who  takes  from  the  knight  his  courage,  his  honour, 
his  love,  his  courtesy  towards  his  equal,  his  respect  for  the 
superior,  and  adds  gentleness  and  kindness  to  the  inferior, 
acknowledges  the  claim  of  all  and  no  longer  those  of  a 
privileged  class, — on  this  I  need  not  dwell.     It  was  the  want 
of  these  latter  virtues  that  made  feudalism  so  hateful  to  the 
poor  of  every  country  and  either  sex.     It  is  the  presence  of 
the  former  virtues  that  attracts  to  it  the  interest  of  all  the 
students  of  the  progress  of  our  race  and  that  should  render 
it  the  especial  object  of  honour  on  the  part  of  woman.     For 
Catholicism  and  Feudalism,  the  one  with  its  many  types  of 
perfect  female  saintliness,  the  other  with  its  noble  ideal  of 
female   loveliness,   conspired   through   long  years  to  raise 
women  to  their  right  position,  to  remove  every  trace  of  pre- 
vious degradation,  to  elaborate  that  complex  idea  unknown 
to  earlier  days   in   which  are  blended  so  many  elements, 
affections  and   reverence,  gratitude  and  devotion,  the  idea 
which  in  modern  times  has  borne  the  name  of  love.     In  the 
pages  of  Ivanhoe  or  Queniin  Durward  or  others  we  have  the 
chivalrous  love  of  the  Middle  Ages  well  exemplified,  as  we 
have  the  good  effects  of  higher  notions  on  the  subject  in 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful  Rebecca  on  the  rude  de  Bois 
Guilbert,  and  the  no  longer  one-sided  estimation  of  women 
in  the  character  of  Jeanie  Deans.     But  on  this  as  on  other 
points,  if  we  wish  to  judge  the  Middle  Ages,  to  see  aright 
their  vices,  their  crimes,  their  evils,  as  well  as  their  mixed 
virtues,  their  ambition,  their  reckless  courage,  their  undis- 
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ciplined  generosity,  or  lastly  their  higher  side,  their  simple 
faith,  their  loyalty,  their  true  veneration  for  all  beauty,  as 
far  as  they  saw  it,  and  their  devotion  to  female  excellence, 
the  shortest  way  is  to  study  the  Homer  of  the  medieval 
period,  the  great  poet — greater  even  to  many  than  Homer — 
who  in  the  fourteenth  century  resumed  in  the  work  which 
is  the  true  offspring  of  his  genius,  the  justly  called  Divina 
Commedia,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Age  Catholic 
Feudalism  which  had  stamped  themselves  on  that  fiery  mind 
— you  should  study  Dante. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Modern  and  Revolutionary  Europe. 

Modern  and  revolutionary  Europe  forms  the  subject  of 
this  my  concluding  lecture.  It  is,  as  I  said  when  I  divided 
history  into  six  periods,  the  most  difficult  though  the  most 
interesting.  Now,  if  ever,  does  the  student  of  history  require 
a  clear  eye  and  a  resolute  control  over  himself, — a  clear  eye 
to  see  the  links  that  form  the  real  chain  of  events  amidst  the 
infinite  number  of  the  phenomena — a  resolute  self-control  to 
follow  that  chain,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  too 
early  from  the  main  stream  of  history  and  wander  towards 
some  object  of  immediate  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
■he  enters  on  this  last  period  he  should  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
labour  previously  undergone,  the  benefit  of  having  a  con- 
nected outline  of  the  five  stages  of  our  history  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  my  former  lectures.  If  the  past  and 
the  present  are  clear,  the  future's  difficulties  are  far  more 
easily  met.  And  the  interest  compensates  for  the  difficulty 
in  some  measure.  I  believe  that  history  must  be  studied  as 
a  whole  if  it  is  to  be  studied  soundly ;  but  I  acknowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  this  actual  period  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  living,  this  busy,  stirring,  seething  Europe,  travailing  in 
the  birth  throes  of  a  new  form  of  society,  must  always 
command  our  attention  more  than  any  other.  In  proportion 
as  it  gains  from  us  more  attention  will  it  induce  us  to  give 
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more  to  the  past;  the  keen  searching  and  analysing  the 
phenomena  around  us  is  sure  to  lead  us  back  to  trace  their 
antecedents.  It  is  the  political  and  social  that  makes  the 
best  historical  student. 

It  may  be  a  question  here,  at  the  opening  of  this  lecture, 
why  I  make  the  period  so  long.  Modern  history  it  might 
be  said  begins  much  later  in  time.  With  Hallam  and  with 
Heeren  the  Middle  Ages  might  be  made  to  end  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  With  Michelet  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Ottomans  under  Mohammed  II.,  the  last  great 
permanent  territorial  disturbance  of  Europe,  might  be  fixed 
as  marking  the  final  point.  This  event  was  in  the  year  1453, 
exactly  four  centuries  ago,  this  would  be  this  year  (1853) 
a  very  convenient  point.  The  truth  is  that  the  limits  are 
somewhat  hard  to  fix,  and  will  depend  on  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  the  writer.  I  will  endeavour  to  justify  the  view  I 
take  myself,  after  first  stating  that  the  period  at  which  I 
treat  the  Middle  Ages  as  ended  is  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  about  the  year  1300  that  is. 

In  my  last  lecture,  after  sketching  in  outline  the  Bar- 
barian invasions,  the  settlement  after  the  storm  was  over, 
and  the  victorious  assertion  of  that  settlement  by  the  great 
monarchs  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  I  directed  my 
main  efforts  to  make  clear  to  you  the  general  features  of  the 
catholic-feudal  system,  the  system  under  which  Western 
Europe  rested  for  two  centuries,  and  under  which  it  under- 
took the  crusades.  I  dwelt  on  its  characteristics  both  for 
good  and  for  evil,  and  on  the  peculiar  elements  it  had 
contributed  to  our  present  social  state.  It  is  a  wise  principle 
of  Aristotle  that  to  judge  anything  rightly  you  must  take  it 
at  its  best,  not  when  corrupted  or  declining.  Therefore  I 
took  feudalism  and  Catholicism  in  their  noblest  period,  in 
their  heroic  age.  The  last,  Catholicism,  was  never  again  so 
noble  or  so  beneficial  to  mankind.  It  has  been  since  then 
generally  an  element  of  reaction  and  disturbance.  The  first, 
feudalism,  passed  through  that  its  heroic  age,  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  the  age  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  religious 
fervour,  the  age  of  unconsciousness,  into  a  different  phase, 
into  the  age  of  chivalry.  Our  associations  with  this  term 
chivalry  I   conceive   mainly  concern  the  fourteenth  rather 
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than  the  earlier  centuries.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  long 
struggle  between  France  and  England  that  the  characters 
appear  with  which  we  identify  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the 
knights  who  grouped  themselves  round  Edward  III.  and  his 
heroic  son,  who  on  the  fields  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  headed 
the  archers  of  merry  England  and  bore  down  the  chivalry 
of  France,  redeeming  the  pang  of  defeat  by  the  courtesy 
with  which  they  veiled  their  victory.  Agincourt  and  the 
struggles  in  which  the  English  were  driven  from  France 
were  the  closing  scene  of  this  attractive  period.  It  is  the 
period  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  who  enters  too 
keenly  into  its  leading  features,  its  grace  and  its  pride,  its 
mixture  of  perfect  courtesy  to  the  knight  and  the  lady  with 
its  utter  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  the  low  born,  its  reckless 
disregard  of  their  sufferings,  not  to  be  a  faithful  representa- 
tive of  the  class  he  is  describing.  But  in  this  world  all  is 
of  gradual  growth  and  decay,  and  states  of  society  such  as 
these  two  spread  far  over  the  past  and  the  future.  Deep 
back  in  the  centuries  before  those  I  have  mentioned  can  we 
trace  the  principles  which  developed  the  Christian  Church 
into  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Episcopal  into  the  Papal 
system.  Not  less  distant  is  the  time  at  which  we  can  trace 
the  principles  which  were  embodied  in  feudalism,  which 
were  elaborated  in  the  eleventh  century,  put  into  action  in 
the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  blossomed 
in  that  which  is  called  the  age  of  chivalry  in  the  later  years 
of  the  thirteenth,  in  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth.  And 
again,  as  Catholicism,  though  fallen  into  decay  and  degrada- 
tion, was  yet  powerful  during  the  succeeding  centuries,  and 
rallied  itself  with  a  mighty  effort  and  not  without  real 
success,  to  meet  and  control  the  reformation,  as  it  still 
lasts  on  in  our  own  day,  waiting  for  its  final  destruction, 
but  yet  in  its  weakness  and  degradation  exercises  very 
considerable  power,  is  an  element  in  European  society  not 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  statesmen  or  historian :  so  it  is  or 
nearly  so  with  feudalism.  It  passed  through  its  brighter 
period,  it  did  its  appointed  work,  it  defended  Europe  and 
nursed  into  stronger  life  the  elements,  the  constituent  units 
of  our  modern  civilisation.  This  work  done,  it  fell  into 
decay,   checked  and   borne   down    by   the   growth    of  the 
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monarchical  power,  backed  by  the  untiring  enemy  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  legist,  the  depositary  and  the  interpreter  of 
the  Roman  civil  law,  backed  also  by  the  industrial  population 
of  the  towns,  and  by  the  deadly  hatred  which  in  its  stage  of 
increasing  dissolution  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  serf 
population,  now  gradually  changing  into  the  free  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  All  these  influences  conspired  against  it,  but 
though  humbled,  though  no  longer  the  political  system  of 
Western  Europe,  it  preserved  its  power  or  much  of  it 
socially.  It  was  reserved  for  the  great  French  Revolution 
to  confer  the  signal  benefit  of  sweeping  away  all  its  political 
and  many  of  its  social  traces  over  a  large  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Even  here  in  England  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  prestige  politically,  it  keeps  still  far  too  much  socially. 
A  feudal  aristocracy,  or  the  principles  of  a  feudal  aristocracy, 
dominant  in  the  midst  of  a  society  anxious  and  struggling 
to  form  itself  in  harmony  with  the  *  prevalent  and  ever 
prevailing  modem  ideas  of  peace  and  industry,  are  a  social 
evil,  an  element  of  disturbance  which  we  should  do  well  to 
remove.  To  many  minds,  I  own  frankly  to  my  own,  they 
are  a  canker  we  cannot  too  soon  eradicate,  by  the  legitimate 
and  powerful  means  of  free  thought  and  free  discussion,  lest 
other  means  less  desirable  be  found  the  only  ones  adequate, 
and  we,  as  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  become 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  words  : — 

That  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

But  such  a  system,  extending  as  I  said  far  both  ways,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future,  is,  you  will  see,  a  difficult  one  to  limit 
chronologically.  We  must  leave  feudalism  to  drag  out  its 
existence,  to  decay  and  putrefy  so  far  as  its  evil  was  con- 
cerned, to  develop,  communicate,  and  mould  into  new  forms 
its  good,  the  spirit  only  remaining  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
change  by  which  the  knight  of  chivalry  re-appears  in  the 
modern  gentleman,  or  to  keep  both  form  and  spirit  as  in  the 
social  relations  between  man  and  woman.  We  must  leave 
it,  not  unduly  depreciating  it,  yet  without  regret,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  its  fuller  power  trace  in  their  first  beginnings 
and  early  growth  those  elements  of  the  future  society  that 
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was  to  replace  it,  which  were  growing  up  beneath  its  shade 
and  in  many  cases  as  its  direct  consequences.  We  must 
trace  the  growth  of  the  central  and  monarchic  element  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  and  aristocratic, — the  formation  of  the 
great  European  monarchies  of  the  present  day, — the  growth 
also  of  that  which  I  have  all  along  pointed  out  as  the  basis 
of  our  new  society,  the  element  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Nor  would  this  be  all  we  must  trace.  We  have  to  trace  also 
the  decay  of  faith  in  the  system  which  catholic  feudalism 
offered  to  the  nations  morally  and  intellectually,  the  opening 
up  of  the  old  springs  of  human  wisdom  in  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  and  the  consequent  shock  given  to  the 
dominion  of  the  school  metaphysical  philosophy  on  which 
Catholicism  had  rested  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
the  awakening  too  of  the  human  mind  to  fresh  enquiry  v^th 
new  methods,  here  and  there  attempted  during  the  early 
period  but  checked  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake,  now  in 
this  modern  period  no  longer  to  be  checked,  but  under  the 
impulse  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Galileo,  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  field  of  philosophical  speculation.  These 
are  points  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  in  studying 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  its  moral,  intellectual,  and 
industrial  growth.  It  is  for  me  in  this  lecture  an  impossi- 
bility to  do  more  than  name  them  occasionally;  the  remaining 
element  of  the  material  which  I  call  political,  the  counter- 
part of  the  industrial,  is  quite  enough  and  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  the  time  I  have  at  my  disposal.  I  fear  even  that 
will  exceed  what  you  would  call  reasonable  limits. 

It  was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  papal 
power  was  being  stretched  by  Innocent  the  Third  till  it 
could  hardly  bear  the  tension — when  the  feudal  barons  of 
England  had  disarmed  the  mad  and  incapable  John,  that  the 
politic  Philip  Augustus  struck  the  first  blow  that  marks  the 
decline  of  Feudal-Catholicism.  He  had  been  hitherto  the 
chief  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  but  had  already  united  to 
the  crown  of  France  one  of  its  great  independent  fiefs. 
By  an  exertion  of  his  powers  as  suzerain  he  had  held  a 
formal  judgment  on  John,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  peers  of  France  had 
condemned  him  to  lose  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  himself  as 
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lord  paramount  occupying  the  vacant  fief.  But  in  the  year 
1 2 14  his  encroaching  power  was  threatened  by  the  union  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
with  John.  Philip  Augustus  threw  aside  his  position  as 
feudal  suzerain,  assumed  the  nobler  one  of  King  of  France, 
the  representative  of  a  nation,  not  of  a  class,  called  on  the 
towns  to  help  him,  to  support  the  royal  against  the  feudal 
power,  the  national  independence  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  burghers  of  the  northern  communes, 
to  the  cry  of  Mountjoy  St.  Denis,  under  the  oriflamme  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  standard  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Bouvines  over  his  feudal  enemies. 
It  was  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  union  of  the  two 
powers  to  which  politically  the  victory  of  the  future 
belonged.  On  that  field  of  Bouvines  the  French  monarchy, 
reaped  the  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  nearly  a  century  earlier 
by  the  great  minister  of  Louis  the  Fat,  the  Abb6  Suger,  one 
of  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  imposing  work  of  French 
unity  is  most  indebted.  Suger  was  the  worthy  predecessor 
of  the  eminent  men  who  carried  on  his  work,  of  Louis 
XL  and  Richelieu.  Strong  in  the  victory  of  Bouvines, 
the  French  kings  did  not  let  its  results  be  wasted.  The 
royal  courts  claimed  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  from  the 
baronial ;  a  permanent  militia  was  established ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  work  of  centralisation  is  marked  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century  by  the  enactment  of  St. 
Louis  which  suppressed  private  war  and  judicial  combats. 
Evidently  the  monarchy  was  advancing  and  the  consequences 
that  lurked  in  the  act  by  which  Hugh  Capet  was  named  King 
of  France  were  being  drawn  out.  Other  events  soon  followe4 
marking  the  same  tendency;  such  for  instance  as  the 
Kings  of  France  claiming  the  right  of  conferring  nobility,  a 
blow  at  the  idea  of  hereditary  nobility.  In  the  year  1315,  a 
century  later  than  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  an  edict  for  the 
general  enfranchisement  of  slaves  is  a  sign  of  the  advancing 
spirit  of  liberty.  This  was  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  existing  military  organisation  of  Europe  had  its  death: 
knell  rung  by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  chivalry  under  Duk^ 
Leopold  by  the  peasant  infantry  of  the  forest  cantons  of 
Switzerland  at  Morgarten.     I  say  the  death-knell,  for  that 
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defeat  revived  the  great  military  truth  which  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  had  been  well  aware  of,  that  it  is  in  the  infantry 
and  not  in  the  cavalry  that  lies  the  strength  of  an  army. 
The  lesson  taught  at  Bouvines  and  Morgarten  was  enforced 
at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers,  where  the  brilliant  valour  of  the 
knights  on  both  sides  was  of  little  avail  to  decide  the  issue 
as  compared  with  the  archers  of  England.  Substitute  the 
gun  for  the  bow,  and  these  battles  taught  the  importance 
of  artillery.  It  was  clear  that  discipline  and  organisation 
could  set  at  defiance  individual  valour  however  brilliant.  It 
was  a  lesson  not  lost  on  the  industrial  population  of  the 
towns  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  Those  of  Italy 
had  scarcely  wanted  it.  In  this  respect  as  in  many  others 
Italy  had  been  in  the  vanguard  of  European  advance.  Her 
cities  of  Lombardy  had  maintained  long  contests  with  the 
imperial  power  which  claimed  supremacy  over  them.  They 
had  reproduced  in  their  history  many  of  the  features  of  that 
of  Greece,  in  their  temporary  union,  their  jealousies,  their 
heroism  in  resistance,  their  internal  dissensions,  and  their 
becoming  the  prey  of  some  able  adventurer  who  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  both  the  contending  factions  and  recalled  to  men's 
minds  on  a  small  scale  the  splendour  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
or  that  of  the  court  of  Augustus. 

The  same  process  that  we  have  watched  in  France  had 
gone  on  in  England  also,  substantially  the  same,  different  in 
detail.  The  barons  had  wrested  the  charter  of  their  privi- 
leges from  John's  weakness,  and  had  attempted  to  place  the 
crown  in  a  permanent  state  of  subjection  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Henry  III.  But  they  had  failed,  for  in  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  the  young  prince  Edward, 
they  met  with  an  opponent  very  different  from  his  father. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  settlement  of  Louis  IX.,  defeated 
the  barons  at  Evesham,  and  reasserted  the  supremacy  of  the 
king*  When  himself  called  to  the  throne  in  ripe  manhood, 
after  his  share  in  the  eighth  crusade,  he  fully  maintained  the 
position  he  had  won,  and  put  forth  all  the  powers  of  the 
monarchy.  He  conquered  Wales  and  for  a  time  even 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  gallant  resistance;  recovered 
Guienne,  the  portion  that  yet  remained  of  the  large  dowry 
which  Eleanor  had  brought  to  the  Plantagenets ;  and  died 
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as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  overpowering  the  Bruce  who  had 
risen  in  Scotland.     Under  his  weak  son  Scotland  recovered 
her  independence  at  Bannockbum,  and  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land their  lost  power,  but  his  grandson,  the  great  Edward 
III.,  received  the  homage  of  southern  Scotland,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  throne  of  Hugh  Capet, 
surrounded  by  his  proud  island  chivalry  and  holding  with 
a  vigorous  hand  this  small  and  compact  kingdom,  laid  claim 
in  right  of  his  mother  to  the  French  crown.     So  began  the 
struggle   of    120  years   between   France   and   England,   or 
between  the  King  of  England — in  right  of  large  possessions 
in    the    south   of  that   country,   a  great    feudal    vassal   of 
France — and  Philip  Vl.'now  king  of  the  centre  of  France, 
with  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Languedoc  added  to  the  original 
possessions  of  Hugh  Capet.     So  that  the  two  powers  were 
not  unevenly  matched.     That  of  Edward  was  more  united, 
more  in  hand  than  that  of  Philip,  safer  also  from  his  island 
position.     The  French  king  had  dangerous  enemies  in  his 
great  feudataries,  in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
Flemish  cities,  by  trade  and  policy  united  with   Edward. 
But  the  struggle  ended   as   it   should  do  for  the  real   in- 
terests of  both  countries,  in  the  defeat  of  England.     I  will 
not  pause  on  its  episodes — the  brilliant  days  of  the  Black 
Prince  and   the  cessions  made  by  the   French — the   recoil 
and  almost  entire  expulsion  of  the  English — the  cessation 
of  their  efforts  after  the  death  of  Edward  had  placed  his 
grandson   Richard   II.,  the  model   of  manly  beauty  but  a 
feeble  and  inefficient  ruler,  on  the  throne.     Then  came  the 
disturbances   which   ended    in   the   accession   of    Henry   of 
Lancaster.     The   rebellion   of  his   great    barons   in   Wales 
and  Northumberland  made  him  unable  to  wield  the  power 
of  England  in   any  foreign  war.      His  son  found   it   both 
possible  and  for  his  interest.     The  forty  years  that  followed 
were  a  searching  period  for   France.      Her   king   was   de- 
throned and  the  young  Henry  VI.  proclaimed  in  Paris  king 
of  France  and  England.     And  though  he  himself  was  a  mere 
boy  and  unable  therefore  to  support  his  claim  personally, 
there  stood  around  his  throne  a  circle  of  chiefs  and  statesmen 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  foremost  of  whom  was  his  uncle 
the  princely  Bedford.      Charles  the  VII.,  the  real  king  of 
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France,  held  his  court  at  Bourges  in  the  very  centre  of 
France,  watching  the  progress  of  the  arms  of  England  and 
the  dangers  with  which  her  arms  and  her  policy,  her  generals 
and  her  statesmen,  threatened  him.  There  seemed  no  pros- 
pect of  a  favorable  issue  to  the  great  contest.  The  feudal 
barons  of  France  and  her  great  towns  alike  had  failed.  It 
was  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter  that  came  his  deliverance 
and  the  safety  of  the  French  monarchy.  Orleans,  the  key 
of  the  Loire,  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  the  immortal  Joan  of  Arc,  roused  the  sinking  energies 
of  the  French  noblesse,  appealed  to  the  popular  feeling,  to 
the  French  nation,  rescued  Orleans,  bore  her  king  from 
Bourges  to  Rheims,  there  to  be  crowned  as  the  legitimate 
king  by  the  archbishop,  the  successor  of  Clovis  and  Capet 
by  the  successor  of  the  French  primates.  Though  she  her- 
self was  defeated,  taken,  and  to  our  national  disgrace  burnt, 
yet  she  might  have  rejoiced  in  death,  for  she  had  saved  her 
country.  Burgundy  joined  Charles,  the  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish became  gradually  circumscribed,  till  at  last  they  were 
driven  from  all  but  Calais,  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Turks  under  Mohammed  II.  took  Constantinople,  France 
found  herself,  though  without  any  final  treaty,  free  from  the 
scourge  of  her  invaders.  The  French  monarchy  emerged  from 
the  struggle  more  powerful  than  before  it.  The  great  feudal 
barons  had  been  broken  by  many  defeats  and  losses,  broken 
morally  also,  for  though  then  as  ever  reckless  of  their  blood 
on  the  field  of  battle  it  had  been  a  woman's  hand,  one  sprung 
from  and  resting  on  the  people,  that  had  been  worth  more 
than  all  their  chivalry.  A  standing  army  was  soon  formed, 
and  a  permanent  tax  established  to  maintain  it ;  with  these 
means  at  his  disposal,  with  his  natural  enemies  weakened, 
with  England  humbled  by  her  reverses  and  occupied  at 
home  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Louis  XL  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  work  already  far  advanced,  the  work  of  Suger  and 
Philip  Augustus,  the  work  of  consolidating  the  French 
monarchy.  The  profound  sagacity  with  which  he  planned 
and  executed  this  his  appointed  task,  how  he  humbled  his 
barons,  defeated  Burgundy,  bought  off  England,  united  Artois 
and  Franche  Comt6  to  the  French  crown,  losing  no  op- 
portunity, wasting  none  of  his  strength,  with  his  singular 
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character,  his  mixture  of  superstitious  devotion  with  an  un* 
scrupulous  choice  of  means,  of  apparent  weakness  with  the 
most  resolute  firmness,  these  points  in  the  history  of  this 
eminent  ruler  are  worth  a  careful  study,  but  it  must  not  detain 
us  now.  He  died  leaving  his  work  to  Charles  VIII.  to  be 
completed  by  the  union  of  Britany,  the  last  great  province 
which  had  stood  detached  from  the  kingdom.  And  so, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  additions  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  such  as  parts  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  France  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  stood  much  the  same  in 
extent  as  now  amidst  the  states  of  Europe,  a  compact  and 
powerful  kingdom.  Singly  she  was  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all  and  prepared  for  external  action. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  epoch,  that  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  long  wars  of  the  Roses  had  produced 
in  England  results  similar  to  those  we  have  seen  in  France* 
The  York  party,  the  White  Rose,  had  thrown  itself  on  the 
commercial,  industrial  element,  and  had  triumphed  by  its 
union  with  that  growing  strength  over  the  feudal  nobles. 
These  latter  had  been  themselves  divided,  and  their  body  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  on  the  battle-field,  or  had  lost  its  members 
by  the  axe.  Neither  party  could  wholly  secure  its  ascend- 
ancy, both  alike  and  the  nation  with  them  were  thoroughly 
weary,  and  thankful  when  Bosworth  had  decided  the  contest 
and  Henry's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York  had  united  in 
the  Tudor  line  all  the  discordant  claims.  So  in  England,  as 
in  France,  the  royal  power  stood  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of 
the  aristocratic,  the  central  had  put  down  the  local.  Ger- 
many too  had  not  stood  aloof  from  the  movement.  From 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  it  has  ever  been  the  case  that, 
though  with  unequal  steps.  Western  Europe  has  in  the 
main  moved  together.  Through  infinite  troubles  the  German 
emperors  had  held  on  their  way,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  Maximilian  had  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy  united  to  his  Austrian  dominions  and  his  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans  the  rich  dowry  she  brought  him,  the 
Netherlands  and  Burgundy.  The  fruits  of  this  accession 
were  seen  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  when  a  perpetual  public 
peace  was  established  and  an  imperial  chamber.  Here  too, 
then,  the  central  government  had  been  strengthened.    Again, 
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it  was  in  the  year  1496  that  the  Moors  were  driven  froo 
Spain  and  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  constituted.  S« 
four  out  of  five  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Western  Europe, 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  were  at  the  endd 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  within  a  few  years  one  of  the 
other,  constituted  and  consolidated  and  ready  now  for  mutual 
action  and  reaction,  ready  to  form  a  system  with  evo 
varying  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Italy,  the  fifth,  haj 
never  yet  (1853)  been  constituted  or  consolidated,  but  hjs 
been  the  object  of  the  struggles  of  the  others  and  the  battle- 
field on  which  they  have  contended.  For  revenge.  sa_n 
Mr.  Hallam,  speaking  of  her  not  being  willing  to  do  tlut 
which  he  considers  would  have  saved  her— form  that  is  1 
federal  union  of  small  republics— for  revenge  she  threw  away 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  recollection 
of  that  liberty  which  had  stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among 
the  ruins  of  Milan.  It  passed  away,  that  high  disdain  of 
absolute  power,  that  steadiness  and  self-devotion,  which 
raised  the  half-civilised  Lombards  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  level  of  those  ancient  republics  from  whose  history  our 
first  notions  of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived.  The  victim 
by  turns  of  selfish  and  sanguinary  factions,  of  petty  tyrants 
and  of  foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  its 
place  in  heaven  ;  she  has  seen  her  harvests  trodden  down 
by  the  horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her  children 
wasted  in  quarrels  not  their  own;  conquering  or  conquered, 
in  the  indignant  language  of  her  poet,  still  alike  a  slave,  a 
long  retribution  for  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

During  this  long  period  of  fermentation  and  formation  the 
free  cities  had  grown  and  contributed  their  powerful  support 
to  bear  on  the  royal  power  to  undoubted  superiority  over  the 
feudal,  to  forge  the  weapon  by  which  they  or  the  principles 
they  represented  were  ultimately  to  triumph  and  which  they 
were  to  discard  when  no  longer  useful.  This  movement  too 
had  been  common  in  Europe ;  as  had  also  been  to  a  great 
extent  the  troubles  amongst  the  peasantry.  In  England  the 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  France  that  of  the  Jacquerie, 
are  but  instances  of  what  I  mean.  The  fourteenth  century 
had  seen  at  its  end  these  risings  put  down  and  the  power  of 
the  towns  as  independent  states  also  humbled,  after  this  in- 
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dependent  condition  had  borne  its  proper  fruits,  after  they  had 
done  their  work.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  in  Eng- 
land, in  Flanders,  in  Italy,  in  Portugal,  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  commercial  enterprise.  At  the  close  of  this  century, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  contemporaneously  with  the  great 
political  results  I  have  given  we  have  the  old  world  opened 
up  by  a  new  way  by  Vasco  da  Gama's  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  new  world  revealed  to  reward  the  high  faith 
and  noble  perseverance  of  the  great  Columbus,  who  placed 
his  convictions  and  his  life  at  the  service  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain.  It  was  a  period  of 
singular  animation  and  of  hope  that  fifteenth  century,  the 
period  called  the  Renaissance.  One  only  damp  had  there 
been  cast  on  Europe,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  In  all  other  points  Western  Europe  seems  to  have 
been  awakening  into  consciousness.  Universities  and  libra- 
ries had  been  founded,  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture had  been  brought  into  Europe,  and  printing  was  there 
to  make  them  generally  accessible.  Under  the  impulse  so 
given  men  were  feeling  their  minds  aroused  to  fresh  vigour. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  great 
events  should  have  led  historians  to  select  this  point  as  an 
epoch — as  a  satisfactory  limit  at  which  to  place  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

And  yet  this  very  growth,  this  very  excitement  and 
animation,  this  very  revival  of  letters  suggest,  no  less  than 
the  consolidation  of  the  great  kingdoms,  a  justification  for 
the  not  choosing  this  but  an  earlier  epoch  for  the  beginning 
of  modern  history.  The  Middle  Ages  had  offered  Europe  a 
double  system,  a  system  of  political  unity  and  of  religious 
unity;  the  first,  that  of  political  unity  such  as  medieval 
Europe  conceived  it,  ends  very  evidently  by  the  formation  of 
the  great  kingdoms  or  nationalities.  The  second  or  religious 
unity  has  not  yet  ended  so  evidently;  it  might  yet  appear 
something  capable  of  being  realised.  But  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  what  we  call  the  Reformation,  dating  it  from  Luther ;  we 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  midst  of  a  silent 
but  powerful  religious  change,  we  have  been  amidst  the 
preparations  for  the  Reformation,  too  great  an  event  by  far 
not  to  have  had  its  beginnings  at  some  distance  from  its 
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more  palpable  commencement.  The  long  process  of  under- 
mining is  silent,  the  explosion,  the  crash,  is  audible.  For  a 
long  time  all  had  set  that  way,  all  things  had  been  tending 
to  the  break-up  of  Catholicism  both  from  within  and  from 
without.  From  within  there  had  been  the  change  in  the 
Papacy  itself ;  the  holders  of  the  Papal  power  had  become 
Italian  princes,  with  Italian  objects  or  even  with  simple 
nepotism  for  their  object;  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  real 
heads  of  the  Christianity  of  the  West.  They  had  lost  the 
high  spirit  which  had  guided  the  Gregorys  and  the  Innocents, 
and  had  offered  Europe  the  scandalous  scene  of  three  rival 
claimants  to  infallibility.  They  had  lost  also  the  power  of 
seeing  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  feelings  and 
new  ideas  that  were  prevalent.  For  securing  their  spiritual 
power,  they  relied  not  on  wise  guidance  and  moral  superiority, 
but  on  the  sword  of  the  feudal  chief  or  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition.  A  church  so  supported  rests  on  a  suicidal 
basis.  All  influences  from  without  too  had  set  against 
Catholicism  in  its  new  and  degraded  state.  The  growth  of 
industry  and  of  commerce,  the  anticipations  rather  than  the 
discoveries  in  physical  science,  the  revival  of  letters,  all  had 
combined  with  the  wants  felt  by  the  greater  monarchs  of 
Europe  for  an  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible,  in  short,  a 
national  power,  to  impair  the  hold  of  Catholicism  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  close  the  ages  of  faith  in  its  adequacy  to 
satisfy  any  longer  the  wants  of  Christendom.  So  the  bond 
of  religious  union,  weakened  everywhere,  was  soon  to  be 
broken  altogether.  It  was  fortunate  that  in  that  great  con- 
vulsion there  stood  ready  to  meet  the  danger  and  prevent 
the  total  disorganisation  of  society  the  power  of  the  mon- 
archical element,  the  power  of  a  vigorous  political  central- 
ization. 

So  much  for  the  early  period  of  modern  history  with  its 
double  chain  of  events,  sapping  the  old  order  of  things, 
making  a  road  for  the  new.  I  turn  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
three  centuries  and  a  half  that  have  since  elapsed,  not 
however,  as  I  see  their  difficulties,  without  begging  you  to 
remember  those  difficulties,  and  patiently  to  bear  with  me 
if  in  the  views  I  put  forward,  the  opinions  I  utter,  I  clash 
with  received  ideas.     Here  more  than  in  any  former  part  am 
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I  liable  to  do  so.  Not  that  my  own  principles  of  judging 
history  are  different,  but  that  from  your  greater  interest  in 
the  questions  that  now  arise  you  are  more  likely  to  have  ' 
rooted  notions,  judgments  of  long  standing,  possibly  also 
traditional  conceptions  scarcely  reconcileable  with  an  exact 
investigation  of  the  fact.  You  will  allow  me  to  express 
myself  in  reference  to  the  politics  and  characters  of  more 
modern  Europe  as  unreservedly  as  I  have  done  on  those  of 
ancient  and  medieval,  to  judge  Louis  XIV.  as  I  should  judge 
Pericles  or  Augustus. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  let  me  again  remind 
you,  the  powers  of  Western  Europe  for  our  purposes  were 
five — Spain,  France,  Germany,  England,  Italy.  Of  these 
Italy  had  already  become  the  battlefield  on  which  France 
and  Spain  were  contending.  The  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
with  its  rapid  conquest  of  Italy,  the  first  outpouring  in 
Europe  of  the  new  strength  of  the  French  Monarchy,  was  in 
1494,  and  in  the  next  year  Ferdinand  of  Spain  joined  the 
league  which  Venice  formed  to  expel  France  from  Italy,  nor 
was  it  long  before  the  rash  and  lively  Maximilian  lent  his 
support  to  the  same  cause.  So  Italy  had  already  entered 
on  her  long  and  sad  destiny,  and  as  in  the  medieval  period 
we  placed  Spain  aloof  from  the  main  treatment  of  our 
subject,  so  now  similarly  we  may  isolate  Italy.  She  was 
the  carcase  to  which  the  eagles  gathered,  she  shared  not 
in  their  movements.  The  Prometheus  of  Europe,  she 
had  given  the  fire  to  the  nations  and  like  him  she  had 
the  vultures  ever  gnawing  at  her  heart.  Bound  down  so 
that  no  resistance  was  hopeful,  like  him  her  heart  ever 
beat,  ever  gave  new  nourishment  to  her  tormentors,  but 
never  in  the  hours  of  her  deepest  torment  did  she  lose 
her  consciousness  of  the  present,  nor  her  hope  of  the  future. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  then  we  have 
four  great  monarchies  to  deal  with,  and  their  relations  form 
the  sole  subject  of  history.  The  great  political  question  even 
then  was  the  balance  of  power,  the  preserving  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe.  To  this  most  of  its  wars  have  been  directed, 
scarcely  in  fact  with  any  exception  till  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  year  1500  occurred  the  event 
which  in  its  consequences  forced  this  question  on  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  It  was  the  birth  of 
Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Austria  and  Joanna  of  Castile.  As  son 
of  Maximilian  Philip  had  inherited  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  Burgundy,  as  husband  of 
Joanna  he  became  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
himself  lived  only  long  enough  to  be  king  of  Castile,  but  his 
son  Charles  V.,  bom  at  Ghent,  1500,  became  in  the  year 
1516  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  sovereign  of  the  united 
Netherlands,  that  is  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Hainault, 
and  Artois,  and  in  1519  added  to  this  vast  power  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  and  the  iron  crown  of  Italy.  Well  might 
the  holder  of  such  a  magnificent  empire  take  the  title  of 
Majesty.  Charles  was  not  unworthy  of  his  position,  a  con- 
scious ruler  of  mankind,  not  a  Caesar  nor  a  Charlemagne 
but  still  a  great  emperor,  one  who  could  duly  fill  the  post  he 
chose  for  himself,  who  could  command  in  person,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Otho  the  defender  of  Western  Christendom,  the 
imperial  forces  against  the  Ottoman  navy  under  Barbarossa, 
the  admiral  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  the  most  eminent 
of  Ottoman  sovereigns.  But  the  union  of  such  large  king- 
doms in  one  man's  person  was  a  danger  to  Europe.  France 
under  the  gay  and  chivalrous  Francis  I.  having  failed  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown,  set  itself  to  counteract  the  danger 
which  his  rival's  success  involved.  England  under  the  eighth 
Henry  saw  itself  courted  by  both  parties  as  the  mediator  and 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  France  lavished  all  its 
splendour  and  grace  on  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  to  con- 
ciliate the  rich  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  English  king. 
The  emperor  Charles  in  person  visited  his  royal  brother. 
But  no  mediation  could  avail.  Francis  and  Charles  plunged 
into  their  long  wars,  and  Italy  was  the  battle-field.  Henry 
stood  aloof  for  the  most  part  or  interfered  to  no  great  pur- 
pose.    Internal  affairs  were  a  check  on  his  activity. 

The  long  struggles  between  France  and  the  empire  fill  up 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  politically.  The  fields 
of  Pavia  and  Marignano,  the  heroism  of  the  Swiss  merce- 
naries, the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  the  high  fame  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  these  and 
other  similar  points  must  not  induce  us  to  linger.  The  two 
powers   came   substantially   unaltered   out    of  the   contest. 
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Towards  its  close  our  interest   is   entirely  absorbed  in  the 
new  disturbances  at  once  internal  and  external — internal  in 
each  separate  kingdom,  and  external  as  affecting  their  mutual 
action — which  ensued  upon  the  great  Reformation,  the  reli- 
gious revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  reformation  is 
but  a  quiet  revolution,  revolution  but  a  rapid  reformation. 
In  the  year  1517  Martin  Luther,  the  peasant  of  Eisleben, 
raised  his  voice  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences  sanctioned 
by  the  papal  court.     In  1520  he  burnt  publicly  the  papal 
Bull  at  Wittenberg;  in  1521  he  stood  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  the  assembled  nobles  and  prelates  of  Germany  with 
the  emperor  at  their  head,  to  justify  his  faith  and  to  declare  in 
his  own  noble  words :  "  I  cannot  do  other  than  I  have  done, 
God  help  me."     The  movement  was  rapid,  the  harvest  had 
been  long  ripe,  or  rather  the  grass  dry  and  withered  for  the 
burning.     Through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  through  Scotland  and  England,  it  ran  successfully 
and  permanently;  it  was  rejected  by  Spain  and  Italy.     In 
France,  the  central,  representative  country  of  Europe,  the 
new  and  the  old   clashed,  and  the  conflict  was   long  and 
doubtful.     But  there  too  at  length  Catholicism  triumphed. 
The   centre   of  France   remained   true   to   it  and    the  rest 
gradually  rallied  round  its  centre.     Paris  threw  itself  into 
the  cause  of  the  old  faith,  welcomed  its  defenders,  native  or 
foreign,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants  under  their 
leader  Henry  of  Navarre,  opening  its  gates  to  him  at  length 
only  when  policy  had  triumphed  over  conviction  and  he  had 
accepted  the  French  crown  as  a  Catholic  sovereign.     In  this 
as  in  all  French  history  Paris  has  been  the  expression  of  the 
national  will,  often  anticipating  its  conclusions  but  never  in 
the  end  contradicted.     Paris  is  France,  is  the  simple  axiom 
that   should  guide   us  in   our   study  of   French   history  or 
French  politics. 

But  this  great  religious  convulsion  had  shaken  all  powers 
alike.  It  had  been  a  fetter  on  the  activity  of  England;  it 
had  checked  the  movements  of  Charles ;  it  had  wholly  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  France  on  her  civil  wars.  Europe 
was  rent  and  torn  with  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
contest.  I  said  the  interest  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  politically  was  concentrated  in  the  struggle  between 
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France  and  the  Empire.  In  the  second  half  the  scene 
changes,  and  it  is  that  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
that  arrests  enquiry,  between  England  and  Spain  as  the 
respective  representatives  of  the  two  faiths.  For  the  abdica- 
.  tion  of  Charles  had  divided  the  crowns  he  had  worn  :  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  with  the  Netherlands,  were  the  inheritance 
of  his  son  Philip ;  Austria  and  the  Imperial  crown  fell  to 
Ferdinand  the  First,  already  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
This  second  power  was  drawn  off  from  Western  Europe  by 
the  constant  attacks  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  then  at  its 
height,  and  not  finally  checked  till  a  very  long  period  had 
elapsed,  by  sea  by  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1572,  by  land  a 
century  later  by  the  defeat  it  suffered  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna  at  the  hands  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  For 
the  first  the  pope  had  returned  solemn  thanks.    For  the  last — 

**  Think  with  what  passionate  delight, 

The  tale  was  told  in  Christian  halls, 
How  Sobieski  turned  to  flight 

The  Moslem  from  Vienna's  walls. 
How  when  his  horse  triumphant  trod, 

The  burgher's  richest  robes  upon, 
The  ancient  words  rose  loud  :  "  From  God 

A  man  was  sent  whose  name  was  John.** 

The  gay,  arbitrary,  but  yet  unquestionably  popular  Henry 
VIII.  had  left  his  crown  to  the  young  Edward  VI.,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  advisers  the  religious  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, whose  political  consequences  alone  had  attracted  his 
father,  went  on  rapidly ;  so  that,  on  his  early  death,  the 
Protestant  party  had  felt  strong  enough  to  risk  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  fill  a  now 
Protestant  throne.  But  for  this  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe, 
and  Mary  found  it  easy  to  set  aside  her  rival  and  to  re-establish 
Catholicism.  Her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  seemed  to 
threaten  Protestantism  with  destruction,  for  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  thereby  united  against  it.  Its  supporters 
were  the  popular  party  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England,  in  France  the  nobles  with  their  retainers.  But 
the  balance  seemed  unequal,  the  powers  of  the  crown  had 
been  too  much  strengthened  everywhere  of  late  years  to  give 
apparently  any  chance  of  success  to  a  resistance  whether 
popular  or  aristocratic.     It  was  a  gloomy  period  for  the  new 
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faith  during  Mary's  reign.  Heart  and  soul  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  one  in  faith  with  the  husband  whom  she  had  chosen 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  people.  She  crouched  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  losing  all  sense  of  her  high  position  as  Queen  of 
England — she  forgot  her  Tudor  blood  when  in  contact  with 
her  Catholicism.  She  scarcely  forgot  it  when  acting  against 
her  own  reforming  subjects.  As  a  queen  she  deserves  her 
bad  reputation,  as  a  woman  she  had  some  high  virtues. 
Fortunately  her  unpopular  and  disgraceful  reign  was  short. 
The  loss  of  Calais,  a  gain  in  itself  and  so  far  useful  to  the 
cause  she  had  most  at  heart  that  it  strengthened  the  Catholic 
party  in  France  by  the  lustre  it  shed  on  the  great  Guise, 
might  well  break  her  spirit.  She  felt  that  it  was  a  symbol 
in  the  eyes  of  her  people  of  their  political  degradation  under 
her  sway.  They  had  become,  they  the  free  and  island  nation, 
the  abetters  of  tyranny  wherever  found,  the  persecutors  of 
free  conscience  wherever  it  asserted  itself  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  vassals  of  Spain,  and  now  humbled  before  France.  Well 
might  Calais  be  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  her  heart. 
She  ranks  as  an  English  sovereign  with  John. 

In  the  year  1558  her  sister  Elizabeth  succeeded  her  on 
the  throne,  and  again  the  scene  changes.  France  remained  • 
as  yet  unchanged,  its  court  Italian  and  Catholic  with  the 
powerful  party  of  the  Guises  to  support  it  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  but  with  the  new  faith  making 
way  amongst  the  noblesse  and  peasantry.  All  things  were 
tending  to  a  civil  war.  Philip,  absolute  monarch  of  Spain, 
had  no  difficulty  either  civil  or  religious  to  tie  his  hands  at 
home,  and  was  bent  on  rendering  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
especially  the  Netherlands,  as  subservient  politically  as  Spain, 
as  united  religiously.  He  had  constituted  himself  the  de- 
fender of  the  Catholic  faith  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  him 
that  he  swerved  not  from  his  self-appointed  mission.  He  had 
hoped  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  to  wield  the  power  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  cause.  On  her  death  his  hope  failed  and 
he  returned  to  Spain  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  From 
his  new  capital  of  Toledo,  fresh  from  the  ceremonies  of  his 
marriage,  those  gay  nuptials  in  which  an  auto-da-fe  on  a 
scale  of  unusual  magnificence  was,  I  believe,  the  great  point 
of  interest ;  later  from  the  dark  chambers  of  his  palace  of 
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the  Escurial,  the  gloomy  palace  which  he  built  in  honour 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  not  inapt  shape  of  a  gridiron,  he 
directed  the  movements  of  his  crusade  against  Protestantism. 
Philip  and  Elizabeth  are  the  two  central  figures  for  some 
time.     A  third  joins  them   shortly  in    Henry  of  Navarre. 
With  the  gold  of  the  new  world  at  his  disposal,  the  finest 
armies  and  ablest  generals  of  the  old,  with  the  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  past   strong  in   his  favour,   with    the 
sympathies  of  a  powerful  party  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
with  an  undoubting  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
with  all  a  Spaniard's  tenacity  of  purpose  and,  more  than 
usual  even  with  Spaniards,  of  that  dark  temperament  which 
is  the  proper  stuff  for  a  bigot,  this  new  Julian  without  Julian's 
intellectual  grace,  this  later  Sulla  without  Sulla's  fortune, 
entered   on   the   task  of  crushing  the  new  truth  that  was 
dawning.     In  alliance  with  the   papal  power  and  the  new 
spiritual  militia  which  Ignatius  Loyola  had  enrolled  for  its 
service,  the  dark,  immoral,  but  undisputably  able  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  fit  weapon  for  a  retrograde  policy  and  a 
declining  religion,   he   aspired   to    place    Catholicism    and 
Spain,  the  one  in  its  old  religious,  the  other  in  its  lately 
gained  political   supremacy.     Estimate  all   these   elements 
of  his  power  calmly  and  you   can   hardly   deny  that  the 
chances  in   his  favour  were   good ;  estimate   them   calmly 
and  fully,  that  you  may  gain  the  clearer  insight  into  the 
power   that   successfully  resisted   them    and    may  form    a 
more  just  judgment  of  its  greatness,  above  all  of  the  great- 
ness of  that  great  Queen  who  was  its  life  and  centre,  the 
champion  of  Protestantism,  the  glory  of  England.     In  heart 
and  in  feeling  not  a  zealous  Protestant,  her  profound  political 
sagacity  induced  Elizabeth  to  identify  herself  with  the  cause 
of  Protestantism.     More  absolute  than  any  former  or  suc- 
ceeding sovereign  of  England,  she  felt  at  one  with  the  nation 
she  governed.     The  free  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  the  great 
Queen  of  a  great  nation,  cautiously  and  firmly  did  she  steer 
her  way  in  her  early  years  of  government.     She  rallied  to 
her  person  Protestant  and  Catholic,  merging  all  differences 
in  the  one  name  of  Englishman.     She  drew  into  her  service 
all  the  ability  the  nation  offered.     Imperious  and  stern  when 
resisted,  she  could  conciliate  all   hearts  when   unopposed. 
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Rebellions  had  no  power  against  her,  plots  in  favour  of  her 
rival  failed  one  after  another.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Arnold, 
who  disliked  her,  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  English 
nation  called  for  the  execution  of  that  rival.  It  is  the  result 
of  later  historical  investigations  that  the  one  impediment  to 
that  execution  lay  in  Elizabeth's  own  womanly  feelings 
wasted  upon  the  heartless  paramour  of  Bothwell,  that  siren 
with  the  fair  face  whose  embrace  was  death.  Elizabeth  was 
absolute  by  virtue  of  her  people's  ready  obedience,  for  no 
standing  army  existed  to  support  her  if  that  obedience  had 
failed  from  dislike.  And  worthily  did  she  respond  to  her 
people's  loving  confidence.  She  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  she  supported  with  vigour  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Netherlands,  she  drew  forth  all  the  energies 
of  her  people,  and  made  the  name  of  England's  daring  by 
sea  famous  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
her  reign,  her  rival  Philip  of  Spain,  finding  himself  unable 
to  quell  the  spirit  of  his  revolted  provinces  either  by  the  merci- 
less severity  of  Alva  or  the  military  genius  of  Alexander 
of  Parma,  determined  to  strike  home  at  the  heart  of  his 
enemies  and  attack  England ;  when  for  that  he  manned 
his  invincible  Armada  and  marshalled  his  armies  on  the 
opposite  coast,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  nation's  courage, 
she  declared  it  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  should  tread 
the  soil  of  England,  and  she  found  herself  the  idol  of  her 
people,  her  call  answered.  The  Armada  was  broken  and  with 
it  the  last  hope  of  the  relentless  bigot  who  had  called  it  into 
existence.  England,  safe  herself,  exerted  herself  in  all 
quarters  to  save  others.  Spain  was  humbled  upon  every  sea; 
Holland  became  an  independent  kingdom;  France  was  united 
again  to  the  humbling  of  Spain.  In  union  with  France  and 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  England  might  have  carried  the 
standard  of  Protestantism  in  the  contest  that  was  now  im- 
pending. But  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  closed  and  her 
successor  was  James  I.  England  under  the  Stuart  kings 
forfeited  the  position  which  Elizabeth  had  gained,  and  retired, 
save  during  the  short  and  glorious  period  of  Cromwell's 
power,  from  any  real  intermixture  with  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
When  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  Stuart  kings  was  re- 
moved William  III.  resumed  the  general  policy  of  Elizabeth. 
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The  course  of  events  had  rendered  her  religious  policy  obso- 
lete by  the  changes  it  had  wrought  in  Europe.  During  the 
time  however  that  the  Stuarts'  influence  reigned  in  England 
— from  1603  to  1688 — this  country  is  an  episode  in  European 
history,  not  absolutely  uninfluential  but  capable  of  being  de- 
tached, and  so  I  will  treat  it  at  once,  in  order  the  better 
afterwards  to  follow  the  main  stream  of  European  history: — 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  progress  of  France 
and  the  gradual  occupation  by  that  power  of  the  position  that 
Spain  had  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  of  a  supremacy  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power. 

But  though  an  episode  I  yet  feel  justified  in  treating  of 
English  history,  and  that  apart  from  all  merely  national  con- 
siderations. For  it  was  a  period  whose  events  involved 
consequences  yet  felt  in  England,  and  not  only  in  England 
but  in  the  young  republics  of  the  West  and  throughout  the 
old  monarchies  of  Europe.  Shortly,  then,  let  me  run  through 
the  main  features  of  English  history  under  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  rule  of  Elizabeth  had  drawn  forth 
I  said  all  the  energies  of  her  nation  in  commerce  and  industry 
no  less  than  in  poetry  and  literature,  and  the  impetus  given 
was  not  easily  checked  by  the  misgovernment  of  James. 
Politically  too  the  nation  had  been  trained  to  look  on  itself 
as  the  main  upholder  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe. 
But  in  this  point  it  soon  felt  itself  lowered,  no  great  general 
was  there  to  direct  its  armies,  and  the  expedition  sent  to 
aid  the  French  Huguenots  was  wasted  by  the  incompetent 
favourite  Buckingham.  So  the  nation  grew,  no  longer  in 
unison  with  its  governors,  but  by  a  spontaneous  impulse 
too  strong  to  suffer  itself  to  be  cramped  even  by  such 
governors — a  dangerous  state  of  things,  the  parent  of  revolu- 
tion. In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  high  imperious  temper  of 
Elizabeth's  primate  Whitgift — congenial  so  far  to  his  sove- 
reign, though  in  his  narrow  bigotry  really  alien  to  her  large 
nature, — Whitgift  at  the  head  of  the  Anglican  episcopacy 
had  been  hurrying  on  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  dissent  had  grown  formidable  in  numbers  and  influence. 
The  discontented  party  rested  quiet  during  the  declining 
years  of  Elizabeth,   but   it  gathered  when  the  Stuart  had 
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replaced  the  Tudor.  They  crowded  round  that  later  repro- 
duction of  Rehoboam,  to  be  met  by  his  real  learning  and 
ponderous  wit,  to  have  their  grievances  not  sympathised 
with  nor  redressed  but  set  at  nought,  and  to  hear  the 
bishops  of  England  welcoming  the  pedantic  folly  of  their 
sovereign  by  the  cry,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  re- 
actionary powers  .had  met  and  combined  and  they  were 
found  to  be  the  crown  and  the  church.  The  opposing 
elements  retired  before  their  union  for  a  time.  The  church- 
men thought  themselves  triumphant  and  proceeded  to  use 
their  triumph  with  no  appearance  of  misgiving.  They  did 
not  awake  till  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  king  too 
thought  he  had  triumphed,  that  his  wisdom,  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  was  that  of  Solomon,  had  silenced  the  gain- 
sayer.  But  the  king  woke  sooner  from  his  dream  arid  had 
occasionally  glimpses  of  the  painful  reality.  "  Place  me," 
said  he  one  day  when  expecting  a  deputation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  place  me  twelve  chairs,  I  am  going  to  receive 
twelve  kings."  His  son  Charles  found  his  father's  inherit- 
ance not  an  easy  one.  Still  a  wise  king  and  a  firm  one  need 
not  have  found  its  difficulties  insuperable,  and  an  honest  one 
would  at  any  rate  have  found  it  safe.  But  I  say  it  deliberately 
and  after  long  study,  Charles  I.  was  neither  wise  nor  firm  nor 
honest.  The  Commons  of  England  asked  redress  of  their 
grievances  and  he  promised  it  them,  but  his  promise  was 
worth  nothing,  his  word,  the  word  of  a  king  to  which  he 
appealed,  was  no  better  than  that  of  our  modern  emperors 
or  kings,  Austrian  or  Prussian.  Charles  found  his  faithful 
Commons  so  troublesome  that  he  determined  to  try  and 
govern  for  himself,  with  Strafford  in  the  political  world.  Laud 
in  the  religious,  to  guide  him.  It  is  time  to  do  justice  to 
the  first.  His  policy  was  unscrupulous  but  able ;  he  mistook 
the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  fell.  But  Richelieu 
was  right  in  recognizing  in  him  a  kindred  spirit,  and  he  fell 
bravely,  in  fair  fight,  as  a  noble  enemy.  His  worst  mistake 
must  have  been  evident  to  him  in  life  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it,  it  must  have  added  the  last  pang  to  his  death : 
it  was  that  he  had  trusted  Charles.  Strafford's  policy  was 
directed  to  ensure  the  monarchical  power  against  the  aristo- 
cratic.    He  would  make  his  king,  he  said,  the  most  absolute 
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monarch  in  Europe.     And  had  it  not  been  for  the  complica- 
tion  of  religious   difficulties,   and   the  exasperation   which 
Laud's  government  raised,  it  might  have  triumphed,  for  the 
current  of  affairs  generally  was  with  it.     But  Laud,  whom 
Charles  clung  to,  whilst  he  felt  overawed  by  the  great  Earl's 
commanding  spirit,  was  dreaming  the  most  foolish  of  dreams, 
and  acting  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  fact.     He  thought 
he   could  crush  the  Puritans,  and  be,  in  Lord  Falkland's 
language,  a  pope  at  Canterbuiy.     So  at  the  close  of  the 
interval  of  twelve  years  during  which  parliamentary  govern- 
ment had  ceased,  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  in  a  danger- 
ous   state    of    irritation,    impressed    by   the    peril    of    any 
precipitancy,  but  bent  on  a  change.     A  wise  and  moderate 
parliament  was   broken  up  by  Charles'  rashness,  but    the 
Scotch   war    rendered    another   soon   necessary.      For   the 
Scotch  Protestants   with   bartners   bearing  the   inscription, 
for  Christ's  cause  and  Covenant,  were  in  arms  against  their 
king,  and  the  royal  army  must  be  paid.    The  Long  Parlia- 
ment   met,    Strafford    was    removed    by   death.    Laud    by 
imprisonment  for  the  time ;   the  moderate  party  found  its 
efforts  unavailing,   and  the  sterner  spirits   had  their  way. 
They  found  that  they  could  not  bind  Charles,  they  must 
conquer  him,  and  so  the  two  parties  entered  on  the  civil 
war.     That  war  went  on  slowly  till  Cromwell's  genius  seized 
the  true  solution,  formed  his  army  of  resolute  God-fearing 
men,  bore  down  at  Marston  Moor  and  at  Naseby  the  royal 
army,  made  the  king  a  prisoner,  negotiated  with  him,  and 
finding  him  faithless  brought  him  to  the  block  in  the  sight 
of  Europe,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.     But  the  deed  did 
not  solve  all  difficulties.     Ultimately,  however,  the  Rump 
was  scattered,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  England 
given  to  Oliver  Cromwell — to  the  true  victor  of  that  long 
war,  the  true  governor  of  England,  the  man  whom  iron 
courage,  resolute  will,  and  simple  honesty,  combined  with 
the  genius  to  see  the  truth  of  things,  marked  out  for  the 
position, — to  my  mind,  viewing  all  our  history,  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  English  men.     He  bore  him  worthily  in  the 
eye  of  England  and  of  Europe  as  a  true  king,  though  he 
had  not  the   name.     He   was  a  true  impersonation  of  the 
nation  he  ruled  over,  a  successor  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
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throne  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  stirring  page  in  our  history,  the 
page  on  which  are  written  the  high  deeds  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Ireland  subdued,  tamed  into  submission  by  his  strong 
hand  ;  the  insurrection  of  the  royalists  broken  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester ;  Spain  humbled  ;  Holland  defeated ;  the  naval 
power  of  England  created  ;  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe 
upheld,  the  Vaudois  protected,  France  yielding  to  the  great 
Protector's  will : — never  even  under  Elizabeth  had  England 
carried  her  head  so  high.  Had  Cromwell  lived,  doubtless 
before  that  unfailing  vigour  internal  troubles  would  have  given 
way,  and  at  the  head  of  a  united  monarchy,  with  the  finest  army 
that  ever  has  been  seen — I  do  not  exaggerate  as  you  may  see 
from  Macaulay — he  might  have  anticipated  William  III.  and 
humbled  France.  But  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  he  was  car- 
ried off,  leaving  Richard  Cromwell  to  succeed  him.  His  body 
was  hung  at  Tyburn  by  the  act  of  the  degraded  Convention 
Parliament,  his  name  became  a  byword.  Cromwell  has  been 
traduced  and  vilified  by  the  base  generations  that  followed, 
but  in  this  distant  age  his  memory  and  his  policy  have  been 
vindicated,  and  for  all  future  time  he  may  be  held  up  as  the 
type  of  the  highest  order  of  English  statesmanship,  the  ideal 
of  a  true  governor  such  as  we  may  yet  long  for  and  long  for 
in  vain.  It  is  a  sign  of  our  poverty  in  historical  research 
and  in  sound  historical  views  that  in  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster  his  place  was  questioned.  Rightly,  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit,  though  scarcely  from  the  right  point  of  view,  has 
he  been  denied  a  place  in  the  historical  series  of  English 
kings;  rightly,  for  he  was  not  king  and  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment like  ours  could  not  therefore  recognise  him ;  with  some 
great  exceptions  such  a  position  would  degrade  him.  He 
may  wait,  as  he  has  waited,  his  due  national  recognition,  a 
recognition  such  as  he  gained  in  his  own  day  from  him  who 
is  the  second  of  Englishmen,  the  immortal  Milton,  but  that 
recognition  will  assuredly  come,  it  will  vindicate  his  high 
pre-eminence,  it  will  mark  its  vindication  by  some  outward 
act. 

It  has  been  a  common  notion  that  the  nation  at  once 
gladly  shook  off  the  rule  of  his  successor  and  welcomed  back 
its  Stuart  kings.  I  can  find  no  ground  for  this  notion.  In 
the  profligate  book  which  the  profligate  rhetorician,  such  I 
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am  afraid  it  makes  M.  Guizot  in  his  work  on  Monk  appear, 
(with  all  my  sense  of  his  merits  historically,  so  discreditable 
to  him  morally),  the  contrary  is  made  clear.  It  is  evident 
that  the  work  of  the  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,  Monk,  was  one 
which  required  profound  caution  and  dissimulation  on  the 
part  of  that  wary  general.  He  lied  boldly,  is  M.  Guizot's 
testimony,  with  scarcely  dissembled  approbation  of  this 
singular  virtue  in  his  hero.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
cause  justifies  the  means,  and  that  the  French  statesman 
was  thinking  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  and  some  sad  scenes 
of  his  own  history,  his  own  past  services  in  that  line,  and 
readiness  for  the  future.  The  feeble  son  of  Cromwell  was 
set  aside  and  the  army  through  its  officers  resumed  the  reins 
of  government.  Their  government  was  too  anarchical,  and 
two  years  after  Cromwell's  death  Charles  Stuart  was  placed 
on  his  father's  seat.  The  twenty-eight  years  that  follow  are 
not  years  that  need  detain  us.  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
modify  in  substance  Macaulay's  somewhat  rhetorical  state- 
ment. "  Then  came  those  days  never  to  be  mentioned 
without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  of 
sensuality  without  love,  the  days  of  cold  hearts  and  colder 
vices,  the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave. 
On  every  high  place  incense  was  offered  to  those  obscene 
idols,  Belial  and  Moloch,  Charles  and  James,  till  the  race 
accursed  of  God  and  man,  was  a  second  time  driven  forth  to 
wander  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  byword  and  a 
shaking  of  the  head  among  the  nations.**  With  their 
expulsion  in  1688  and  the  succession  of  William  III.  the 
long  episode  closes.  England  enters  the  European  states 
system  no  longer  the  vassal  of  France,  its  king  no  longer 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  crown,  but  as  the  head  of  the 
combined  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  fierce  contest  with 
France.  Its  king  was  then  threatening  Europe.  William 
III.  was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his  time,  silent,  patient, 
and  persevering,  one  who  never  gained  battles,  but  made 
more  of  defeats  than  others  did  of  victory,  a  ruler  who 
understood  his  position  and  made  the  best  of  it,  the  last 
great  occupant  of  the  throne  of  England. 

But  I  must  return  a  little  and  trace  the  current  of  events 
in  France,  and  carry  you  back  to  that  group  from  which  I 
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started  on  this  long  English  digression — the  group  formed  by 
Philip  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  of  Navarre 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  mentioned  some 
time  back  Henry's  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  the 
sole  condition  on  which  he  could  gain  the  crown  of  France 
and  unite  the  French  nation.  This  took  place  in  1594,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  devoted  with  the  aid  of  his 
great  minister  Sully  to  repair  the  shattered  organisation  of 
his  kingdom.  The  two  worked  successfully.  They  secured 
peace  abroad,  order  at  home,  religious  peace  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  they  repaired  the  finances  and  encouraged  industry. 
So  confident  was  Henry  at  the  end  of  his  reign  of  fourteen 
years,  so  strong  did  he  feel  as  the  sovereign  of  France,  so 
completely  master  of  her  energies  either  for  internal  growth 
or  foreign  movements,  that  he  formed  deliberately  the  great 
plan  of  humbling  Austria,  and  it  is  said  with  a  strange  anti- 
cipation of  the  future,  of  ordering  the  states  of  Europe  in  one 
great  federal  system,  the  Republic  of  the  West,  a  modification 
of  the  policy  of  Charlemagne,  but  essentially  a  continuation 
of  it.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  his  plan  Elizabeth 
sympathised,  and  the  agreement  of  two  such  minds  would 
seem  sufficient  to  free  it  from  the  charge  of  being  simply 
visionary.  The  dagger  of  Ravaillac  arrested  his  plans. 
His  son  was  but  nine  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  his 
minority  and  early  reign  was  a  troublous  time  of  discontent 
and  civil  war  undoing  the  effects  of  Henry's  good  govern- 
ment and  effectually  checking  any  influence  abroad.  It  was 
watched  we  may  believe  with  an  attentive  eye  by  the  states- 
man who  now  appears,  the  illustrious  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
the  master  mind  amongst  the  statesmen  of  France.  He  was 
introduced  by  Mary  of  Medicis  into  the  royal  council  in  1624 
and  governed  France  till  his  death  in  1642.  Prince  of  the 
Romish  church  as  he  was,  you  may  judge,  says  Michelet, 
with  what  freedom  he  acted  in  political  questions,  for  he 
opened  his  career  by  an  alliance  with  the  heretics  of  England 
and  of  Holland  and  made  war  on  the  pope.  He  then 
crushed  the  Protestants  at  home  by  the  destruction  of 
Rochelle,  and  defeated  the  Catholics  in  Spain.  By  vigorous 
measures,  even  reckless  ones,  he  broke  the  yet  turbulent 
nobility  of  France,  and  when  clear  of  that  enemy  humbled 
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the  power  of  Austria,  who  was  then  heading  the  Catholic 
cause  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  This  he  did  by  bringing 
into  the  field  as  a  match  for  the  dark  Wallenstein  and  the 
ferocious  Tilly  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Successful  in  all  his  foreign  policy,  he  triumphed  at  home  by 
his  own  energy  and  the  absolute  dominion  he  exercised  over 
the  mind  of  his  sovereign  Louis  XIII.  The  one  aim  of  his 
internal  policy  was  to  secure  the  power  of  the  crown  as  the 
guarantee  in  France  of  all  good  government  and  progress. 
Richelieu  was  a  terrible  governor,  nothing  stopped  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  once  uttered  these  words  as  expressive  of 
his  action,  "  I  dare  not  undertake  anything  without  having 
well  thought  it  over,  but  when  I  have  once  formed  my  resolu- 
tion, then  I  go  straight  to  my  end,  I  overturn  everything,  I 
mow  down  everything,  and  I  throw  over  my  work  the  red 
cloak  of  my  cardinalship."  Such  was  the  man  who  wielded 
France  during  our  civil  wars  and  whose  success  may  have 
lured  Strafford  to  his  failure.  Richelieu,  I  have  before  said, 
was  the  successor  of  Suger,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  XL  and 
Henry  IV.,  in  the  work  whose  process  and  completion  lends 
unity  to  the  history  of  France,  and  in  that  distinguished 
band  he  was  the  greatest.  Yet  he  died  unregretted  either  by 
his  king  or  nation,  both  of  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully, 
though  confident  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  had  no 
enemies,  he  said  in  death,  but  those  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
Roman  greatness  about  him,  a  Roman  character  about  his 
countenance ;  it  is  formed  on  the  type  of  Caesar  not  of  Crom- 
well, with  an  acute,  piercing,  eagle  contour,  with  an  air  of 
considerable  delicacy,  not  the  broad  massive  features  of  the 
English  statesman :  such  at  least  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  me  by  the  only  good  likeness  I  have  seen,  a  medal- 
lion at  Chenonceaux. 

The  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  ushered  in  by  the 
brilliant  victory  in  which  the  young  Cond6  broke  at  Rocroi 
(1642)  the  veteran  infantry  of  Spain,  till  then  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  gave  the  final  blow  to  all  dread  of  Spanish 
ascendancy.  The  work  of  Richelieu  seemed  threatened 
with  subversion,  for  Mazarin's  hand  was  not  so  firm  as  his. 
It  was  the  subtle,  temporizing,  Italian  policy  substituted  for 
the  energetic  one  of  the  great  Cardinal.     The  minority  of 
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Louis  XIV.  is  like  that  of  his  father,  very  turbulent.  It  is 
the  period  of  that  singular  series  of  events,  the  civil  war 
which  is  known  to  history  under  the  name  of  the  Fronde. 
Louis  XIV.  was  but  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  in  1643,  but  in  1655  he  could  use,  and  that  as  the 
simple  expression  of  the  fact,  the  celebrated  words — I  am 
the  State — VEtat,  c'est  nwi.  Whip  in  hand,  and  in  his 
hunting  dress,  he  dictated  to  the  parliament,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  governing  as  absolute  monarch  the 
French  nation.  He  found  great  men  to  assist  him,  his 
greatest  servant  in  Colbert,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at 
Rheims,  the  patron  of  French  industry.  In  judging 
Louis  XIV.,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  the  early 
and  later  portions  of  his  reign.  In  the  first  not  merely  was 
he  outwardly  successful,  but  he  deserved  success.  He  was 
alive  to  the  splendour  and  greatness  of  his  position,  but  he 
was  alive  also  to  its  duties.  He  worked  indefatigably  at  the 
work  of  government,  he  was  deserving  of  his  title  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  He  ruled  his  people  and  his  nobles 
without  admitting  any  question  of  his  power,  but  he  ruled 
them  nobly,  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  under  such  a 
government  raised  the  nation.  He  pensioned  the  English 
king,  sent  troops  to  aid  against  the  Turks,  exacted  ample 
satisfacti9n  from  the  pope,  encouraged  great  works,  was  the 
munificent  patron  of  arts  and  literature.  In  that  sumptuous 
palace  of  Versailles  he  gathered  around  him  all  the  splendour 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  refining  and  taming  them.  In 
the  second  period  of  his  reign  he  listened  to  false  counsels. 
Under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his 
Catholic  advisers,  he  distracted  his  nation  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By  that  act  he  arrayed  against  him- 
self all  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Europe,  and  in  a  series 
of  unprosperous  wars  had  to  meet  the  combined  powers  of 
Europe  guided  by  William  of  England,  in  too  unequal  a 
contest.  He  lost  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  at  the  close  of 
the  century  the  conquests  he  had  previously  made,  with 
the  exception  of  Alsace.  Untaught  by  ill-success  he  was  led 
by  ambition  to  violate  his  own  solemn  engagements,  and  to 
place  his  grandson,  Philip  V.,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  so 
lighting  up  in  Europe  the  war  of  the    Spanish   succession 
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with  which  the  eighteenth  century  opens.  For  the  other 
powers  could  not  quietly  see  so  great  an  accession  to  the 
power  of  France,  and  when  Louis  XIV.  said  to  his  son  on 
leaving,  Now  there  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees,  he  justified 
their  alarms.  He  maintained  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish 
throne  it  is  true,  but  at  the  close  of  that  long  war  the  aged 
king  found  his  power  broken,  his  prestige  gone,  his  popularity 
with  his  people  lost,  his  glory  at  an  end.  He  had  strained 
the  bow  too  tightly  and  it  had  broken.  William  died,  but 
in  Marlborough  he  left  a  statesman  and  a  general  able  to 
fill  his  place.  Step  by  step  Marlborough  drove  back  the 
generals  and  armies  of  France,  in  concert  with  his  great 
colleague  Eugene.  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  are 
the  victories  in  that  war.  Marlborough  had  forced  the  iron 
frontier  of  the  north  of  France,  and  had  no  obstacle  between 
him  and  Paris,  when  a  political  change  in  England  foiled  his 
efforts,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  saved  Louis  from  further 
disgrace  and  suffering.  "  I  carry  in  my  heart,"  said  Mira- 
beau  on  his  death-bed,  "  the  knell  of  the  French  monarchy/' 
Mirabeau  was  wrong ;  that  knell  had  rung  at  the  funeral  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  the  close  of  his  long  reign  of  seventy  years, 
he  had  outlived  all  the  pomp  and  success  and  glory  of  his 
earlier  years.  He  had  seen  France  wasted  by  war  and 
famine ;  he  had  seen  all  that  he  had  struggled  for  torn  from 
him.  He  died  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  people  worn  out 
by  the  efforts  and  sufferings  his  ambition  had  cost  them.  I 
have  been  told  that  at  his  funeral  the  populace  of  Paris 
turned  out  as  to  a  holiday.  The  French  monarchy  of  the 
Capets  was  \irtually  at  an  end.  It  lasted  many  years  longer 
in  apparent  strength,  but  it  had  done  its  work.  It  had 
formed  the  French  kingdom,  it  had  destroyed  all  competitors 
in  the  barons  of  France.  It  had,  by  the  hand  of  its  great 
sovereigns  and  monarchs,  drawn  out  under  its  protection 
the  industry-  and  commerce  of  France ;  it  had  fostered  her 
learning  and  science ;  it  had  been  the  s^-mbol  of  national 
glor\%  its  banner  the  banner  of  the  nation's  progress.  In  the 
later  years  it  had  become  the  contrarj-.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  dragonnadcs  had  been  the  signs 
of  a  falling  back  from  its  high  position,  and  like  the  feudalism 
which  it  had  superseded,  its  after  existence  was  decay,  an 
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ever  increasing  putrefaction ;  it  existed  rather  than  lived. 
The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  forms  an  epoch  in  European 
history  at  which  we  may  pause  a  little  before  we  plunge 
into  the  current  of  revolution,  which  sets  strong  all  through 
the  eighteenth  century  till  its  close  in  the  crisis  which  we 
know  as  the  French  Revolution. 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  states  of  Europe  at  this 
period,  the  states  that  is  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
France  we  have  just  described.  Spain  had  never  recovered 
the  administration  of  Philip  IL  Her  history  since  then  ' 
has  been  one  invariable  progress  downward  till  the  present 
time.  Fatal  to  that  noble  country  was  the  policy  of  that 
bigot  monarch.  More  fatal  still  was  the  present  that 
Columbus  made  her  of  the  new  world,  and  the  territories 
added  to  her  sway  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  more  fatal  from 
the  use  she  made  of  them  under  the  inspiration  of  the  false 
commercial  theories  then  prevalent.  She  became  by  turns 
the  enemy  and  the  ally  of  France,  she  scarcely  ever  exerted 
an  independent  influence  except  under  Alberoni.  Of  Italy  I 
have  already  spoken.  The  thirty  years  war,  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  had  left  Germany  thoroughly 
weakened.  The  armies  of  the  Friedlander  and  the  Swede 
had  traversed  her  in  all  directions  and  the  subsequent  wars 
between  the  Imperialists  and  France  had  still  further 
exhausted  her  strength.  Some  of  her  provinces  had  been 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword  with  unparalleled  fury.  Lastly, 
England  had  headed  with  success  the  leagues  against  Louis 
XIV.,  and  had  gained  glory  with  her  king  and  with  Marl- 
borough. Ultimately  her  government  had  unlike  that  of  the 
other  powers  become  more  aristocratic  and  less  monarchical 
and  so  it  has  continued  since  the  revolution  of  1688.  I 
am  for  a  settlement  with  something  monarchical  in  it, 
Cromwell  had  said,  but  he  had,  I  conceive,  meant  something 
different  from  the  settlement  effected  on  the  expulsion  of 
James  II.  He  had  meant  something  very  far  more  noble 
and  satisfactory  than  that  which  the  government  of  England 
during  the  succeeding  century  offers  with  one  single  excep- 
tion ;  when  William  Pitt  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
routine,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  ruled  England  in  the 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  and  guided  her  to  victory 
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and  conquest.  So  much  for  the  states  separately.  Looking 
to  their  joint  action,  the  contests  of  the  last  hundred  years 
had  not  been  in  vain,  they  had  secured  their  object,  they 
had  established  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  had  been  its  final  sanction.  They  were  exhausted 
and  craving  for  peace,  peace  to  follow  those  pursuits  which 
had  been  each  day  growing  in  importance,  each  day  more 
affecting  political  history,  each  day  more  and  more 
taking  by  the  side  of  political  history  the  place  held 
formerly  by  religious  questions.  The  world  was  become 
commercial  and  the  questions  on  which  history  turned  were 
commercial  questions  and  those  of  colonial  empire.  To 
satisfy  this  want  universally  felt  in  Western  Europe  came 
the  long  peace  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Walpole  in  England,  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and 
Fleury  in  France.  In  this  heart  of  Western  Europe  the  early 
eighteenth  century  was  quiet.  Northwards  and  eastwards  it 
was  more  disturbed,  for  new  powers  had  been  growing  there, 
powers  which  I  pass  over  with  a  bare  mention — the  great- 
ness of  Sweden,  the  growth  of  Russia  under  the  founder  of 
its  greatness,  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  the  growth  of 
Prussia  under  Frederic  William  who  from  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg made  himself  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1740 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  his  dominions  fell 
to  Maria  Theresa,  but  the  young  monarchy  of  Prussia  with 
a  young  and  vigorous  king  and  a  carefully  trained  army 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  press  forward.  Frederic  the 
Great  invaded  Silesia,  with  no  claim  of  right  but  in  the  simple 
consciousness  of  power.  This  movement  ultimately  drew  in 
the  other  states  of  Western  Europe.  England  joined  Austria, 
France  declared  war  on  these  allies.  Prussia  gained  by  the 
war.  After  a  short  interval  the  Seven  Years  war  began,  the 
one  in  which  Chatham  was  the  minister  of  England.  The 
genius  of  Frederic,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  century, 
— whose  character  and  policy  yet  wait  their  appreciation  in 
this  country  and  are  it  is  said  (1853)  to  receive  it  from  the  great 
writer  who  has  vindicated  Cromwell,  Mr.  Carlyle, — saved 
him  from  enemies  whose  force  seemed  overwhelming.  At 
the  end  of  his  reign  Prussia  was  without  dispute  what  he 
had  wished  to  make  her,  the  great  Power  of  Northern  Ger- 
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many,  the  head  of  its  Protestantism,  the  counterbalancing 
power  to  Austria,  and  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Western 
Europe.  Frederic  is  also  one  of  the  four  great  generals  of 
modern  times  whose  campaigns  Napoleon  thought  worth 
studying.  He  claimed  when  he  took  Berlin  the  sword  of 
Frederic  as  his  by  right  of  a  kindred  genius.  The  sword  of 
Frederic  may  be  allowed  Napoleon,  but  Frederic  was  a 
statesman  with  a  mind  awake  to  the  exigencies  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe.  He  was  the  head  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many and  the  associate  of  the  great  intellectual  movement 
then  advancing.  Napoleon  on  these  points  is  his  exact 
opposite.  By  the  side  of  Frederic  he  appears  poor,  as  we 
saw  he  did  by  that  of  Charlemagne. 

The  wars  of  England  by  which  she  won  India  and  Canada 
and  that  by  which  she  lost  her  American  colonies,  fill  up  the  . 
historical  picture  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'.  But  to  us  at  this 
period  it  as  a  century  presents  comparatively  little  interest  in 
any  other  point  of  view  except  as  the  preparation  for  the 
catastrophe  that  marked  its  close.  It  is  a  weary  task  to 
wade  through  the  records  of  English  domestic  history,  those 
dull  early  Georges  with  their  anti-national  tastes  and  phleg- 
matic bearing,  the  South  Sea  scheme,  questions  of  Pulteney 
against  Walpole,  of  Newcastle,  Grenville,  and  Junius.  It  is 
only  to  very  attentive  study  that  they  offer  an  attraction. 
Nor  is  French  history  much  better,  with  its  soirees  of  the 
Regency,  its  Mississippi  scheme,  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  with 
its  debauchery,  unredeemed  by  any  trace  of  nobleness.  It  is 
a  period  requiring  study ;  for  till  you  study  it,  you  cannot 
estimate  aright  the  convulsion  that  ended  it  all.  In  itself  it 
is  a  disgusting  period.  The  only  real  interest  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  whether  we  look  to  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  with  the  destructive  war  they  waged  on  all  existing 
institutions,  or  to  others  who  prepared  the  way  for  a  recon- 
struction. The  human  mind  was  restless,  shaken — dissolu- 
tion and  putrefaction  are  the  ideas  we  connect  with  the 
central  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  throughout 
Europe. 

It  was  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  year  1787,  that  the  first 
Lord  Malmesbury,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  diplomatists, 
then    minister   of    the    Hague,    stated    his   conviction   that 

uu 
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though  disturbances  might  shake  a  power  like  Holland  the 
French  monarchy  stood  secure  and  unassailable.  In  two 
years*  time  the  Stafes  General  of  France  met  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1789,  and  inaugurated  that  which  we  call  the  French 
Revolution.  Like  the  Reformation  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  but  the  final  explosion  which  had  been  long  threatening. 
From  that  time  all  other  movements,  political,  commercial,  or 
religious,  have  been  absorbed  in  one ;  society  has  been  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  Nor  in  this  the  sixty-fifth  year  (1853) 
since  its  first  shakes  is  it  resettled  nor  apparently  on  the  point 
of  settling.  In  this  period  modem  Europe  becomes  to  the  eye 
of  all  revolutionary  Europe.  It  had  been  so  for  long  cen- 
turies rightly  considered.  The  new  society  which  everybody 
now  allows  must  be  an  industrial  society  has  yet  to  be 
,  formed.  Industrialism  as  yet  is  not,  though  feudalism  is  dead 
or  nearly  so;  only  its  lifeless  remains  now  cumber  the  ground. 
All  between  these  two  is  a  transition  state,  the  destruction 
of  the  old  at  its  commencement,  the  construction  of  the  new 
in  its  later  stage,  but  not  itself  an  organisation  to  which  we 
find  it  easy  to  give  a  name. 

For  the  present  let  me  on  the  same  scale  as  before 
review  the  sixty-four  years  of  this  period.  It  was  a  day  full 
of  hope  to  France  and  Europe,  that  on  which  the  States 
General  of  France  opened,  welcome  to  all  noble  spirits  who 
had  felt  the  evils  that  pressed  upon  society.  I  need  not  linger 
on  its  gorgeous  ceremonial.  All  such  points  we  have  now 
painted  with  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  noble  work  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  whose  historical  value  it  is  difficult  to  overrate. 
Its  study  cannot  occupy  you  too  long.  The  hopes  then 
excited  were  not  disappointed  in  the  end.  The  degree 
to  which  they  were  satisfied,  this  it  is  which  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution  for  the  time  obscure,  but  it  is  now  becoming 

* 

clear.  One  by  one  the  institutions  of  France  were  revised 
and  remodelled.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  feudal  nobility 
offered  itself  by  a  contagious  act  of  self-devotion  to  expiate 
the  past,  to  render  easy  the  settlement  of  the  future ;  it  was 
the  funeral  of  feudalism.  But  the  old  society  could  not 
resign  itself  to  its  fate.  The  French  Monarchy  could  not 
yield  without  a  struggle,  and  it  raised  a  cry  for  help,  an 
almost  inarticulate  cry  of  animal  suffering  in  its  poor  King, 
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the  vehement  woman's  cry  in  his  far  nobler  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  cry  was  listened  to  by  the  kings  of  Europe 
who  felt  themselves  in  danger,  the  ground  yawning  beneath 
their  feet,  and  with  no  idea  how  to  avoid  their  ruin  except 
by  an  appeal  to  force.  It  was  heard  also  by  the  aristocracy 
of  England,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  imminent  peril  by  the 
genius  of  Burke,  who  lost  in  that  tr}'ing  hour  the  command 
of  his  faculties.  In  a  work  which  is  a  singular  compound  of 
great  political  sagacity  in  its  principles  and  false  judgment 
of  facts,  Burke  gave  the  far  less  intelligent  materials  whom 
he  influenced  with  their  passionate  and  unstatesmanlike  chief 
George  III.,  reasons  on  which  to  rest  their  prior  conviction, 
deep  as  it  was  blind,  that  the  convulsion  boded  no  good  to 
long  established  powers.  The  kings  of  Europe  combined  to 
support  their  brother  of  France,  losing  all  thought  of  ques- 
tions previously  important, — balance  of  power  and  such  like. 
It  was  to  keep  out  French  principles  and  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  that  the  younger  Pitt,  overpowered  by  his 
king  and  the  aristocracy,  against,  it  is  now  said,  his  better 
judgment,  plunged  into  that  maddest  of  wars,  such  it  is  now 
rightly  seen  to  have  been,  such  it  has  plainly  been  shown  to 
have  been  to  all  who  care  to  investigate  the  question.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Cobden's  recent  pamphlet.  Its  historical 
conclusions  I  hold  to  be  unassailable,  whilst  I  admire  the 
way  in  which  they  are  stated.  France  rose  equal  to  the 
danger.  Her  king's  palace  was  stormed,  her  monarchy 
suppressed  for  ever  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  a  decree 
ratified  by  all  her  subsequent  history  when  rightly  interpreted. 
The  heir  of  the  Capets,  the  last  of  that  long  dynasty  of  kings, 
was  brought  to  the  block.  Republican  France  under  the 
vigorous  impulse  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  organised  by  the 
high  military  genius  of  Carnot,  on  every  frontier  defeated 
the  league  formed  against  her.  The  tide  of  the  Revolution 
swept  onwards  in  the  form  of  a  democratic  conquest. 
Belgium  and  Holland  were  united  to  France.  In  the 
campaign,  or  rather  campaigns,  of  1796,  Italy  was  cleared 
of  the  Austrians  by  Napoleon,  then  in  the  full  fire  of  his 
youth  and  with  his  better  impulses  predominant.  Venice 
itself  yielded  without  an  hour's  resistance,  and  the  Ligurian, 
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Cisalpine,  Helvetian,   Neapolitan  republics  in   close   union 
with  France  reproduced  over  that  large  portion  of  Europe  the 
features  of  their  parent.     Then  came  a  recoil  against  France 
under  the  later  Directory  by  the  victories  of  Suwarrow  and 
the  defeat  of  Bonaparte's  plans  in  Egypt  and  Syria.    Marengo 
turned  the  scale  again  in  his  favour.      Both  parties  felt  ex- 
hausted, and  the  internal  state  of  France  required  attention. 
Profound  was  the  joy,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  which  wel- 
comed the  Peace  of  Amiens.     It  was  but  a  breathing  time — 
Napoleon  became  master  of  the  French  nation,  as  first  Consul, 
as  Consul  for  life,  then  shortly  as  Emperor.      England  and 
France  resumed  their  war  of  ten  years,  at  first  alone.     But 
England  drew  others  to  help  her.     Austerhtz  broke  up  the 
coalition,  but  on  that  field  of  Austerlitz  Napoleon  learnt  that 
his  real  enemy  had  been  saved  by  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
and  at  the  cost  of  Nelson.     He  proceeded  to  attack  England 
commercially,  and  each  step  he  advanced  he  made  his  work 
more  hopeless,  more  certain  of  failure.     He  carved  out  with 
absolute  independence  Europe  for  his  generals  the  Marshals 
of  France  and   for  his  own  family.     Then  came  a  fourth 
coalition,  but  the  army  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  shattered 
at  Jena,  Russia  and  Prussia  defeated  at  Friedland.     In  the 
peace  that  followed,  swollen  with  the  pride  of  success,  the 
French  Emperor  drove  the  House  of  Braganza  from  Portugal, 
and  seated  a  brother  on  the  throne  of  Spain.     Spain  rose 
gallantly  to  assert  her  independence  and  England  poured  her 
gold  and  her  armies  into  the  contest,  with  a  great  general  to 
head   them.      Another  European   coalition   was   broken   at 
Eckmiihl  and  at  Wagram,  and  the  continental  system  was 
carried  still  further.     It  broke  down  at  last,  for  it  threatened 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  Russia ;  Napoleon  then  formed  his 
plan  of  coercing  the  power  which  dared  to  thwart  him.   Then 
the  tide  turned ;    he  was  driven  from  Russia,  with  the  loss 
of  that  grand  army,  and  Germany  rose  against  him.     The 
stirring  campaign  of  1813  could  not  help  him,  the  kings  of 
Europe  called  on  their  nations  to  join  them,  and  step  by  step 
the   French   armies  were  driven   back,   and  their  Emperor 
forced  to  abdicate.     Quiet  was  intolerable  to  him   and   he 
once  more  tried  the  fortune  of  war.    "  I  can  do  anything  with 
an  army  of  500,000  men."     "Yes,"  is  the  answer  of  the 
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illustrious  Say,  "  you  could  wear  out  France  and  England, 
and  go  to  die  at  St.  Helena/' 

It  is  impossible  I  think  to  read  the  history  of  those  times 
without  interest,  as  a  simple  military  narrative  on  a  scale  of 
imposing  grandeur.  Yet  the  judgment  of  history  must  con- 
demn Napoleon  as  a  poor,  heartless,  selfish,  conqueror  with 
no  higher  aim  in  view  than  personal  aggrandisement,  the 
enemy  of  his  race  and  the  perverter  of  all  its  nobler  instincts. 
His  wretched  state  at  St.  Helena  was,  so  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  a  just  punishment  of  his  crimes,  a  striking 
witness  to  the  essential  meanness  of  his  character.  He  died 
in  exile  without  having  loved  righteousness  or  hated  iniquity, 
with  the  sadness  of  Gregory  unalleviated  by  any  noble  con- 
sciousness. 

The  after  history  of  Europe  is  simple.  Promises  made 
in  the  hour  of  danger  were  not  kept.  The  temporary  union 
between  king  and  people  broke  up,  and  the  nations  found 
that  their  governors  had  learnt  nothing  by  their  suffering, 
had  no  intelligence  of  the  wants  of  their  time.  In  England, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is  the  same 
history  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  powers  that  had  been 
crushed  during  the  din  of  war,  that  had  talked  of  liberty  and 
good  government,  returned  to  their  old  state  after  the  pressure 
was  removed.  In  the  face  of  an  Europe  overridden  and  pul- 
verised by  the  flow  of  democratic  ideas  and  the  growth,  the 
portentous  growth,  of  manufacturing  industry;  in  the  face 
of  the  new  power  of  steam, — the  governors  of  Europe, 
monarchic  or  aristocratic,  found  themselves  hopelessly  in- 
capable of  knowing  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  again  the 
old  story,  compression,  resistance,  physical  and  material 
means  to  meet  moral  dangers.  I  am  not  exaggerating  the 
folly  of  the  governors  of  that  period.  I  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  my  statements  to  the  feeling  of  utter  prostration,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  that  seized  every  government  of  Europe  when, 
wearied  out  with  the  retrograde  tendencies  of  its  Bourbon 
Kings,  France  drove  Charles  X.  into  banishment.  A  shock 
ran  through  Europe,  England  not  excepted.  Concessions 
pacified  for  a  time  the  spirit  then  roused,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
reform  then  felt   than   the  joint    remonstrance    which    the 
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five  great  powers  addressed  to  the  papal  court.  It  was  a 
curious  act  in  itself  and  showed  the  advance  made,  that  the 
spiritual  power  of  Christendom  needed  guidance  from  the 
temporal.  When  it  had  come  to  that,  of  what  avail  could  it 
any  longer  be  ?  Immediate  death  were  the  natural  remedy. 
By  concession,  however,  another  breathing  time  was  gained, 
a  time  used,  I  must  think,  not  unwisely  in  this  country, 
\yasted  as  before  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Again  in  1848 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  revolution,  and  this  time  with  more 
effect  than  before;  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
everywhere  the  people  found  itself  in  open  conflict  with  the 
degraded  incapacity  of  its  governors.  Long  years  of  com- 
pression and  inaction  had  disqualified  the  people  everywhere 
for  vigorous  political  action,  for  wise  combination.  The 
absence  of  any  real  convictions  of  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
of  any  definite  system,  paralysed  even  the  ablest  of  their 
guides.  Their  stupor  passed,  the  kings  grasped  again  their 
power,  and  reckless  of  any  moral  ties,  here  by  fraud,  there  by 
open  violence,  <lrove  back  into  quiet  the  disturbed  elements. 
This  may  have  been  necessary,  but  since  that  success  they 
have  sat  brooding  over  the  future,  supported  by  the  bayonets 
of  their  armies,  and  waiting  to  see  what  comes,  incapable,  it 
would  appear,  of  themselves  guiding,  like  men  in  presence  of 
a  basilisk,  fascinated  by  the  monster  they  dread, — the  power 
of  democracy  and  of  revolution,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  one  who  recollects 
other  governors  of  Europe  in  other  times.  Both  people  and 
ruler  are  to  be  pitied  for  the  present.  They  watch  one 
another  with  deepest  hostility.  And  yet  men  are  found  to 
think  this  state  not  an  unsound  one,  to  think  that  the  victory 
reaction  has  gained  has  a  chance  of  being  permanent ;  that 
the  so  called  statesmen  of  Europe  are  firmly  seated ;  that 
Italy  is  hopelessly  crushed  for  the  present ;  Hungary  patient 
under  her  defeat ;  the  German  nation  satisfied  with  some 
commercial  advantages;  France  ready  to  acquiesce  for  a  long 
period  in  her  newly  revived  empire.  There  are  men,  and  I 
hear  their  language  daily,  though  now  more  feeble  than  it 
was  eight  months  ago — so  far  good, — who  in  this  revo- 
lutionised Europe  in  which  all  opinions  are  shaken,  no  creed 
has  a  firm   hold,  still  believe  in  the  power  of  a  material 
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change  to  control  the  spiritual  movement,  men  who  believe 
in  the  power  of  armies  against  opinions  and  ideas,  in  the 
success  of  statecraft  and  kingcraft  and » priestcraft  against 
high  statesmanship,  wise  government,  and  true  religion.  It 
is  an  odd  faith  to  me  reviewing  the  current  of  European 
history.  It  is  a  faith  which  I  do  not  share,  which  I  never 
shall. 

The  future  bears  in  it 

Good  hap  and  sorrow, 
Still  press  we  thorough, 

Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  onward. 

Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  launch  ourselves  on  its 
uncertainties,  guided  to  a  quiet  confidence  by  the  whole  of 
the  past,  the  retrospect  of  which  may  now  be  ended.  It 
teaches,  I  cannot  but  think,  this  amongst  other  lessons,  that 
we  may  feel  confidence  that  the  revolution  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  living  will  settle  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
society ;  that  the  disturbed,  unsettled,  disorganised,  political 
state  is  but  the  necessary  expression  of  a  deeper  evil,  the 
disturbed,  unsettled,  disorganised  state  of  men's  opinions 
and  convictions  on  all  points,  social,  moral,  and  religious : 
and  without  any  attempt  at  political  prophecy  for  the  future, 
I  may  afifirm  without  hesitation  that  no  solution  of  present 
difficulties  in  the  social  or  political  world  can  be  anything 
but  a  transition  till  those  other  difficulties  in  the  world  of 
opinion  be  solved.  Then  may  we  be  sure  that  the  solution 
will  be  final,  then  may  we  see  the  new  industrial  society 
organised  on  an  ampler  scale  and  in  more  majestic  propor- 
tions than  the  feudal. 

Then  shall  thought  make  labour  glad  and  fair ; 

Then  shall  labour  make  thought  swift  and  strong ; 
Then  shall  music  smooth  the  troubled  air ; 
Then  the  deeds  of  men  be  wise  and  fair  ; 

Then  religion  blossom  into  song. 
Out  of  doubt  shall  faith  be  born  again, 

From  the  dead  the  living  church  shall  rise ; 
The  old  granite  gleams  above  the  plain, 
Winter  fades.     The  summer  comes  again. 

Over  all  are  the  eternal  skies. 

Meanwhile  this  my  conclusion  for  the  present  leads  me  to 
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the  only  true  means  which  I  see  of  remedying  the  evils  of 
the  present.  The  patient  working  at  the  formation  of 
opinions  and  convictions  in  harmony  with  the  peaceful, 
industrial,  scientific  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  is  the  real 
labour  to  be  done.  The  work  of  education,  that  is  the  only 
sound  one.  All  other  movements  are  more  or  less  valuable 
as  necessary  under  immediate  pressure,  but  they  are  in  my 
judgment  premature  and  unsatisfactory. 

With  this  remark  as  to  a  remedy  I  pass  from  that  subject 
to  press  on  you  as  the  result  of  this  series  of  lectures,  the 
unity  of  history,  the  fact  that  from  Egypt  downwards  there 
has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  events,  a  succession,  an  order 
in  which  is  traceable  by  attention,  and  that  this  series  is 
fairly  within  the  grasp  of  the  student.  This  was  the  point 
from  which  I  started,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  it  apparent 
that  I  had  ground  for  my  assertion  of  this  unity,  and  made 
apparent  at  the  same  time  the  method  on  which  I  would 
deal  with  history.  If  at  the  close  I  have  ventured  more 
than  usual  out  of  the  historical  into  the  political  region, 
if  I  have  tried  to  bring  the  past  into  connection  with 
the  present  and  the  future,  I  justify  myself  by  the  view  I 
take  of  historical  knowledge,  that  it  is  only  from  the  social 
point  of  view  that  such  knowledge  can  be,  properly  speaking, 
worth  the  gaining.  As  a  mere  record  of  the  past,  history 
might  have  a  certain  value  as  an  intellectual  occupation,  but 
its  real  value  lies  in  its  subservience  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  has  an  eminent  value  in  the  present  and  for  the 
purposes  of  individual  culture,  in  that  it  raises  us  above 
mere  personal,  local,  or  even  national,  considerations,  the 
more  or  less  contracted  domains  of  selfishness,  into  a  wider 
sphere.  And  we  all  require  this.  It  has  an  eminent  value 
again  in  this  that  a  sound  study  of  it  would,  I  believe, 
immensely  smooth  our  present  difficulties,  by  removing  too 
great  impatience  of  the  actual  evils  from  the  minds  of  one 
party,  the  revolutionary  or  progressive  party,  too  great  a 
dread  of  imminent  changes  from  the  other — the  conservative. 
Neither  as  individuals  nor  as  a  nation  could  we  have  thought 
and  acted  as  we  have  done  these  last  four  years  (1849-53) 
had  historical  knowledge  been  generally  diffused.  Lastly 
it  has   an  eminent   value   for   the   future   in   its   power   to 
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enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of  what  that  future  may 
be  in  outline,  in  principle.  Drawing  from  the  past  the  ideas 
that  past  can  give  us  it  renders  us  capable  of  rejecting  all 
that  are  extinct,  all  that  have  served  their  day,  such  as  war 
for  instance.  It  combines  those  which  are  not  yet  exhausted 
for  our  guidance  in  the  onward  progress  of  humanity. 
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Four  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh, 

February,  1855. 


I. — From   Augustus  to   M.  Aurelius,  B.C.  31 — a.d.   180 ; 
A.u.c.  723—933. 

II. — From  Commodus  to  Constantine,  a.d.  180 — 324; 
A.u.c.  933—1077. 

III. — From  Constantine  to  Theodosius  I.,  a.d.  324 — 395  ; 
A.u.c.  1077 — 1 148. 

IV. — From  the  division  of  the  Empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West,  a.d.  395 — 476;  a.u.c.  1148 
— 1229. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  must  remind  the  readers  of  these  lectures  that  they  are 
lectures  on  a  period  of  history,  and  not  a  substantive  his- 
torical work.  Were  they  the  latter,  I  should  have  conceived 
it  my  duty  to  support  the  statements  made  in  them  by 
references,  not  merely  to  the  original  authorities  on  which 
they  are  based,  but  also  to  the  modern  writers  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  any  of  the  views  embodied  in  them.  Such  as 
they  are,  I  have  thought  they  might  dispense  with  this 
addition.  For  convenience  sake  I  have  placed  a  short  chron- 
ological table  before  each  lecture. 

London,  March  26th,  1855. 
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LECTURE  I. 
From  Augustus  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 


H.c.     ^i       ...     A.u.c.  72^    (Actium:   Accession  of 

I     Augustus. 
A.D.     14       ...         >f      767     Tiberius. 


31 

■  .  • 

A.U.C, 

•  723 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14 

767 

•  •  • 

37 

790 

•  •  • 

41 

794 

•  •  • 

54 

807 

•  •  • 

68 

821 

•  •  • 

69 

822 

•  •  • 

69 

822 

•  •  • 

69 

822 

•  •  • 

79 

832 

•  •  • 

81 

834 

•  •  • 

96 

849 

V  •  • 

98 

851 

•  •• 

117 

870 

•  •  • 

138 

891 

•  •  • 

161 

914 

•  •  • 

Caligula. 

Claudius. 

Nero. 

Galba. 

Otho. 

Vitellius. 

Vespasian. 

Titus. 

Domitian. 

Nerva. 

Trajan. 

Hadrian. 

Antoninus  Pius. 

M.  Aurelius. 


Introduction — The  position  of  the  subject — Early  life  of  Augustus — State  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire  at  his  accession,  after  Actium — His  foreign 
policy — The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  variety  of  its  component  parts — 
The  object  of  the  imperial  system — The  administration  of  Augustus  and  its 
principles — The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Tribunitian  power — 
Tiberius  and  his  three  successors — Vespasian— Trajan — His  change  of 
policy  and  conquests — Hadrian — His  administration — Antoninus  Pius — 
M.  Aurelius — Conclusion. 

I  have  to  treat  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  settlement 
of  its  monarchy  under  Augustus  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West  under  Augustulus — a  period  of  507 
years  ;  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  thirty-one  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  the  year  476  of  that  era.  But  in 
dealing  with  this  period,  there  are  two  great  subjects  ex- 
cluded :  the  one  is  the  literature  of  Rome,  the  second  is  the 
history  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  political  and  social  aspect 
of  the  period  named  to  which  these  lectures  direct  your 
attention ;  of  the  other  two,  the  first  may  be  excluded — the 
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second  cannot  be  so ;  both  however  may  be  excluded  from 
any  direct  treatment,  and  whatever  reference  is  made  to 
them  may  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  chosen — they  may 
be  looked  on,  that  is,  as  social  and  political,  not  as  literary 
or  religious,  phenomena. 

A  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  period  to  be  reviewed 
with  the  space  allotted  me  for  its  review  will  at  once  lead 
my  hearers  to  see  that  any  detailed  history  is  out  of  the 
question :  still  less  will  they  expect  any  disquisition  on 
obscure  and  controverted  points.  These  500  years  occupy 
in  Gibbon  three  octavo  volumes  out  of  six,  and  even  then 
the  first  200  years  are  treated  in  the  most  summary  manner 
in  the  three  masterly  chapters  which  open  his  great  work : 
and  yet  Gibbon  is  not  thought  to  have  written  at  too  great 
length.  My  task,  as  I  conceive  it,  is,  whilst  I  lay  before 
you  as  clear  an  outline  of  the  history  as  I  can,  to  present 
you  with  the  leading  features  of  the  imperial  system  in  its 
rise,  maturity,  decline,  and  fall ;  to  submit  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  judged  if  you  wish  to  form  a  correct 
appreciation  of  it ;  above  all,  to  mark  the  place  held  by  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  great  series  of  Events  that  constitutes 
the  history  of  the  world.  Such  in  fact  is  as  a  rule  the  task 
of  the  lecturer  on  history.  Its  details  must  be  mastered  by 
the  student  in  retirement.  The  grouping  of  these  details, 
the  connexion  of  isolated  facts,  the  principles  which  are  to 
guide  him  in  their  study — such  is  the  help  he  looks  for  from 
the  lecturer.  If,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  at  present 
another  object  to  be  aimed  at — that  of  exciting  an  interest 
in  historical  subjects — this  is  but  a  temporary  addition,  at 
least  in  its  degree,  and  depends  on  the  generally  low  state  of 
historical  science. 

If  we  wish  an  instance  of  this,  our  subject  affords  one 
ready  to  our  hands  in  the  prevailing  judgment  as  to  its  com- 
parative interest  and  position.  I  say  prevailing,  for  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  change 
in  this  respect.  Still,  at  present,  most  would  I  think  take 
this  view — that  the  main  interest  of  Roman  history  is  con- 
nected with  its  earlier  period.  It  is  especially  republican 
Rome  with  its  internal  struggles  and  foreign  wars  to  which 
they   would   turn.      This  has  arisen  partly  from   accident, 
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partly  from  causes  connected  with  our  own  political  state. 
A  free  and  growing  and  agitated  people,  long  familiar  with 
the  contests  of  political  parties,  becoming  familiar  slowly 
with  the  interests  and  dangers  that  attend  strongly  marked 
social  divisions,  naturally  concentrates  its  attention  on  a 
period  of  kindred  phenomena.  The  struggle  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  the  earlier,  the  contest  of  rich 
and  poor  in  the  later  times  of  republican  Rome,  have  led 
men  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  Empire ;  and  when 
the  civil  wars  are  closed  at  Actium  and  Augustus  in- 
augurates the  new  era,  then  precisely  to  the  majority  does 
Roman  history  seem  to  close,  the  life  of  Rome  to  be  ex- 
tinct, the  period  of  Rome's  decline  to  begin. 

Yet  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view  the  thoughtful  student 
of  history  will  readily  admit.  I  have  no  wish,  to  underrate 
the  importance  or  the  interest  of  Roman  history  prior  to  the 
Empire.  In  fact,  the  view  I  take  of  history  as  forming  one  un- 
broken series,  never  to  be  divided  except  simply  for  purposes 
of  convenient  handling — distinguishable  that  is  into  some  few 
great  periods — would  lead  me  to  assign  to  each  of  these 
periods  its  own  peculiar  interest,  and  not  to  depreciate  one 
at  the  expense  of  others.  I  would  therefore  say  to  the 
student  of  Roman  history — study,  not  less  accurately  than 
you  have  done,  the  period  before  the  Empire.  Trace  the 
growth  of  Rome  with  a  gradually  increasing  attention  as 
your  materials  improve  in  historical  value.  Pass  lightly 
therefore  over  its  mythical  and  kingly  period,  as  also  over 
that  of  its  earliest  existence  as  a  free  state,  but  watch  its 
first  efforts  towards  conquest,  each  step  of  its  progress  to  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Then  master  as  minutely  as  you  like  its 
long  struggle  with  Carthage,  Macedon,  and  the  East.  Lose 
none  of  the  points  of  interest  that  are  presented  by  the 
contest  between  its  factions  and  their  leaders — Sulla,  and 
Marius,  and  Marius'  great  successor,  Julius  Csesar.  Study 
in  the  faint  outline — unfortunately  but  too  faint — which  has 
reached  us,  each  action,  each  design,  each  recorded  word  of 
that  master  of  Roman  policy,  the  convulsions  that  followed 
his  murder,  and  the  process  by  which  his  successor  attained 
empire.  But  in  doing  all  this,  never  forget  that  whether 
you  date  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  final  victory  of  Julius 
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Caesar,  or  from  the  comparatively  imperfect  realization  of 
his  ideas  effected  by  Augustus,  in  either  case  it  is  the  Empire 
which  is  the  real  object  of  your  interest  throughout ;  it  is  as 
preparatory  to  its  organization  that  the  anterior  history  must 
be  read ;  that  the  Empire  is  the  manhood  of  which  we  have 
been  tracing  the  infancy  and  youth ;  that  in  the  Empire  we 
find  the  result  which  atones  for  the  means — the  peaceful 
settlement  which  justifies  the  long  antecedent  period  of 
suffering,  of  war,  of  conquest. 

The  Empire,  as  distinct  from  the  Republic — the  substitu- 
tion of  the  government  of  one,  resting  on  the  support  of  the 
army,  for  the  government  of  the  few  or  of  the  many  according 
as  the  oligarchy  or  democracy  triumphed;  the  substitution, 
in  other  words,  of  an  imperial  despotism  for  the  play  and 
conflict  of  parties  characteristic  of  a  free  state — finds  its 
justification  in  the  proved  incapacity  of  those  parties  or  rather 
factions  to  combine  for  any  harmonious  action.     From  the 
time  when  the  Roman  Optimates  succeeded  by  violence  in 
crushing  the  Gracchi,  there  was  no  other  solution  of  the 
political  difficulties  possible  but  the  compression  of  all  party 
strife  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  one  man.     So  only  could 
a  stop  be  put  to  the  alternations  of  oligarchical  and  demo- 
cratical  reaction,  with  their  attendant  horrors.     This  results 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  two  contending  parties, 
and  of  the  absence  of  any  third  or  middle  party  strong  enough 
to  enforce  moderation  upon  each  extreme.     It  would  have 
been  well  for  Rome,  viewed  apart  from  its  subjects,  had  its 
statesmen  been  aware  of  this,  and  capable  of  acquiescing  in 
this  conclusion,  at  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  had  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and,  as  dictator  for  life,  was  bent  on  or- 
ganizing as  a  monarchy  the  Empire  which  he  had  conquered. 
Their   ignorance  of  this   fact   led  to   the   long   subsequent 
struggle,  but  did  not  change  the  ultimate  result.     Looked  at 
strictly  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  the  Empire  was  then 
I  conceive  a  gain  ;  and  the  common  language  which  contrasts 
despotism  and  liberty,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Tacitus,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us.      All  political  questions  must 
be  judged  by  a  relative  standard,  and  relatively  to  the  wants 
and  the  actual  state  of  Rome  there  was  an  imperious  demand 
for  a  monarchical  settlement. 
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The  Roman  Empire  again,  as  an  organic  whole,  distinct 
from  the  system  of  independent  nationalities  which  it  super- 
seded by  incorporating  them,  finds  its  justification  equally  in 
the  proved  incapacity  of  those  independent  nationalities, 
whether  within  their  own  separate  sphere  or  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  one  another,  to  combine  for  any  harmonious 
action.  War,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  the  normal  state 
of  the  ancient  world ;  it  was,  that  is,  the  state  that  was 
conceived  to  exist  between  nations,  unless  there  were  special 
stipulations  to  the  contrary.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  any 
dominant  and  controlling  power,  strife  and  bloodshed  ex- 
hausted the  energies  of  the  human  race,  interfering  with 
all  higher  objects,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  look  on 
any  of  the  results  of  civilization  already  gained  as  secure. 
For  it  was  not  merely  that  the  separate  units  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  its  then  extent,  tore  and  wasted  each  other's 
strength  in  endless  and  fruitless  conflicts,  but  all  this  was 
done  in  presence  of  enemies  ever  ready  to  attack  the  ex- 
hausted combatants,  ever  eager  to  treat  both  as  their  lawful 
prey.  So,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  earliest  times, 
as  each  state  had  risen  to  power,  it  had  aimed  at  more  than 
guaranteeing  its  own  existence :  it  had  aimed  at  absorbing 
others,  and  so  forming  an  empire  state  which  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  civilized  world,  and  the  head  of  which 
should  uphold  civilization  against  barbarism.  Such  is  the 
better  side  of  the  various  attempts  at  universal  empire.  But 
those  attempts  had  been  unsuccessful.  Persia  and  Athens 
had  failed,  and  no  other  state  of  purely  Greek  origin  had 
been  able  to  replace  Athens  with  success.  Macedon,  the 
heir  of  Greece,  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  organizing  the 
oriental  world,  but  had  been  unequal  to  more.  The  task 
had  devolved  on  Rome.  The  victory  at  Numantia  marks 
the  point  at  which  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
this  task,  so  far  as  conquest  was  concerned ;  the  point  at 
which  its  external  action  becomes  of  subordinate  interest, 
and  the  questions  that  agitated  it  within  assume  the  most 
prominent  position.  But  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  securing 
and  organizing  the  conquests  made,  the  senate  of  Rome  was 
found  as  incompetent  as  it  proved  in  relation  to  internal 
affairs.    Exclusively  Roman,  it  looked  on  the  world  prostrate 
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at  its  feet  as  a  legitimate  prey,  which  it  might  misgovern 
and  plunder  at  discretion.  Julius  Caesar  formed  a  different 
conception  of  the  position  and  consequent  duty  of  his  country. 
With  the  truest  policy,  not  the  less  beneficial  to  the  Roman 
world  because  it  furthered  his  own  supremacy,  he  first  added 
materially  to  the  security  of  that  world  by  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  the  home  of  the  most  inveterate  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  Rome.  He  then,  with  the  army  he  had  formed  in 
Gaul,  seized  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  and  set  himself 
deliberately  to  the  task  of  extending,  so  far  as  was  required, 
and  of  securing  and  organizing  within  the  limits  attained, 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  labour  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  but  resumed  by  his  successor.  So,  with  reference  to 
the  past,  not  merely  from  the  Roman,  but  from  the  widest 
point  of  view  attainable,  do  we  find  a  justification  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  with  reference  to  the  future  we  find  the 
same  in  the  success  which  attended  it,  in  the  cheerful 
obedience  rendered  to  it  by  its  subjects  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  in  the  contented,  nay  proud,  acquiescence  of  all  the 
nations  that  formed  the  civilized  world  in  their  incorporation 
into  the  Roman  name. 

But  this  is  a  point  which,  as  interwoven  with  all  the 
subsequent  history,  \vill  from  time  to  time  recur.  I  pass 
from  it  therefore  at  present,  and  from  these  preliminary 
remarks,  to  state  the  divisions  which  I  propose  to  adopt,  the 
period  which  each  lecture  will  comprise. 

The  first  will  carry  the  history  down  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus,  the  point  rightly  chosen  by  Gibbon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  decline  and  fall.  In  the  200  years 
which  compose  this  period,  we  have  the  settlement  and 
mature  strength  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  other  parallel 
series  of  events  to  distract  our  attention  from  its  political 
and  social  condition.  There  are  no  indications  of  ap- 
proaching decline  of  a  nature  to  excite  grave  apprehension. 
If  you  would  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  successful  action 
of  Rome  upon  the  world,  it  is  here  that  you  must  in  the  main 

look  for  your  materials. 

The  second  lecture,  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Commodus,  will  end  with  the  final  victory  of  Constantine 
over  Licinius,  when  the  imperial  power  divided  by  Diocletian 
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was  again  concentrated  in  one  hand  (a.d.  324,  A.u.c.  1078). 
This  second  period  is  shorter,  144  years,  but  more  full  of 
incident,  and  with  less  of  unity. 

The  third  lecture  will  extend  from  the  reunion  of  the 
empire  under  Constantine  to  its  final  division  under  the  sons 
of  Theodosius  (a.d.  395,  a.u.c.  1149),  71  years. 

The  fourth  will  embrace  the  remaining  81  years,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  the  successive 
occupation  by  the  barbarians  of  its  several  provinces.  It  is 
the  fall  of  that  which  in  strict  accuracy  is  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Latin,  the  European  portion  of  the  monarchy 
consolidated  under  Augustus,     (a.d.  476,  a.u.c.  1230.) 

Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  known  to  the  history  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world  by  the  title  he  assumed  later  of 
Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  his 
rival,  the  world's  great  triumvir,  Mark  Antony,  stood  sole 
master  of  the  civilised  world.  The  favourite,  the  grand- 
nephew,  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  the  heir  of 
his  policy,  the  traditional  head,  consequently,  of  the  popular 
party,  he  had,  in  the  then  state  of  political  affairs,  nothing 
to  dread  but  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  uncle.  But  there  was  a  material  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  two  statesmen  in  this  respect.  The 
conspiracy  formed  against  Caesar  had  been  formed  by  the 
leaders  of  a  great  party,  invoking  the  specious  names  of 
liberty  and  the  republic,  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
But  even  the  most  fanatical  of  the  senatorial  party  must 
have  recognised  in  the  events  that  followed  on  the  murder 
of  the  dictator,  in  the  immediate  helplessness  of  the  con- 
spirators, in  their  final  defeat,  and  in  the  total  extinction 
of  the  hopes  that  had  been  held  out,  the  wasteful  folly  of 
their  act,  the  utter  inutility  of  any  attempt  at  imitation. 
Here  and  there  might  be  found  one  perverse  enough  not 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  events,  but  the  party  of  which 
the  conspirators  were  the  leaders  could  not  but  have 
acquiesced  in  it,  even  if  no  proscription  such  as  that  of  the 
second  triumvirate  had  wasted  its  ranks.  So,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  Augustus  might  resume  the  interrupted  work. 
If  his  genius  was  inferior,  his  conception  poorer  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  in  compensation  for  this  inferiority  the 

XX 
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necessity  for  the  work  was  more  manifest,  and  the  readiness 
to  accept  him  in  Rome,  if  not  in  the  provinces,  incalculably 
greater. 

In  his  early  years,  Augustus  had  been  constantly  in  the 
society  of  Julius.  The  dictator  had  unquestionably  looked 
on  him  as  his  successor,  as  the  man  to  whom  he  should 
hand  over,  to  govern  in  peaceful  and  unchallenged  supremacy, 
the  fabric  of  empire  which  his  genius  had  conceived,  and 
his  own  hand  should  have  fashioned.  He  had  taken  him 
with  him  on  his  later  expeditions,  and  the  active  and 
sagacious  mind  of  the  boy  could  not  fail  to  reap  much  from 
such  converse.  Though  probably  as  yet  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing in  their  fulness  the  mature  conceptions  of  the  ripe 
statesman  with  whom  he  lived,  it  must  yet  have  received 
many  seeds,  and  the  outlines  of  the  plans  to  which  he 
listened  were  filled  up  as  he  himself  advanced  in  years  and 
experience. 

Since  the  time  when,  on  the  death  of  his  adopted  father, 
he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  his  name 
and  fortune,  to  avenge  his  murder,  and  doubtless  with  the 
ulterior  hope  of  asserting  for  himself  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  dictator,  since  that  time  till  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Antonius,  fourteen  years  had  elapsed.  They  had  been 
years  of  struggle,  of  dissimulation,  and  of  danger.  But  they 
had  also  necessitated  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  of  the 
statesman  and  the  governor,  and  at  their  close  both  those 
capacities  were  developed  in  Augustus  to  a  very  high  degree. 
By  birth  then  he  had  been  destined  for  the  task,  his  early 
education  and  connexion  had  been  calculated  to  iit  him  for 
it,  his  position  and  circumstances  had  consummated  these 
advantages,  and  with  the  coolest  and  maturest  judgment  he 
could  estimate  its  difficulties,  appreciate  the  elements  of  his 
power,  and  the  guarantees  of  his  success.  In  the  years 
which,  after  his  final  success  in  Egypt,  he  passed  in  the 
East,  he  had  leisure,  whilst  he  settled  the  affairs  of  that 
portion  of  his  Empire,  calmly  to  review  his  position  and  the 
labours  it  involved.  His  task  was  twofold.  He  had  to 
consolidate  the  Empire,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  attacks  from 
without.  He  had  to  organize  its  whole  internal  administra- 
tion, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.     We  shall  see  later 
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• 
what  that  term  involves.     For  the  present  we  shall  direct 

our  attention  to  the  first  point. 

I  need  not  here  enumerate  the  various  provinces  which 
the  senate  of  Rome  had,  by  its  constant  policy  of  aggression, 
added  to  its  dominion  of  Italy.    In  former  lectures,  you  have 
had  placed  before  you  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  under 
the  Republic  up  to  the  last  great  addition  made — that  of  Gaul 
by  Cajsar.     Augustus  himself,  before  Actium,  as  governor  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Empire,  had  made  some  not  unim-  ' 
portant  conquests.     He  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Salassi, 
a  warlike  Alpine  tribe,  and  annexed  to  the  Empire  the  large 
district  that  lies  between  the  Save  and  Epirus,  Pannonia  and 
Dalmatia.      At  the  period  at  which   these   lectures   begin, 
whilst  there  remained  to  the  eye  of  the  Roman  statesman  no 
very  formidable  power — none,  for  instance,  that  could  at  all 
compare  in  importance  with  that  of  Gaul  before  its  conquest 
— still  there  was  left  much  to  be  done  by  one  who  would 
complete  the  work  of  the  Republic,  carry  out  the  traditional 
policy  of  Rome,  and  do  her  appointed  work  of  incorporating 
in  one  great  body  all  the  nations  that  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  such  incorporation. 

To  whatever  frontier  of  the  Empire  Augustus  looked,  he 
was  sensible  of  incompleteness.  The  relations  of  Rome  with 
Parthia,  the  only  other  great  monarchy  then  existing,  were 
not  such  as  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  language  of  a  Roman 
historian,  "  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  the  one  by  the 
loss  of  Crassus,  the  other  by  the  defeat  of  Pacorus,  the  great 
victory  of  Ventidius,  had  had  sufficient  evidence  of  each 
other's  power.  With  feelings  of  mutual  respect,  they  had 
placed  their  intercourse  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  Antonius 
himself  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Parthian  king."  But, 
unfortunately  for  Rome,  Antonius  had  not  persevered  in  this 
wise  policy ;  and  though  Augustus,  after  Actium,  was  ac- 
cepted as  arbiter  by  the  Parthians  and  was  throughout 
treated  with  high  respect  by  their  monarch,  still  the  two 
empires  were  never,  as  consistently  as  they  should  have 
been,  firm  allies — the  position  dictated,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  by  the  mutual  interest  of  two  states,  neither  of 
which  could  hope  to  conquer  the  other.  More  especially 
was  it  the   interest   of  Rome,   whose  other  frontiers   were 
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• 
so  liable   to   constant   attacks.     For  the  present,  however, 

Augustus  re-arranged,  on  a  friendly  footing,  the  relations  of 
Rome  with  its  eastern  rival.  He  reduced  Egypt  to  a  Roman 
province,  but  jealously  guarded  it  by  restrictions,  so  as  to 
keep  its  administration  in  the  closest  possible  connexion  with 
himself.  He  confirmed  Herod  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  settled 
the  affairs  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  conceived 
the  plan  of  conquering  Arabia,  and  so  rounding  off  the  south- 
eastern possessions  of  Rome.  But  his  generals  were  unable 
to  affect  this  conquest.  Lastly,  by  the  incorporation,  on 
various  terms,  of  the  states  that  occupied  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  completion,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
of  the  Roman  dominion  eastwards  was  accomplished.  Of 
the  other  frontiers,  Africa  as  the  easiest  and,  from  its 
natural  circumstances,  the  least  important,  may  be  at  once 
noticed.  The  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  that 
lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  that  sea 
and  the  Great  Desert,  occupied  by  various  barbarian  tribes, 
was  included  in  a  great  measure  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  and  formed  into  distinct  provinces  and  dependent 
kingdoms.  From  that  quarter,  since  Carthage  fell,  Rome 
never  had  been  seriously  threatened ;  nor  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  there  any  danger 
from  the  native  African  tribes,  though  there  were,  from  time 
to  time,  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  arms  against 
the  border  populations  of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Desert. 

But  whilst  Augustus  might  turn  with  a  feeling  of  security 
from  the  east  and  south,  he  could  have  no  such  feeling  when 
his  eye  surveyed  the  other  frontiers  of  his  Empire.  They 
yet  demanded  unceasing  vigilance  and  great  efforts ;  there, 
far  more  than  elsewhere,  was  the  work  of  conquest  not 
merely  incomplete,  but  threatened  with  danger.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  chain  of  the  Alps  has  been  no 
real  protection  to  Italy ;  that  in  all  periods  of  her  history  that 
barrier  has  been  easily  forced.  Whether  for  conquest  or 
defence,  whether  it  be  Augustus  or  Napoleon,  no  one  can 
trust  to  it  as  a  safeguard.  The  policy  of  Augustus  was 
directed  first  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  all  the  Alpine 
tribes,  and  so  to  the  obtaining  complete  hold  of  the  chain 
itself;  secondly,  to  the  carrying  forward  the  Roman  frontier 
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to  the  line  of  the  Danube,  along  the  whole  course  of  that 
river  parallel  to  Italy.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  aimed  at 
making  the  eastern  or  lower  Danube  his  frontier  in  that 
quarter,  and  with  this  view  his  stepson,  Tiberius,  wielding 
the  full  force  of  the  Empire,  in  a  long  and  difficult  war, 
carried  the  Roman  sway  far  down  its  banks,  among  those 
Illyrian  and  Sarmatian  tribes  who  are  described  as  so  bar- 
barous that  they  did  not  understand  what  peace  meant. 
There  remained  as  a  subject  for  anxiety  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.  Here  again  the  Empire  assumed  the  aggressive. 
The  line  of  garrisons  and  forts  established  on  the  Danube 
found  a  parallel  in  similar  lines  along  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse, 
Elbe,  and  the  Weser.  But  here  alone  the  proverbial  for- 
tune of  Augustus  failed  him.  The  defeat  of  Varus  and  the 
loss  of  three  legions  so  alarmed  him  that  he  gave  up  all 
thought  of  conquest,  iell  back  on  the  Rhine  as  his  frontier, 
and  left  it  as. a  maxim  of  policy  to  his  successors  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  pass  beyond  it,  nor  undertake  to 
reduce  Germany. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  reference  to  the 
frontier  nations — such  the  measure  of  his  success.  He  left, 
as  you  may  observe,  four  sources  of  danger:  one  which 
former  experience  enabled  the  Romans  to  estimate — viz.,  the 
Parthian  monarchy ;  three  others,  Arabia,  Germany,  and 
Scythia,  which  they  could  not  have  adequate  grounds  for 
correctly  appreciating.  But  the  comparative  barbarism  and 
disorganization  of  all  these  nations  might  justify  the  Roman 
statesmen  of  that  time  in  throwing  aside  any  apprehensions 
of  danger  from  them,  and  in  looking  on  the  vast  territories 
actually  included  within  the  limits  already  attained,  both  as 
secure  from  without  and  as  amply  sufficient  to  employ  all 
their  energies  within.  Still,  whilst  we  allow  this  justifica- 
tion, we  may,  I  think,  question  the  wisdom  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Augustus,  to  remain  for  the  future  on  the 
defensive.  I  name  the  point  here,  but  reserve  it  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  later  opportunity,  when  speaking  of  Trajan. 

There  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  setting 
aside  occasional  disturbances,  one  enemy  to  subdue,  not  of 
sufficient  power  to  be  dangerous,  but  troublesome  from  its 
obstinate  bravery.    This  was  the  Cantabrian  race,  the  moun- 
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tain  tribes  of  the  north  of  Spain.  This  race  subdued,  the 
language  of  the  Roman  historians  is  justified,  that  every- 
where there  was  peace,  either  the  peace  of  good  order  within, 
or  the  peace  of  definite  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Never 
hitherto  had  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  been  so  felt 
and  acknowledged.  From  all  neighbouring,  and  from  many 
distant  nations,  there  came  embassies  to  invite  the  arbitration 
or  to  pay  respect  to  the  greatness  of  Augustus.  No  outward 
impediment  existed  to  the  performance  of  the  second  part  of 
his  task,  the  internal  organization  of  his  vast  dominions. 

This  was  the  harder  part  of  that  task,  and  for  its  accom- 
plishment he  inherited  less  from  the  republic  than  he  did  for 
the  former.  I  have  been  treating  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire  and  of  its  neighbour  kingdoms.  Take  those  same 
frontiers,  and  look  from  them  inwards,  not  outwards.  Let 
your  eye  range  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates,  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  trace  the  countries  included  within  those  limits,  the 
countries  grouped  around  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Think 
what  discordant  elements  they  offered  to  the  plastic  touch  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  You  have  Egypt,  with  its  indigenous 
civilization,  the  earliest  in  the  records  of  history,  with  its 
imported  Greek  civilization,  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  You  have 
the  wild  tribes  bordering  on  the  Libyan  desert,  in  the  highest 
degree  unsusceptible  of  culture  and  discipline.  There  is  the 
Spanish  nation  with  its  apparently  indomitable  powers  of 
resistance.  In  Gaul  there  are  the  Celtic  tribes  lately 
subdued,  but  by  no  means  as  yet  fashioned  to  the  yoke, 
nourishing  warm  aspirations  for  national  independence,  and 
encouraged  in  them  by  the  tenacious  superstition  of  the 
Druid  priesthood.  There  are  the  complex  races  of  Italy 
itself.  There  are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps ;  the  tribes, 
German  or  Scythian,  bordering  on  the  Danube;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Thrace.  So  far  for  the  western  world  and  its 
elements.  Side  by  side  with  them,  and  presenting  no  less 
difficulty,  lie  Greece  and  the  eastern  world,  the  dominion  of 
Alexander,  the  home  of  the  actual  civilization  of  Rome,  the 
source  whence  it  drew  its  literature  and  its  religion.  But 
this  Greco-Macedonian  constituent  is  not  in  itself  homo- 
geneous.    It  is  but   the   surface  that   is   Greek,  except  in 
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Greece  Proper.  In  Asia  Minor  we  find  the  Gaul,  fhe 
Thracian,  the  Isaurian ;  in  Syria  there  is  an  incongruous 
blending  of  Syrian  and  Greek,  the  effeminate  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  one  with  the  language  and  cultivation  of  the 
other.  There  are  besides  these  the  remnants  of  Phoenician 
civilization.  And,  last  and  most  intractable  of  all,  there  is 
the  Jew,  brooding  over  his  political  degradation,  anticipating 
the  early  advent  of  a  deliverer,  and  cherishing  wide  schemes 
of  grandeur  and  empire.  Before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Augustus  had  been  familiar  with  the  west.  It  was  to  acquire 
a  similar  familiarity  with  the  east  that  we  may  conceive  him 
to  have  stayed  so  long  there,  after  his  triumphant  occupation 
of  Egypt.  However  this  may  be,  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  nations  and  separate  civilizations  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  work. 

The  idea,  the  predominant  idea,  that  guided  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  even  the  unworthiest  of  them,  had  been  con- 
ceived and  matured  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  had  been 
floating,  in  a  shape  more  or  less  definite,  before  the  minds  of 
others.  As  Alexander  had  wished  to  reduce  his  vast  empire, 
with  its  two  elements,  Greek  and  Oriental,  to  unity,  so 
would  the  Roman  emperors  proceed  with  their  still  more 
vast  and  more  complex  dominions.  A  unity  of  administra- 
tion, unity  of  law,  unity  in  point  of  political  rights,  unity  of 
language,  unity  of  religion,  unity  in  the  true  sense,  not  the 
extirpation,  but  the  harmonizing  of  differences — such,  more 
or  less  consciously,  was  the  object  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. It  is  its  peculiar  glory  to  have  succeeded  in  this 
object  more  than  any  previous  or  succeeding  government. 
But  in  the  realization  of  this  object  there  was  no  room  for 
hurry  or  impatience.  Much  must  be  left  to  time  and  the 
gradual  progress  of  events  and  of  thought.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  in  many  points  the  leading  idea  would  not 
be  fully  appreciated  by  all  equally.  I  have  little  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  it  was  far 
more  pregnant  than  in  that  of  Augustus.  The  latter  was 
more  cautious,  also  more  exclusively  Roman,  while  from  a 
very  early  period  Julius  Caisar  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
different  nationalities  and  races,  which  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces groaned  under  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  senatorial 
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government.  So  without  for  a  moment  saying  that  all  the 
objects  mentioned  above — in  other  words,  that  the  idea  of 
unity  in  its  full  logical  consequences — was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Augustus  or  any  other  statesman  of  Rome,  we  may 
yet  say  that  it  guided  their  steps  and  controlled  their  actions 
to  its  progressive  attainment.  Whilst  Augustus,  for  in- 
stance, may  have  aimed  principally  at  that  which  was  then 
most  needed,  administrative  unity,  Claudius  advanced  further, 
and  aimed  at  unity  of  political  rights. 

On  the  details  of  the  imperial  administration  I  need  not 
enter,  neither  need  I  on  those  of  the  military  organization  of 
the  Empire.  Twenty-five  legions  secured  internal  quiet,  and 
peace  on  the  frontier.  His  own  personal  safety  and  the  quiet 
of  Rome  were  guaranteed  by  a  select  body  of  troops,  an 
imperial  and  municipal  guard.  In  name  and  outward  show 
only  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic,  he  skilfully  concentrated 
in  his  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  military,  civil,  and 
religious;  and  the  genuine  Roman  meaning  of  the  word 
''prince"  rapidly  merged  in  its  more  modern  acceptation. 
Nominally,  he  governed  only  the  frontier  provinces ;  in 
reality,  he  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government  through- 
out all  the  provinces.  The  change  was  most  acceptable. 
It  was  not  only  the  flatterers  of  his  court  that  spoke  of  him 
as  a  god  upon  earth ;  in  full  sincerity  the  provincials  wor- 
shipped him  as  such.  To  them  the  imperial  government, 
with  its  peace  and  regular  order,  was  as  the  government  of 
a  beneficent  Providence,  and  they  gratefully  erected  temples 
to  its  organ. 

The  character  of  Augustus  has  been  variously  handled  by 
writers  from  Tacitus  downwards,  and  there  is  ample  material 
for  various  judgments.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  deserves  a  more  favourable  judgment  than  that 
commonly  passed  on  him.  A  statesman  of  comprehensive 
view  and  high  ability,  he  seems  to  me  one  of  those  on  whom 
power  exercises  a  beneficial  effect,  who,  unscrupulous  in 
their  means  of  seizing  it,  find  that,  when  seized,  it  is  not  to 
be  exercised  solely  for  themselves,  but  allow  its  responsibi- 
lities to  mature  and  soften  their  character;  who  find  their 
interest  and  their  glory  rather  in  the  welfare  of  their  subjects 
than  in  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions  or  caprice. 
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I  said  just  now  that  Augustus  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  manner  in  which 
he  did  this  has  often  been  described  and  I  need  not  enter  on 
it  here.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  must 
touch.  The  institution  of  the  censorship,  with  whatever  of 
moral  influence  there  attached  to  it,  was  perpetuated  under 
a  new  name,  and  by  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus  he  also  wielded  whatever  religious  influence  the 
state  religion  of  Rome  allowed.  That  religion  had  at  all 
times  been  profoundly  political,  an  engine  of  government 
rather  than  of  religion.  The  spiritual  element,  that  is,  had 
always  been  kept  in  the  background,  or  rather  it  had  been 
merged  in  the  temporal.  And  with  the  temporal  power  so 
intensified  and  concentrated  as  it  had  now  become,  this 
uniting  with  it  what  little  spiritual  power  there  was  left  is  a 
consideration  of  serious  importance,  especially  in  these  two 
aspects  :  that  it  diminished  the  possibility  of  establishing  any 
wholesome  check  on  the  misuse  of  that  temporal  power,  and 
that  by  identifying  the  emperor  with  the  religious  system  it 
made  it  almost  inevitable  that  any  reform  of  that  religious 
system,  or  the  substitution  of  any  new  one,  would  find  in  him 
an  uncompromising  opponent.  The  consequences  of  this 
will  attract  our  attention  more  in  the  sequel.  I  may  add 
that  so  entirely  was  the  character  of  the  Roman  religion 
political  that  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperors,  the  paying 
them  divine  honours,  whether  in  life  or  after  their  death, 
was  but  natural.  The  Romans  had  ever  worshipped  more 
than  any  other  god  the  majesty  and  fortune  of  Rome.  It 
was  then  I  say  but  natural  that  the  emperor,  the  living 
personification  of  that  majesty  and  that  fortune,  should 
receive  the  honours  paid  to  the  ideas  which  he  embodied. 

Passing  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  his  power,  it 
should  not  escape  us,  that  in  civil  matters  Augustus  him- 
self and  his  successors  clung  with  peculiar  tenacity  to  the 
tribunitian  power.  On  this  again  I  would  say  a  few  words. 
For  at  first  sight  it  seems  an  anomaly  in  their  position,  one 
of  those  fictions  of  government  which  we  who  pride  our- 
selves on  a  constitutional  government  think  so  natural,  but 
which  would  strike  observers  as  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
system  so  real  and  direct  as  the  Roman  Empire.     But  we 
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must  remember  that  the  position  of  the  Caesars  was  that  of 
champions  and  representatives  of  the  democracy  of  Rome. 
Political  writers  have  seen  that  a  democracy  cannot  compete 
permanently  with  an  oligarchy,  from  the  superior  i>ower  of 
organization  inherent  in  the  latter.     The  democratical  party 
at  Rome  had  seen  this  and  had  chosen  leaders  who  should 
place  themselves  at  its  head,  give  unity  to  its  plans,  and 
by  the  superior  vigour  of  execution  inherent  in  monocratic 
power  compensate  for  this  its  own  inferiority.      It  had  first 
put  forward  the  Gracchi,  and  had  from  its  want  of  organ- 
ization and  misconception  of  their  situation  seen  them  fall 
victims  to  their  championship.     It  had  then  fixed  with  great 
sagacity  on  Marius,  with  his  admirable  military  talents,  as 
the  successor  of  the  Gracchi ;   but  the  youth    and  fortune 
of  Sulla  had  enabled  him  to  crush  the  party  of  his  rival. 
Julius  Caesar  was  its  third   great  leader,   and    with    undc- 
viating  steadiness  the  popular  instinct  bore  him  forward  to 
absolute  power.   That  instinct  taught  the  people  that  a  great 
military  chief  who  could  guarantee  order  and   secure  them 
against  their  own  want  of  combination  was  the  ruler  under 
whom  they^were  most  likely  to  realize  their  objects,  to  attain 
security  from   oligarchical   misgovernment,   and    admission 
when   capable   to    participation    in    political    power.       The 
Caesars  then  inherited  all  the  traditions  of  this  party.     With 
the  Gracchi,  they  represented  the  cause  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  Optimates ;  with 
Marius,  and  more  consistently  than  Marius,  they  represented 
the  parties  just  mentioned   and  the  cause  of   the   Italians 
against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Rome.     And  advancing 
still  further,  they  represented  more  and  more,  as  their  power 
became  more  and  more  settled,  the  interests  of  the  provinces 
and  dependent  states  as  against  Roman  or   rather  Italian 
domination. 

Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  allow  that  they  were  worthy  of 
their  high  position,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors, 
speaking  with  the  generality  necessary  in  such  lectures, 
the  trust  reposed  was  not  abused.  Vigorous  asserters  and 
guardians  of  order,  they  never  on  the  other  side  forgot  the 
peculiarity  of  their  mission  as  chiefs  and  protectors  of  the 
many.     They  were  the  tribunes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  of 
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the  Roman  plebs,  with  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  misgovemment 
and  oppression  which  they  never  failed  to  exercise,  not 
merely  within  the  walls  of  Rome  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  vast  dominions.  No  petty,  no  oligarchical  interests 
found  favour  in  their  eyes.  Under  their  fostering  care  law 
became  not  Roman  but  human,  the  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  all  allowed,  not  of  those  sanctioned  by 
one  peculiar  social  system.  Whatever  had  been  harsh  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wife,  the  child,  the  slave ;  whatever  in- 
equality existed  between  Roman  and  provincial ;  all  such 
harshness,  all  such  inequality,  it  was  their  duty,  a  duty 
acknowledged  by  them  and  performed,  to  mitigate  and 
remove.  They  absorbed  it  is  true  all  power,  and  in  so  doing 
they  necessarily  introduced  a  weakness  into  the  system ;  but 
the  power  absorbed  was  wielded  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
not  of  one  narrow  municipality.  They  were  in  short  what 
rulers  ought  to  be  and  have  so  seldom  been,  a  terror,  not  to 
good  works  but  to  the  evil ;  they  bore  not  the  sword  of 
justice  in  vain ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul  as  to  submission  is  quoted  in  favour  of 
unconditional  submission  to  constituted  authority,  even  when 
in  the  hands  of  a  Nero,  it  is  really  in  substance  misquoted ; 
for  that,  as  compared  with  all  previous  governments,  such 
as  the  later  experience  of  nations  had  witnessed,  the  govern- 
ment even  of  a  Nero,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  was  a  positive 
gain.  Wisely  then  did  Augustus  cling  to  the  tribunitian 
power,  rightly  did  he  estimate  it  as  the  very  keystone  of  his 
position,  for  he  was  prepared  to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
tribune,  not  restricting  but  enlarging  its  obligations ;  and 
neither  for  himself  nor  his  successors  to  derogate  in  any  way 
from  the  associations  which  the  new  or  the  old  citizens  of 
Rome  might  attach  to  that  venerated  name,  in  earlier  times 
the  instrument  by  which  they  had  won  their  liberties,  in 
later  the  sanction  of  their  emperor's  responsibility. 

I  may  seem  to  have  been  dwelling  too  long  on  the  reign 
of  the  first  Roman  emperor,  yet  if  we  rightly  master  his 
position  and  the  policy  then  initiated,  it  will  throw  great 
light  on  the  succeeding  period.  The  immediate  successor 
of  Augustus  is  one  whose  character  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  variously  judged.     Roman  writers  may  differ,  but 
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the  panegyric  of  Velleius  Paterculus  has  not,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity,  been  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  picture 
drawn  by  Tacitus.  And  with  few  dissentient  voices,  Tiberius 
has  been  the  object  of  reprobation.  Criticising  the  remark 
of  Napoleon,  Niebuhr  has  justly  pointed  out,  what  in  fact  is 
clear  from  Tacitus,  that  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
Tiberius  was  very  different.  But  it  is  the  horrors  of  the 
sojourn  at  Capreaj  that  have  coloured  for  posterity  his  whole 
life,  not  without  injustice  as  I  think.  A  minute  analysis, 
however,  of  his  character  and  actions,  which  should  appor- 
tion duly  praise  and  blame,  and  should  show  where  his 
circumstances  palliated  his  conduct,  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Of  one  thing  I  am  clear,  that  he  who  places  himself 
before  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  marks  its  truly 
imperial  proportions,  will  feel  at  once,  that  he  whom  it 
represents  could  be  no  weak  character  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
that  he  must  have  been  in  ability  eminent  amongst  mankind, 
a  great  and  wise  governor,  if  his  lot  allowed  it ;  but  if  he 
turned  to  evil,  whether  cruelty  or  lust,  no  scruples  would  be 
likely  to  check  him.  The  singular  fact  of  his  life  is  that  in 
a  measure  he  combined  both.  As  emperor  of  Rome  or 
rather  of  the  Roman  world,  he  presided  over  the  republic 
with  a  high  and  grave  moderation.  It  was  the  part  of  a 
good  shepherd,  he  said,  to  shear,  not  to  skin  his  sheep. 
And  the  provinces  of  Rome,  which  had  enjoyed  the  rule  of 
Augustus,  found  equal  satisfaction  in  that  of  Tiberius,  and 
repaid  him  with  equal  gratitude. 

He  was  fifty-six  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  age 
and  disposition  alike  inclined  him  to  accept  the  maxim  of 
Augustus,  and  not  to  carry  forward  the  limits  of  his  empire. 
Within  those  limits  he  made  but  few  changes.  Such  as 
they  were,  they  were  all  in  the  right  direction.  Cappadocia 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  many  of  the  kings  who  had 
been  suffered  to  exist  in  a  state  of  half  independence,  were 
artfully  induced  to  visit  Rome,  and  detained  at  the  imperial 
court.  Their  dominions,  of  course,  in  their  absence,  were 
governed  more  thoroughly  on  the  imperial  system.  The 
aim  of  his  internal  administration  was  in  the  provinces  to 
continue  the  system  of  Augustus,  and  by  quiet  and  wise 
economy,  at  once  to  husband  their  resources  and  to  foster 
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their  growing  union  ;  whilst  at  Rome  he  strengthened  his 
position  by  the  concentration  of  his  Praetorian  guard,  and 
by  crushing  all  that  was  independent  in  the  senate,  every 
element  of  resistance  which  a  long  peace  and  constant  for- 
getfulness  of  the  evils  of  civil  war  might  have  nurtured.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  exalt  in  other  respects  the 
senate,  and,  under  cover  of  its  ancient  name,  to  mask  to  the 
Roman  world  the  Imperial  despotism.  The  position  of  the 
Caesars  was  essentially  hostile  to  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
with  relentless  cruelty  Tiberius  carried  on  the  war  against 
any  remnant  of  it,  or  any  revival  of  its  spirit.  But  the 
position  of  the  Gaesars,  in  the  space  now  under  review,  also 
led  them  to  wish  for  a  permanent  and  influential  council  of 
state ;  the  representative,  not  of  the  Roman  patricians  with 
their  associations  in  the  past,  but  the  representative  of  the 
merit,  Italian  or  provincial,  which  could  act  in  frank  alliance 
with  the  new  system.  Their  senate,  in  a  word,  should  be 
not  the  senate  of  Rome,  but  the  senate  or  council  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  is  the  part  of  the  Imperial  organization 
which  is  most  definitely  connected  with  the  name  of  Tiberius. 
The  reigns  of  his  three  successors  offer  but  isolated  points 
of  interest.  To  talk  of  the  policy  of  a  madman  like  Caligula 
would  be  absurd,  yet  the  blind  expression  of  his  ferocious 
hatred  for  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  is  not  entirely 
without  meaning.  It  was  the  exaggeration  of  that  side  of 
the  Imperial  policy  which  marked  them  out  as  representa- 
tives of  their  empire,  as  distinct  from  the  exclusively  Roman 
element,  an  idea  we  shall  find  recurring  in  later  emperors. 
Claudius  has  been  generally  looked  on  as  an  idiot  or  nearly 
so  ;  yet  there  are  facts  incompatible  with  this  view.  Mau- 
ritania, Britain,  and  Thrace  were  added  to  the  Empire  in  his 
reign,  the  former  completely,  the  latter  only  partially.  This 
of  itself  would  say  little  for  him,  but  his  thoughtful  and 
tender  care  for  the  provinces  deserves  high  commendation, 
and  his  policy  in  opening  the  senate  to  the  nobles  of  part  of 
Gaul,  running  counter  as  it  did  to  the  prejudices  of  that 
body,  was  extremely  wise.  The  speech  in  which  he 
advocated  the  measure  is  a  very  statesmanlike  production. 
He  was  himself  born  in  Gaul,  and  his  sympathies  were 
therefore  the  more  active  in   her  behalf.     Generally  it  has 
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been  remarked,  that  he  leant  most  to  the  western  portion  of 
his  empire ;  and  he  showed  his  right  appreciation  of  the 
means  adapted  to  secure  its  unity,  by  his  zeal  in  spreading 
the  Latin  language.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  leant  to  the 
eastern,  the  Greek  portion.  There  his  talents,  those  on 
which  he  prided  himself  in  a  singularly  un-Roman  spirit,  so 
that  dying  he  regretted  not  the  emperor,  but  the  artist,  his 
talents  for  music  and  singing  and  the  games,  found  more 
ready  acceptance  than  at  Rome,  where  the  most  degraded 
might  yet  blush  for  the  degradation  of  their  emperor.  There 
in  life  was  the  stronghold  of  his  popularity;  there,  even 
after  death,  he  remained  popular.  The  strength  of  the 
political  position  of  the  Caesars  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  atrocities  of  his  life  and  of  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, domestic  and  public,  could  not  shake  that  i>osition 
during  so  long  a  period.  Such  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
Empire  by  the  nations,  such  their  gratitude  to  the  Caesars 
for  the  new  policy  they  had  inaugurated. 

The  death  of  Nero,  the  last  heir  of  the  Caesarian  house, 
was  followed  by  a  convulsion.  It  was  the  West  that  had 
risen  against  him,  in  the  person  of  the  Aquitanian  Vindex. 
But  it  was  Spain  that  furnished  the  next  emperor,  Servius 
Sulpicius  Galba.  For  the  first  time  a  Roman  emperor  was 
created  in  the  provinces.  It  was  a  new  light  that  broke 
upon  the  legions — it  was  the  divulging  of  a  secret  of  the 
Empire,  that  an  emperor  need  not  necessarily  be  created  at 
Rome.  Galba  was  accepted  by  his  own  small  force  and  by 
the  army  in  Gaul,  but  on  his  murder  by  the  Praetorians  at 
the  instigation  of  Otho,  the  two  powerful  armies  that  guarded 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  frontiers,  the  legions  of  Syria 
and  Germany,  the  strength  of  the  Roman  military  system, 
and  the  protectors  of  the  Roman  state,  declined  to  acquiesce 
in  the  nomination  of  the  household  troops,  and  raised  their 
respective  generals  to  the  supreme  power.  Otho  fell  before 
Vitellius  and  the  German  legions.  Vitellius  in  his  turn  was 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  whose  success  was 
partly  due  to  their  rapidity  of  movement,  partly  to  the 
treachery  of  his  opponents,  partly  also  to  the  superior  weight 
of  his  character,  which  had  long  directed  upon  him  the  public 
attention.      The  result  was  most  fortunate.     The  dark  time 
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of  the  tyrants  past  away,  and  a  cloudless  calm  succeeded. 
There  had  been  a  long  thirty  years  of  misgovernment  and 
waste.  To  this  had  been  added  the  shorter  storm  of  the 
civil  war.  In  Vespasian,  the  Roman  world  found  a  governor 
adequate  to  its  wants;  one  who  has  not  had  full  justice  done 
him.  He  replaced  the  Empire  in  the  position  in  which 
Tiberius  had  left  it,  strong  and  well-ordered,  both  internally 
and  externally;  and  he  did  more  than  Tiberius,  for  by  his 
own  simple  and  pure  life  he  effected  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  public  morals.  Vespasian  threw 
aside  all  recollections  of  old  enmities,  and  was  slow  at  taking 
offence  from  his  friends.  Even  under  considerable  provoca- 
tion, he  contented  himself  with  a  mild  hint  to  Mucianus. 
He  dealt  gently  with  the  agents  of  his  predecessor's  tyranny, 
for  his  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  majority  obey 
with  reluctance,  and  from  fear,  a  tyrant's  mandates  of 
cruelty.  What  was  harder  still,  he  dealt  gently  with  those 
who  conspired  against  himself,  for  they  were  led  to  do 
so,  he  said,  by  ignorance  of  the  burden  and  annoyance  of 
supreme  power.  At  home  and  abroad  his  government  was 
equally  respected.  The  Parthians  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and 
kept  peace.  Palestine,  Cilicia,  and  Comagene  were  added  to 
the  list  of  provinces,  as  were  also  the  hitherto  free  states  of 
Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  Samos.  The  finances  of  the 
Empire  were  restored  by  an  administration  which,  though 
thrifty,  was  not  mean.  The  money  which  he  collected  was 
freely  spent  when  a  worthy  occasion  presented  itself.  The 
senate,  depressed  by  the  contempt  and  thinned  by  the  cruelty 
of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  raised  in  numbers  and 
in  position.  Rome  was  restored,  and  the  cities  throughout 
the  Empire  were  liberally  assisted.  Everywhere  was  felt 
the  hand  of  a  great  ruler,  one  devoted  to  his  task,  bending 
all  his  energies  to  it,  and  making  his  whole  method  of  life 
subservient  to  its  right  performance.  "  Set  me  on  my  feet," 
he  said  to  his  attendants,  when  he  felt  his  death  imminent, 
**an  Emperor  should  leave  the  world  standing." 

Titus  died  too  soon  to  require  any  detailed  notice.  The 
world  had  expected  a  Nero,  but  his  short  reign  was  so 
different  that  his  merits  were  perhaps  exaggerated.  Nero 
even   had   begun  well — so  well   as  to  merit  the  praise  of 
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Trajan.  On  Domitian  I  need  not  dwell.  It  was  a  reign  of 
terror  for  all  that  was  eminent  at  Rome  ;  but  his  cruelty  is 
the  cruelty  of  one  who  lived  in  constant  alarm  himself— not 
the  pure,  wanton,  reckless  cruelty,  the  offspring  of  their 
sense  of  power,  which  had  characterised  Caligula  and  Nero. 
And  his  government  was  marked  by  disasters  abroad,  by 
severe  defeats  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Dacia,  and  by  an 
ignominous  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain  was  com- 
pletely reduced  by  Agricola,  and  there  were  successes  in 
Germany.  Domitian  was  upheld  by  the  dread  of  civil  war 
and  by  the  support  of  the  Praetorian  guards.  He  fell  by 
a  conspiracy  within  his  own  palace,  where  he  had  finally 
become  an  object  of  dread.  Yet  even  of  Domitian  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  a  most  just  administrator  of  justice, 
and  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  learning.  Still, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  all  but  the  Praetorians,  who 
avenged  him  and  could  not  forgive  his  successor,  his  death 
brought  a  feeling  of  great  relief. 

With  Galba  the  empire  had  passed  from    Rome;    with 
Nerva  it  passed  from  Italy.      The  family  of  the  Caesars,  by 
inheritance  or  adoption,  had  expired  with  Nero.      The  twelve 
Caesars,  the  line  of  Italian  emperors,  end  with    Domitian. 
From  the  accession  of  Nerva,  himself  a  Cretan,  the  emperors 
are  provincials.     From  this  point  of  view,  as  marking  this 
transition,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  his  adoption  of  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  not  from  any  connection  with  him,  but  from 
so  happy  a  choice  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  gods,  Nerva  is  remarkable ;   otherwise,  his  short  reign 
might  pass  unnoticed.      As  it  is,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  him  undier  whose  auspices  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
the  human  race. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  127  years  had 
passed,  years  of  peace  unbroken  within,  except  by  one  great 
convulsion,  and  in  which  the  wars  on  the  frontiers  had  been, 
in  the  main,  useful  rather  than  burdensome,  maintaining  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier,  and  making  valuable 
additions  to  the  Empire. 

M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard.  The 
Spanish  race,  so  difficult  to  subdue,  had,  it  would  appear, 
when  subdued,  more  rapidly  than  any  other  assimilated  the 
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civilization  of  its  conquerors.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  Trajan 
was  called  from  the  armies  of  Germany  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  it  stamped 
him  as  its  legitimate  possessor — the  legitimate  successor, 
I  say,  not  of  Augustus,  but  of  the  great  dictator  himself. 
He  reviewed  the  past  history  and  present  position  of  the 
Roman  world ;  and  whilst  he  carried  on,  as  ably  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  their  work  of  organisation  and  unity,  he 
determined,  in  the  interests  of  posterity,  to  set  aside  the 
maxim  of  Augustus,  to  resume  the  policy  of  the  Republic 
and  of  Caesar,  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  by 
extending  them,  to  guard  against  a  danger  both  actual  and 
foreseen  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

One  must  speak  with  all  hesitation  on  such  a  subject,  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  Augustus  was  wrong  in  suffering  the 
defeat  of  Varus  so  entirely  to  paralyse  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  conquest.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  second  Caesar 
should  have  continued  the  work  of  the  first,  and  after  con- 
solidating his  empire  on  all  its  frontiers,  should  have  thrown 
its  united  forces  upon  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula,  and  annexed  it  as  Julius  Caesar  had  annexed  Gaul. 
If  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
civil  wars,  rendered  this  unadvisable  in  his  time  and  in  that 
of  his  successor,  yet  it  should  be  a  subject  of  regret,  I  think, 
that  there  was  this  necessity  for  inaction,  and  the  praise 
generally  accorded  to  the  policy  of  Augustus  should  be  much 
more  limited  than  it  is.  It  may  have  been  prudent  to  yield 
for  a  time,  but  the  object  of  so  yielding  should  have  been  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  strength  for  future  efforts. 

Trajan  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  strength  was  recruited, 
and  the  time  come  for  resuming  the  offensive.  The  majesty 
of  the  Roman  name  had  suffered  under  Domitian,  and  he 
avenged  it ;  but  he  was  not  content  with  simply  avenging  it. 
The  Danube  was  no  longer  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  Dacian  war  he  wrested  from  the  tribes  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river  a  wide  territory,  which  he  formed  into  the 
Roman  province  of  Dacia.  He  meant  this  to  be  a  perma- 
nent addition,  and  he  took  all  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
it,  by  the  formation  of  roads,  by  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
ficent bridge,  by  strong  fortified  camps,  and  by  peopling  it 

YY 
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with  Roman  colonists.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the 
position  of  this  new  colony  will  show  what  was  the  object 
of  Trajan.  It  occupied,  without  going  into  great  accuracy, 
the  district  that  lies  northwards  of  the  Danube  about  as  far 
as  the  Pruth,  and  its  boundaries  on  the  east  and  the  west 
were  respectively  the  Euxine  and  the  Theiss.  It  comprised 
Transylvania  ,the  Banat,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  What 
Trajan  wished  was,  in  a  different  sense  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  that  which  the  Czar  wished  last  year  in  regard 
to  part  of  the  same  country.  It  was  a  material  guarantee. 
But  Trajan  wished  a  guarantee  for  Rome  against  the  bar- 
barian tribes  that  lay  eastward  of  the  Pruth.  He  wished  to 
anticipate  their  attacks,  to  close  up  the  great  road  which 
there  lies  open,  and  by  strongly  guarding  the  pass  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to  protect  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Danube.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that 
in  thus  resuming  the  aggressive  policy,  which  really  after 
all  may  be  termed  as  correctly,  defensive,  Trajan  chose  a 
different  quarter,  the  lower  Danube,  not  the  middle  and 
lower  Rhine,  as  the  scene  of  his  operations.  As  far  as  I 
know,  his  exact  motives  are  left  to  conjecture.  For  it  is 
evident  that  he  might  have  been  content  with  defeating  the 
Dacians,  and  then  have  carried  the  Roman  dominion  on  to 
the  Elbe,  so  anticipating  the  labours  of  Charlemagne.  And 
in  some  respects  this  would  have  been  the  more  systematic 
course.  But  possibly  he  judged  it  wiser  to  accept  the  field 
of  battle  offered  him,  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  by 
another  means.  Whilst  Rome  held  the  great  province  I 
have  described,  Germany  between  it  and  the  Rhine  would 
have  been  made  accessible  on  three  sides — the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west — to  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of 
civilization.  By  multiplying  the  points  of  contact,  Rome 
might  have  attained  as  great  and  quite  as  secure  results  as 
by  a  definite  attempt  at  conquest,  which  would  have  roused 
the  nation  attacked  and  thrown  it  back  on  the  more  bar- 
barous elements  on  its  rear.  As  it  was,  this  new  province 
was  a  formidable  wedge  driven  into  the  mass  of  barbarism, 
separating  its  western  and  less  barbarous  from  the  eastern 
and  more  barbarous  portion.  However  this  may  be, 
Trajan's  success   was  complete,   and   the   language  of  the 
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province  he  annexed,  still,  after  long  centuries,  bears  testi- 
mony to  that  success.  Having  so  far  guaranteed  himself 
towards  Germany  and  Scythia,  he  turned  his  arms  eastward. 
He  renewed  or  commenced  a  state  of  intimacy  with  various 
states  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  as  well  as  with  the 
tribes  on  the  edge  of  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  he  made 
successful  war  on  the  Parthian  and  the  Arabian.  This  was 
not,  I  believe,  from  the  mere  .  love  of  military  glory,  the 
supposition  of  those  who  hardly  estimate  aright  the  con- 
sistent greatness  of  that  imperial  man,  but  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  he  had  annexed  Dacia,  a  far-sighted 
attempt  to  guarantee  Rome  against  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  vast  peninsula  of  Arabia.  And  we,  who  know  that  the 
eastern  half  of  Trajan's  dominions  was  torn  from  his 
successors  by  those  tribes,  may  do  more  justice  than  his 
contemporaries  to  the  accuracy  of  his  vision.  Too  early  for 
his  empire,  he  died  at  Selinus ;  not  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, moderately  gifted  with  the  power  of  expression,  but 
most  richly  endowed  with  the  higher  gifts  of  command,  of 
government,  and  of  administration,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
justest  of  rulers,  one  who  was  ever  seeking  to  perfect  the  law 
where  it  might  be  found  inadequate,  whilst  he  guarded  what 
was  existing  and  adequate, — one  whom  the  senate,  in  this 
respect  the  correct  organ  of  the  general  feeling,  pointed  to  at 
a  later  date  as  the  type  of  a  good  emperor.  He  is  the  second 
of  the  two  heathen  whom  Dante  admits  into  his  Paradise. 
The  successor  of  Trajan  was,  like  Trajan,  a  Spaniard,  but 
if  we  may  trust  our  accounts,  which  throughout  this  period 
are  sadly  meagre,  his  policy  and  his  disposition  were  different, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  it  has  been  thought.  In  the 
Dacian  conquests  of  Trajan  he  acquiesced,  though  reluctantly. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  abandonment  of  that  new 
province  would  be  a  disgraceful  betrayal  of  the  Roman 
citizens  planted  there.  I  could  believe  also  that  his  own 
judgment  sanctioned  the  acquisition,  and  saw  its  value  as  a 
barrier.  The  Eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  he  gave  up.  It 
was  his  judgment  that  in  this  respect  Augustus  was  right, 
and  that  the  Euphrates  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  two 
great  monarchies.      And  I  cannot  but  think  that,  so  far  as 
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the  ^utrivuui  (vr  P*r?Harr  mnnarchv  iws&  ceiiirn  iiralr  all  tnc 
'UiiWCTtMStt:  husnry  msnttest  dus  /rcrwr^  bntfe  rn  j^xq^rsitas  213d 
i;n  Hikdrj&cu  wvduwz  xst  Tt:im^  necc«Kffy  tn  haye  nacoane  to 
lesiliViisi^  ;js$  •&«:  mntSQft  ni  drc  latter^    5tTrfr  was  H«lnaii*s 

?&4t  jrAmnnrf  ?eace  'wi  rhe  irrunier^  Sqrfr  peace  smtsd  ha 
^enxiis^  Htf  -wasi  ^ifesf  wcdx  an  cmnent  capacrtr  fer 
'^r:?anmtiAn:  and  arfTmrri^tfratifiii^  Hi»  immciEic  imiustr; 
ma5«:«r«r{  all  deaal^  rus  ^as^  ^xeiinrT  nttanied  tfeon-  Oa 
fri^t  arwf  &ar«>a«ttfcrf  he  nruj&t  oe  ^csi  txaveniiig  csrenr 
prw^nce  fX  Ei«t  tm^pir^  «eiiiewTth  h»  'iwn  we*  it»  state  and 
^iknt%^  itid  witii  a  lifseral  hand  ^HiggtyTii?^  thrwe  wants^  The 
ftrj«W5?i  En  spyyf  '5f?fer^  the  Vjl&tn  carsd  for.  yet  heki  in 
^f riicfut?%t  dukciphnef  the  adniinxstratr^e  or  cf^ril  ^rriice  of  the 
fcmptre  arrarii^ed^  the  citie*  hi  every  prrsvhice  mlari^ed  aad 
fc-taatcfted  and  provided  with  y3vemmfTrr%  mild  re^nIatLocs 
with  resjard  to  the  %iavef  ^  *«3ch  are  rhe  reamrsa  of  the  cgiperoc 
HadrsanS  government,  which  may  wcE  be  albiwed  to  otrtwe^^ii 
v>me  real  defects  and  apparently  many  weaknesses^  In  his 
p^Aicy  towards  the  Christians  he  was  more  coosatent  than 
Trajan,  checking  with  a  firmer  hand  any  attempts  to  crash 
th^^m  by  popttlar  violence,  any  straining  of  the  laws  against 
them«  Hi%  love  of  building  led  him  to  foand  a  new  city  on 
the  %ite  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  insult  to  the  Jewish  name  and 
the  di%app<'iJntmcnt  to  the  Jewsh  hopes  which  was  involved 
in  thi«i  foundation  of  a  Roman  colony,  with  its  heathen 
temple*,  on  the  ground  where  the  temple  of  Solomon,  their 
holy  and  beautiful  house,  had  stood,  led  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  la«*t  outbreaks  of  the  Jews.  It  was  crushed  wth  merciless 
•severity,  but  the  moment  after  it  was  crushed  a  change  was 
adopted,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  found  itself 
treated  with  unexampled  leniency.  The  treatment  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Jews  acquiesced  in  their  lot  of  political  inferiorit>\ 
Hadrian  died  **  in  a  green  old  age,"  such  is  the  expression 
uned,  **a  chanceful,  manifold,  many-sided  man,  cruel  at 
timcH  and  lunlful,  yet  holding,  as  by  natural  instinct,  with 
an  even  hand,  the  reins  of  his  disposition,  and  swaying  it  as 
of  hin  own  will,  now  to  the  worse,  now  to  the  better  side." 
He  had  adopted  an  unworthy  favourite,  but  fortunately  for 
his  JCmpirc,  death  carried  him  off,  and  Hadrian's  choice  fell 
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on  Antoninus  Pius,  a  native  of  Nismes  in  Narbonnese  Gaul. 
The  accounts  of  his  reign   have   almost   a  fabulous  sound 
about   them.      There  were  troubles,  it  is  true,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  but  not  sufficient  to  qualify  the  general 
character  of  the  period.     It  was  as  though  the  legendary  age 
of  Numa  had  returned.     Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  remained 
stationary  at  the  centre  of  his  Empire.     No  position  seemed 
to  him  so  favourable  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  nowhere 
else  could  complaints  of  misgovernment  so  easily  reach  him, 
and  to  such  complaints  his  ear  was  ever  open  ;   nowhere  else 
could  he  receive  with  so  much  dignity  the  various  embassies 
that  came  to  him  as  to  Augustus  from  distant  countries, — 
Hyrcania,  Bactria,  India, — to  solicit  his  arbitration   or  to 
offer  their  homage.      For,  bent  on  guarding  and  governing 
wisely  his  provinces,  he  had  no  thought  of  aggression,  and 
he  sought  for  the  Roman  empire  the  friendship  of  all  neigh- 
bouring kings.     Emperor  of  the  civilised  world,  which  he 
ordered  by  the  sole  weight  of  his  character,  he  held  out  to 
other  nations  an  example  of  moderation  and  good  government. 
Adopting  the  limits  fixed  by  Hadrian,  abandoning,  that  is, 
Arabia   and   any   acquisitions   east   of  the   Euphrates,  and 
retaining  Dacia,  he  hoped  by  the  sight  of  the  effects  of  peace 
and  order,  at  once  to  check  in  the  barbarians  any  aspirations 
after   conquest,    and   to   lead   them   to  the  imitation  of  so 
successful  a  policy.     Not  aggressive  any  longer  by  its  arms, 
the  Empire  should  effect  the  subtler  but   more  efficacious 
conquest  of  inoculating  its  neighbours  with  ideas  of  law  and 
government.      No  longer  the  ruler,  it  should  be,  as  I  think 
Humboldt  expresses  it,  the  elder  brother  of  mankind.      It 
was  an  anticipation,  a  conception  full  of  glory  to  those  who 
formed  it,  and,  like   other   such   conceptions,   prophetic,    I 
believe,  of  its  own  ultimate  realisation.      And  civilised  and 
barbarian  alike,  the  one  looking  on  him  as   a   patron,  the 
other  as  a  father  rather  than  as  a  master  or  an  emperor,  with 
one  voice  prayed  for  him,  that,  like  the  immortal  gods,  his 
rule  might  have  no  end,  and  with  one  consent  submitted  their 
differences  to  his  decision.  Well  might  it  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  proof  that  the  matured  and  disciplined  character 
of  a  man  needs  not  the  stimulus  of  war  or  political  exertion  to 
preserve  it,  that  it  remains  uncorrupted  either  by  long  peace 
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or  by  unbroken  leisure.   You  may  think  I  have  been  exagger- 
ating, I  have  only  been  translating  the  documents  of  history. 
The  second  Antonine  was  worthy  of  the  first,  who  had 
adopted  him  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Hadrian,  his 
age  rendering  it  necessary  in  Hadrian's  eyes  to  postpone  his 
association  in  the  Empire.     He  was  then  eighteen.     But  it 
was  well  that  he  did  not  so  early  ascend  the  throne,  but  that 
he  waited  under  the  eye  of  his  predecessor  till  ripe  manhood 
and  the  age  of  forty-one.     The  maxims  of  government  which 
that  predecessor  had  acted  upon  were  in  no  way  changed, 
but  the  times  had  changed,  and  complicated  evils  visited  the 
Roman  Empire,  calling  for  the  utmost  energy  of  administra- 
tion both  in  peace  and  war.     A  Persian  war  was  successfully 
terminated  by  the  generals  of  his  colleague.     But  the  effects 
of  victory  and  of  the  long  peace  and  prosperity  were  unfor- 
tunately annihilated  by  a  pestilence.     So  fearful  was  its  vio- 
lence, that  it  is  said  that  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  it  carried  off  a  large  proportion,  our  accounts 
say  a  large  majority,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  armies  had 
their  full  share  of  the  loss.     Paralysed  by  this  visitation,  the 
Roman  world  heard  with  alarm  that  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Danube  from  Illyricum  to  Gaul,  the  barbarians  had  conspired 
for  attack,  stimulated  in  all  probability  by  the  exhaustion 
they  witnessed.     And  a  barbarian  army  penetrated  as  far  as 
Aquileia  at  the  very  gorge  of  Italy.     The  philosophic  em- 
peror was  found  equal  to  his  position.     The  unfavourable 
criticism  of  Avidius  Cassius  that  M.  Aurelius  was  discussing 
problems  of  philosophy,  the  nature  of  justice  and  of  the  soul, 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  but  was  not  alive 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  may  have  had  their  ground  of 
truth ;  but  no  such  discussions  interfered,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  with  the  vigour  of  his  action.     He  sold  his  own 
imperial   furniture,  his   plate,  and   wardrobe,  to   meet   the 
expenses ;  he  supplied  the  losses  of  the  armies  by  desperate 
but  necessary  remedies,  by  arming  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
by  a  large  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  service  of  the 
Empire.     And  in  three  years  of  fierce  war,  on  a  scale  which 
reminded  those  read  in  history  of  the  Punic  wars,  he  drove 
back  the  enemies  of  Rome^    So  great  was  his  success  that 
he  had  formed  the  plan  of  reducing  into  a  Roman  province 
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the  border  north  of  the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Dacia, 
extending  inland  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of  Bohemia. 
And  he  would  have  done  it,  we  are  told,  but  that  Avidius 
Cassius  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  the  Empire  listened 
to  the  report  of  his  emperor's  death,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  his  own  military  skill,  and  trusting  to  the  highly  disci- 
plined army  which  he  had  formed  and  commanded,  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Thus  interrupted  M.  Aurelius  had 
to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  His  domestic  rival  fell 
without  difficulty.  No  support  was  given  him  anywhere  when 
the  falseness  of  the  rumour  was  known.  Then  the  emperor 
resumed  his  war  and  continued  it  during  three  more  glorious 
years.  One  other,  had  it  been  granted  him,  would  have  seen 
his  earlier  aspirations  fulfilled  and  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
carried  forward.  But  he  died  at  Vienna,  and  for  a  century 
no  emperor  had  either  leisure  or  ability  to  renew  his  project. 

In  domestic  matters  he  had  been,  like  his  predecessor,  a 
mild  and  diligent  governor.  He  cultivated  the  good-will  of 
the  senate,  he  was  liberal  in  giving  the  citizenship  to  the 
provinces  not  yet  admitted.  So  great,  so  wise  was  the 
government  that  the  governed  forgot  the  calamities  they 
suffered,  or  remembered  only  in  estimating  his  reign  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  met  them,  attributing  their  suffer- 
ings not  to  their  government  but  to  the  will  of  heaven.  In 
such  a  temper  men  will  bear  much  and  with  patience.  For 
if  wastefulness  is  the  sting  of  taxation,  misgovernment  is  the 
sting  of  misfortune ;  and  where  there  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  there  man  argues  not  but  submits ;  for  he  is  prone 
almost  to  a  fault  to  submission  in  such  matters,  even  when 
wastefulness  and  maladministration  are  combined;  a  dis- 
position of  which  our  rulers,  of  a  different  stamp  from  the 
great  men  we  have  been  treating  of,  though  assuredly  not 
governing  or  pretending  to  govern  a  less  noble  nation,  seem 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  to  the  uttermost. 

With  M.  Aurelius  passes  the-  fortunate  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  first  of  the  series  with  which  I  have  to 
deal.  I  have  sketched,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the 
reasons  for  its  establishment,  and  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
founded.  I  have  stated  the  prominent  idea  which  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  its  chiefs,  the  twofold  work  they  had 
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to   do.      I  have   narrated   its  fortunes,    and    estimated  its 
governors.     And  if  we  strike  the  balance   of   its  fortunes, 
and  see  the  preponderance  of  good  over  evil,  of  peace  over 
war,  of  growth  and  restoration  over  decay  ;  still  more,  if  we 
strike  the  balance  of  those  governors,  and  see  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  fortunate,  the  able,  and  the   good,   over  their 
opposites,  not  in  mere  number  only,  but  in  the  duration  of 
their  power ;  if,  lastly,  when  we  have  done  this,  we  rapidly 
yet  carefully  revolve  the  course  of  history,  from  its  opening 
to  our  own  time,  I  think  I  may  fearlessly  challenge  anyone 
to  name  a  period  of  equal  length  and  equal   advantages  to 
the  human  race.     The  conditions  on  which  this  government 
depended,  I  shall   discuss   in   my  next   lecture.      I  content 
myself  here  with  the  fact  that  such  a  government  did  exist, 
and  for  so  long  a  time.     It  has  been  said    that    arbitrary 
power  degrades  nations,  and  prevents  great  men  from  rising. 
I  need  not  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
nor  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  ambiguities  latent  in  that 
as  in  other  political  terms ;  but  relatively  to  some  positions 
such  power  may  be  needed ;  and  the  political  student,  in 
enunciating  such  an  assertion  as  the  one  given  above,  will 
do  well  to  examine  this  period,  and  see  whether  it  does  not 
compel  him  to  qualify  his  statement.     The   Roman   world 
was  in  no  sense  degraded  by  the  imperial  government  during 
these  210  years.     The  fact  is,  that  Rome,  with  all  the  vices 
of  a   capital,   stands   too   prominently  and    too    constantly 
before  our  eyes.     The  Roman  world,  distinct  from    Rome, 
rose  itself,  and  raised  by  its  reaction,  that  its  capital  and 
centre.     And  for  great  men,  are  there  two  centuries  in  any 
history  which,    matched   with   these,   can   afford   an    equal 
number  of  names  eminent  as  those  of  the  rulei*s  of  mankind  ? 
I  doubt  it  very  strongly.     From  no  blind  spirit  of  admira- 
tion, nor  from  any  rash  depreciation  of  other  times  and  other 
governments,  but  from  a  calm,  historical,  even  critical  survey 
of  the  age  of  the  Caesars  and  of  the  Antonines,  we  may  and 
shall  be  led  to  see  why  it  is,  that  even  now,  under  altered 
conditions,  and  when  the  time  for  such  government  may  seem 
to  be  past, — may  seem  to  be  without  being  so, — men  yet  study 
with  deep  interest,  and  name  with  high  reverence,  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 
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The  question  of  the  succession  and  of  the  spiritual  power — Commodus  and  the 
subsequent  troubles— The  armies  on  the  frontier — Septimius  Severus— A 
more  purely  military  system  adopted — The  emperors  from  Sevenis  to 
Gallienus — The  tyrants — The  army— Troubled  state  of  the  Empire  from 
internal  dissensions  and  the  enemy  on  the  frontier — New  series  of  emperors 
after  Gallienus — Claudius— Aurelian—Probus— Diocletian— His  system  of 
government  —  His  abdication — The  quarrels  anterior  to  the  elevation  of 
Constantine. 

The  length  of  the  period  embraced  by  my  first  lecture 
involved  so  many  and  such  varied  points  of  interest,  that  it 
compelled  me  to  defer  some  questions  which  might  have 
claimed  attention.  But  even  if  I  had  not  been  compelled, 
there  was  a  reason  why  I  should  defer  them.  It  was  desira- 
ble to  look  at  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  origin  and  maturity 
from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view.  The  darker  side  of 
the  picture,  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  view  taken, 
might  well  come  later.  The  weakness  and  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  system  might  be  better  stated  when  we  had 
seen  the  system  at  work  in  its  full  strength  and  security. 

The  first  question,  then,  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention,  is  that  of  the  succession.  In  a  constitutional 
monarchy  such  as  our  own,  which  is  but  by  courtesy  a 
monarchy,  where  monarchy  is  but  one  of  several  institutions, 
theoretically  co-ordinate,  but  in  fact  with  one — in  our  own 
case  the  aristocracy — dominant,  and  the  others  subordinate ; 
in  such  a  monarchy  the  succession  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  may  be  settled  as  it  is  with  us,  on  the  strict 
hereditary  principle.  And  whatever  the  result  of  that  prin- 
ciple, whoever  occupies  the  throne,  there  is  no  real  danger  to 
the  system  :  for  the  government  resides,  not  in  the  monarch, 
but  in  the  institutions  as  a  whole. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  a  monarchy  proper,  where 
the  sovereign  is  actually  the  centre  of  government,  from 
which  all  action  proceeds.  There  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance what  principle  you  adopt  in  regulating  the  succes- 
sion. And  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  conclusion  from  historical 
experience,  to  say  that  in  such  a  monarchy  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  hereditary  principle  is  inapplicable — that  some 
modification  of  it  is  necessary,  It  has  been  felt  to  be  so  in 
the  two  great  states  of  Eastern  Europe  which  are  really 
absolute  monarchies.     Neither  the  Czar  of  Russia  nor  the 
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Emperor  of  Austria  are  the  rightful  tenants  of  their  respective 
thrones  on  our  principle  of  succession.  The  modification 
adopted  in  those  two  cases  is,  that  the  successor  has  been 
chosen  within  the  limits  of  the  reigning  family.  Now  the 
Roman  Empire  was,  to  the  full  as  much  as  either  of  the  two 
mentioned,  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  as  such  required  the 
gravest  attention  to  the  question  of  the  succession.  He  who 
was  to  have  resting  upon  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  that 
empire,  with  its  two  great  tasks,  of  upholding  civilisation 
against  barbarism,  and  of  organising  the  civilised  world, 
should  evidently  unite  a  variety  of  qualities.  He  should  be, 
as  Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius,  tried  in  war,  for  so  would  he 
be  respected  by  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  capable  of  con- 
trolling her  defenders,  the  thirty  legions  that  guarded  her 
frontiers.  He  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  mind  capable 
of  embracing  all  the  details  of  civil  administration.  I  should 
add  to  this,  that  he  should  be  of  ripe  age,  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  life ;  or,  if  not  exactly  that,  at  any  rate  that  the 
error  should  not  be  on  the  side  of  youth.  If,  lastly,  it  had 
been  made  requisite  that  he  should  have  filled  subordinate 
stations,  on  the  sound  principle  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  has  not  been  ruled  himself  to  rule  others  well,  then  all 
would  have  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  secure  a  succes- 
sion of  adequate  governors.  Neither  Caligula  nor  Nero, 
Commodus,  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  nor  Gallienus,  would 
have  been  emperors.  But,  leaving  out  of  view  these  two 
rules  of  exclusion,  and  looking  at  the  positive  qualities 
required,  still  the  question  occurs,  in  whom  should  the 
selection  be  vested.  There  might  be  many,  and  the  period 
before  us  will  show  that  on  different  occasions  there  were 
many,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  competent  to  rule,  whether 
as  generals  or  statesmen.  Amidst  conflicting  claims  who 
should  decide  ?  I  would  take  my  answer  from  the  traditions 
of  the  monarchy.  Julius  Caesar  had  adopted  his  successor. 
Augustus,  himself  without  a  son,  had  grouped  around  him 
and  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  his  son-in-law, 
his  stepsons,  and  his  grandchildren.  Galba  had  adopted 
Piso,  and  in  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Tacitus,  he 
states  it  as  the  true  theory  of  the  Imperial  succession,  that 
it  should  proceed  by  adoption,  and  not  by  connexion.    Nerva 
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had  chosen  Trajan ;  and  though  in  our  imperfect  records,  it 
is  not  certain  that  Trajan  actually  named  Hadrian  to  succeed 
him,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  he  would  have  named  some 
successor,  and  very  probably  Hadrian  would  have  been  his 
choice.  Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus  Pius,  and  he  in  turn 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Hereditary  succession  had  been  then  not 
the  rule  but  the  exception.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the 
name  of  the  Caesars,  that  so  long  as  one  legally  invested 
with  that  name  survived,  the  allegiance  of  the  army  was 
certain  to  be  given  him.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this 
that  dictated  the  decree  of  the  senate  on  the  death  of 
Caligula,  that  the  whole  Caesarian  house  should  be  put 
aside,  either  by  death  or  banishment.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  hereditary  principle  had  crept  in. 
Again,  Vespasian  had  left  his  throne  to  his  son,  but  Titus 
had  all  the  qualifications  above  given.  He  had  commanded 
armies,  had  governed  provinces,  had  risen  by  legitimate 
service,  and  was  of  full  age.  The  virtues  of  his  father  and 
his  brother  had  made  the  Roman  world  accept  the  hereditary 
succession  of  Domitian. 

The  answer,  then,  I  should  give  is,  that  the  reigning 
emperor  should  name  his  successor,  with  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  age  of  that  successor.  Had  that  age  been  fixed  at 
thirty-five  or  forty,  and  scarcely  before  that  would  any  one, 
however  great  his  genius,  be  competent  to  fill  the  throne  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  gain  would  have  been  incalculable ; 
for  of  the  thoroughly  bad  emperors,  scarcely  one  would  have 
reigned.* 

I  need  not  now  go  back  on  the  question,  whether  such  a 
government, — an  absolute  monarchy,  or  rather  monocracy, 
the  government,  that  is,  not  of  a  series  of  hereditary  occup- 
ants of  a  throne,  but  of  a  series  of  dictators  for  life,  concen- 
trating in  their  own  single  persons  all  civil  and  military 
power, — was  or  was  not  the  best  government  for  the  Roman 
Empire.  I  gave  my  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  was  the 
best  at  the  opening  of  the  first  lecture.  But  possibly  many 
of  my  hearers,  familiar  with  the  language  and  traditions  of 

*  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe,  that  the  present  Emperor  of  France 
has  secured  this  power  of  naming  a  successor  should  such  a  successor  be 
wanted. 
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constitutional  monarchy,  and  accepting  on  various  grounds 
the  common  statements  as  to  its  superiority,  may  object, 
that  what  was  good  and  necessary  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  ceased  to  be  so  at  a  later  period. 
They  may  urge,  in  common  with  very  many  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  it  was  an  error  in  policy,  both  in  the  first 
Caesars  and  their  successors,  that  they  founded  no  institu- 
tions by  which  their  absolute  power  might  gradually  have 
been  modified  into  a  more  constitutional  one. 

I  differ  wholly  from  this  opinion.  I  think  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its  political  organiza- 
tion was  based  on  a  correct  view  of  its  wants.  I  may  go 
further — and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  of  drawing  your  attention 
to  this  problem  of  government — I  may  add,  that  not  merely 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  that  every  large  political  society — 
every  society  in  which  we  find  aggregated  many  smaller 
ones,  of  sufficient  size  themselves  to  be  independent  societies 
— to  make  my  meaning  clear,  all  such  states  as  the  larger 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  with  no  exception  as  to  our 
own  country,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  the  constitutional 
system.  That  system,  with  its  fictions  and  its  indirect 
action,  may  offer  advantages  at  certain  times — as,  his- 
torically, it  has  done  with  us — but  on  the  whole  I  think 
it  alien  to  good  government.  It  has  ever  failed, — and  I 
appeal  to  the  history  of  England  in  support  of  my  assertion  ; 
and  not  merely  to  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  our 
government,  though  that  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
past  history  as  to  exonerate  in  a  measure  the  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  system; — it  is  failing  you  now,  in  the 
presence  of  real  dangers  and  war.  It  is  of  more  than 
doubtful  advantage  in  peace.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  have  felt  of  late  that  it  is  not  a  system  of  checks,  with 
the  ultimate  irresponsibility  that  is  its  result,  but  a  vigorous 
unity  of  administration,  that  is  required  for  the  right  conduct 
of  a  war.  The  poor  of  this  country  feel  the  effects,  though 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  cause,  of  the  want  of  a 
vigorous  central  executive — of  a  government,  in  short,  in 
the  place  of  parliamentary  no-government.  It  may  be  long 
before  the  necessity  of  so  great  a  political  change  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possibility  that  it  should  be 
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a^ain  acknowledged  as  it  has  been  ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  atmosphere  of  political  discussion  should 
be  free  enough  to  admit  of  such  questions  being  agitated, 
which,  speaking  generally,  is  hardly  the  case.  For  myself, 
I  heartily  wish  that  the  time  were  come  when  we  were  clear 
of  the  government  of  boards,  call  them  a  cabinet  or  a  vestry, 
with  all  their  complication  of  personal  and  local  interests, 
and  under  the  government  of  one — a  protector  or  dictator, 
if  you  like  to  call  him  so — the  name  is  unimportant :  the 
essential  is,  that  he  should  be  one  who  would  rule  England 
as  she  was  ruled  by  Cromwell. 

Excuse  these  remarks.  History  and  politics  are  really 
inseparable ;  and  if  lectures  are  to  be  worth  anything,  the 
lecturer  must  speak  freely.  To  return  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  government  actually  was 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  and  could  its  succession  have 
been  better  regulated,  its  history  would  have  been  different. 
But  we  are  aware,  even  from  what  we  have  already  seen  of 
its  history,  that  there  was  no  security  for  its  succession. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  hereditary  principle,  and 
that  not  less  in  the  government  of  empires  than  in  the 
ordinary  transmission  of  professional  callings  or  of  property. 
In  the  case  of  an  absolute  monarch,  what  is  there  to 
control  this  tendency  ?  This  brings  me  to  a  second  question, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  succession,  but  suggested  by  it,  and 
one  which  bears  on  the  whole  system  of  the  monarchy,  as 
organized  by  Augustus. 

The  Imperial  system,  as  set  before  you  in  my  first  lecture, 
was  characterized  by  its  great  unity.  I  know  not  that  ever, 
before  or  since,  there  has  been  so  complete  a  concentration 
in  one  man  of  all  the  powers  of  a  state ;  and  I  remarked 
then  that  the  emperor,  as  supreme  pontiff,  absorbed  in 
himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  powers,  the  religion  of 
the  state.  This  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Republic ;  for  in  that,  equally  as  under  the  Empire,  the 
religion  of  Rome  had  been,  as  I  said,  a  state  engine,  much 
more  than  a  religion.  But  in  the  division  of  powers  under 
the  Republic,  this  had  been  less  felt.  In  the  entire  unity 
of  the  Empire,  the  question  assumed  different  proportions. 
There  stood  before  the  world,  under  the  Imperial  system. 
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but  one  power,  the  representative  of  all  action,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  controllable  so  far  as  legal  and  direct  control  was 
concerned,  by  itself  alone — by  the  wisdom,  that  is,  or 
moderation  of  those  in  whom  it  was  vested.  The  functions 
of  what  we  call  state  and  church  were  combined.  The 
provinces  of  Caesar  and  God  were  not  kept  distinct ;  in  fact, 
to  the  Roman  of  the  early  Empire,  Caesar  and  God  were  one. 
Such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  great  emperor  might  be 
exercised  for  good,  and  with  a  directness  and  force  calculated 
not  merely  to  excite  our  admiration,  but  to  command  the 
acquiescence  of  our  judgment.  But  such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  inferior  man  would  be  most  dangerous ;  in  the 
case  of  a  young,  undisciplined  emperor,  conscious  only  of  its 
immensity,  as  Nero  was,  not  conscious  of  its  responsibility, 
but  maddened  simply  by  the  very  excess  of  his  power  and 
stimulated  by  an  insane  curiosity  to  try  it  to  its  full  extent, 
it  was  productive  of  very  evil  consequences.  Nor  was  the 
remedy  obvious.  The  only  practical  one  found  had  been  in 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  in  the  decision,  more  rarely,  of 
the  army.  The  want  that  really  existed  was  that  of  some 
other  power  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  emperor,  a  spiritual 
power  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  temporal ;  which 
could  speak  to  the  temporal  authoritatively,  though  with 
no  power  of  compulsion  ;  could  point  out  omissions  and 
deviations ;  which  could  have  in  fact  controlled  by  its  strong 
influence  weak  and  bad  emperors,  and  have  had  a  powerful 
voice  in  regulating  such  questions  as  that  of  the  succession. 
It  was  the  want  of  some  such  power  that  was  the  primary 
and  fundamental  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West.  It  was  the  object  of  the  later  period  of  that 
Empire  and  of  the  centuries  which  followed,  to  evolve  such  a 
power,  to  give  it  shape  and  a  definite  existence.  This  object 
was  attained  in  a  degree  by  the  papal  system  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  The  same  object  has  been  attained  in  later  Euro- 
pean history  since  the  decline  of  the  papal  system,  though 
still  only  in  a  degree,  by  what  is  called  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  attained  in  our  own  time,  but  not  more  per- 
fectly, by  the  press  as  the  recognised  organ  of  public  opinion. 
But  a  press — anonymous  and  therefore  irresponsible  and 
affording  no  guarantee  for  the  due  exercise  of  its  power — is 
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but  a  poor  substitute,  take  it  at  its  best  (I  have  no  wish  to 
undervalue  its  services),  for  a  real  spiritual  power  based  upon 
the  belief  of  the  nation,  and  speaking  in  accordance  with 
that  belief.     Still,  therefore,  the  want  of  the  Roman  Empire 
exists  in  modern  Europe — still  we  want  a  spiritual  power  to 
control  the  temporal.     To  discuss  however  the  proper  con- 
stitution of  such  a  power  is  not  within  my  province.     It  is 
within  my  province  to  point   out   this  weak  point   in  the 
imperial  system  ;  how  that  which  apparently  lent  it  strength, 
its  entire  unity,  was  a  cause  of  ruin.     It  has  ever  been  a 
great  and  difficult  problem  how  to  reconcile  the  co-existence 
of  two  independent  powers  balancing  and   checking  each 
other ;  it  is  still  a  great  and  difficult  problem.     As  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  past,  I  may  quote  the  long  struggle 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.    On  the  question  of  the 
present  I  do  not  feel  called  to  enter;  so  far  as  I  have  touched 
upon  it  above  it  has  been  by  way  of  illustration  of  what  I 
meant.     I  must,  with  my  present  limits,  content  myself  with 
simply  suggesting  the  problem,  and  renounce  any  full  treat- 
ment of  it.    On  its  solution  depends  the  solution  of  all  minor 
political  and  social  difficulties.     It  cannot  therefore  be  too 
often  discussed,  or  too  maturely  considered. 

The  abrupt  transition  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Com- 
modus  is  the  historical  fact  that  elicited  these  remarks,  as 
placing  in  a  very  vivid  light  this  difficulty  as  to  the  suc- 
cession. Commodus  was  about  nineteen  when  the  death  of 
his  father  left  him  sole  emperor.  He  had  been  the  associate 
of  that  father  for  some  time,  and  had  enjoyed  therefore  the 
opportunity  of  learning  by  exercise  to  wield  absolute  power. 
But  he  was  too  young.  No  opportunities,  no  education 
could  overcome  this  objection.  Gradually  every  barrier  was 
broken  down,  and  there  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  one  who  was  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  senate 
after  his  death  to  have  been  more  cruel  than  Domitian,  more 
impure  than  Nero.  The  calamities  of  the  reign  of  his  father 
were  as  I  said  forgotten,  and  there  lived  only  in  remem- 
brance his  greatness  and  glory — so  much  so  that  men  spoke 
of  him  as  unfortunate  in  this  single  point  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  a  son.  But  this  feeling  was  of  a  later  growth. 
For  the  moment  all  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of  Com- 
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modus,  and  the  officers  who  had  been  formed  under  the 
father  contributed  their  best  exertions  to  support  him  as 
emperor  and  to  protect  his  empire.  So,  although  not  with- 
out some  haste,  he  broke  off  the  war  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  actually  engaged,  and  abandoned  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  crushing  effectually  the  border  nations,  the 
Marcomanni,  yet  as  a  whole  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  in 
his  time  unprosperous  on  its  frontiers.  The  generals  who 
commanded  there  looked  with  sorrow  on  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  court,  but  they  remembered  their 
emperor's  youth,  they  remembered  their  allegiance  to  his 
father,  and  they  possibly  trusted  that  time  might  recover 
him  from  his  worst  excesses.  The  great  evil  to  the  state  lay 
in  the  ruin  to  the  finances  by  the  prodigality  of  Commodus, 
and  in  the  constant  danger  of  a  convulsion  at  his  death. 
Otherwise,  it  was  at  Rome  and  not  in  the  provinces  that  the 
evils  of  that  degraded  government  were  principally  felt,  and 
it  was  by  a  conspiracy  within  his  own  palace,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  movement  from  without,  that  Commodus 
perished. 

On  his  death,  though  not  immediately,  there  ensued  a 
convulsion  similar  to  the  one  which  followed  the  death  of 
Nero.  Helvius  Pertinax  was  placed,  as  Galba  had  been  and 
Nerva,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  on  the  throne.  The  only 
one  of  the  friends  of  M.  Aurelius  that  had  survived  the 
cruelty  of  Commodus,  he  offered  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
solid  guarantees  for  good  government  in  his  past  life  and 
character;  and  he  was  joyfully  accepted  by  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  the  same  troops  who  had 
murdered  Galba  and  insulted  Nerva.  They  now  murdered 
Pertinax,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  the  throne  of 
the  Csesars  and  the  Antonines,  was  made  the  object  of  a 
shameless  bargain  between  them  and  Didius  Julianus. 

But  they  had  in  this  carried  too  far  their  licence.  They 
alone  had  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Pertinax.  The  people,  the 
senate,  the  provinces,  and  the  armies,  had  alike  beheld  it 
with  indignation.  He  to  whom  they  had  sold  the  Empire 
and  their  faith,  was  an  object  of  detestation  to  all,  and  of 
contempt  to  his  patrons.  And  again,  as  on  the  death  of 
Galba,  the  generals  of  the  armies  on  the  frontiers  asserted 
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their  respective  claims.  The  struggle  had  then  been  between 
the  German  and  the  Syrian  armies.  There  \srere  now  three 
competitors,  the  representatives  of  their  respective  armies— 
the  Syrian,  the  British,  and  the  Illyrian — Pescennius  Niger, 
Clodius  Albinus,  Septimius  Severus.  The  struggle  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  had  been  decided  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Pannonian  army  upon  Rome,  for  Pannonia 
commands  Italy,  and  in  all  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  importance  of  this  position  was  acknowledged  both  by 
Romans  and  barbarians.  The  struggle  between  the  three 
generals  above-named  was  again  very  considerably  influenced, 
if  not  decided,  by  the  possession  of  Pannonia,  which  the 
command  of  the  Illyrian  armies  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Severus.  His  first  danger  lay  in  the  East ;  his  rival  there, 
whose  merits  Severus  in  no  degree  underrated,  was  the  hope 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  had  Niger  shown  energy  and 
rapidity,  Albinus  and  Severus  might  have  acquiesced  in  his 
rule.  But  he  delayed  whilst  Severus  acted.  He  was 
enjoying  Antioch  when  Severus  had  entered  Rome  in  the 
character  of  avenger  of  Pertinax.  Severus  could  temporize 
and  be  conciliatory  with  Albinus  whilst  he  defeated  Niger, 
and  settled  his  dominion  in  the  East.  This  done,  he  was 
ready  for  this  second  contest,  though  a  more  formidable  one 
from  the  nature  of  the  armies  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  He  was 
brutal  in  his  conduct  to  his  vanquished  enemies,  merciless 
in  crushing  all  who  had  favoured  them  or  who  disliked  his 
power,  or  who,  without  being  liable  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  objections,  were  from  their  capacity  deemed 
dangerous.  This  last  ground  for  cruelty  remained  after  the 
others  had  been  long  removed.  For  he  had  unfortunately 
determined  to  leave  his  Empire  to  his  sons,  at  the  instigation, 
according  to  one  account,  of  his  wife ;  and  this  made  him 
naturally  very  suspicious  of  all  who  were  eminent  in  station 
or  ability. 

But  whilst  we  do  not  conceal  these  misdeeds  and  defects, 
we  are  bound  to  allow  Septimius  Severus  to  have  been  cast 
in  a  true  imperial  mould.  The  judgment  of  the  senate  may 
be  accepted  in  his  case.  "  Either  he  should  not  have  been 
born,  or  he  should  never  have  died.  He  should  not  have 
been  bom,  on  account  of  his  excessive  cruelty ;  he  should 
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lot  have  died,  because  he  was  well  nigh  indispensable  to  the 
Htate."  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Roman  world 
riad  Marcus  Aurelius  imitated  his  predecessors,  more  especi- 
**^lly  Hadrian,  had  he  adopted  Severus,  and  in  committing  to 
-his  charge  the  army  and  the  Empire  to  command  and  to 
'^  govern,  committed  at  the  same  time  his  young  son  to  train 
'■•  and  discipline,  to  adopt  in  turn  if  worthy  of  adoption,  to  set 
<»  aside  if  judged  incompetent.  Fourteen  years  of  wasteful 
r  extravagance,  both  of  blood  and  treasure,  would  have  been 
spared,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sad  spectacle  of  three  Roman 
Emperors  murdered,  and  the  Empire  torn  by  the  conflict 
between  three  great  rivals.  Severus  himself  would  then 
have  ascended  the  throne  free  from  the  stain  of  cruelty, 
unopposed,  and  therefore  not  over  jealous  of  his  authority ; 
the  war  broken  off  by  Commodus  might  have  been  carried 
on  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and,  not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
of  such  an  adoption,  there  would  have  rested  on  Severus, 
when,  after  thirty  years  of  successful  administration,  he  had 
to  hand  over  the  Empire  to  his  successor,  an  obligation, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  disputed,  not  to  place  his  own 
sons  on  the  throne,  but  to  place  there  the  son  of  Antoninus, 
or  a  worthier,  if  worthier  in  his  judgment  there  were.  It 
has  been  supposed,  though  I  know  not  that  our  historical 
documents  sufficiently  bear  out  the  supposition,  that  Severus 
felt  this;  that  he  felt  that  M.  Aurelius  should  have  adopted 
him.  But  his  high  regard  for  that  emperor  made  him 
unswerving  in  his  fidelity  to  his  son ;  and  not  till  the  death 
of  Commodus  did  he  assert  whatever  claim  he  may  have 
conceived  himself  to  have  had.  When,  as  emperor,  he 
reviewed  his  past  life,  his  rise  to  power,  and  the  difficulties 
which  had  beset  him,  he  may  well,  I  think,  have  regretted 
that  this  adoption  had  not  taken  place.  The  expression 
attributed  to  him,  more  decorous  in  form,  though  identical 
in  substance,  with  that  of  one  of  our  own  statesmen,  '*  I  have 
been  everything,  and  there  is  nothing  that  is  worth  the  effort," 
seems  that  of  a  man  who  had  long  desired  certain  objects, 
had  brooded  over  them,  and  at  last  attained  them,  but  who 
had  attained  them  bv  sacrifices  of  which  no  distance  could 
diminish  the  magnitude,  and  which  the  objects  when  attained 
hardly  compensated.     But  it  might  have  been  different  had 
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they  been  attained,  not  without  effort  indeed,  but  without 
these  costly  moral  sacrifices. 

In  any  case,  Severus  was  one  worthy  of  the  throne  of 
Trajan.  For  eighteen  years  he  ruled  the  Roman  world  with 
admirable  energy,  restoring  its  finances,  remodelling  its 
government,  or  at  least  powerfully  modifying  its  spirit,  con- 
trolling its  armies,  checking  with  a  firm  hand  all  abuses  in 
its  provincial  administration,  and  redeeming,  by  the  wise 
exercise  of  every  imperial  function,  all  that  was  censurable 
in  the  way  by  which  he  had  risen.  But  this  stern  and  fiery 
African,  who  spoke  Punic  more  readily  than  Latin,  com- 
mitted the  same  fault  as  had  been  committed  by  the  gentle 
and  philosophic  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  quick-eyed  in  dis- 
cerning merit,  and  always  ready  to  promote  it ;  but  whilst 
he  thus  filled  with  admirable  officers  subordinate  stations,  he 
suffered  his  feelings  as  a  father  or  as  a  husband  to  guide 
him  in  filling  the  highest ;  and  in  spite  of  the  experience  of 
the  past,  he  left  the  Empire  as  an  hereditary  possession  to 
his  sons.  His  latest  words  testify,  I  think,  to  some  mis- 
givings in  his  mind.  **  I  found  the  state  everywhere 
troubled,"  he  said,  *'  I  leave  it  at  peace,  even  in  Britain. 
Old  and  lame,  I  leave  to  my  sons,  my  two  Antonines,  an 
Empire  which  will  be  firm  in  their  hands  if  they  shall  be 
wise ;  weak,  if  they  govern  badly."  He  left  immense 
treasures,  a  disciplined  and  victorious  army,  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontier  everywhere  inclined  to  respect  the  Roman 
name  which  he  had  so  successfully  asserted,  able  adminis- 
trators at  home ;  but  he  left  them  all  to  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
sons  of  the  Syrian  wife  whom  his  belief  in  astrology  had  led 
him  to  select.  It  was  more  than  usually  incumbent  on 
Severus  to  have  acted  differently  as  to  the  succession ;  for, 
as  I  said  before,  he  had  greatly  modified  the  character  of  the 
Imperial  government.  That  goverment  had  always  ulti- 
mately rested  on  the  army.  The  deep  policy  of  Augustus 
had  not  been  able,  the  cautious  statesmanship  of  Tiberius 
had  not  been  willing,  to  conceal  this.  The  courteous  treat- 
ment of  the  senate  by  the  Antonines  had  not  altered  this 
fact.  Still,  before  Severus,  all  the  greater  emperors  had 
carefully  studied,  in  their  language  as  in  their  acts,  to  leave 
the  position  of  the  senate  as  important  as  was  compatible 
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with  their  own  autocracy.  Severus  threw  aside  these  tra- 
ditions, and  made  the  monarchy,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
more  purely  military  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  was 
led  to  this  by  a  variety  of  causes.  In  some  measure,  no 
doubt,  his  natural  temperament  influenced  him.  More 
eastern  than  western,  sympathising  better  with  Egypt  which 
he  visited  with  great  interest,  and  with  the  oriental  turn  of 
thought  whether  in  the  Jew  or  the  Syrian,  than  with  the 
associations  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  or  the  spirit 
of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  in  political  matters  also  he  turned 
more  readily  to  Eastern  despotism  than  to  the  fictions  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy.  Again,  his  long  military  training  would 
have  strengthened  this  his  bias,  and  made  him  little  cautious 
how  he  set  aside  an  assembly  which  was  more  powerful  for 
speech  than  action.  And  lastly,  if  he  questioned  his  own 
experience,  and  revolved  the  scenes  that  had  occurred  at 
Rome  and  the  bearing  of  the  Roman  senate,  its  dislike  of 
himself  personally  can  only  have  been  one  element  in  the 
judgment  he  may  have  formed  of  that  assembly.  For  he 
had  seen  that,  trained  to  more  action,  and  carefully  treated 
as  it  had  been  by  the  Antonines,  it  had  had  no  power  what- 
ever to  check  Commodus  in  his  career  of  tyranny ;  had  been 
his  helpless  victim  and  flatterer  whilst  alive,  had  exulted 
with  almost  an  unseemly  exultation  over  him  when  dead ; 
had  greeted  Pertinax  with  acclamations,  but  had  lent  him  no 
support ;  had  bent  to  Julianus  in  his  turn ;  and,  when  three 
generals  were  competing  for  the  Empire,  had  been  so  little 
clear-sighted  as  to  their  personal  qualities  and  the  proba- 
bilities in  their  favour,  as  to  show  openly  its  preference  for 
the  two  unsuccessful  candidates.  Under  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  Roman  Empire,  Severus  was  right  in  thus 
modifying  the  imperial  power,  and  disregarding  the  shadow 
of  a  f^reat  name,  the  senate  of  Rome.  Under  these  conditions 
there  needed  but  a  great  general  with  all  that  is  involved  in 
that  title,  and  a  council  of  administration,  and  this  he  found 
in  the  eminent  lawyers  whom  he  gathered  around  him. 
There  needed,  in  fact,  a  careful  administration  of  the  finances, 
a  careful  husbanding  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  to 
maintain  in  full  efficiency  the  army ;  and  there  needed  a 
good  system  of  law  as  between  man  and  man.      For  both 
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these  objects  Severus  provided,  the  first  only  temporarily,  for 
his  successors  were  wasteful  tyrants ;  for  the  second,  he 
laboured  in  his  time,  as  all  his  predecessors  had  in  theirs, 
and  as  his  successors  continued  to  labour,  in  building  up  the 
great  fabric  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  But  these  objects 
provided  for,  there  needed  not  an  assembly  such  as  the 
senate.  Its  action  would  have  been  prejudicial,  and  if 
condemned  to  inaction,  Severus  was  not  likely  to  show  it 
respect.  He  set  it  aside  therefore,  and  by  the  undisguised 
display  of  military  power,  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
considered  its  power  and  its  authority  at  an  end. 

But  then  if  on  this  point  I  justify  his  conduct,  it  follows 
from  the  grounds  on  which  I  justify  it  that  of  all  men  Severus 
should  have  been  most  careful  in  selecting  a  successor.  A 
great  military  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
emperor  is  an  absurdity,  and  Severus  could  have  had  no 
guarantee  for  the  competence  of  either  of  the  sons  to  whom 
conjointly  he  left  his  power.  And  with  his  reign,  which  closes 
the  second  and  opens  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  take  our  leave  for  a  long  period  of  anything  like  a  great 
emperor. 

The  fifty-seven  years  that  follow,  from  the  death  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Gallienus,  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over, 
attempting  no  details,  but  selecting  such  points  as  may  be  of 
general  interest.  Of  the  emperors  that  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  some,  from  the  shortness  of  their  reign 
and  the  scantiness  of  our  documents,  are  but  pale  shapes ; 
others  are  distinct  enough  in  the  vividness  of  their  por- 
traiture, so  vivid  that  it  may  lead  us  to  suvspect  a  caricature, 
whilst  we  are  unable  to  restore  the  real  likeness.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  enumerating  them,  and  giving  such 
points  as  I  think  characteristic  of  the  person  or  the  time,  and 
then  pass  on  to  one  or  two  more  general  remarks  on  the 
period  they  occupy,  these  fifty-seven  years. 

First  in  the  series  we  have  Caracalla,  more  properly 
called  Antoninus,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  exaggerating 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  father's  peculiar  temperament. 
More  eastern,  more  antipathetic  to  Rome  than  Severus,  we 
see  him  flaunting  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
gods  of  Rome  his  African  partiality  for  Hannibal,  the  great 
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enemy  of  that  people  and  those  gods ;  we  see  him  with  his 
head  bent  on  his  left  shoulder  in  avowed  imitation  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  we  see  him  selecting  in  Roman  history  as 
the  objects  of  his  admiration,  Sulla  and  Tiberius,  Sulla,  the 
great  scourge  of  the  popular,  Tiberius,  the  scourge  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  Yet  this  wild  tyrant,  granting  that  he 
is  rightly  painted,  who  is  distinguished  from  his  predecessors, 
Caligula  and  Nero,  Domitian  and  Commodus,  by  his  making 
the  provinces  and  not  merely  Rome  the  scene  of  his  cruelty, 
is  yet  known  in  history  by  his  having  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  hitherto  incomplete  incorporation  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  Caracalla  that  the  decree  issued  which 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  Roman  citizenship  every  free  man 
throughout  the  Empire.  Financial  motives  may  have  con- 
tributed to  his  decision ;  but  the  act  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  traditional  imperial  policy ;  and  the  other  traits  I 
have  mentioned,  his  admiration  for  Hannibal  and  Alexander, 
are  not  without  their  significance  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
Roman  emperor  was  emphatically  the  representative  of 
civilisation,  past  and  present ;  and  Caracalla  was  but  adopt- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  glories  of  his  predecessors.  In  another 
point,  too,  he  showed  himself  capable  of  appreciating  his 
father's  conduct  and  instructions.  He  saw  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  army,  he  courted  it  by  enormous  liberality, 
and  by  the  sounder  methods  of  himself  leading  it  to  victory, 
and  sharing  the  fare  and  privations  of  the  humblest  of  its 
soldiers. 

The  Moor  Macrinus,  of  mean  extraction,  with  his  at- 
tempted reforms,  fell  before  the  inherent  respect  of  the 
soldiers  for  the  name  of  Antoninus,  honoured  above  the  gods, 
as  their  cries  testified.  His  son,  known  only  for  his  beauty, 
passes  with  him.  And  we  have  the  voluptuous  Elagabalus, 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Sun,  also  of  singular  beauty,  welcom- 
ing every  eastern  superstition,  but  making  all  bow  to  his 
own ;  in  long  robes  of  pure  silk  moving  backwards  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  before  the  chariot  of  his  deity,  and 
trampling  on  every  feeling  of  the  people,  the  senate,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Rome ;  an  Apicius  on  the  throne,  but 
adding  to  the  brute  gluttony  of  Vitellius  the  other  vices  of 
the  most  profligate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  clinging. 
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even  in  imminent  danger,  to  his  state  and  splendour.  "  My 
death  should  be  costly,"  he  said,  "and  not  without  a  show 
of  luxury."  The  thirteen  years  of  Alexander  Severus  were 
a  brighter  period  for  the  Empire.  If  he  wanted  the  strength 
and  vigour  that  the  times  required,  he  had,  in  compensation, 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  good  ruler.  But  he  was  too 
young  for  empire,  and  his  mother  had  not  the  tact  to  conceal 
her  power,  nor  strength  of  mind  to  curb  her  avarice.  She 
seems  to  have  hastened  her  son's  death.  But  he  had  during 
his  reign  done  much  to  recruit  the  Empire,  by  carefully 
governing  the  provinces,  by  anxiously  consulting  the  soldier's 
welfare,  by  a  strict  administration,  by  a  conciliatory  de- 
meanour to  all  classes  and  all  sects.  Neither  Eastern  nor 
Western  civilisation  should  triumph,  but  all  should  be  har- 
moniously combined,  and  the  great  names  that  had  honoured 
both  he  held  in  equal  honour.  Then  follows  Maximin,  the 
Thracian  shepherd,  half  Goth,  half  Alan,  a  genuine  bar- 
barian, large-limbed  and  bright-eyed,  rough,  contemptuous, 
but  often  just.  Faithful  to  Severus,  the  author  of  his  for- 
tunes, he  hated  the  murderer  of  his  son,  and  scornfully  stood 
aloof  from  the  loathsome  vices  of  Elagabalus.  Promoted  by 
his  successor,  he  was  unfaithful  to  him  from  contempt  and 
the  sense  of  his  popularity.  He  was  the  first  mere  soldier 
emperor,  who  had  learnt  of  Severus  no  lesson  so  faithfully 
as  the  policy  of  being  cruel ;  avoidin,^  all  nobles,  from  a 
touchy  consciousness  of  his  own  ignoble  origin  ;  but  after  all 
allowances  are  made  for  the  vanity  of  his  own  account,  a 
great  and  successful  general,  dreaded  by  his  soldiers,  and 
respected  by  the  enemies  of  Rome,  nay,  even  more  than 
respected,  for,  as  one  of  themselves,  they  looked  on  him  with 
pride.  He  was,  however,  the  object  of  hatred  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  he  perished  with  his  son,  the 
beautiful  but  insolent  younger  Maximin,  in  consequence  of 
that  general  hatred.  The  Gordians,  father  and  son,  of 
immense  wealth,  and  equal  luxury.  Balbinus  and  Pupienus, 
the  emperors  of  the  senate's  choice,  unpopular  with  the 
soldiery  as  such,  and  made  more  so  by  the  foolish  boasting 
of  that  body.  The  third  Gordian,  grandson  of  the  first,  the 
choice  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  affection,  proverbially  of 
ill-omen,  was  not  successful  in  this  case — a  boy,  with  a  boy's 
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faults  and  a  boy's  repentance.  The  Arabian  Philip,  the  son 
of  some  robber  chieftain,  born  at  Bosrah,  not  improbably  a 
Christian,  with  true  Eastern  craft  of  character,  whose  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  celebration,  with  great  magnificence, 
of  the  Secular  Games  in  commemoration  of  the  loboth 
anniversary  of  the  city.  Decius,  not  unworthy  of  his  high 
name,  but  fatally  marked  in  history  for  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  and  for  the  first  struggle  with  the  Goths,  in 
which  his  son  and  he  lost  their  lives,  the  one  by  treachery, 
the  other  fighting.  Gallus  and  his  son  Volusianus,  the  first 
Roman  emperor  who  paid  tribute  to  the  barbarians,  thinking 
no  price  too  dear  for  empire.  iEmilianus,  a  Moor,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  soldiers  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  when  they 
heard  of  the  nomination  of  Valerian.  Valerian  had  been 
named  censor  by  Decius,  as  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  most  fitted  for  that  office,  if  re-established;  but  as 
emperor,  the  accounts  are  unfavourable  to  him.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  and  he  died  in  captivity.  He 
was  judged,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  event;  yet 
he  possessed  manifestly  one  imperial  qualification,  and  the 
possession  of  such  a  qualification  throws  a  doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  our  accounts.  He  had  a  sound  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  his  officers,  most  of  whom  were  subsequently 
raised  by  their  armies  to  the  throne,  though  not  accepted  by 
the  Roman  world,  and  therefore  bearing  the  name  of  tyrant. 
Last  in  this  chequered  series  comes  Gallienus,  the  son 
and  colleague  of  Valerian,  Epicurean  in  his  indifference, 
who  treated  with  equal  levity  the  captivity  of  his  father,  and 
the  loss,  one  by  one,  of  his  provinces,  yet  who,  when  roused 
to  action,  was  capable  of  exhibiting  an  impetuous  and  reck- 
less valour.  But  this  was  but  at  rare  intervals,  and  his 
scandalous  neglect  of  his  duties  had  nearly  ruined  the  Em- 
pire ;  for  the  danger  from  without  was  daily  increasing,  and 
the  misgovernment  within  made  its  increase  doubly  formid- 
able. But  the  emperor  only  plunged  the  deeper  in  his 
revelry,  as  though  he  would  enjoy  to  the  full,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  his  successors. 

This  simple  and  rapid  enumeration  of  the  successive 
emperors  might  alone  suffice  to  give  some  impression  of  the 
period.     If  we  wished  language  to  characterise  it  faithfully 
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we  might  recall  a  page  of  the  earlier  historj'  of  the  Empire, 
and  borrow  from  the  opening  chapters  of  the  histories  of 
Tacitus.  For  it  too  is  a  period  rich  in  vicissitudes,  marked 
with  great  losses  both  internal  and  external.  But  without 
pursuing  this  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  and  leave  them  for  your  consideration,  any  lengthened 
treatment  being  out  of  my  power.  First,  in  regard  to  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Empire  there  is  the  decree  I 
mentioned  as  issued  by  Caracalla,  which  admitted  all  free 
men  to  the  citizenship  of  Rome ;  and  the  time  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  shows  by  the  names  and  origin  of  its 
emperors  that  this  incorporation,  so  completed,  was  not 
a  mere  name ;  for  from  all  provinces,  Syria,  Mauritania, 
Arabia,  Illyricum,  we  have  men  chosen  emperors,  with  no 
prerogative  attaching  to  Rome,  rather  to  the  exclusion  of 
Rome.  And  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  great  officers, 
civil  and  military,  especially  the  latter.  A  decree  of  Galli- 
enus  excluded  all  senators  from  military  command. 

Secondly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  completely,  even  in 
this  period  when  so  many  unworthy  princes  filled  the  throne, 
all  classes  alike  acquiesced  in  the  imperial  government,  how 
absolutely  dead  were  all  other  ideas,  such  as  those  connected 
with  the  Republic.  In  hatred  of  one  tyrant  the  senate  on 
one  occasion  acted,  but  it  did  not  act  for  itself;  it  was 
foolishly  exultant  simply  because  it  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  electing  an  emperor.  On  a  second  occasion,  when  in  the 
hour  of  danger  its  members  showed  some  memory  of  what 
they  once  had  been,  Gallienus  as  I  have  said  decreed  that 
for  the  future  they  should  not  bear  arms ;  and  we  hear  of  no 
murmurs  at  the  decree.  In  fact,  the  more  gloomy  the  state 
of  affairs  the  more  was  it  felt  that  the  unity  of  the  imperial 
government  was  the  true  rallying  point  for  all.  And  it  was 
I  should  suppose  the  instinct  of  this,  that  even  under  an 
unworthy  emperor  like  Gallienus  made  all  cling  to  him, 
monstrous  as  they  felt  his  negligence  to  be.  In  all  provinces 
men  were  elected  emperors  by  their  soldiers  who  were  in 
every  respect  his  superiors — such  as  Postumus,  the  defender 
of  Gaul;  Piso,  of  the  most  spotless  purity;  Saloninus,  and 
Odenathus.  Yet,  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  of 
them  as  sent  from  heaven  to  assert  the  Roman  name,  they 
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were  all  treated  as  usurpers,  and  GalHenus  as  the  true  em- 
peror, so  important  was  it  at  all  hazards  not  to  endanger 
this  principle. 

Another  point  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  discuss  is 
the  character  and  attitude  of  the  army ;  but  warned  by  the 
time,  I  will  leave  you  to  gather  an  impression  of  this  both 
from  what  I  have  already  said  and  from  what  remains  of  the 
history,  and  pass  on  to  that  history.  Sufficient  if  I  here  say 
that  I  consider  the  part  that  body  took  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  to  have  been  in  general  unjustly  estimated;  that  for 
its  interference,  when  such  interference  was  an  evil,  the 
incompetence  of  its  generals  or  the  emperor  was  really  re- 
ponsible,  that  its  general  bearing  was  good  and  its  services 
invaluable. 

With  the  death  of  GalHenus  the  scene  changes.  It  was 
said  that  in  death  he  had  nominated  as  his  successor 
Claudius,  one  whom  he  is  well  known  from  a  letter  yet 
extant  to  have  valued,  feared,  and  courted  whilst  alive.  Be 
this  as  it  may  Claudius  was  accepted  cheerfully  by  the  army, 
which  felt  the  need  of  an  abler  head ;  for  the  soldiery,  not 
inattentive  to  what  had  been  going  on,  had  taken  thought, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  Empire  must 
sink  or  they  must  consult  for  its  interests.  And  the  series 
of  emperors  on  which  we  now  enter  is  the  best  justification 
for  their  direct  interference,  the  best  proof  that  they  under- 
stood the  times  and  could  judge  of  the  men  qualified  to  meet 
them.  If  the  long  period  of  trouble  and  indiscipline  which 
we  have  just  reviewed  left  traces  behind,  if  the  soldiers  did 
not  always  consistently  support  the  emperor  of  their  choice, 
such  a  result  was  to  be  expected.  But  gradually  all  traces 
of  this  evil  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  period  the  Empire 
found  in  its  army  obedience  to  the  emperor  and  faithful 
service  to  the  state.  And  if  from  the  army  which  chose 
we  turn  to  the  princes  chosen  and  survey  their  various 
capacities  and  achievements,  we  cannot,  I  think,  refuse  some 
admiration  to  the  vigour  of  a  system  which  could  throw  up 
in  its  decline  such  a  succession  of  great  men. 

They  are  of  a  different  stamp  it  is  true  from  those  that 
passed  before  us  in  my  last  lecture.  They  are  of  the  school 
of  Severus  rather  than  of  Caesar.     They  are  the  energetic 
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military  chieftains  rather  than  the  polished  statesmen.  They 
are  northern  and  Illyrian,  not  southern — Gaulish,  Italian, 
Spanish  or  African  ;  yet  after  all  differences  there  is  sufficient 
of  a  common  ground.  They  were  called  to  a  different  lot, 
they  were  thrown  upon  different  times,  yet  was  their  bearing 
and  their  government  such  that  they  in  no  degree  jar  with 
the  associations  of  their  position. 

They  were  called  to  a  different  lot,  I  said.  The  high 
majesty  of  the  imperial  name  had  been  lowered  by  the  un- 
worthy men  who  had  held  it ;  its  security  had  been  impaired 
by  the  rapid  changes  which  had  resulted  from  caprice  in  the 
soldiery  or  incompetence  in  the  chief.  The  strength  and 
fortune  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Antonines  were  no  part  of  the 
inheritance  that  devolved  on  the  successors  of  Gallienus. 
Yet,  in  the  words  of  Napier,  **The  austerer  glory  of  suffering 
remained,  and  with  a  firm  heart  they  accepted  this  gift  of  a 
severe  fate."  The  tenure  of  the  throne  was  uncertain  and 
dangerous.  Successful  or  unsuccessful,  they  seemed  equally 
doomed  to  pass  rapidly  away.  But  the  Empire  of  which 
they  had  been  the  soldiers  required  the  hand  and  the  head 
of  the  general  and  the  ruler ;  and  as  one  fell  in  battle  or  by 
treachery  another  stepped  into  his  place  with  a  devotion 
such  as  we  honour  in  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  or  the  soldiers 
of  Inkermann.  And  if  the  emperor  fell  the  Empire  rose.  It 
passed  from  its  state  of  degradation  and  weakness  again  to 
glory  and  power.  There  was  a  waste  of  the  instruments,  but 
the  cause  triumphed.  And  though  wasted,  the  instruments 
were  not  undervalued.  The  great  honour  they  deserved  has 
not  been  wholly  withheld  from  them.  **  If  glory  be  a  dis- 
tinction, for  such  men  death  is  no  leveller." 

The  choice  of  Valerian,  the  object  of  the  respect  of 
Gallienus,  Claudius  found  the  Empire  shaken  to  its  very  base 
by  that  emperor,  with  pretenders  occupying  its  finest  pro- 
vinces, with  a  rival  at  Milan,  with  the  Gothic  tribes 
imminent.  He  defeated  his  rival  at  Milan,  but  accepted  for 
a  time  the  remaining  pretenders.  **  It  was  a  personal 
question  as  between  them  and  himself,"  he  said,  "  and  that 
might  wait."  A  man  sparing,  and  just,  and  capable,  he 
arrested  with  a  strong  hand  the  course  of  disaster.  Per- 
fectly alive  to  his  danger,  and  the  wants  under  which  his 
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army  was  suffering,  he  met  the  Goths,  estimated  at  more 
than  300,000  men,  with  the  calm  courage  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  ability  and  the  greatness  of  his  cause 
justified;  and  the  victories  he  gained  well  earned  for  him 
the  surname  of  **  the  Gothic,"  and  secured,  for  a  long  period, 
the  Empire  against  those  tribes.  In  his  last  illness,  he 
named  Aurelian  as  his  successor,  and  the  act  was  not  the 
least  eminent  of  his  services. 

Aurelian  too  had  been  distinguished  by  Valerian,  ap- 
pointed to  offices,  and  exercised  in  commands.  He  had 
received  from  him  public  thanks,  and  had  at  his  instigation 
been  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  his  superior  officer.  He 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  enemies,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  soldiers,  of  Rome ;  for  he  stood  ever  ready  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  to  chastise  the  former,  to  lead  to  victory  the 
latter.  Of  a  vehement  spirit  and  too  prone  to  cruelty,  a 
free  liver,  yet  with  a  command  over  his  passions,  of  exceed- 
ing rigour  in  discipline  and  most  prompt  in  action,  he 
cleared  his  dominions  first  of  their  invaders,  then  of  those 
who  disturbed  the  unity  of  government  whilst  they  lent  it 
an  ambiguous  support.  The  emperor  of  Gaul,  the  last  of 
several  able  governors  of  those  western  provinces,  bowed  to 
the  genius  of  Aurelian,  and  was  content  to  administer  under 
him  a  province  of  Italy.  His  dominions,  of  course,  were  re- 
united to  the  Empire  from  which  the  weakness  of  former 
emperors  had  driven  them,  in  self-defence,  to  separate.  But 
even  whilst  renouncing  for  a  season  their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  renouncing 
their  position  as  integral  members  of  the  Roman  or  civilised 
world ;  and  they  may  have  seen  without  regret  that  the 
time  was  come  for  their  more  formal  reunion,  and  accepted 
with  satisfaction,  in  compensation  for  their  independence, 
their  former  advantages,  which  the  recruited  strength  of  the 
imperial  government  once  again  assured  them.  The  Eastern 
queen,  Zenobia,  who  from  Palmyra  ruled  over  the  adjacent 
deserts  and  Egypt  with  skill  and  vigour,  was  subdued  and 
led  in  triumph.  Nobler  than  Cleopatra  in  her  prosperity, 
she  had  not,  in  her  defeat,  the  resolution  of  Cleopatra.  On 
every  frontier  Aurelian  was  victorious.  He  restored  the 
Roman  world  to  its   ancient  boundaries,  but   he   found   it 
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advisable,  having  done  so,  to  withdraw  from  Dacia ;  it  was 
wiser,  he  thought,  to  abandon  so  distant,  so  outlying  a 
possession.  In  the  full  tide  of  honour  and  of  victory,  after 
five  years  and  a  half  of  unbroken  successes,  he  fell  by  the 
treachery  of  his  secretary,  leaving  in  most  points  a  great 
example — in  most  points,  not  in  all :  for  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  Diocletian,  no  bad  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  empire.  He  said  that  Aurelian  was  more  of  the 
general  than  the  emperor,  for  that  he  had  wanted  the  first  gift 
that  should  characterise  an  emperor,  clemency.  Aurelian  left 
no  successor,  for  his  death  had  not  enabled  him  to  name  one. 

Who  then  should  choose  that  successor?  The  army 
declined ;  for  in  its  regret  for  Aurelian  it  had  determined 
that  none  who  might  be  considered  compromised  by  his 
death  should  fill  his  place.  It  bade  the  senate  choose,  in  a 
letter  which  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  respective  posi- 
tion of  the  two  bodies.  The  senate  hesitated.  The  army 
persisted.  Ultimately,  Tacitus  was  the  choice  of  the  senate, 
after  an  interregnum  of  seven  months.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  character,,  but  advanced  in  years.  Mingled  with  the 
acclamations  that  greeted  him  in  the  senate  as  emperor, 
there  came  a  demand  that  he  should  adopt  some  one,  and 
secure  for  himself  the  great  glory  of  a  worthy  choice,  based 
not  on  private  affection,  but  on  judgment,  an  act  which 
would  be  the  noblest  consolation  to  an  emperor  in  death. 

Tacitus  was  carried  off  by  a  military  disturbance  without 
exercising  his  choice,  and  his  brother,  who  foolishly  wished 
to  succeed  him,  was  set  aside  by  the  soldiers  on  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  Probus,  put  forward  by  the  eastern 
army.  Probus  accepted  with  reluctance,  "  It  is  a  choice," 
he  said,  "bad  for  you  and  for  me,  soldiers,  for  I  cannot 
flatter  you."  "  Let  him  be  as  emperor  such  as  he  has  been 
as  a  soldier,"  was  the  answer.  And  Probus,  as  emperor, 
was  eminently  successful.  No  rival  could  shake  his  throne ; 
and  he  made  head  everywhere  against  the  barbarians  who 
pressed  upon  the  frontiers.  The  results  attained  in  his  six 
years  were  so  great,  and  his  confidence  so  high,  that  he 
reckoned  on  making  Germany  a  province,  and  was  heard  to 
say  that  soon  the  Empire  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
army.     This  saying,  however,  and  his  constant  demand  on 
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his  soldiers  for  exertions  other  than  war  required,  were  the 
causes  of  the  mutiny,  hasty  and  bitterly  repented,  in  which 
he  fell. 

Carus,  who  succeeded,  was  judged  to  have  a  place  rather 
among  the  good  than  the  bad  emperors.  His  great  fault 
was  that  he  associated  his  son  Carinus  in  the  Empire,  and 
had  not  the  nerve  to  cancel  the  act  when  he  saw  the  revelry 
and  debauchery  to  which  Carinus  gave  himself.  Carus  died 
mysteriously  at  Ctesiphon.  His  son  Numerianus  was 
murdered,  and  Diocletian  ascended  the  throne,  and  vindicated 
to  himself  the  sole  possession  of  the  Empire  by  the  defeat  of 
Carinus  after  an  obstinate  struggle. 

By  origin,  Diocletian  was  an  Illyrian  peasant,  of  that 
strong  breed  which  had  now  furnished,  and  was  still  to 
to  furnish,  so  many  emperors.  He  had  long  cherished 
visions  of  empire,  and  when  they  were  realised,  he  was  found 
not  to  have  fed  himself  with  mere  visions,  but  with  the 
thoughts  that  made  him  competent  for  its  possession.  He 
had  evidently  maturely  weighed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
new  system  which  he  initiated  was  the  result  of  this  de- 
liberation. The  troubled  state  both  of  the  frontiers  and  of 
the  interior  of  the  provinces,  as,  for  instance,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Gaul ;  the  burden  of  the  administration,  even  when 
these  troubles  were  quieted ;  the  difficulties  that  attended 
the  transmission  of  the  Empire  under  the  present  conditions; 
the  remedy  for  those  difficulties  ;  no  one  of  these  points  had 
escaped  this  statesman,  whose  designs  are  justly  said  never 
to  have  been  poor,  never  wanting  in  caution,  though  at  times 
not  over  scrupulous. 

He  saw  that  the  task  of  government  required  more  than 
one  man's  energies,  and  he  chose  himself  a  colleague  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  For  his  sagacity  in  this  respect  was 
remarkable,  and  gave  safety  to  a  policy,  the  danger  of  which, 
in  other  hands,  was  palpable.  He  saw,  too,  that  what  the 
Roman  world  had  suffered  so  much  from,  was  the  absence 
of  any  precautions  as  to  the  succession.  And  to  meet  this 
he  chose  himself,  and  his  colleague  chose  at  the  same  time, 
a  successor.  The  two  so  chosen  bore  the  title  of  Caesar, 
that  of  Augustus  was  reserved  for  the  two  seniors.  The 
younger  rulers  were  to  take  the  more  active  part,  were  to 
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be  bound  to  their  seniors  by  the  tie  of  adoption,  were  to  be 
sons  as  well  as  colleagues,  and  when  death  or  voluntary 
retirement  should  remove  the  elder,  the  younger  were  intuni 
to  select  men  who  should  stand  to  them  in  the  same  relation, 
should  diminish  the  burden  and  increase  the  dignity  of  their 
position.  So  should  a  series  of  princes  be  trained  up  in  arms 
and  in  government ;  so  should  all  haste  and  all  unseemly 
intrusion  be  excluded  from  the  succession  of  the  Empire; 
and  there  should  be  secured  for  its  administration  and 
defence  an  admirable  combination  of  the  vigour  of  youth 
with  the  experience  of  age. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  and  the  conception  is 
one  not  unworthy  of  him.  It  is  the  highest  element  in  his 
just  reputation,  that  by  his  personal  influence  he  >vas  able  to 
keep  his  system  in  efficiency  so  long  as  he  chose  himself  to 
superintend  its  working.  He  placed  himself  in  the  East, 
and  thence  guided  his  colleague  and  directed  his  subordinates. 
The  Illyrian  peasant  assumed  the  state  of  an  Eastern 
monarch,  the  diadem  and  the  flowing  robe ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  treated  by  his  subjects  as  an  Eastern  despot  by 
his  slaves ;  he  allowed  himself  also  to  be  worshipped  as  God; 
but  he  preserved  in  the  midst  of  these  honours  his  strong 
peasant  sense ;  he  was  the  parent,  not  the  tyrant ;  he  made 
it  evident  that  it  was  from  policy,  not  from  intoxication,  that 
he  so  acted ;  and  that  with  such  an  emperor,  the  names  and 
titles  which  he  affected  were  but  of  little  moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  reality. 

The  more  thoroughly  to  secure  his  policy,  he  determined 
on  a  voluntary  retirement ;  and  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
the  Roman  world  saw,  at  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  two  emperors 
of  yet  unbroken  vigour,  the  one  with  his  will  fully  consenting, 
the  other  under  the  influence  of  his  colleague,  strip  themselves 
of  the  imperial  purple,  and  retire  to  the  station  from  which 
they  had  risen.  The  mind  of  Diocletian  was  strong  enough 
to  keep  him  steady  in  his  purpose,  and  satisfied  with  his 
palace  and  garden  at  Salona.  Maximian  was  restless  with- 
out power,  resumed  it,  and  died  dishonoured. 

The  ruling  mind  withdrawn,  the  system  fell  to  pieces,  and 
that  rapidly.  In  the  choice  of  the  new  Caesars,  Galerius 
consulted  more  his  own  inclinations  than  the  interests  of  the 
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Empire,  rudely  rejecting  the  remonstrances  of  his  adopted 
father,  Diocletian,  and  the  consequence  was  that  for  many 
years  that  Empire  was  torn  by  war.  There  were  at  first  four, 
then  six  emperors,  then  again  two,  as  death,  violent  or 
natural,  removed  the  others ;  then  a  struggle  between  these 
two,  ended  by  an  alliance  and  a  partition.  It  was  an 
alliance  and  a  partition  such  as  that  between  Augustus  and 
Antonius,  and  it  ended  similarly,  after  about  an  equal  du- 
ration. Such  a  notice  of  nineteen  years  may  seem  unsatis- 
factory, but  to  make  clear  in  a  lecture  the  vicissitudes  and 
various  combinations  that  occurred  during  these  years  would 
be  a  hopeless  and,  even  if  not  hopeless,  an  unprofitable  task. 
Suffice  it  that  the  elaborate  policy  of  Diocletian  broke  down, 
and  that  by  superior  ability  as  a  general,  and  the  strength 
he  derived  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Christians,  the  power 
divided  among  so  many  was  once  again  concentrated  in  Con- 
stantine.  He  found  it  easy  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  removing 
from  his  path  every  obstacle  to  his  own  single  supremacy. 
At  this  point  I  leave  him  for  the  present ;  his  policy  when 
supreme  may  form  a  fitting  opening  for  my  next  lecture. 

Thus  for  another  144  years  have  we  traced  the  fortunes 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  impression  produced  must  I 
think  be  different  from  that  which  the  last  period  left.  We 
feel  that  the  constitution  has  been  shaken,  that  the  frame 
has  been  subject  to  severe  pressure  from  without,  and  that 
the  energy  required  and  actually  found  to  bear  up  against 
this  pressure  and  to  repair  the  shake,  is  necessarily  ex- 
haustive. The  sense  of  insecurity  and  of  decay  presses 
upon  us,  and  we  anxiously  revolve  the  grave  question.  Are 
there  elements  within  of  sufficient  strength,  under  wise 
management,  to  overcome  the  danger  from  the  barbarians, 
and  to  shake  off  by  healthy  action  the  progress  of  disease  ? 
This  is  the  question  for  us ;  but  the  Roman  statesmen  of 
the  period  do  not  seem  to  have  entertained  such  anxiety. 
We  may  see,  as  they  saw,  the  outward  majesty  of  the 
Empire  yet  intact ;  we  can  see,  they  did  not,  the  weakness 
sheltered  under  that  imposing  exterior.  They  looked,  as  we 
cannot,  with  contempt  on  her  barbarian  enemies ;  they  yet 
felt,  what  we  cannot  feel,  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
power  and  in  the  destiny  of  Rome. 

AAA 
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LECTURE  III. 
From  Constantine  to  Theodosius  I. 
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Constantine — His  new  city — His  new  policy — Organization  and  administration 
of  the  Empire — Division  of  powers— Conversion  of  Constantine — His  sons, 
and  the  final  re-union  of  the  Empire  under  Constantius — ^Julian — His 
return  to  paganism — Valentinian  and  Valens — The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
under  pressure  from  the  Huns — The  policy  of  the  court  of  Constantinople — 
Defeat  of  Valens — Oratian — His  choice  of  Theodosius — Character  and 
government  of  Theodosius — The  position  of  the  different  emperors  in 
regard  to  Christianity. 

It  has  been  universally  felt  that  Constantine  marks  an 
era  in  the  world's  history — that  his  name  is  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  those  critical  changes  in  the  affairs 
of  men  which,  it  has  been  said,  it  is  the  proper  province  of 
the  historian  to  disclose.  Nor  is  this  solely  on  the  ground 
of  his  conversion,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  Christianity. 
In  the  temporal  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  of  great  import- 
ance. In  both  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it,  as  well 
as  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  spheres  which*  were 
then  established,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  Western, 
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and  throughout  the  long  existence  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

On  Constantine  himself  much  has  been  written — more 
perhaps  than  on  any  other  of  the  Roman  emperors.  This 
is  but  natural,  considering  the  position  he  holds  as  syn- 
chronizing with  so  marked  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity.  But  discussions  on  his  personal  history  and 
character ;  the  way  in  which  he  rose ;  the  use  he  made  in 
each  case  of  victory ;  how  far  he  was  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  how  far  he  merely  adopted  it 
from  policy ; — all  such  discussions  can  find  no  place  here. 
It  is  with  the  great  results,  the  striking  features  of  history, 
that  I  am  alone  concerned ;  and  I  must  presume  the  details 
which  form  its  substratum  to  be  already  sufficiently  in  the 
possession  of  my  hearers. 

The  life  of  Constantine,  before  he  attained  sole  power, 
had  been  eventful  and  instructive.  An  Illyrian  by  birth,  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  and  so  familiarized 
early  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  whilst  his  father  ruled  in  the 
West.  On  his  accession  to  imperial  rank,  as  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  authorities  among  which  the  peculiar  policy  of 
Diocletian  divided  the  supreme  power,  he  had  found  himself 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  from  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
his  colleagues,  the  ambition  of  all.  I  have  already  stated 
that  all  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  after  long  years  of 
the  valuable  discipline  of  contest  and  of  danger,  he  was  at 
length  established  in  undisputed  supremacy,  without  any 
outward  check  or  control.  After  a  longer  struggle  than 
Severus  had  had,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
Severus.  He  had  with  Severus  to  repair  the  past,  the 
melancholy  waste  of  the  struggle,  and  to  modify,  if  need 
were,  for  the  future,  the  government  of  the  Empire.  He 
had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  observing  its  state  and 
its  wants,  its  weaknesses  within,  its  dangers  from  without. 
Throwing  aside  in  its  principal  feature  the  system  of  Dio- 
cletian, as  was  indeed  necessary  with  his  experience  of  it,  he 
again  concentrated  in  his  single  person  the  whole  powers  of 
the  Empire,  and  re-established,  for  a  time  at  least,  unity. 
Then,  after  revolving  in  his  mind  the  later  history,  he 
perceived  that   the  problem   of   its  defence   was  in   some 
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degree  changed.  The  danger  was  not  so  much  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  as  on  those  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Danube.  It  was  no  longer  the  Parthian  that  was  to  be 
feared,  but  the  Persian,  the  successor  of  the  Parthian.  It 
was  no  longer  the  German,  but  the  Goth  and  the  tribes  in 
the  rear  of  the  Goth,  the  Scythian  and  the  Hun. 

Diocletian  had  equally  seen  this,  and  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  his  system,  had  stationed  himself  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Empire,  choosing  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia  as 
his  capital.  More  farsighted  than  his  predecessor,  Constan- 
tine  chose  the  ancient  Byzantium  as  the  site  of  his  new 
capital,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. For  a  long  period,  the  tendency  of  events  had  been 
to  shake  the  supremacy  so  long  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The 
extension  of  the  political  city  to  the  civilized  world  had  made 
the  city  itself,  in  its  strict  acceptation,  necessarily  of  less 
importance ;  and  the  decline  of  its  prestige  may  not  unaptly 
be  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  one  of  its  historians,  who, 
when  mentioning  the  secular  games  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
adds,  that  the  iiooth  anniversary  passed  without  notice,  to 
such  an  extent,  from  day  to  day,  did  the  attention  paid  to 
the  Eternal  City  diminish.  Even  in  Italy  itself,  the  seat  of 
government  had  of  late  been,  not  Rome  but  Milan ;  and,  as 
time  passed  on,  the  course  of  events  carried  that  seat  still 
further  to  the  westward,  and  made  it,  now  Paris,  now  Treves, 
now  Aries.  Independent  too  of  all  considerations  of  defence 
of  the  frontier,  the  change  of  religion  would  determine 
Constantine  to  seek  another  capital.  Rome  was  too  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  all  the  associations  of  the  religion 
under  which  she  had  grown  and  conquered,  not  to  make  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  more 
difficult  there  than  in  almost  any  other  city.  Long  after  its 
triumph  had  been  definitively  secured,  the  senate  of  Rome, 
meeting  as  it  did  in  the  presence  of  the  goddess  of  victory, 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  old  religion,  and  sent  repeated 
petitions  to  the  reigning  emperor,  that  he  would  not  sanction 
its  expulsion  from  that  its  chosen  sanctuary. 

On  the  site  then  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  in  a  position 
singularly  favoured  by  nature,  Constantine  erected  his  new 
Rome,   which,   however,  as  in  justice  it  should,  has  ever 
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borne  the  name  of  its  founder.     To  enrich,^  to  strengthen, 
and  to  beautify  it,  he  lavished  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 
Egypt  was  set  apart  for  the  sustenance  of  its  poor,  leaving 
Africa  for  the  supply  of  the  mother  city.     Adopting  in  most 
subordinate  points  the  views  of  Diocletian,  he  set  himself 
systematically  to  organize  his  government  and  court.     That 
court  was,  as  Diocletian's  had  been.  Eastern  in  its  character 
rather  than  Western ;  the  ceremonial  and  bearing  of  the 
monarch  were  rather  those  of  the  great  king  than  of  his 
Roman   predecessors,   Augustus,   Trajan,   or   Severus.      In 
robes  of  silk  and  gold,  with  the  diadem  on  his  head,  the 
emperor  presented  a  strange  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  founder  of  the   monarchy.      But   that   such  a  system 
should  have  been  adopted  by  the  sagacious  Diocletian,  in 
conformity  solely  with  his  judgment,  not  with  his  tastes, 
and  should  have  been  continued  and  matured  by  Constantine, 
might  make  us  ready  to  believe  that  there  were  deep  reasons 
to  justify  it.     Those  reasons  must  have  lain  in  the  character 
of  the  Eastern  populations ;  and  its  adoption  to  suit  those 
populations  by  such  statesmen  marks  very  emphatically  how 
dissimilar,  after  all  attempts  to  unite  them,  were  at  bottom 
the  East  and  the  West  ;  how  certainly,  at  one  time  or  other, 
a  disruption  must  take  place. 

The  organization  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the 
personal  state  assumed  by  the  monarch.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  elaborate,  with  body  guards,  foot  and  horse, 
with  chamberlains,  treasurers,  and  eunuchs.  Nor  was  the 
system  of  the  imperial  government  less  elaborate.  It  was  a 
hierarchy  of  orders  and  degrees,  with  titles  to  mark  each 
different  one,  and  appellations  as  high  sounding  and  as 
empty  as  can  be  found  in  any  court  almanack  of  the  present 
day.  One  peculiarity  of  the  system  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion. In  earlier  times  it  had  been  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Roman  policy  that  it  had  entrusted  to  its  officers  the 
most  extensive  powers.  There  was  no  check  upon  them 
during  their  office,  nothing  which  by  fettering  them  could  be 
an  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  their  duty;  nor  was 
there  any  provision  against  the  abuse  of  their  power.  It  was 
after  its  expiration  only  that  they  could  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;   and  in  this  lay  what  is  called  their  responsibility. 
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At  the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  the  command  of  his  pro- 
vince, a  Roman  proconsul  was  practically  absolute.  So  it 
had  been  under  the  Republic,  and  the  power  had  been  fear- 
fully abused ;  for  the  after  check  was  wanting,  the  senate  of 
Rome  screened  its  offending  members.  It  had  been  so  under 
the  Empire,  but  there  was  then  the  emperor  ever  ready  to 
interfere,  to  recall  and  to  punish  an  offender ;  and  it  was  his 
interest  not  to  screen,  but  to  detect  misgovemment.  The 
government  of  the  provinces  had,  under  this  system,  been  in 
the  main  good,  and  satisfactory  to  the  provincials.  But  in 
the  large  powers  the  system  gave  there  lurked  a  danger,  if 
not  to  the  provincials,  yet  to  the  emperor.  In  a  distant  pro- 
vince, at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  waging  a  successful  war, 
and  hence  conscious  of  strength ;  that  army,  too,  daily  more 
and  more  recruited  from  the  populations  on  the  border  who 
as  soldiers  attached  a  much  more  definite  idea  to  the  able 
leader  they  knew  and  followed  into  the  field,  than  to  their 
distant  and  unknown  emperor;  if  that  emperor  was  con- 
sidered as  weak,  what  was  there  to  prevent  officers  in  this 
position  from  shaking  off  the  nominal  yoke,  and  procuring 
from  their  army  their  own  nomination  in  his  stead  ? 

Such  had  been  the  constantly  recurring  evil  of  the  last 
century,  most  evident  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but 
existing  even  under  such  an  emperor  as  Probus.  Such  had 
been  the  evil  which  Diocletian  had  sought  to  remedy  by  his 
system.  The  weakness  of  that  system  led  Constantine  to  a 
different  remedy,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  one.  This 
was  the  division  of  powers.  The  great  pillars  of  state  on 
which  the  Empire  had  rested,  the  four  praetorian  prefects, 
became  civil  and  not  military  officers,  responsible  for  the 
good  government  of  their  prefectures,  the  right  management 
of  the  provinces,  the  due  administration  of  justice.  But  the 
military  power  was  taken  from  them,  and  was  given  to  the 
masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  whose  number 
varied  with  the  varying  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  at  one  time 
two,  at  another  it  was  eight.  Under  these  as  the  head, 
were  organized  the  counts  and  dukes  of  the  Empire,  as  under 
the  prefects  in  their  new  functions  were  ranged  the  civil 
governors,  proconsuls,  consulars,  correctors,  and  presidents. 

This  division    of    powers   must   be   viewed   under    two 
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aspects.  Its  primary  object  was  the  security  •  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  the  evils  with 
which  a  struggle  between  competitors  afflicted  the  Empire. 
And  the  experience  of  the  next  150  years,  during  which  the 
Western  Empire  lasted,  is  favourable  to  it  under  this  point 
of  \'iew.  There  were  revolts,  but  no  one  of  them  was  suc- 
cessful so  long  as  the  lines  of  Constantine  and  Valentinian 
could  furnish  a  successor.  Other  causes  aided  in  this  result, 
but  we  may  allow  its  fair  share  to  this  part  of  the  institutions 
of  Constantine.  But  in  the  period  before  us  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Empire  became  more  and  more  of 
secondary  interest,  and  the  other  great  end  of  its  existence,  the 
defence  of  civilization,  became  more  exclusively  prominent. 

The  splendour  and  order  of  the  imperial  system  in  this 
its  new  stage,  may  have  been  to  contemporaries  more  impos- 
ing than  the  simpler  system  of  earlier  emperors,  but  on  the 
historical  student  it  has  no  such  effect.  The  350  years 
through  which  we  have  passed  have  seen  the  prime  vigour 
of  the  imperial  constitution  displayed  and  wasted,  but,  when 
wasted  to  all  appearance  fatally  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  recovered  by  stern  treatment,  so  that  outwardly  the 
frame  bore  an  appearance  of  good  health.  Shaken  again  by 
internal  dissension,  it  was  submitted  to  the  treatment  of 
Constantine  ;  but  whatever  the  merit  of  his  treatment  there 
was  wanting  the  power  within,  and  as  that  was  wanting, 
the  external  appearance  was  of  little  moment.  The  splendour 
that  veils  decay  is  always  repulsive.  We  feel  throughout 
all  his  arrangements,  that  they  mark  more  fully  than  any 
previous  ones  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  they 
are  a  reorganization,  but  not  a  restoration.  And  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  want  of  real  strength  within,  we  scan  more 
anxiously  the  dangers  from  without.  In  presence  of  those 
dangers,  when  successful  defence  was  the  one  great  object, 
and  the  vigour  requisite  for  that  defence  the  one  quality 
that  should  have  been  called  out,  we  may  well  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  division  of  powers,  of  this  establishment  of  a 
system  of  checks  and  balance  with  the  impaired  energy 
which  is,  we  too  fatally  know,  its  natural  result. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
same  system  that  the  army  was  remodelled.    The  old  legion. 
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with  its  perfect  organization,  its  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  allied  force,  forming  a  corps  d'armie^  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  new  legion,  in  size  more  answering  to  an  English  regi* 
ment,  took  its  place.  The  number  of  legions  was  largely 
increased,  but  the  strength  of  each  proportionately  dimi- 
nished, and  by  this  means  the  concert  of  the  army  was 
rendered  more  difficult.  Its  numbers  were  raised.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  450,000  men  are  about  the  estimated  total 
of  the  troops.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  we  find 
it  estimated  at  645,000. 

To  meet  the  demands  which  his  re-organization  of  the 
Empire  involved,  a  careful  revision  of  the  system  of  finance 
formed  a  part  of  Constantine's  labours.  But  on  this  I 
forbear  to  enter :  it  presents  many  difficulties,  and  such 
interest  as  it  has  is  not  of  the  kind  well  suited  for  a  lecture. 
I  pass  to  the  only  other  point  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
before  >  Constantine's  government  in  temporal  matters  is 
dismissed.  Whatever  its  merits  as  a  system,  its  founder 
at  any  rate  upheld  successfully  the  Empire  which  he  had 
seized  and  re-organized.  The  frontier  enemies  of  Rome, 
awed  into  submission  by  his  predecessors,  had  watched  no 
doubt  with  keen  interest  the  contests  of  the  rival  candidates, 
and  had  felt  that  exhaustion  must  be  the  result,  and  that 
exhaustion  was  their  hour.  Quiet  spectators,  therefore,  so 
long  as  the  battle  raged,  they  put  themselves  in  motion 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  emperor  took  the 
field  against  the  Goths  on  the  lower  Danube ;  carried  the 
war  into  their  territory ;  defeated  them  in  Sarmatia  ;  granted 
them  a  peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  Rome ;  and  left 
on  the  barbarians  so  enduring  a  memory  of  the  great  power 
that  even  yet  remained,  and  of  the  stern  chastisement  they 
had  suffered,  together  with  a  sense  of  the  benefits  that  might 
accrue  to  both  parties  from  a  careful  cultivation  of  amicable 
relations,  that  it  was  only  a  strong  impulse  from  without 
that,  after  some  considerable  lapse  of  time,  threw  the  Gothic 
tribes  upon  the  Empire,  and  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  power  they  dreaded.  Safe  on  this 
frontier,  he  directed  his  attention  next  to  that  of  Persia. 
The  Persians  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia,  one  of  the  border 
provinces  which  formed  the  constant  subject  of  dispute  be- 
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tween  the  two  Empires.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  Con- 
stantine  died  at  Nicomedia.  His  body  was  ultimately  placed 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and 
though  he  had  died  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  after  death 
as  in  life  the  first  Christian  emperor  received  divine  honours. 
I  come  now  to  the  second  point,  on  which  the  conditions 
under  which  I  lecture  will  make  me  very  brief.  The  Roman 
Empire  had  existed  for  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Christ- 
ianity was  some  few  years  younger.  Only  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  first  century,  it  had  formally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  government  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second,  and  had  been  treated  as  an  attack  on  that 
government.  This  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  what 
I  have  before  spoken  of — the  union,  in  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power.  Not  of 
sufficient  prominence  to  draw  constant  supervision  on  it, 
Christianity  had  grown  in  comparative  silence  during  the 
rest  of  the  second  century,  though  occasional  persecutions 
reveal  the  uneasiness  it  caused.  At  the  close  of  that  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  third  its  position  had  been  more 
favourable.  It  had  not  been  without  friends  at  the  court  of 
Commodus,  and  the  leanings  of  the  African  and  Syrian 
emperors  were  rather  for  it  than  against  it.  The  tendency 
of  the  government  at  that  time  was  towards  its  peaceful 
incorporation  with  the  other  religions  existing,  its  reception 
on  terms  of  equality  into  the  general  religious  aggregate. 
Its  founder  had  a  place  side  by  side  with  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
and  Apollonius,  in  the  chapel  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  whose 
reign  this  syncretist  tendency  was  most  marked.  There  was 
no  consciousness  awakened  that  but  two  alternatives  were 
really  open — a  complete  submission  or  a  complete  extirpation. 
We  are  in  great  darkness  as  to  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
but  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century,  with  its  terrible  revelations  of  the  insufficiency  and 
degradation  of  the  existing  polytheism,  with  its  forebodings 
of  dissolution  in  regard  to  the  civil  power  from  misgovern- 
ment  within  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians  without, 
was  a  time  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth.  In  the 
period  of  the  Antonines  it  had  been  possible  for  Romans  to 
feel  satisfaction  in  the  established  order,  and,  as  satisfied,  to 
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look  no  further.  From  Caracalla  to  Gallienus  such  satisfac 
tion  was  no  longer  possible,  and  in  the  break-up  of  the  civil 
and  religious  system  of  the  past,  men  would  eagerly  turn  to 
seek  something  more  enduring.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  we 
may  trace  the  marked  prevalence  of  astrology  at  that  period. 
It  is  this  feeling,  requiring  far  more  than  astrology  could 
offer,  that  would  prompt  men  to  seek  the  refuge  and  the 
consolation  of  a  religious  system,  not  involved  in,  but  hostile 
to  the  old — not  on  a  level  with  the  rest,  but  claiming  an 
exclusive  belief,  speaking  a  language  of  confident  hope  to 
which  the  rest  were  strangers,  free  from  the  absurdities  and 
impurities  which  the  rest  could  not  shake  off,  and  which, 
while  it  left  them  citizens  of  Rome,  made  them  at  the  same 
time  members  of  a  polity  which  was  alone  growing  and 
vigorous  when  all  else  seemed  tottering  and  in  decay. 

But  its  hostility  to  the  old  was  too  marked  to  allow  its 
triumph  to  be  worked  out  quite  peacefully.  Those  Roman 
emperors  on  whom  first  fell  the  task  of  resisting  the  bar- 
barian inroads,  came  in  direct  collision  with  it  in  the  army, 
and  sacrificing  all  other  considerations,  all  other  maxims  of 
government,  to  what  was  in  their  eyes  the  one  paramount 
object  for  the  time,  that  of  defending  the  Empire,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  imperial  power,  and  without  distrusting 
their  chance  of  success,  they  determined  to  crush  the  only 
internal  opposition  they  met  with.  Hence  the  persecution 
of  Decius,  but  which  was  not  confined  to  Decius.  It  was 
from  no  belief  in  paganism  and,  strictly  speaking,  from  no 
objection  to  Christianity  as  a  creed,  that  they  attacked  it, 
but  as  an  obstacle  to  their  wielding  in  their  full  efficiency  the 
weapons  of  defence.  Trajan  had  viewed  it  as  an  essential 
hindrance  to  the  performance  of  the  task  which  in  those 
happier  times  was  the  prominent  one,  that  of  uniting  the 
Empire  within  and  harmonising  all  its  differences,  national, 
social,  and  religious.  And,  in  the  spirit  of  such  times,  he 
had  dealt  as  mildly  with  it  as  he  could.  But  war  is  a  harsh 
teacher,  and  Decius,  Maximian,  and  Galerius,  found  in  it  a 
real  and  pressing  danger — a  danger  in  the  most  tender  point, 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  and  they  treated  it  with  the 
stern  uncompromising  energy  that  the  case  seemed  to  require. 
They  dealt  with  the  Christians  as  with  the  ringleaders  of  a 
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mutiny,  with  speed  and  without  mercy.  Christianity  had 
avoided  the  earlier  dangers  of  mild  treatment  and  attempted 
amalgamation.  It  resisted  no  less  successfully  this  new 
form  of  trial,  and  the  edict  of  toleration  which  Licinius  signed 
with  Constantine  may  be  said  to  mark  the  final  act  of  its 
existence  as  a  simply  resisting  power. 

One  alternative,  then,  had  been  tried  and  failed.  To 
extirpate  Christianity  was  impossible.  The  other  remained. 
Constantine  saw  that  the  only  question  left  was  this — on 
what  terms  was  the  submission  to  be  made,  for  some  terms 
were  yet  possible  ?  There  must  yet  elapse  a  period  before 
complete  submission  was  necessary,  though  the  current  of 
events  and  the  logic  of  its  growth  made  that  ultimately 
inevitable.  He  determined  to  adopt  it,  and  by  adopting, 
retain  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  controlling  it.  As  a 
Pagan  emperor,  he  had  been  supreme  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters.  As  a  Christian  one,  he  had  no  idea  of 
resigning  any  part  of  this  power.  He  would  still  be  supreme 
in  both,  but  he  would  be  supreme  over  a  Christian,  not  over 
a  heathen  Empire.  The  sagacity  of  the  statesman  showed 
him  where  the  victory  lay,  and  he  sided  with  the  victor.  He 
abandoned  the  dead  or  dying  Paganism,  and  put  himself 
and  his  Empire  under  the  shelter  of  the  living  and  growing 
Christianity;  and  whether  himself  Christian  or  not,  as 
emperor  he  reaped  for  himself  and  his  successors  ample 
advantages  from  this  policy.  The  Christian  church  accepted 
with  gratitude  this  release  from  its  sufferings,  and  immediate 
security ;  and  for  the  present  was  content  to  give  in  exchange 
an  unquestioning,  uncriticising  submission  to  the  civil  power. 
It  had  not  as  yet  risen  to  any  conception  of  its  duties  in 
presence  of  that  power — to  any  conception,  in  short,  of  the 
position  claimed  for  it,  and  successfully  claimed,  by  the  popes 
of  Rome,  the  inheritors  of  the  episcopal  powers,  as  wielded 
by  Ambrose  and  by  Hilary. 

The  exigencies  of  the  Empire,  actual  and  contingent,  had 
induced  Constantine  to  associate  with  himself  successively  in 
its  government  his  three  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews.  He 
had  reserved  for  himself  the  control  of  the  whole,  and  the 
title  of  Augustus ;  his  subordinates  had  borne  that  of  Caesar. 
He  may  have  thought  that  the  tie  of  blood  would  prove 
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stronger  to  promote  concord  than  the  instinct  of  ambition  to 
dissolve  it :  and  in  this  belief,  his  system  may  have  seemed 
to  him  a  great  improvement  on  the  one  adopted  by  Diocletian, 
the  failure  of  which  he  himself  had  consummated.  At  his 
death,  then,  the  Roman  world  found  itself  under  five  masters. 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  obeyed  Constantine ;  Italy  and 
Illyricum,  Constans;  the  East,  Constantius.  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Achaia  were  given  to  Dalmatius ;  Armenia, 
and  some  bordering  nations  to  Hannibalianus.  The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  simplified.  A  military  sedition  carried 
off  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine.  His  eldest  son  fell  in 
an  ill-planned  attack  on  his  third  brother,  overpowered  some 
years  later  in  his  turn  by  Magnentius.  This  usurper 
succumbed  to  Constantius,  who,  generally  unsuccessful  in 
foreign  wars,  was  uniformly  fortunate  against  his  rivals,  and 
once  more  united  the  empire  of  Constantine.  But  this  was 
not  without  a  most  exhaustive  struggle.  In  the  decisive 
battle  at  Mursa  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  fearful ;  never, 
says  the  historian,  had  the  Roman  strength  been  so  wasted, 
never  had  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Empire  sustained  so 
heavy  a  blow.  Add  to  this,  that,  forgetful  of  his  duty,  and 
solely  anxious,  unworthily,  for  his  own  success,  Constantius 
had  secretly  called  in  the  barbarians  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  that  their  invasion  on  the  rear  of  his  antagonist 
might  distract  his  movements.  It  was  an  act  of  treason  of 
the  gravest  criminality,  and  ultimately  brought  a  well- 
merited  punishment. 

In  the  massacre  which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  the 
imperial  family,  two  brothers,  Gallus  and  Julian,  had  escaped. 
The  former  of  these  was  selected  by  Constantius  as  his 
representative  in  the  East,  as  he  found  it  impossible  from 
Milan,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  residence,  adequately  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Empire.  But  Gallus  was 
soon  removed  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  place  himself  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  to 
conduct  in  person  the  Persian  war.  Meanwhile,  however, 
his  treason  above-mentioned  had  borne  its  natural  fruits. 
Gaul  was  the  prey  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  jealousy  felt  at 
court  of  any  eminent  merit  or  success  rendered  it  difficult  to 
find  officers  who  were  competent  to  meet  this  emergency. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  empress  Eusebia  recourse  was  had 
to  Julian,  then  quietly  pursuing  his  philosophic  studies  at 
Athens.  This  second  choice  was  good.  His  studies  had  not 
made  Julian  unfit  for  empire.  He  successfully  defended 
Gaul,  cleared  it  of  its  invaders,  and  carried  the  war  across 
the-  Rhine  far  into  the  enemy's  country.  Such  ability 
alarmed  Constantius,  and  he  sought,  by  withdrawing  his 
army,  to  cripple  this  second  Caesar  of  his  nomination.  But 
Julian  was  not  so  easy  to  put  aside.  His  troops  forced  him, 
scarcely  against  his  will,  to  assume  the  imperial  purple,  and 
fortunately  in  this  respect  for  the  Empire,  a  fever,  heightened 
by  his  indignation,  carried  ofiT  Constantius,  and  with  him  all 
pretext  for  a  civil  war.  Julian's  short  reign  was  occupied,  so 
far  as  foreign  affairs  were  concerned,  with  the  Persian  war 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  over-confident 
as  a  general,  and  rashly  risked  his  army  and  his  person. 
He  fell,  and  left  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  troops. 

In  the  internal  government,  he  showed  himself  a  just 
administrator  and  anxious,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  husband 
the  finances,  and  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation.  But  short 
as  was  his  reign,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  limit  my 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  this  enumeration  of  his 
actions  as  a  general  and  a  ruler.  Julian  the  Apostate  has 
been  so  much  discussed,  been  the  object  of  so  much  admira- 
tion, and  such  vehement  reprobation,  and,  besides,  the 
common  ground  both  for  admiration  and  reprobation  pos- 
sesses so  much  interest,  that  a  few  words  must  be  allowed  me. 

In  the  early  period,  then,  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
when  its  prospects  seemed  so  secure  that  the  reign  of 
Constantius  was  occupied  with  the  discussing  of  heresy  and 
the  alternations  of  the  struggle  between  the  Arians  and 
Athanasius,  Julian,  after  conforming  both  in  early  life  and 
as  Caesar  to  the  prevailing  faith,  nay,  even  as  Augustus  not 
shaking  it  off,  no  sooner  found  himself  sole  possessor  of  the 
throne,  than  he  announced  what  had  long  been  no  secret  to 
his  friends,  his  adherence  to  the  older  religion  of  the  Empire. 
He  next  proceeded  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  his  imperial 
authority  to  bear  on  its  re-establishment.  If  we  allow  that 
he  stopped  short  of  persecution  in  its  worst  form,  he  omitted 
no  means  within  that  limit  which  could  further  his  end.     It 
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is,  I  think,  on  this  issue  that  he  must  be  judged.     He  who 
will  candidly  consider  Julian's  position   in   early  life,  and 
even  at  a  later  period,  will  not  condemn  him  harshly  for  his 
conformity.     Neither  again  will  the  candid  judge  be  dis- 
posed to  overrate  the  evil  of  his  return  to  paganism.     For 
such  an  one  will  remember  the  associations  Julian   must 
have  had  with  Christianity,  the  religion  of  him  who  had,  if 
not  instigated,  at  least  consented  to,  the  massacre  of  his 
family,  and  had  hardly  spared  himself;  a  religion,  too,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  its  professors  had  done  all  they 
could  to  bring  into  contempt.     Further,  at  this  period,  and 
still  later,  a  large  proportion  of  the  educated  and  cultivated 
Romans  were  still  heathens,  a  fact  I  need  not  bring  evidence 
to  support.    And  the  reasons  which  satisfied  such  men  might 
satisfy  Julian.    It  was  open  to  him,  then,  I  conceive,  whether 
in  retirement  or  on  the  throne,  to  profess  the  religion  which 
had  only  so  lately  been  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world.     It 
was  not  open  to  him  as  a  statesman  and  an  emperor,  with 
the  burdens  and  the  duties  of  the  imperial  office  upon  him, 
with  the  civilised  world  in  charge  to  defend  and  govern,  with 
every  motive  to  clearsightedness  and  forethought ;  it  was  not 
open  to  him,  I  say,  to  suffer  his  personal  predilections  and 
associations  to  mislead  him,  to  induce  him  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  already  given  by  the  ablest  of  his  more  immediate 
predecessors,  a  verdict  acquiesced  in  by  its  opponents.     He 
himself  could  see  that  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
church  was  far  superior  to  that  of  paganism,  and  at  that  late 
hour  could  recommend  its  adoption.     Was  it  too  much  to 
require  of  the  statesman  that  he  should  also  see  that  an 
organization  so  living  could  not   be  called  into  existence 
suddenly,  that  it  was  alien  in  fact  to  the  genius  of  the  older 
religion  ?     Or  if  this  were  too  much,  surely  he  might  have 
estimated  more  truly  than  he  did  the  relative  forces  of  the 
two  antagonists;   he  might  have  shrunk  from  re-opening  a 
question  which  had  been  decided,  and  by  no  hasty  decision. 
He  had  read  and  studied  the  history  of  his  predecessors,  as 
we  know,  with  remarkable  attention   and   acuteness.     He 
must  have  known  their  efforts  against  Christianity,  and  their 
failure.     He  ought  to  have  so  far  accepted  that  failure  as  to 
allow  himself,  in  support  of  the  fantastic  child  of  his  imagin- 
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ation — for  such,  after  all,  was  the  paganism  of  Julian — a 
paganism  modified  to  a  very  large  extent  by  Christian  ideas, 
a  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  common  polytheism,  which 
never  had  the  remotest  chance  of  supplanting,  even  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  which  it  interpreted,  much  less  Chris- 
tianity— to  have  allowed  himself  in  such  a  cause  no  weapons 
but  those  of  the  philosopher  or  the  man.  It  is  because  he 
was  blind  to  all  this,  because  he  risked  the  peace  of  his 
Empire  and  the  safety  of  his  throne  in  support  of  a  dead 
cause,  because  he  misinterpreted  facts,  and  could  not  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  allowed  his  philosophic 
conceptions  to  obscure  his  intellect  and  make  his  action 
inconsistent ;  it  is  on  these  grounds,  and  not  on  any  strictly 
religious  grounds,  that  I  think  Julian  is  to  be  condemned. 
And  his  condemnation  is  clear  enough  from  this,  that  his 
foolish  policy  made  his  death,  just  and  highly-gifted  as  he 
was,  a  gain  to  the  Empire  he  ruled;  that  on  his  death  his 
officers  threw  off  the  mask  he  had  imposed  upon  them ;  that 
the  successor  chosen  was  a  Christian;  and  that  the  army 
which  he  had  led  into  the  East  under  the  standard  of 
heathen  Rome,  returned  from  that  disastrous  campaign, 
without  any  sign  of  reluctance,  under  the  banner  which 
Constantine  had  adopted  as  the  sign  of  Rome  become  Chris- 
tian. Nay,  more,  when  Jovian,  his  successor,  stated  it  as 
an  objection  to  his  assuming  the  Empire,  that  he  could  not, 
as  a  Christian,  wish  to  govern  heathens,  the  ready  answer 
came  from  the  troops :  That  they  too  were  Christians.  And 
yet  this  was  the  instrument,  the  only  available  instrument, 
by  which  Julian  could  have  restored  paganism.  Not  then 
as  the  Apostate,  but  as  the  retrograde  emperor,  or,  as  he 
has  been  called  in  Germany,  the  Romanticist,  should  I  be 
inclined  to  stigmatize  Julian. 

The  position  in  which  the  army  was  placed  at  the  death 
of  Julian  was  one  from  which  even  his  military  skill  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  it.  His  successor,  Jovian, 
was  fain  to  patch  up  an  ignominious  treaty,  and  to  sacrifice 
even  Nisibis  for  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat.  His  main  object 
was  to  anticipate  all  rivals.  But  he  died  before  he  could 
reach  Constantinople. 

On  his  death  the  officers  met  to  deliberate  on  a  successor. 
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The  choice  ultimately  fell  on  Valentinian,  and  a  better  could 
not  have  been  made.  Favourably  known  under  preceding 
reigns,  Valentinian  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  Julian,  for 
with  manly  frankness  he  had  never  concealed  his  belief  in 
Christianity.  As  emperor  he  is  remarkable  for  his  toleration. 
"  I  am  not  curious  in  such  matters,"  was  his  language ;  "  I 
leave  them  to  you,  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church.  You 
must  settle  for  us  soldiers.  I,  as  emperor,  have  sufficient 
upon  me  in  the  protecting  of  the  frontier,  and  in  the  internal 
administration." 

The  death  of  Julian  had  encouraged  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  there  was  great 
need  of  vigour  and  ability.  Somewhat  over  stem  and  silent, 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  anger  as  fearful  as  our  own  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  hasty  and  cruel,  Valentinian  was  yet  a 
governor  such  as  the  time  needed.  The  Hadrian  or  Aurelian 
of  the  fourth  century,  his  active  mind  was  concentrated  on 
his  government,  from  the  minute  details  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  highest  imperatorial  functions.  With  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  chose  the  West  for  his 
own  more  immediate  action,  and  Treves  for  the  seat  of 
government.  There  were  dangers  on  all  sides,  but  the  most 
formidable  one  lay  there.  Africa,  Britain,  and  the  German 
frontier  along  the  Rhine  and  Upper  Danube,  were  all  dis- 
turbed by  the  barbarians.  The  lower  Danube  was  com- 
paratively quiet,  and  Valentinian  knew  that  no  very  formid- 
able danger  threatened  on  the  side  of  Persia.  By  his 
lieutenants  he  quieted  Africa  and  Britain,  whilst  he  waged 
war  successfully  in  person  with  the  tribes  of  Germany,  the 
Alemanni,  Burgundians,  and  Saxons.  At  the  same  time  he  ^ 
endeavoured  to  secure  more  permanent  quiet  by  a  diligent 
strengthening  of  the  frontier  defences.  Such  exertions  re- 
quired an  increase  of  taxation,  and  Valentinian  levied  with 
rigour  what  he  spent  entirely  in  the  public  cause,  without 
any  wastefulness  for  his  own  luxury.  He  died  too  soon  for 
the  Empire  which  during  twelve  years  he  had  governed  so 
ably.  His  death  was  caused  by  one  of  his  fits  of  passion, 
which  led  to  the  breaking  of  a  bloodvessel.  But  he  died 
with  the  Empire  yet  intact,  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  preserved  it  so  himself,  and  that  he  left  it  to  his 
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successors  in  such  a  state  that  they  might  keep  it  so,  if 
equal  as  he  had  been  to  their  duty. 

His  son  Gratian  followed  him  on  the  Western  throne; 
his  brother  Valens  survived  him  in  the  East  for  three  years. 
They  were  years  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
and  the  world — years  of  concession,  disgrace,  and  defeat, 
never  again  thoroughly  repaired.  Panic  stricken  at  the 
approach  of  the  Hun,  the  Goths  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Danube  were  driven  on  the  Roman  Empire.  The  demand 
was  made  to  Valens  that  he  would  grant  the  nation  of  the 
Visigoths  a  shelter  within  the  Roman  frontier.  It  was  an 
occasion  that  tested  the  Roman  government.  Not  unfre- 
quently  before  this  time,  since  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  had  tribes  or  detachments  of  the  barbarians 
been  received  by  Rome.  Not  to  mention  other  emperors, 
Probus  had  settled  large  numbers  of  them,  and  Constantine 
had  distributed  amongst  them  lands  on  a  military  tenure. 
But  the  present  movement  diifered  from  earlier  ones.  It  was 
a  nation  that  was  seeking  shelter,  not  a  transplanting  of 
conquered  enemies.  In  such  a  case,  the  grant  of  lands  and 
protection  was  a  favour  which  would  have  merited  and 
received  gratitude,  and  whilst  nominally  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  extended  its  shield  over  the  suppliant,  the 
exhausted  border  provinces  might  have  been  recruited  and 
strengthened,  so  that  the  Empire  would  have  gained  at  least 
as  much  as  it  gave.  It  was  a  nation  too  of  kindred  blood 
and  a  common  religion,  seeking  shelter  from  a  common 
enemy,  that  enemy  the  rudest  of  barbarian  tribes,  alien  to 
all  civilisation  and  all  religion.  As  the  last  point  in  the 
case,  the  numbers  of  the  suppliants  made  it  difficult  if  not 
dangerous  to  refuse  them.  Such  was  the  occasion  offered  to 
Valens  and  his  ministers  in  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Valentinian,  376  a.d. 

There  were  several  lines  of  policy  admissible.  Recog- 
nising the  danger  of  so  large  an  admission  of  new  settlers, 
the  demand  might  have  been  rejected,  and  the  Roman 
armies  might  have  guarded  the  line  of  the  Danube,  forcing 
by  their  refusal  the  Goths  either  to  yield  to  the  Hun  or  to 
turn  on  him  in  despair.  The  policy  would  have  been  cruel, 
but  it  would  have  been  bold  and  straightforward.     Or  the 
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Visigoths  might  have  been  admitted  on  conditions  securing 
the  peace  of  the  Empire ;  their  arms  taken  from  them,  and 
they  themselves  conveyed  in  detachments  to  distant  provinces 
where  union  was  impossible,  and  their  broken  numbers  would 
have  ensured  their  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  provision 
made  for  them. 

There  was  a  third  course,  and  I  cannot  but  think  a  wiser 
one,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  When  Aurelian  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  the  conquest  of  Trajan  beyond  the 
Danube  and  to  abandon  the  province  of  Dacia,  he  drew 
from  it  its  strength,  and  employed  it  in  recruiting  the  ex- 
hausted provinces  immediately  south  of  that  river.  It  was  a 
concentration  of  power.  Since  his  time,  those  provinces  had 
suffered  largely,  and  needed  a  new  infusion.  The  Visigoths 
offered  the  means.  The  Roman  Empire  should  have  frankly 
accepted  the  opportunity.  The  Christian  Roman  should  have 
coalesced  with  the  Christian  Goth ;  should  have  granted  this 
latter  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  establishment  within  the 
frontier;  should  have  placed  a  brave  and  warlike  nation 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  battle,  as  a  screen  for  its  own  ex- 
haustion. We  know  from  after-experience  that  the  Visigoth, 
"  barbarian  among  Romans,  Roman  among  barbarians,"  was 
eminently  capable  of  receiving  Roman  civilisation.  The 
work  of  assimilation  might  have  begun  thus  early,  and  their 
incorporation  would  have  been  different  in  mode,  though 
surely  not  less  honourable,  similar  in  its  principle  and  results 
to  so  many  earlier  instances — in  fact,  to  the  whole  earlier 
action  of  Rome  upon  the  world.  Under  the  Roman  eagles 
and  with  the  advantage  of  Roman  discipline,  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Hun  and  Western  Europe  might  have 
had  its  decision  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  not  been  reserved  for  the  plains  of  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  I  need  not  say  with 
what  a  saving  such  a  change  would  have  been  accompanied. 

One  course  only  ought  to  have  been  absolutely  out  of  the 
question,  yet  that  was  the  one  taken.  It  was  to  reveal  the 
alarm  felt,  and  yet  not  to  conjure  the  danger;  to  admit  the 
suppliants,  but  to  admit  them  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
refusal  would  have  been  preferred ;  to  grant  a  favour,  but  to 
clog  it  with  conditions  which  made  it  as  little  of  a  favour  as 
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possible;  and  to  have  the  weakness  not  even  to  carry  out 
those  conditions.  The  Goths  entered  the  Roman  territories, 
but  they  entered  them  in  anger.  They  sacrificed  everything 
but  their  arms;  and  the  weak  government  which  had  ad- 
mitted them  with  their  arms,  forgot  its  weakness  and  goaded 
them  into  action.  No  provision  had  been  made  against  the 
danger ;  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia 
lay  open  to  them.  Valens  would  not  wait  for  his  nephew's 
support,  but  risked  himself  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  125  years  a  Roman  emperor  fell  like  Decius 
in  the  contest,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  both  empires. 

By  the  death  of  Valens  the  undivided  government  de- 
volved on  Gratian.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  nominal  colleague 
in  his  half-brother  Valentinian,  the  infant  son  of  the  elder 
Valentinian  by  a  second  wife.  This  young  prince  had  been 
raised  by  his  attendants  to  the  throne  without  waiting  for 
the  nomination  of  Gratian,  and  probably  against  his  wishes ; 
for  such  an  appointment  could  add  no  strength  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Yet  Gratian,  looking  at  the  then  state  of 
affairs,  had  gracefully  and  wisely  accepted  him.  Still  more 
graceful  and  wise  was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Theodosius. 
He  himself  had  a  war  on  his  hands  across  the  Rhine.  He 
saw,  says  the  historian,  that  the  Goths  held  Thrace  and 
Hither  Dacia  as  though  they  were  the  lands  of  their  birth ; 
he  saw  that,  worse  evil  than  any  Goths  or  Gothic  tribes,  the 
Huns  and  the  Alans  were  threatening  the  Roman  name  ;  and 
he  summoned  to  his  aid  from  Spain,  the  country  of  Trajan 
and  of  Hadrian,  one  not  unworthy  of  such  countrymen,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  victims  of  his  father's  hastiness,  the  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  and  of  Africa,  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius. He  gave  him  the  command  of  Illyricum  and  the 
East,  and  added  at  the  same  time,  most  wisely,  the  gift  of  the 
empire.  It  could  hardly  have  been  refused  to  the  successful 
general,  had  he  chosen  to  demand  it.  Its  free  gift  antici- 
pated any  such  demand,  and  enabled  Theodosius,  clear  at 
once  of  anxiety  and  suspicion,  to  act  in  the  common  cause 
with  greatly  increased  vigour.  Unfortunately,  the  rest  of 
Gratian's  history  is  not  equal  to  this.  He  had,  such  is  the 
judgment  handed  down  to  us,  capacity  for  empire  had  he 
bent   his   mind   to   it.      But   he   was  over  fond   of  sports, 
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especially  of  shooting;  and,  like  Commodus,  he  forgot  his 
imperial  dignity.  The  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  was 
seen  in  the  dress  of  some  of  his  barbarian  troops,  and  was 
known  to  prefer  the  barbarian  to  the  Roman  soldier.  The 
ruler  who  excites  contempt  commits  the  most  fatal  of 
blunders,  and  Maximus  found  it  easy  to  murder  Gratian  and 
occupy  his  throne.  Theodosius  accepted  the  murderer  for  a 
time,  but  on  a  fitting  occasion  occurring,  he  avenged  the 
cause  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  dignity  ;  and  when,  some 
years  later,  a  similar  death  carried  off  the  young  Valentinian, 
he  refused  a  second  time  to  acquiesce  in  the  crime,  but  at 
the  cost  of  war  punished  the  usurper  Eugenius,  and  vindi- 
cated for  himself  the  sole  possession  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  last  eleven  years  of  the  period  comprised  within  this 
third  lecture  are  entirely  taken  up  by  Theodosius,  now  that 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  I  have  enumerated  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  various  emperors  or  tyrants,  in  the  peculiar 
sense,  who  succeeded  one  another  as  his  colleagues  or  rivals. 
The  conduct  of  Theodosius  in  every  respect  justified  the 
choice  of  Gratian.  He  made  a  peace  with  the  Persians,  but 
it  was  at  their  request.  He  repulsed  the  Huns,  and  forced 
the  Goths  into  submission.  But  he  found  it  necessarj'  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour  by  payments,  which  had  too 
much  the  air  of  tribute  not  to  be  a  sign  of  the  decline  of 
Rome.  Such  conduct  was  necessitated  by  the  weakness  of 
the  army  in  point  of  number,  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  some  even  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors. 
And  it  cannot  be  a  ground  of  blame  for  Theodosius  that  he 
accepted  the  necessity  which  disasters,  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  had  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  the  last  great 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  last  competent  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  Augustus  and  of  Trajan,  the  last  under  whom  the  Roman 
world  was  once  more  united.  In  form  and  in  character  he 
is  said  to  have  resembled  Trajan,  whilst  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  bearing  he  was  as  alien  as  either  of  the  two  to  ostenta- 
tion or  pride.  He  differed  from  Trajan  in  the  absence  of 
dignity  in  his  walk.  One  may  well  conceive  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  emperors.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  past  history,  and  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  wide 
interval  that  separated  the  majestic  Empire  of  Trajan  from 
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the  shattered  and  broken  fabric  which  his  own  genius  still 
upheld.  Yet  within  and  without,  all  recognized  his  greatness, 
the  barbarians  whom  he  defeated  and  subsidized,  not  less  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  which  he  guarded.  He  died 
at  Milan,  leaving  the  state  at  peace  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  the  quiet  inheritance  of  his  two  sons.  Alone  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  he  and  Constantine  have  received 
from  posterity  the  title  of  Great. 

The  reasons  for  this  involve  a  further  discussion  of  his 
reign  and  policy.  Hitherto  we  have  viewed  them  only  under 
their  political  aspect. 

With  Constantine,  Christianity  had  attained  security,  a 
footing  of  equality  with  paganism,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  the  reigning  emperor  among  its  professors.  The 
weight  of  this  sanction,  as  indicative  of  the  advance  it  had 
made,  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  if  we  look, 
as  I  feel  inclined  to  do,  on  its  adoption  by  Constantine  as 
resulting  less  from  the  conviction  of  the  Christian  than  from 
the  judgment  of  the  sagacious  statesman.  Constantius  had 
asserted  his  father's  position  towards  Christianity.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  taken  keen  interest  in  its  disputes,  but  had  had  so 
little  idea  of  yielding  any  point  of  his  supremacy,  that  he 
expected  for  the  varying  formulas  which  his  ingenuity  sug- 
gested, concomitant  variations  in  the  belief  of  his  subjects. 
With  Julian  the  course  of  triumph  had  been  arrested  ap- 
parently for  a  time ;  but  the  effort  of  expiring  paganism  had 
been  so  inefficient  that  it  only  increased  the  lustre  of  success. 
Valentinian  had  tolerated  Christianity  without  interesting 
himself  in  its  discussions.  Soldier  of  the  Empire  rather 
than  servant  of  the  church,  whilst  accepting  its  obligations, 
his  sound  practical  sense  must  have  made  him  look  half- 
contemptuously  on  disputes  from  which  he  abstained,  quite 
as  much  from  want  of  inclination  as  of  leisure.  With 
Theodosius,  the  faith  hitherto  accepted,  controlled,  or 
tolerated,  became  dominant,  and  that  in  its  strict  orthodox, 
not  in  its  Arian  form.  And  not  merely  did  it  become 
dominant,  but  persecuting.  The  religious  duality  of  East 
and  West  ceased.  Arianism  was  suppressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power,  and  the  unity  of  Christianity  politically 
re-established.      Its  action  as  against  paganism  was  thus 
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Arcadius,  Honorius. 

Invasion  of  Radogast. 

jRome   taken   by  Alaric. 
I     His  death. 

Adolphus  in  Gaul. 

Valentinian  III. 

(The  Vandals,  under 
1     Genseric,  enter  Africa. 
Carthage  taken. 

I  Battle  of  Chalons.  Defeat 
1     of  Attila. 

Death  of  Aetius. 

Genseric  plunders  Rome. 

Majorian. 

(War  with  Genseric. 
1     Ricimer. 

Death  of  Ricimer. 

Romulus  Augustulus. 

r  Close    of    the    Western 
Empire.     Odoacer, 
Patrician,  King. 


The  internal  condition  of  the  Empire — Analysis  of  the  population— The  bar- 
barians— Changes  in  their  state  during  the  imperial  period — Their  respect 
for  the  Empire — The  Eastern  Empire  not  part  of  our  subject — The  Em- 
perors— The  Imperial  generals :  Stilicho,  Bonifacius,  Aetius — The  barbarian 
chiefs:  Alaric,  Genseric,  Attila — The  disruption  of  the  Empire — Retrospect 
— What  the  Western  Empire  has  left  to  subsequent  times — Concluding 
remarks. 

The  emperor,  the  senate,  the  army ;  the  organization  of 
the  government,  and  its  relations  to  the  governed ;  the  rela- 
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tions  also  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power, 
between  the  imperial  government  and  the  Christian  church ; 
lastly,  the  alternations  of  success  and  failure  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire, — all  these  points  have  in  their  turn  come 
under  our  notice.  Two  great  subjects  are  left  for  the  open- 
ing of  this  my  last  lecture — the  state  of  society,  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Empire;  and  the  enemies  of  Rome,  the 
barbarous  tribes  on  its  frontiers,  to  speak  in  Roman  language. 
They  are  both  of  them  difficult  in  themselves,  and  difficult  to 
us  from  defects  in  our  materials.  Still,  some  treatment  is 
imperative,  and  if  the  analysis  is  in  both  cases  unsatisfactory, 
I  must  claim  some  allowance  on  the  score  of  these  defects, 
some  allowance  on  the  ground  of  the  necessarily  general  way 
in  which  its  results  must  be  laid  before  you. 

The  first  great  feature  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Roman  Empire  that  has  struck  observers  is,  that  it  was  a 
system  of  towns,  of  municipalities  formed  on  the  model  of 
Rome.  This  distinguishes  it  broadly  from  the  system  of 
feudal  and  mediaeval  Europe,  in  which  the  power  lay,  not  in 
the  towns,  but  in  the  scattered  possessors  of  fiefs — in  other 
words,  in  the  country.  Not  that  the  noble  and  wealthy 
Romans  had  not  country  houses,  but  that  their  political 
existence  was  really  bound  up  with  their  residence  in  the 
city.  They  retired  into  the  country  to  secure  leisure  or  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  summer.  Slavery,  we  must  remember, 
was  the  condition  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population, 
both  agricultural  and  commercial,  and  from  a  population  of 
slaves  all  political  power  must  be  withheld. 

I  am  aware,  whilst  I  use  this  language,  that  it  is  much 
too  general ;  that  throughout  the  500  years  to  which  my 
remarks  should  apply  great  changes  were  constantly  taking 
place,  and  changes  all  in  one  direction — all  in  the  direction 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mediaival  system ;  that  the 
industrial  population  of  the  towns  was  more  and  more 
approximating  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial  population 
of  the  communes  of  the  feudal  period,  becoming  gradually, 
that  is,  personally  free,  but  collectively  dependent  on  the 
military  class  ;  that  the  agricultural  population  was  becoming 
less  exclusively  a  slave  and  more  of  a  serf  population  ;  lastly, 
that  the  power  was  passing  from  the  municipalities,  and  that 
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the  country  was  growing  in  importance — that,  in  fact,  to 
sum  up,  the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  not 
marked  by  such  definite  lines  of  demarcation  from  that  of 
the  society  which  succeeded  it,  as  we  are  at  first  apt  to 
imagine. 

I  must  trust  then  to  my  hearers  to  remember  that  my 
statements  are  broad  because  I  cannot  make  them  other- 
wise, and  that  they  must  supply  the  necessary  qualifications; 
to  remember  also  that  they  are  more  true  in  proportion  sa 
we  go  back  further  in  history,  needing  more  qualification 
as  the  period  with  which  I  have  to  deal  begins  more  and 
more  to  approach  its  end  and  lose  itself  in  its  successor. 

Broadly  then  I  may  speak  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a 
system  of  slavery,  and  a  system  of  municipalities.  The  state 
of  the  slave  is  simple,  so  that  the  only  subject  left  for  analysis 
is  the  population  of  these  municipalities,  the  great  cities  of 
the  Empire ;  for  in  them  is  the  only  free  population  which 
had  a  recognised  political  existence.  If  then  we  proceed  to 
analyse  the  population,  and  if  we  take,  as  in  the  main  I 
believe  we  must  do,  Rome  as  the  type — probably  the  ex- 
aggerated type — of  its  younger  sisters,  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Lyons,  York,  and  Milan — 
we  shall  be  led  by  the  consideration  of  Rome  to  see  that 
practically  there  is  one  great  division ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  are  only  two  classes  with  this  recognised  political 
existence.  There  is  no  part  of  the  ground  on  which  I  feel 
so  distrustful  of  my  footing.  Still,  it  does  seem  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  our  materials,  that  there  was,  politi- 
cally speaking,  an  absence  of  a  middle  class  such  as  forms 
one  great  element  of  the  strength  of  the  modern  social  state, 
a  class  of  wide  extent,  and  .with  ramifications  connecting  it 
with  both  the  extremes  of  society.  In  the  absence  of  this 
class,  which  in  fact  from  its  wide  extent  and  importance 
we  rarely  mention  in  the  singular,  but  rather  as  the  middle 
classes,  there  were  two  bodies  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
broadest  possible  distinctions.  There  was  the  class  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  immensely  wealthy  and  with  pride  and 
luxury  fully  equal  to  their  wealth ;  few  in  number,  but 
engrossing  the  landed  property  of  the  Empire  to  a  most 
pernicious  extent ;  as  a  rule  spending  their  wealth  on  their 
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own  selfish  gratifications,  but  in  individual  cases  displaying 
princely  liberality.  There  was,  over  against  this  class,  the 
mass  of  the  poor  citizens,  what,  to  use  a  word  which  has 
recently  become  more  familiar  to  the  political  student,  we 
may  call  the- proletariat,  composed  of  men  without  property 
and  without  industrial  occupations,  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment with  bread,  with  bacon,  with  oil,  with  baths,  and  with 
shows,  contented  whilst  so  supplied,  breaking  out  into  acts 
of  turbulent  violence  if  the  supply  failed. 

It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  dwell  on  the  inherent 
difficulties  that  attend  on  such  a  system  of  maintaining  such 
a  population.  It  would  be  equally  so  to  dwell  on  the  good 
side  of  the  picture.  As  political  observers,  we  have  just  at 
present  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  two  systems,  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  as  reproduced  in  the  imperial  socialism 
of  France — that  of  the  absolute  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  the  wants  of  the  governed  in  this  matter 
of  supply,  as  instanced  in  the  present  grievous  distress  in 
the  large  towns  of  England.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
inattention  is  indefensible  in  principle ;  that,  subject  as  all 
industrial  societies  are  and  must  be,  to  great  fluctuations 
and  occasional  interruptions,  there  should  be  some  exertion 
on  the  part  of  any  government  worthy  of  the  name  to  meet 
these  emergencies  and  to  break  the  pressure  of  sudden 
distress.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
conviction  of  the  best  authorities,  that  so  absolute  and 
constant  a  provision  for  a  large  population  as  that  of  the 
Roman  governors  for  the  people  of  Rome,  is  erroneous  in 
principle,  and  carries  in  it  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction. 
It  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  in  a  period  of  transition  and 
as  a  provisional  measure.  But  in  judging  such  features  in 
the  social  state  of  Rome,  we  must  remember  that  the  Empire 
was  arrested  in  its  development  by  the  attacks  from  without, 
and  cut  short  in  its  existence  by  the  barbarian  conquest,  and 
that  so  there  are  no  sufficient  means  of  estimating  what 
would  have  been  the  policy  pursued  had  continued  peace 
enabled  its  rulers  to  change  what  was  provisional  and 
gradually  modify  its  system.  With  these  remarks  I  must 
leave  this  subject — the  analysis  of  the  Roman  polity — not 
dissembling  the  great  weakness  of  this  its  social  organiza- 
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tion,  much  less  the  inadequacy  of  my  own  statement  of  it. 
There  is  but  one  other  element  which  I  would  recall  to  your 
memory, — the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  weak  system,  the  only 
guarantee  for  its  having  time  to  mend,  the  only  recipient  for 
the  vigour  still  left  in  it,  the  only  really  sound  element  in 
the  society,  as  a  society,  and  as  distinct  from  its  political 
aspect,  as  distinct  from  the  imperial  government — the  army 
of  Rome. 

From  this  picture  of  weakness,  a  slave  population  in  the 
countr}',  with  no  interest  in  its  defence ;  a  slave  population 
in  the  towns,  an  element  of  danger  and  anxiety,  a  turbulent 
proletariat,  and  a  dissolute  and  luxurious  nobility ;  lastly, 
from  the  Roman  army  and  its  generals,  we  turn  to  contem- 
plate, equally  in  outline,  the  nations  on  the  frontiers,  and  to 
consider  their  relative  strength  and  character. 

Here,  again,  we  are  placed  in  a  difficulty,  owing  to  our 
materials,  especially  in  that  point  where  the  question  is  of 
most  importance,  the  European  frontier  of  the  Empire.  For 
a  consideration  of  the  history  of  Rome  during  all  this  period 
will  lead  us  to  give  but  a  comparatively  slight  attention  to 
the  other  frontiers,  the  African  and  the  Asiatic.  The  border 
tribes  on  the  former  are  eminently  obscure  and  unimportant. 
On  the  Asiatic  frontier  we  have  two  great  divisions :  the 
Arabian,  the  Saracens  of  the  desert  between  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  proper ;  and 
secondly,  the  Persian  nation.  The  Saracens  occur  in  history 
as  harassing  the  Romans  in  their  eastern  campaigns,  or 
serving  as  auxiliaries  in  their  armies.  The  Persians,  since 
the  revolution  which  replaced  them  in  their  ancient  supre- 
macy between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  been 
alternately  at  peace  or  war  with  the  Romans  ;  but  their 
general  attitude  was  that  of  a  rival  and  hostile  power. 
During  the  whole  of  our  period  that  was  the  only  frontier 
where  the  Romans  were  in  contact  with  an  empire  at  all  on 
a  level  with  their  own  ;  one  with  which  they  could  establish 
regular  political  relations,  one  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
conquer,  and  which,  since  the  first  vigour  it  had  shown  at 
its  establishment,  could  entertain  no  serious  project  of 
conquest,  of  extending  itself  west  of  the  Euphrates.  With 
the  Persian  not  less  than  with  the  Parthian,  sound  policy 
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should  have  dictated  a  firm,  but  conciliatory  and  unaggressive 
bearing. 

It  was  on  the  European  frontier  that  lay  the  real  danger 
of  Rome.     It  was  thence  that  came  the   invasion   of  the 
barbarians,  to  use  the  language  of  Roman  writers.     This 
aggregate  term  of  barbarians  requires  some  explanation.     It 
is  of  course  relative.     In  the  mouth  of  a  genuine  Greek  we 
know  its  meaning ;  Greek  and  barbarian  were  an  exhaustive 
division  of  the  habitable  world.     In  the  mouth  of  a  Roman 
of  the  early  Empire,  I  should  suppose  its  signification  to  have 
been  very  analogous  to  this.     Whatever  was  not  within  the 
limits   of  Roman   civilisation   was  as  such   barbarian,  and 
there  were  included  under  it  nations  at  as  wide  a  distance 
from  one  another,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  as   that   which 
separated  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  African  desert  from 
the  organised  monarchy  of  Parthia.     As  time  passed  on,  I 
imagine  that  this  comprehensive  use  of  the  term  ceased,  and 
that  when  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  the  Western 
Empire  spoke  of  the  barbarians,  they  practically  meant  the 
various   tribes   that   occupied   Germany   and   the    countries 
east  of  Germany,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  any  parts  of  such  tribes  as  were  within 
the  Roman  limits.    The  term,  then,  so  far,  was  a  geographical 
one  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  our  materials,  it  remains  so. 
Roman  historians  were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  neglectful  of 
the   nations    with    whom    their    country    came   in   contact. 
Throughout  their  history  we  suffer  from  this  neglect.     But 
in  the  works  of  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus  we  have  exceptions. 
The  former  has  left  us  descriptions  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Gauls  ;  the  latter  dedicated  a  work  to  the  study  of  Germany. 
And  as  the  various  centuries  of  the  Roman  history  succeeded 
one  another,  had  there  been  in  each  century  writers  who 
would  have  followed  in  the  track  of  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus, 
and  handed  down  to  us  the  state  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia, 
as  it  appeared  to  their  eyes,  or   as  it.  was  gathered  from 
accounts,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  that   case  to 
desire.      But  as  far  as  I  know,  from  the  time  of  Tacitus 
onwards  we  are  left,  so  far  as  contemporary  Roman  accounts 
are  concerned,  to  piece  together  incidental  information,  and 
•  to  the  inferences  which  we  can  draw  from  certain  acknow- 
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ledged  facts.  Now  an  attentive  study  of  Caesar's  campaigns 
in  Gaul  will  show  that  the  term  barbarian,  as  applied  to 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  must  be  interpreted  very  carefully.  It 
expresses,  it  is  true,  a  lower  social  and  political  organization 
than  the  Roman  ;  but  it  does  not  express  a  state  without 
organization  at  all.  The  several  tribes  had  each  its  own 
government ;  they  were  capable  of  acting  in  concert,  and  of 
acting  on  a  definite  and  well-considered  plan  ;  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  armies  formidable  to  the  Roman  legions 
guided  by  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  they  could  produce  in 
Vercingetorix  a  general  who  takes  high  rank  in  the  list  of 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  And  moreover,  when  the  conquest 
was  accomplished,  they  were  in  such  a  state  that  they  could 
rapidly  assimilate  the  civilisation  of  the  conqueror,  and 
within  a  generation  or  two  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
him.  Nor,  again,  if  we  take  the  essay  of  Tacitus  upon 
Germany,  shall  we  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  Germans 
very  dissimilar  from  this. 

Now,  between  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  the  final  invasion 
of  the  barbarians  which  broke  up  the  Empire  of  the  West, 
there  intervened  about  300  years.  During  those  300  years 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  barbarians  of  Germany  remained 
stationary?  tljat  the  influences  of  Roman  civilisation  were 
unable  to  penetrate  them  ?  that  the  contests  with  the  Roman 
armies  in  repeated  wars  produced  no  effect  on  their  military 
organisation  ?  that  the  interchange  of  commercial  dealings, 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  activity  in  ancient  times, 
had  awakened  in  them  no  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of 
civilised  life  ?  lastly,  that  the  spread,  and  the  rapid  spread, 
of  Christianity  among  them  had  also  been  unable  to  raise 
them  socially  nearer  to  the  position  of  those  nations  who,  by 
the  mouth  of  prisoners,  preached  it  to  them  ?  Such  con- 
clusions seem  to  me  so  inconsistent  with  all  probability,  with 
all  fair  historical  analogy,  that  I  could  not  accept  them. 
Yet  they  are,  I  imagine,  the  conclusions  hitherto  acquiesced 
in ;  they  are  the  conclusions  which  colour  the  pages  of 
Gibbon  ;  and  they  are  the  conclusions  which  direct  historical 
evidence  does  not  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  modify.  Of 
course  wx  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  various  tribes 
of  invaders  that  conquered  Rome.     Those  fresh  from  the 
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coasts  of  the  Baltic  would  be  less  affected  by  her  influence 
than  those  on  her  borders  ;  and  the  nomad  tribes  of  central 
Asia,  at  a  wholly  different  stage,  as  they  were,  of  social 
development,  would  be  still  less  affected.  The  Hun  was 
much  farther  below  the  Visigoth  or  the  Vandal  than  these 
latter  were  below  the  Roman.  In  fact,  I  should  conceive 
that  the  real  relation  of  the  Roman  to  his  German  and 
Gothic  conquerors  was  much  more  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  the  Italian  and  the  French  of  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  or,  I  might  even  say,  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Austrians  of  the  nineteenth,  than  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  French  and  the  Cossack. 

Several  circumstances  have  combined  to   heighten  our 
impressions  of  the  barbarism  of  the  German  invaders.     We 
group  in  one  mass  the  elements,  in  themselves  essentially 
distinct,  of  that  which  we  term  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  darker  shades  required  for  the  Slavonian 
and  Finnish  tribes  are  allowed  to  colour  the  whole  picture ; 
not  impossibly,  also,  the  fierce  ravages  of  the  heathen  nations 
of  Scandinavia  may  have  influenced  the  view  taken  of  their 
Christian  and  comparatively  civilised  kinsmen ;  and  the  long 
terror  of  centuries  felt  by  Christendom  in  presence  of  the 
danger  from  Eastern  invasion  may  have  lent  vigour  to  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  historians  of  an  earlier  conquest. 
But   a   conquest   and   a  settlement   are   never  very  gentle 
processes ;    and  the  records  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West  contain  many   gloomy   scenes   of  devastation.     This 
was  inevitable;    and  it  has  been  invariably  the  same  ever 
since,  till  within  the  most  recent  experience.      If  Africa  was 
ravaged  by  the  Vandals,  the  Palatinate  was  equally  so  by 
the  generals  of  Louis  XIV.      Nor  is  there  any  description  of 
the  results  of  war  on  a  civilised  population  which  would  far 
outbalance  in  horror  the  fair  description  of  the  evil  inflicted 
on  Germany  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.      The  true  way  in 
this   as   in  most  questions  of  the  kind,  is  to  look  to  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and   in   the   comparative  ease 
with  which  the  Gothic  and  German  tribes,  who  first  con- 
quered the  Empire  of  the  West,  effected  their  settlement,  in 
the  politic  way  in  which  they  adopted  its  laws  and  fitted 
themselves  into  the  framework  of  its  organisation,  we  see 
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conclusive  evidence  of  their  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 
The  rule  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  best  of  Roman 
emperors. 

This  discussion  over,  and  the  principles  stated  on  which 
I  would  judge  the  barbarians,  I  may  give  a  counterpart  to 
the  picture  I  gave  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Over  against  it 
there  stood  in  threatening  attitude  this  aggregate  of  bar- 
barians, growing  in  numbers,  in  full  vigour,  and  eager  to 
seize  the  rich  fruits  of  long-established  order  and  to  inhabit 
the  ancient  homes  of  civilisation ;  not  throwing  forward  an 
army  as  an  instrument  of  conquest  to  meet  an  army  which 
was  an  instrument  of  defence,  but  themselves  the  army  of 
conquest,  seeking  a  national  settlement  for  those  who  were 
both  nation  and  army,  led  too  by  generals  who  were  com- 
petent for  their  post,  competent  to  conduct  their  men  to 
victory,  competent  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  organi- 
sation over  which  they  were  triumphant,  competent  to  settle 
within  it  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  wants.  Their  inferiority 
lay  in  the  want  of  arms  and  discipline  as  soldiers,  in  the 
necessary  clashing  of  their  interests  as  conquerors  and 
settlers.  There  was  also  a  strong  moral  barrier  in  the 
prestige  of  Rome,  so  long  felt,  so  amply  ackfiowledged,  so 
successfully  vindicated  as  it  had  repeatedly  been,  whenever  a 
great  man  had,  even  in  its  weakest  moments,  swayed  its 
forces.  This  it  was  which  would  have  led  them,  I  believe, 
to  accept  a  compromise,  to  take  arms  under  its  banners  and 
to  strengthen  its  frontiers;  this  it  was  which  made  Alaric 
extort  by  compulsion  the  title  of  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  Illyricum ;  which  converted  Adolphus,  his  suc- 
cessor, from  the  inveterate  enemy  into  the  statesman 
favourable  to  Rome,  and  into  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a 
Roman  princess ;  which,  lastly,  led,  one  after  another,  the 
chiefs  of  the  barbarians  to  waive  their  full  rights  of  conquest, 
to  speak  of  themselves  rather  as  the  guests  than  as  the 
victors  of  the  Empire,  and  to  crave  a  recognition  of  their 
title  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  on  which  had  devolved  the 
representation  of  the  Roman  name. 

I  turn  now  to  the  history  of  the  eighty  years  that  are 
left,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West.     And  at  the 
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outset,  I  may  state  that  it  is  exclusively  this  Empire  of  the 
West   to  which   for   the   future    I    confine    myself.     A  few 
remarks  will  justify  this.     In  the  sketch  I  gave  in  my  first 
Lecture  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  I  drew,  I 
would  remind  you,  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  its 
eastern  and  its  western  portions,  its  Greek  and  its  Latin 
constituents,  taking  these  terms,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  of  the  various  discordant  elements 
which  lay  underneath  them.      And  as  we  have  proceeded 
onwards  in  our  review  of  the  history  and  distinctive  features 
of  the   Empire,   I  have  from  time  to  time  alluded  to  the 
permanent  opposition  existing  between  these  two  great  con- 
stituents.    The  Roman  system  ever  remained  a  dual  one. 
The  remark  is  Niebuhr's  for  the  earlier  history.     It  is  true 
of  the  later.     The  incorporation  within  the  Empire  of  that 
vast  portion  of  the  civilised  world  over  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  the  government  of  his  successors  had  spread 
the  cultivation  and  language  of  Greece,  was  in  fact  the  placing 
by  the  side  of  Western  Europe  an  element  which  refused  to 
assimilate  with  it.     The  division  between  the   Greek  and 
Roman  constituents  of  the  Empire  had  been  the  basis  of  the 
partition  effected  between  Antonius  and  Augustus.     It  had 
been  the  basi^  again  of  a  similar  partition  contemplated,  but 
not  effected,  between  Geta  and  Caracalla.     The  administra- 
tive division  of  Diocletian  had  rested  on  this  acknowledged 
discrepancy  between  the  parts  of  his  empire.     Not  acknow- 
ledged in  the  division   between  the  sons  and   nephews  of 
Constantine,  from  the  accident,  I  presume,  of  their  number, 
it  had  reappeared  under  Constantius,  and  found  a  recognition 
equally  in  the  appointments  of  Gallus  and  of  Julian.     It  had 
guided    the    arrangements    of  Valentinian    and   Valens,   of 
Gratian  and  Theodosius.      It  had  been  an  idea,  in  short, 
which,  at  first  accepted  as  the  solution  of  a  great  political 
difficulty,  had  been  subsequently  rejected  as  derogatory  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire.     It  had,  however,  grown  upon 
the  convictions  of  statesmen,  and  had  been  slowly  making 
its  way,  and  against  repeated  checks,  up  to  the  period  when 
it  should  be  acknowledged  as  necessary  at  least,  if  not  in 
itself  desirable.     That  period  is  the  death  of  Theodosius  and 
the  accession  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  to  the  throne  of  the 
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Eastern,  Honorius  to  that  of  the  Western  Empire,  395  a.d. 
This  settlement  was  practically  never  reversed.  Here,  then, 
we  may  leave  the  Empire  of  the  East  to  its  long  subsequent 
history  of  1000  years.  It  differed  in  religion,  and  even  more 
fatally  in  its  religious  organization,  it  differed  in  language, 
in  national  feeling,  in  all  social  respects,  from  the  West.  It 
differed  no  less  in  its  fortunes  and  ultimate  fate.  It  long 
claimed  dominion  over  the  West  as  the  inheritor  of  the 
traditions  of  Rome,  and  the  sole  survivor  when  all  else  had 
succumbed  to  the  barbarians.  But  its  claim  was  of  no  real 
importance,  broadly  speaking,  even  at  first ;  it  became  ulti- 
mately as  empty  as  that  of  the  kings  of  England  on  the 
French  crown.  The  tenacity  with  which  it  clung  to  isolated 
points  in  Italy  may  remind  us  of  the  similar  tenacity  with 
which  England  clung  to  Calais.  It  survived,  preserving  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece  with  the  traditions  of 
Roman  law.  It  survived  by  virtue  of  Constantine's  selection 
of  its  capital  as  the  advanced  guard  of  civilization,  as  the 
barrier  against  Eastern  invasion.  In  its  worst  degradation 
it  still  kept  some  consciousness  of  its  original  condition,  its 
administration  still  recalled  the  memory  of  better  times.  It 
had  its  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  of  able  and  in- 
competent emperors.  It  fell,  and  we  need  not  regret  its  fall. 
Its  conquerors  were  nobler  than  itself.  But  it  has  left  in  its 
fall  a  tradition  that  does  not  seem  to  die  out,  the  recol- 
lections of  its  past  greatness  stimulate  even  now  the  passions 
of  mankind.  The  Greek  and  the  Russian  alike  look  with 
hope,  though  one  would  have  thought  with  hopes  mutually 
fatal,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire — of  the 
Kaisar  of  Roum. 

This  simplification  effected,  we  may  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  Western  Empire.  Of  its  fall,  I  shall  at- 
tempt no  consecutive  historical  view.  Certain  main  features 
are  all  that  I  can  offer  you.  That  fall  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  period  broken  and  tangled  beyond  all  others  in  history 
— the  long  settlement  of  the  northern  nations.  We  are  only 
concerned  with  its  first  act.  I  placed  before  you  two  powers, 
two  states  of  society,  in  contact  one  with  the  other  as 
defensive  and  assailant — a  declining  and  effeminate  civiliza- 
tion in  contact  with  a  barbarism,  but  with  a  barbarism  which 

ccc 
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included  under  it  almost  infinite  gradations,  from  its  noblest 
form  in  Alaric  and  Adolphus  down  to  men  who  verged  on 
the  wild  beast.     If  this  statement  were  at  all  adequate,  there 
would   be   comparative  ease   in   dealing  with   the   subject, 
although,  even  then,  each  of  the  two  sides  in  the  contest 
would  still    involve  points  of  difficulty.     But  whilst  in  the 
main  for  purposes  of  clearness  I  adopt  this  statement,  I  am 
not  blind  to  its  inadequacy,  for  the  limits  of  the  two  bodies 
are  not  kept  distinct ;   there  has  been  going  on  long,  and 
that  upon  a  large  scale,  an  admixture  of  one  into  the  other, 
marked   most  definitely  by  this  fact — that   the   armies  of 
Rome  are,  in  large  measure,  barbarians  enlisted  in  the  cause    • 
of  civilization,  and  that  the  generals  who  most  successfully 
command  those  armies  are  either  themselves  also  barbarians, 
or,  from  circumstances,  more  versed  in  barbarian  than  in 
Roman  policy,  trained  in  the  barbarian  camp,  familiar  with 
their  language,  attaining  their  objects  by  their  help,  and 
equally  ready  to  lead  them  against  the  court  of  Rome  or 
against  their  own  kindred  tribes. 

It  is  a  time  of  battle  and  confusion,  on  which  no  contem- 
porary records  throw  any  systematic  light.     Its  shifting  and 
discordant  scenes  almost  baffle  all  attempts  at  methodical 
arrangement.     Yet,  limiting  ourselves  strictly  to  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire — discarding,  that  is,  all  consideration  of 
that  which  was  growing  into  life,  setting  aside  the  various 
barbarian  kingdoms  that  arose  out  of  its  broken  fragments, 
and   the   Christian    organization   that    existed   as   the   link 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  we  may  find  three  or  four 
points  of  interest ;  and  by  keeping  close  to  them,  we  may 
possibly  succeed  in  evoking  something  like  order  out  of  the 
chaos.     I  will  at  once  name  the  points  I  have  selected : — 
1st,  The  emperors,  the  nominal  chiefs  of  the  Western  world ; 
2ndly,    Its  real  defenders,  whether   Roman   or  barbarian; 
3rdly,  The  chiefs  of  the  assailing  tribes,  not  in  name  only 
but  in  reality  their  leaders,  and  as  such,  stronger  in  their 
position  than  the  generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  who  had  to 
contend  against  the  weakness,  the  impolicy,  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  their  emperors ;   lastly.  The  gradual  process  of 
disruption,  by  which  province  after  province  was  separated 
from  the  Empire,  till  the  work  was  completed  by  the  ex- 
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tinction  of  the  imperial  name,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Italy  by  a  barbarian  king,  till,  in  short,  Romania 
had  become  Barbaria. 

The  first  point  is  the  easiest,  and  need  detain  us  but  a 
very  short  time.  No  purpose  but  chronological  accuracy 
could  induce  any  one  to  burden  his  memory  with  a  list  of 
names  that  represent  such  feeble  rulers  as  those  of  this  final 
period.  Honorius  and  Valentinian  never  attained — it  is 
immaterial  whether  this  was  the  result  of  constitution  or 
education — to  real  manhood,  or  to  any  consciousness  of 
the  functions  they  had  to  discharge.  And  the  rest  of  the 
phantom  series,  with  the  exception  of  Majorian,  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  our  notice  politically.  They  were  but  emperors 
in  name,  in  most  cases  the  convenient  cloak  of  some  power- 
ful adventurer.  Whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  reigning 
princes  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  Placidia,  the  mother, 
the  sister,  the  wife  of  emperors ;  the  wife  also,  in  turn,  of  the 
Visigoth  conqueror,  Adolphus.  Her  strange  fortunes  may 
excite  attention  to  her  personal  history,  and  throw  light  on 
the  times  which  witnessed  them,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently 
affect  the  course  of  events  to  require  at  our  hands  more 
detailed  mention. 

If  from  these,  the  titular  chiefs  of  the  Empire,  we  turn  to 
its  real  chiefs  and  defenders,  there  are  three  names  which 
stand  forth  from  the  rest  during  the  first  half  of  the  filth 
century ;  two  others  in  the  latter  half,  which,  though  not  so 
eminent,  yet  cannot  be  passed  over.  The  first  three  are — 
Stilicho,  the  opponent  of  Alaric ;  Bonifacius,  the  ally  and 
then  the  opponent  of  the  Vandal ;  Aetius,  the  leader  in  the 
war  against  the  Hun.  The  two  others  are  Ricimer  and 
Odoacer. 

Stilicho  was  a  Vandal  trained  in  the  service  of  Theodosius, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  guardianship  of  Honorius,  the 
Western  emperor.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  his  character.  Was  he  an  ambitious  man,  who 
aimed  at  securing  for  his  family,  if  not  for  himself,  the  crown 
of  which  he  had  been  constituted  the  guardian,  and  who 
scrupled  little  by  what  means  he  attained  his  object  ?  And 
are  the  accusations  true  which  represent  him  as  calling  in 
the   barbarians   with   a  view  to   the  furtherance   of   these 
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projects?  Or  is  the  language  of  his  panegyrist,  Claudian, 
substantially  the  truer  when  stripped  of  its  poetical  colour- 
ing, and  was  he  the  faithful  defender  of  his  charge,  and  are 
his  apparent  conciliation  of  the  enemy,  and  dilatoriness,  only 
the  natural  results  of  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
policy  dictated  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances? 
We  cannot  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily.  The  more 
favourable  view  is  at  least  quite  as  probable  as  the  other, 
and  the  actions  of  Stilicho  are  in  any  case  an  evidence  for 
him.  He  repeatedly  defeated  Alaric,  he  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing and  defeating  the  dangerous  attack  of  Radogast,  and  by 
his  death  it  was  felt  that  Rome  had  lost  its  most  capable 
defender,  the  Visigoths  their  most  formidable  enemy. 

Bonifacius,   count   of  the   Domestics   and   proconsul  of 
Africa,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  province  of  Thrace. 
The  friend  of  Augustine,  he  had  married,  when  envoy  at  the 
court  of  the  Vandals  in  Boetica,  his  second  wife,  and  had 
thus  been  brought   into  closer  relations  with  that  power. 
His  character  is  represented  as  of  the  chivalrous  cast.     He 
was   a   Christian   soldier,  at  once  religious  and   of   heroic 
bravery.     He  had  never  abandoned   Placidia  and  her  son 
when  their  fortunes  seemed  desperate,  but  the  arts  of  Aetius, 
his  old  companion-in-arms  and  now  his  rival,  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  drove  Bonifacius  into  a  hasty 
revolt.     To  secure  his  safety,  he  called  in  the  Vandal  power 
from   Spain,   and   Genseric   gladly  seized   the  opportunity. 
Too  late  Bonifacius  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  truth ;  the 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  imperial  government 
was  cleared  up,  and  he  vainly  strove  to  repair  his  fatal  error. 
The  Vandals  triumphed  over  his  opposition,  and  he  saw  his 
province  ravaged  in  all  directions  and  torn  for  ever  from  the 
Empire  of  the  West.     In  the  true  spirit  of  loyal  repentance, 
when  the  cause  was  hopeless  Bonifacius  returned  to  render 
nis  account  to  his  government,  and  to  accept  his  punishment. 
Placidia  wisely  did  not  alienate  any  further  the  noblest  of 
her  servants.     She  received  his  explanations  trustfully,  and 
heaped  honours  upon  him.      He  was  named  patrician  and 
general-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies.     In  that  capacity  he 
met  in  battle  Aetius  at  the  head  of  a  rival  force,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  by  him  in  hand-to-hand  fight.     His  last 
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act  was  characteristic.  Recognising  in  Aetius  the  only  man 
left  who  had  the  requisite  ability  for  the  protection  of  the 
almost  defenceless  Empire,  he  forgot  the  wrongs  he  had 
himself  suffered  at  his  hands,  he  let  himself  be  influenced 
solely  by  his  high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  his  rival,  and 
recommended  him  to  his  wife  as  her  future  husband. 

On  the  death  of  Honorius,  and  in  the  absence  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  at  the  court  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  an  occupant 
of  the  apparently  vacant  throne  had  appeared  in  the  person 
of  John.  This  pretender,  aware  of  his  weakness,  had  dis- 
patched Aetius  to  purchase  the  services  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Huns.  At  the  head  of  60,000  of  these  barbarians, 
Aetius  was  re-entering  Italy,  when  he  learnt  the  death  of  his 
employer  and  the  success  of  Valentinian,  and  he  waited  pru- 
dently for  the  event,  and  succeded  in  making  terms  with  the 
court.  His  auxiliaries  were  indemnified  by  Placidia,  and  he 
himself  named  to  the  command  in  Gaul.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Sarmatian,  from  the  little  Scythia ;  he  had  bee;i  placed  by 
Stilicho  as  a  hostage  with  Alaric,  and  had  remained  there 
three  years;  thus  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the 
language,  military  system,  disposition,  and  policy  of  the 
Visigoths.  He  had  subsequently  enjoyed  the  same  means 
of  appreciating  the  Huns.  Such  familiar  knowledge  of  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  gave  him  ex- 
traordinary advantages,  either  for  the  control  of  the  Roman 
court,  if  he  should  find  it  expedient  to  secure  his  rise  by  that 
means,  or  for  organizing  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  if  his 
interests  and  ambition  presented  that  as  the  preferable  object. 
His  character,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  suppleness  and  im- 
petuosity, of  craft  and  daring,  bore  evident  traces  of  his 
Eastern  origin,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  utmost  profit 
the  advantages  of  his  education. 

Personal  jealousy  had  impelled  him  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  Bonifacius,  and  when  the  latter  had  been 
cordially  received  by  Placidia,  the  same  motive  led  Aetius 
to  enter  Italy  with  his  army,  to  crush  by  war  the  rival 
against  whom  his  arts  had  been  unsuccessful.  Beaten 
in  battle  by  that  rival,  he  was  yet  left  really  victorious  by  his 
death,  and  he  was  received  by  his  feeble  emperor  as  a 
master,  and  with  almost  imperial  honours.     He  returned  to 
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his  government  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  ability  he  showed  in 
that  government  redeemed  his  former  conduct.  Britain 
appealed  to  him  for  aid,  but  he  finally  abandoned  all  attempt 
at  defending  that  province,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
independent  of  the  Western  Empire.  In  truth,  no  part  of 
his  forces  was  available  for  such  an  object,  for  the  Hun 
was  upon  him ;  and  Aetius,  more  than  any  man,  would 
know  his  danger.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  meet  it.  By 
vigorous  exertions  he  collected  the  whole  force  of  Rome,  and 
induced,  by  his  earnest  representations,  Theodoric,  the  Visi- 
goth king  of  Southern  Gaul,  to  join  him  with  his  army. 
Orleans,  at  that  early  period,  as  at  a  later,  of  great  historical 
importance  from  its  position,  was  on  the  point  of  falling, 
when  the  joint  army  of  the  Roman  and  the  Visigoth  snatched 
it  from  the  hand  of  Attila.  The  Huns  fell  back  on  the 
Marne,  and  in  the  vast  plains  that  surround  Chalons  was 
fought  the  last  great  battle  of  Rome  in  defence  of  her 
Empire.  The  Visigoth  and  the  Roman,  Theodoric  and 
Aetius,  met  there  Attila  with  his  attendant  kings,  the 
generals  of  their  respective  nations.  All  day  long  the  battle 
raged,  and  at  nightfall  its  issue  was  still  uncertain  to  both 
the  combatants.  The  loss  of  life  was  enormous,  fully  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  the  stake.  But  Attila,  having 
tested  to  the  full  the  joys  of  that  memorable  fight,  confessed, 
by  his  inaction  the  next  day,  that  the  victory  was  for  Rome. 
It  is  a  signal  honour  to  Aetius  that  he  connected  his  name 
with  it.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  master  whom  he  had 
served,  and  he  left  no  one  to  fill  his  place  as  defender  of  the 
Empire. 

Ricimer  the  Suevian  shrank  from  the  odium  of  making 
himself  emperor ;  his  barbarian  origin  seemed  to  him  a  fatal 
objection.  When  by  his  success  against  the  Vandals  he  had 
attained  a  commanding  situation,  he  preferred  to  name  suc- 
cessively his  creatures  emperors,  and  to  enjoy  the  reality  of 
government  whilst  he  left  them  its  nominal  possession.  On 
his  death,  after  some  interval,  the  position  he  had  held  was 
occupied  by  Odoacer,  who  had  the  abih'ty  to  secure  the 
leadership  of  the  confederate  barbarians  then  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire.  He,  too,  shrank  from  himself  accepting  the 
imperial  title  ;  but  he  grew  tired  of  the  fiction  of  an  emperor. 
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and  without  any  more  definite  appellation,  as  governor  of 
Italy,  than  Patrician,  he  set  aside  his  creature  Augustulus, 
and  induced  the  senate  of  Rome  formally  to  acknowledge 
that  the  power  had  for  ever  passed  from  the  Eternal  City, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  East  was  a  sufficient  representative 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  only  legitimate  possessor  of  the 
imperial  title  and  its  insignia.  The  letter  which  conveyed 
this  acknowledgment  was  accompanied  by  those  insignia, 
and  it  prayed  for  the  recognition  of  Odoacer  •as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  act 
marks  definitely  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire. 

From  the  guardians  of  the  Empire,  Roman  or  barbarian, 
I  turn  to  the  leaders  of  its  invaders.  And  there  are  three 
names  which  meet  us,  names  all  of  them  of  high  historical 
importance.  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  Genseric  the  Vandal, 
Attila  the  Hun.  These  are  the  great  names  of  the  invasion 
and  destruction  of  the  Empire :  those  of  the  final  settlement 
concern  the  historian  of  a  later  period. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  left  the  Roman  world  without  a 
master,  and  it  was  partly  the  sense  of  this,  partly  the 
intrigues  and  quarrels  of  its  statesmen,  that  led  to  the  Gothic 
revolt.  They  first  turned  their  arms  against  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Alaric,  ravaged  Greece. 
Treachery  made  this  an  easy  task,  for  the  passes  were  left 
unguarded.  Driven  from  Greece  by  Stilicho,  Alaric  received 
from  his  nation  the  title  of  king,  and  from  Arcadius  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Eastern  Illyricum,  with 
the  title  of  Master-General.  He  availed  himself  of  this 
office  to  arm  his  native  troops  more  perfectly  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  armed,  and  shortly  after  attacked  the  Western 
Empire.  According  to  Alaric's  own  statement,  he  was 
prepared  to  withdraw  from  that  attack  and  to  settle  his 
nation  peacefully  on  its  eastern  frontiers  in  Western  Illy- 
ricum, but  a  direct  invitation  from  Honorius  retained  him- 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Alaric,  like  his  successor  Adolphus, 
after  maturely  weighing  his  own  circumstances,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  Visigoth  nation  as  regarded  Rome 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  barbarous  tribes  in  his  rear  on  the 
other,  was  prepared  to  grant  easy  terms  where  he  might 
have    exacted    harder,   to   spare    the    ancient    order   whose 
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greatness  he  appreciated,  and  to  settle  his  nation  within  it, 
so  reaping  the  benefits  of  its  traditional  civilization,  and 
returning  for  those  benefits  a  much  needed  support.  It 
required  but  an  honourable  observance  of  stipulations  on  the 
part  of  Honorius  to  have  secured  this  result.  But  the  court 
of  Rome  alternately  cringed  to  and  cheated  Alaric.  It  made 
an  enemy  where  it  might  have  secured  a  friend,  and,  safe 
itself  in  Ravenna,  it  left  Rome  to  satisfy  his  vengeance. 
Once  and  again  Alaric  appeared  before  its  walls,  once  and 
again  he  consented  to  retire  on  conditions.  It  was  during 
the  interval  which  followed  on  his  retirement  and  defeat  by 
Stilicho  that  a  new  danger  threatened  Rome.  The  tribes 
on  the  Baltic  had  been  roused  by  their  king,  Radogast,  and, 
in  number  about  200,000,  were  in  full  march  on  Italy. 
Radogast  had  no  such  views  as  Alaric,  he  was  animated 
solely  by  a  burning  desire  for  vengeance.  As  a  pagan  he 
breathed  hostility  to  Christian  Rome ;  as  a  German  he 
desired  to  punish  her  long  domination.  He  was  fortunately 
arrested  by  Stilicho,  walled  in  by  him  on  the  barren  heights 
of  Fiesole,  with  Florence  at  his  feet,  taken  captive,  and  put 
to  death.  So  the  main  attack  was  frustrated,  and  Italy  and 
Rome  were  saved.  But  a  detachment  of  his  immense  army 
had  broken  off  from  him,  had  entered  Gaul  and  Spain,  and 
separated  the  latter  province  from  the  Empire.  Radogast 
passed  away,  and  his  conqueror  too,  and  Alaric  reappeared 
on  the  scene.  "  It  is  not  with  my  own  wish  that  I  am 
marching  on  Rome,"  so  he  said,  **  but  there  is  an  inward 
monitor  who  daily  troubles  me,  giving  me  no  rest,  but  ever 
repeating  the  injunction,  Forwards,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  state,''  He  looked  on  it  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  and 
at  his  third  visit  he  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and 
abandoned  it  to  his  troops  to  sack  in  the  year  410  a.d.  He 
died  shortly  after,  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes  of  empire. 
His  successor  married  Placidia,  and  settled  the  Visigoths,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Romans,  in  the  southern  districts 
of  Gaul. 

The  detachment  which  broke  off  from  Radogast's  army 
and  passed  into  Spain  was  composed  of  Alans,  Suevians, 
and  Vandals.  It  was  to  these  latter  that  the  invitation 
came  to  invade  Africa  as  supporters  of  Bonifacius.     Genseric 
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led  them,  plundered  and  settled  in  that  province,  and  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years  was  the  terror  of  Rome 
by  his  arms  and  by  his  policy.  For  whilst  he  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  corn  for  the  people  and  intercepted  the  rents  of 
the  senators,  he  ravaged  with  his  fleets  the  coasts  of  Italy 
through  their  whole  extent,  was  master  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,  and  forty-five  years  after  Alaric,  took  and 
plundered  the  city  itself.  The  avenger  had  come  from 
Carthage,  though  of  Teutonic,  not  of  Punic  blood.  Formid- 
able in  himself  from  his  energy  and  fierceness,  he  was  no 
less  so  from  his  politic  connexion  with  the  other  great 
contemporary  enemy  of  Rome,  the  Huns.  The  alliance  of 
Genseric  with  Attila  kept  Rome  in  alarm  both  from  the 
north  and  the  south  at  once. 

The  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  in  common  with  other  German 
tribes,  poured  in  on  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  design  of 
effecting  a  settlement.  The  nomad  tribe  of  the  Huns  passed 
as  a  devastating  torrent,  with  no  evidence  of  any  such 
intention.  The  King  of  Kings,  such  was  Attila's  style,  or  in 
the  language  of  those  who  suffered  from  him,  the  Scourge  of 
God,  boasted  that  the  grass  never  grew  where  his  horse  trod. 
Such  an  inroad  was  an  evil  without  any  compensation,  and 
Roman  and  barbarian  were  equally  interested  in  stopping  it. 
It  was  short,  but  destructive.  The  Huns,  after  absorbing 
the  Slavonian  and  German  tribes — for  the  Germans,  who 
resisted  the  Romans,  submitted  to  the  Hun  and  followed  in 
his  train — and  embodying  the  Ostrogoths  with  their  kings  as 
dependent  divisions  of  their  army,  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  from  their  temporary  city,  or  rather  camp, 
upon  its  banks,  carried  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  and  transmitted  to  its  court  their  messages 
of  insolent  dictation.  When  they  had  exhausted  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  found  that  its 
capital  was  impregnable,  they  turned  on  the  West.  Attila 
was  politic  as  well  as  warlike.  He  at  one  time  demanded  its 
provinces  as  the  dowry  of  a  self-offered  bride,  the  Roman 
princess  Honoria ;  at  another  time,  he  invited  the  Visigoth 
king  to  share  with  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Empire.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  the  unipn  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Visigoths,  the  defeat  of  Attila  and  his 
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retirement.  His  power  was  unbroken,  though  fortunately  it 
had  received  this  check.  He  invaded  Italy,  and  ravaged 
Venetia  and  Lombardy  from  Aquileia  to  Milan.  Shortly 
after,  his  death  broke  up  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  the  Roman  world  in  its  poor  remnants,  and 
the  Teutonic  settlers  who  had  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
it,  might  breathe  in  comparative  freedom,  for  the  danger  of 
a  common  extinction  no  longer  hung  over  them.  The  power 
of  the  Huns  disappeared,  and  his  vassal  kings  divided  the 
empire  of  Attila. 

In  the  division  of  the  Empire  between  the  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius,  the  portion  allotted  to  Honorius  had  comprised 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Italy,  Southern  Germany  within 
a  line  drawn  from  Mayence  to  Ratisbon,  and  the  provinces 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Belgrade, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Such,  with  the  islands 
of  the  western  Mediterranean,  was  the  still  magnificent 
Empire  of  the  West  in  the  year  a.d.  395.  In  the  course  of 
eighty  years  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  name.  One  by 
one  its  provinces  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  conquerors. 
The  brief  tracing  of  this  process  is  the  fourth  and  remaining 
topic  to  which  I  said  I  should  direct  your  attention. 

The  first  great  province  broken  off  from  the  Empire  was 
Britain.  When  the  pressure  of  the  Goths  was  felt,  Stilicho 
had  to  draw  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  Italy  from  all  parts, 
Britain  not  excepted,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  declining 
Empire  did  not  permit  the  forces  so  concentrated  to  be  again 
equally  dispersed.  Italy,  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  was 
peculiarly  weak,  and  this  weakness  of  the  centre  must  be 
covered  at  the  expense  of  the  frontiers.  After  long  centuries, 
Hannibal  might  have  seen  how  deep  his  sword  had  driven 
into  the  power  of  Rome,  how  in  defeat  he  had  crippled  his 
enemy.  So  too  Sulla,  the  ferocious  enemy  of  the  Samnites, 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  might  have  felt  the  folly 
of  his  iniquitous  cruelty;  and  the  senate  might  have  regretted 
its  blindness  in  not  conciliating  the  Italian  nations.  The 
devastation  of  Italy,  which  Hannibal  had  seen  in  his  dream 
at  Gades,  had  never  been  repaired,  and  the  day  when  its 
results  were  fully  felt  was  now  come.  It  had  darkened  the 
fortunes  of  Augustus ;  it  was  now  the  immediate  occasion  of 
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the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  Britain,  left  to  itself  by  the 
central  government,  together  with  its  independence  recovered 
the  power  of  self-defence,  and  made  head  successfully  against 
Saxon,  Pict,  and  Scot.  The  Roman  emperor  acquiesced  in 
its  separation,  and  the  interchange  of  services  bore  testimony 
to  that  separation  having  been  effected  on  amicable  terms. 
With  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  island  I  have  here  no 
concern.  Spain  was  the  next  lost,  occupied  as  it  was  by  the 
tribes  who  had  followed  Radogast — occupied  by  them,  but 
not  permanently,  for  the  Vandals  preferred  Africa — and  the 
Alans  and  the  Suevians  fell  before  the  Visigoth.  I  must 
remind  you  that  I  am  giving  you  the  results  in  the  most 
general  form.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  at  the  close 
that  is  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  province  of  Gaul  saw 
itself  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits,  for  the  Visigoth 
occupied  its  southern  portion,  and  the  Frank  and  the 
Burgundian  its  northern  and  north-eastern,  together  with 
Switzerland,  leaving  the  Roman  but  a  small  central  division. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Western  Empire  had 
lost  by  cession  or  by  conquest  its  fairest  and  strongest 
provinces,  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  a 
large  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  marriage  of  his  successor  with 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  it  ceded,  in  return  for 
the  honour  of  that  alliance,  the  Western  Illyricum,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  retaining  thus  simply  Italy  and 
Africa,  with  the  precarious  possession  of  the  border  provinces 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  But  by  this  fatal  generosity  it 
exposed  itself  without  any  screen  to  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  east ;  it  threw  open  its  most  important 
frontier.  The  only  great  province,  besides  Central  Gaul, 
which  remained,  was  Africa,  and  this  was  torn  from  it  early 
in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  by  the  Vandals.  The  extension 
of  the  Visigoth  kingdom  soon  made  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
in  Gaul  merely  nominal,  and  its  barbarian  defenders  under 
Ricimer  and  Odoacer  completed  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  transformed,  though  still  keeping  up  the  semblance  of 
allegiance,  Italy  from  a  Roman  into  a  barbarian  kingdom. 

With  these  remarks  closes  my  treatment  of  the  four 
points  which  I  selected,  and  my  direct  treatment  of  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  of  its  agony  of  eighty  years.     I  said 
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it  was  a  period  of  discord  and  confusion ;  yet,  compared  with 
that  of  the  three  centuries  which  foliow,  it  is  seen  to  be 
much  less  confused.  The  destruction  is  simple  when  put 
side  by  side  \%ith  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  subsequent  bar- 
barian conquests,  when  the  conquerors  already  within  the 
frontier  had  to  discuss  the  settlement  amongst  themselves, 
and  to  make  head  against  the  fresh  swarms  of  invaders  that 
were  always  threatening  all  settlement.  For  as  at  the 
beginning  of  our  period  we  had  still  left — at  least  outwardly 
— the  unity  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  so  throughout  its 
sad  history,  as  the  provinces  are  torn  away  one  by  one,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  that  unity.  Limb  by  limb  the  body  is 
rent  to  pieces,  but  the  identity  ceases  not  to  afford  a  central 
object  for  our  observation.  But  the  point  has  now  been 
reached  when  the  identity  is  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Western  Empire,  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  strictest  form,  has  become  a  matter  of  histor>\ 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  name 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  has  passed  away. 

Such,  in  some  degree,  is  the  feeling  of  the  historical 
student  as  he  watches  the  final  disappearance  of  that  on 
which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  But  the  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  passing  of  one  stage  of  society  can  be  only 
transitor>'  in  the  mind  of  one  who  rightly  judges  historical 
phenomena.  For  such  an  one  will  read  history  with  the 
conviction  that,  throughout  its  long  series,  there  may  be 
traced  a  progress,  varying  in  degree  of  quickness,  often  re- 
tarded by  the  blindness  of  man,  but  never  absolutely  broken 
off;  and  that  the  stage  of  society  which  he  momentarily 
regrets  is  now  peacefully,  now  in  convulsions,  passing  into 
a  new  one  which  shall  make  his  regrets  superfluous;  that 
the  death  of  the  old  is  the  birth  of  the  new.  He  will  I 
think,  by  attentive  study,  even  go  further  than  this — he  will 
see  that  the  old  only  partially  dies,  that  it  leaves  some  part 
of  itself  to  be  a  powerful  element  in,  and  modification  of,  its 
successor.  In  this  spirit  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  before 
you  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  may  have  seemed 
to  some,  in  tracing  its  fortunes,  to  have  over-estimated  its 
advantages.  Yet  most  surely  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
idea  of  which  that  Empire  was  the  embodiment  is  not  with- 
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out  grandeur;  that  it  was  a  high  conception,  that  of  the 
incorporation  into  one  organism  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
habitable,  of  the  whole  of  the  civilized,  world :  and  that  the 
execution  was  in  many  points  not  unworthy  of  the  conception. 
The  Roman  emperors  had  to  contend  with  some  evils 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  but  the  blame  of  which 
must  rest,  partly  on  the  misfortune,  partly  on  the  criminal 
policy,  of  their  predecessor,  the  senatorial  government.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  long  struggle  for  empire  should  ex- 
haust the  world,  but  a  wiser  policy  might  have  limited  that 
exhaustion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  inevitable.  The 
inherent  difficulties,  too,  of  welding  into  one  mass  such  dis- 
crepant materials  as  the  various  nationalities,  will  not  be 
underrated  by  any  one  who  attentively  considers  them.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  he  will  underrate  the  degree  to 
which  these  difficulties  were  overcome.  Neither  again 
were  the  Roman  emperors  responsible  for  inheriting,  together 
with  such  a  mass  of  various  nationalities,  the  more  fatal 
difficulty  inherent  in  the  conflicting  systems  of  polytheism, 
and  the  tendency  to  demoralization  which  such  conflict  in- 
volved. I  have  already  said  that  the  solution  in  which  they 
acquiesced  appears  to  me  the  cardinal  weakness  of  their 
system.  For  by  that  acquiescence  they  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  attempt  to  check  the  counter  influences 
which  were  at  work  to  limit  that  demoralization,  and  left 
themselves  no  power  to  replace  the  moral  bonds  which  had 
hitherto  kept  society  in  a  state  of  life,  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  a  national  religion,  by  a  new  and  firmer 
bond.  They  could  offer  a  political,  legal,  material  unity; 
they  could  not  offer  a  moral  and  spiritual  one.  And  in  the 
absence  of  this  the  rest  were  but  palliatives.  For  this  result 
I  cannot  but  think  the  imperial  system  was  responsible. 
And  it  is  not  without  consolation  to  reflect  that  this  weak 
side  of  their  system  is  the  one  which  really  was  destro5'ed. 
For  as  we  watch  its  lineaments  becoming  fainter  and  fainter 
till  they  disappear,  and  we  can  speak  regretfully  of  the  fall 
of  Rome,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  idea  of  Rome 
did  not  perish  with  the  outward  frame  of  its  polity,  and  that 
after  stating  at  the  full  the  amount  of  destruction,  Rome  has 
yet  bequeathed  to  mankind  a  rich,  a* fourfold  inheritance. 
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It  has  left  the  tradition  of  its  Empire,  of  the  unity  of 
Western  Europe.  This  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the 
various  leaders  of  the  barbarians  who  rose  above  the  general, 
and  showed  themselves  statesmen.  It  was  revived  three 
centuries  later  by  Charlemagne.  It  changed  its  form,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  popes  became  a  more  spiritual 
unity,  evidencing  itself  however  outwardly  by  many  unmis- 
takeable  signs,  most  definitely  in  the  Crusades.  This  spirit- 
ual unity  again  was  broken  up ;  but  by  the  political  leaders 
of  those  who  broke  it  up,  the  Protestant  populations  of  the 
sixteenth  century — by  Elizabeth  of  England  and  Henry  of 
Navarre — there  was  recognised  as  the  aim  of  their  policy 
the  unity  of  Western  Europe  on  the  basis  of  a  federal  union. 
It  was  not  less  recognised  even  in  the  balance  of  power,  and 
in  the  great  diplomatic  settlements  of  Europe,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  even  now 
animating  Western  Europe  in  the  struggle  which  is  gradually 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  its  several  states,  in  their 
common  opposition  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Czar. 

Rome  has  left  besides  this  the  tradition  of  its  law,  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  law  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  very 
powerful  influence  even  where  not  the  basis.  It  has  left  also 
the  tradition  of  the  government  of  its  Caesars,  the  type  of  all 
true  government  under  the  present  provisional  or  transition 
state  of  society.  Above  all  must  we  not  forget,  what  I  have 
lately  had  often  occasion  to  allude  to,  that  within  that 
decaying  body  were  nourished  the  seeds  of  a  new  organism, 
protected  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  guarded  by  its  armies, 
availing  itself  of  its  language,  adopted  finally  by  its  emperors, 
and  left  in  full  vigour  to  shield  the  memory  of  that  imperial 
civilization,  to  hand  down  to  later  times  such  of  its  results 
as  could  be  saved  from  the  conquest,  to  adopt  into  its 
associations  the  conquerors,  and  to  impregnate  with  its  spirit 
their  settlement  and  their  administration.  Such  in  brief 
outline  is  the  relation  between  the  Christian  polity,  and  that 
of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  the  barbarian  on  the  other ;  and 
with  the  mention  of  that  polity,  the  connecting  link,  as  I 
have  already  said,  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  I  may 
fitly  close  the  historical  portion  of  these  lectures. 

I  stated  at  the  opening  of  them,  that  I  thought  history 
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must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  that  from  the  earliest  recorded 
civilization  down  to  the  latest,  there  is  no  real  break  in  the 
chain ;  in  fact,  that  the  distinction  between  ancient  and 
modern  history  is  an  untenable  distinction.  I  might  appeal 
in  justification  to  my  latest  remarks,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
points  of  contact  between 'the  present  and  the  past  which 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time.  But  not  content  with 
this,  there  are  two  points,  the  one  of  immediate  political,  the 
other  not  less  of  immediate  social,  interest,  to  which  I  would 
call  in  conclusion  your  attention. 

The  first  point  is  that  of  the  present  political  relations 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  between  the  highly 
civilized  populations  of  which  France  and  England  are  the 
respective  representatives,  and  the  lower  civilization  of 
Russia.  In  the  last  few  years  great  alarm  has  been  felt  at 
the  advance  of  Russia,  and  borrowing  language  and  reasons 
from  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  men  have  talked  of 
northern  barbarism  again  overrunning  civilization,  of  a  tor- 
rent of  Panslavism  invading  Germany,  France,  and  England ; 
of  the  horrors  of  another  conquest  and  another  settlement. 
I  believe  that  a  sound  historical  appreciation  would  have 
dissipated  much  of  this  illusion,  by  showing  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  relations  between  the  two  powers  now  engaged 
and  those  existing  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  con- 
querors. And  the  dissipating  of  this  illusion  would  have  left 
men's  minds  free  to  judge  of  actual  questions  with  less  of 
passion  than  was  the  case.  Fear  distorts  the  proportions  of 
all  objects,  and  the  preconceived  fear  of  Russia  influenced 
strongly  I  cannot  but  think  the  policy  of  our  statesmen, 
and  evidently  influences  strongly  much  of  the  popular  lan- 
guage. Nor  is  this  important  only  for  the  past.  However 
the  present  struggle  may  end,  not  that  I  feel  doubtful  of  its 
issue,  not  that  I  feel  doubtful  that  it  will  end  in  our  success 
if  we  wisely  keep  it  defensive,  and  in  the  defeat,  and  just 
defeat,  of  any  attempt  to  make  it  aggressive, — but  however 
it  may  end,  it  would  be  well  that,  not  merely  from  the 
experience  of  the  actual  struggle  and  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  the  powerlessness  of  Russia  for  any  attack  on  our  civiliza- 
tion, but  that  on  the  more  solid  grounds  of  historical  con- 
viction, the  only  safe  basis  of  any  correct  political  reasoning, 
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men  should  be  led  to  this  result,  that  there  is  really  no 
danger  from  Russia.  So  may  the  alarm  be  removed,  and 
with  it  that  which  it  alone  justifies,  the  maintenance  of  large 
standing  armies,  with  the  double  curse  they  involve,  as  an 
obstacle  to  all  sound  progress  in  the  social  no  less  than 
in  the  political  world,  for  they  guarantee  oppression  and 
the  oppressor,  and  they  burden  the  productive  powers  of 
industry. 

The  social  question  which  I  would  submit  is  this.  Led  by 
certain  appearances,  and  by  the  real  disorganization  in  indus- 
trial matters  that  exists,  men  talk  of  the  era  of  the  Caesars  as 
on  the  eve  of  return ;  and  the  era  of  the  Caesars  means  in 
such  connexion  not  the  good  but  the  bad  side  of  the  imperial 
power;  its  power  of  compression,  not  its  power  to  secure  and 
direct  progress.  The  armies  of  Europe  are  alone  to  have 
the  decision,  their  chiefs  alone  to  govern.  I  do  not  deny  a 
certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  importance  attached  to  the 
military  force  merely  as  a  provisional  power,  ensuring  order 
whilst  the  various  industrial  problems  are  being  worked  out. 
But  the  simple  consideration  that  these  industrial  problems 
could  not  be  broached  in  ancient  Rome  from  the  non- 
existence of  any  large  industrial  aggregates,  might  open  our 
eyes  to  the  change  which  makes  any  analogy  between  the 
armies  of  the  Empire  and  the  armies  of  modern  Europe 
indefensible,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  the  other  num- 
erous points  of  difference.  Still,  in  the  panic  which  has 
animated  statesmen  recently  in  presence  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  they  connect  with  these  industrial  questions, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  utter  inability  to  solve 
the  difficulties  as  evidenced  on  occasion  of  the  recent  strikes 
in  England,  they  talk  blindly  of  remedies,  blindly  of  the  evils 
which  are  to  be  remedied.  The  Vandals  and  the  Huns  of 
the  fifth  century  are  conceived  to  find  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives in  the  artisans  of  our  great  towns,  banded  by  the 
principles  of  Socialism  to  the  destruction  of  society.  I 
believe  I  am  stating  fairly  their  language,  and  it  shelters 
itself  under  high  historical  names.  No  such  shelter  can  give 
it  any  value,  not  even  the  name  of  Macaulay.  There  may 
be  requisite  for  a  time  in  the  great  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe  a  dictatorial  power,  such  as  was  essentially  that  of 
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the  Caesars ;  but  it  is  requisite  for  a  time  only,  and  solely  to 
ensure  the  peaceful  and  due  discussion  of  the  organization  to 
which  it  must  give  way,  the  new  organization  of  society  on 
the  basis  of  industry, — 

The  nobler  modes  of  life, 

The  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

It  must  in  short  be  a  dictatorship,  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  old  society  but  in  those  of  the  new;  a  dictatorship  of 
progress  not  of  mere  torpid  conservatism,  one  of  our  worst 
enemies ;  or  it  must  be  wrested  from  those  who  so  administer 
it,  and  placed  in  other  hands.  Such  a  power,  if  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  competent  to  wield  it,  will  be  found  to 
create  no  difficulty,  for  whilst  he  recognises  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  his  functions,  he  will  recognise  at  the  same  time 
their  inherently  provisional  character. 
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of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauphin. 
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War  in  France. — Alva  Governor  in  the  Netherlands. — Second  Rising 
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1595.  War  between  France  and  Spain. — Dutch  occupy  Java. 

1596.  English  Aid  of  France  and  Holland. — Cadiz  taken. 

1597.  Expedition  to  Ferrol  and  Corunna. 

1598.  Peace  of  Vervins. — Edict   of  Nantes. — England  continues  the  War. — 

Death  of  Lord  Burleigh  and  of  Philip  II. — The  Netherlands  g^ven  to 
Albert  and  Isabella. 

1599.  Essex  in  Ireland. — His  return. 
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Law. — Spaniards  in  Ireland. 
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LECTURE  I. 
The  Foreign.  Policy  of  Elizabeth. 

Introduction — The  Co-ordination  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers— The 
Break-up  of  the  Catholic- Feudal  Unity — The  movement  dated  from  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  Century — Comparative  unimportance  of  the 
Reformation — The  tendency  of  the  political  movement  to  absorb  the  re- 
ligious— The  change  under  Henry  VIII. — The  reaction  under  Mary — 
State  of  things  at  Elizabeth's  accession — Southern  Europe — The  Turks — 
Spain — France— England — Estimate  of  the  power  of  England — Her  rela- 
tions with  Scotland — The  question  of  Mary  Stuart — Her  treatment  and 
execution — Elizabeth's  share  in  that  act — Ireland — The  real  source  of  its 
evils — France — Support  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  of  Henry  of 
Navarre — Relations  with  Spain  (i)  in  the  Netherlands,  and  support  of 
Orange  and  the  reforming  party  (2)  in  Spain  proper — Censure  of  the 
English  Policy — Its  excessive  nationality  — Elizabeth  in  the  fullest  sense 
responsible  for  it— Her  superiority  to  her  ministers. 

The  character,  poHcy,  and  history  of  Elizabeth  form  a 
subject  of  some  difficulty  in  itself,  a  difficulty  increased  by 
the  way  it  which  it  has  been  treated  and  the  variety  of 
judgment  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Especially  is  it 
difficult  with  an  audience  in  Scotland.  I  must  ask  you, 
therefore,  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  with  patience  and 
candour.  There  are  many  points  on  which  I  can  hardly  fail 
to  come  into  collision  with  existing  views,  with  conclusions 
which  form  part  of  the  mental  constitution  of  my  hearers,  as 
well  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  matters.  I  must  ask  you 
to  give  me  credit  for  not  needlessly  running  counter  to  such 
conclusions.  The  seven  years  which  have  passed  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  an  Edinburgh  audience,  if 
they  have  not  made  me  more  inclined  to  concealment  or 
reserve  in  the  statement  of  my  opinions,  have  certainly  not 
made  me  more  anxious  to  rouse  opposition. 

I  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  the  history. 
I  assume,  that  is,  that  I  am  speaking  to  those  who  either 
have  already,  or  are  ready  to  get,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  No  lecturer  can  teach  the  details  of 
history ;  in  this  department  as  in  all  others  it  should  be  the 
lecturer's  aim  to  rise  above  details,  to  group  them,  and  to 
guide  his  hearers  in  dealing  with  them. 

All  historical  divisions  are  somewhat  arbitrary.     If  you 
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take  chronological  divisions,  the  continuity  of  history  is  such 
that  it  soon  hecomes  evident  that  no  two  periods  can  be  kept 
wholly  distinct.  The  period  with  which  we  are  immediately 
dealing  is  the  result  of  the  past,  is  the  preparation  for  that 
which  follows.  If,  as  I  have  chosen  to  do,  we  break  up  a 
given  portion  of  time  into  two  or  more  subjects,  and  deal 
separately  with  two  or  more  series  of  co-existent  events,  we 
feel  just  as  before  that  the  one  series  is  connected  with  the 
other  far  too  intimately  to  admit  of  the  separation  being 
anything  more  than  an  artifice  adopted  for  our  convenience. 
So  intimate  is  the  connection,  that  one  and  the  same  event, 
or  group  of  events,  may  reasonably  excite  a  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  divisions  it  more  legitimately  concerns. 

The  Roman  Empire  had  seen  the  Christian  church  grow- 
up  within  its  limits  and  under  the  shelter  of  its  organisation. 
In  the  western  half  of  that  empire,  the  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration had  tended  more  and  more  to  an  equality  with,  if 
not  a  control  over,  the  civil.  It  had  been  preparing  for  the 
period  when  the  decay  and  disruption  of  the  civil  constitution 
should  leave  it  the  sole  representative  of  the  imperial  civil- 
isation in  presence  of  the  northern  settlers.  During  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  there  had  also  been  developed 
the  germs  of  feudalism,  the  second  constituent  of  Mediaeval 
Society.  Thus,  side  by  side,  a  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
had  been  formed,  the  mutual  relations  of  which  characterise 
that  Mediaeval  Society  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Balanced 
and  yet  conflicting,  the  measure  of  harmonious  action  to 
which  they  attained  constituted  the  grandeur  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  no  competent  student  of  history  should  any 
longer  term  dark.  They  co-existed  independent,  and  yet 
interdependent,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ensure  for 
the  subsequent  existence  of  mankind  the  permanence  of  the 
principle  of  such  co-existence  as  the  basis  of  any  sound  con- 
stitution of  society. 

This  co-existence  and  mutual  action  of  the  two  powers, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  has  always  for  its  object  the  due 
control  or  modification  of  the  temporal  by  the  spiritual.  But 
the  antagonism  inherent  in  their  co-existence  can  only  be 
kept  within  limits  consistent  with  the  independent  existence 
of  both   by  the    power  of  a  common    belief,  largely  if   not 
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universally  prevalent.  Each  has  a  tendency  to  encroach  on 
the  other.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was 
the  spiritual  power  in  which  this  tendency  was  the  most 
visible ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  possible  that 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Popes  should  have  been 
granted  them,  and  their  victory  over  the  temporal  power 
complete.  But  the  fourteenth  century  reversed  the  position 
of  the  two  rivals.  The  kings  of  Europe  made  good  their 
independence  of  papal  control, — the  temporal  completely 
emancipated  itself  from  subordination  to  the  spiritual.  The 
residence  of  the  Pope  at  Avignon  at  the  opening  of  that 
century  was  at  once  a  sign  and  cause  of  this  revolution. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  this  point,  that  it  is  with 
the  fourteenth  century  that  modern  European  history  begins, 
not  with  the  sixteenth ;  with  the  comparatively  silent  decay 
of  the  papal  power  which  that  century  inaugurated,  not  with 
the  more  startling  rejection  of  it  which  we  call  the  Reforma- 
tion. All  our  historical  conceptions  for  later  periods  are 
modified  by  this  change,  not  least  our  conception  of  the 
particular  event  just  mentioned.  The  Reformation  colours, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
latter  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
The  relative  importance  of  the  Reformation  will  be  seen,  i 
so  considered,  to  have  been  very  greatly  overrated.  It  be- 
comes part  of  a  larger  movement,  not  a  great  self-originating 
movement. 

In  the  period  during  which  the  concert  of  the  two  powers 
had  been  to  a  certain  extent  realised,  Western  Christendom 
had  formed  one  whole,  a  system  of  independent  states 
united  by  a  common  faith  and  discipline.  During  this 
period,  the  church,  with  the  Papacy  for  its  head,  had  been 
the  accepted  guide  of  the  nations,  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  whole  existence  social  and  personal.  But 
the  highest  sphere  of  the  papal  action  has  been  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  several  states  of  Christendom.  It 
was  here  that  the  claims  of  the  Popes  had  been  carried  to 
the  farthest  limit.  It  was  here  that  their  interference  had 
been  at  once  most  sound  in  principle,  most  erroneous 
occasionally  in  practice.  Lastly,  it  was  here  that  the  power 
of  the  Popes  was  likely  to  be  first  questioned  and  earliest 
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resisted,  as  it  was  in  direct  contact  with  some  of  the  best 
feelings  and  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  the  most  powerful 
of  its  adherents,  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  their  proud 
repugnance  to  moral  control,  as  well  as  with  their  desire  to 
ensure  an  unity  of  legal  administration  and  to  foster  the 
energies  of  their  respective  subjects.  Accordingly,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  kings  who  first  shook  off  their  sub- 
ordination to  Rome.  The  international  relations  were  the 
first  to  be  set  clear  of  papal  interference.  It  is  from  this 
great  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  that  we  must 
date  the  decay  of  Catholicism.  It  is  naturally  connected, 
as  we  shall  see,  with  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  kings 
and  their  subjects.  The  constitution  of  the  various  European 
nationalities  was  its  direct  consequence.  Scarcely  less  direct 
was  the  alienation  of  those  nationalities  so  constituted,  the 
mutual  hostility  which  has  prevailed  since  their  separation. 

The  break-up  of  European  unity,  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  whatever  the  value  of  that  principle, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  identify  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation  is  then  older  than  the  sixteenth  centurj^^.  So 
far  as  the  purely  temporal  power  gave  expression  to  it,  it 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  first  assumed  pro- 
minence. We  may  easily  trace  it  earlier  in  germ  during 
the  contests  between  the  various  rulers  of  Europe  and  the 
Popes.  It  was  too  natural  a  feeling  not  at  all  times  to  have 
a  certain  weight ;  I  might  add  that  from  one  point  of  view 
it  is  too  just  a  feeling  ever  to  be  entirely  eradicated.  But 
to  make  the  assertion  of  nationality  complete  in  the  common 
view,  another  step  was  needed.  Not  alone  must  the  temporal 
ruler  withdraw  himself  from  the  control  of  the  spiritual,  but 
the  spiritual  power  must  itself  undergo  dissolution.  The 
central  power,  the  Papacy,  must  see  its  relations  to  the 
different  national  churches  changed,  and  each  of  those 
several  churches  must  assert  its  independence.  This  again, 
if  we  scrutinise  closely  and  accurately  the  course  of  events, 
was  not  the  work  of  the  sixteenth,  but  of  the  fifteenth  centurj^'. 
The  different  Councils  of  that  century  had  as  their  object 
to  lower  the  importance  of  the  papal  power,  to  weaken  the 
central  action,  and  to  strengthen  as  against  it  each  national 
ecclesiastical  body.     It  was  without  question,  in  its  ulterior 
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tendencies,  a  suicidal  movement  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
but  it  was  one  to  which  they  were  not  unnaturally  led  by 
the  -current  of  opinions  both  within  their  own  body  and 
around  them,  a  current  which  was  bearing  men  rapidly  from 
all  their  ancient  convictions  and  belief. 

I  call  it  a  suicidal  movement.  For  the  greater  Popes 
had  been  right  in  their  theor>%  whatever  errors  they  may 
have  committed  in  its  application.  If  the  spiritual  was  to 
exercise  a  control  over  the  temporal,  and  that  it  should  do 
so  was  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  a  central  power 
giving  unity  and  vigour  to  the  whole  spiritual  body  was  an 
indispensable  condition ;  on  no  other  could  the  several 
members  keep  themselves  from  falling  into  dependence  on 
the  temporal  powers.  When,  therefore,  this  condition  was 
not  maintained,  the  clergy  in  the  different  States  of  Europe 
became  subordinate  to  the  civil  government.  And  that 
government  found  itself  at  once  uncontrolled  and  really 
unsupported,  so  far  as  any  spiritual  control  and  support  was 
concerned. 

The  balance  having  thus  been  destroyed,  the  spiritual 
element  having  ceased  to  exercise  its  functions,  having 
become  subordinate  instead  of  co-ordinate,  the  society  based 
on  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  Equally  evident  is  it  to  us,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  them,  that  no  new  basis  of  society  had 
been  laid  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  The  survivor  of  the 
two  co-existent  powers  found,  in  the  midst  of  its  apparent 
triumph,  that  the  decay  of  the  older  system  which  had 
ensured  that  triumph  had  made  its  task  harder,  not  easier. 
If  men  are  not  united  by  common  convictions,  they  must  be 
united  by  material  force.  Hence  the  necessity  felt,  if  not 
allowed  ;  felt  equally  through  Western  Europe,  if  unequally 
satisfied,  of  strengthening  and  concentrating  the  material 
power,  the  temporal  government  of  society.  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe 
formed,  or  forming,  as  a  consequence  of  this  conviction. 

But  though  the  papacy  had  lost  its  real  control  over  the 
international  relations,  it  still  preserved  the  appearance  of 
power,  and  in  many  directions  it  was  yet  able,  by  virtue  of 
the  community  of  doctrine  and  worship  and  life  which  still 
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united  Christian  Europe,  to  exert  considerable  influence ;  an 
influence,  however,  on  the  wane. 

The  inheritance  of  the  sixteenth  century  then,  viewed  in 
special  relation  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  several  members 
of  the  European  State  system,  was  disunion  and  antagonism, 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  decay  of  the  spiritual  power,  and 
of  the  consequent  non-recognition  on  the  part  of  those 
members  of  any  claim  to  control  them  as  inherent  in  that 
spiritual  power.  The  papal  authority  was  extinct,  and  no 
new  authority  of  a  spiritual  power  had  taken  its  place.  And 
it  was  extinct,  because  the  belief  and  organisation  on  which 
it  had  rested  had  ceased  to  command  assent.  If  it  now 
spoke  to  kings,  the  national  voice  was  not  now,  as  it  had 
been,  wath  it,  but  with  the  kings. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Reformation  spread  shewed 
how  great  had  been  the  preparation  for  it,  to  what  an  extent 
the  old  order  of  things  had  been  shaken,  and  to  how  many 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  men  the  new  ideas  appealed.  But  a 
constitution  of  society  which  has  been  once  established  by  a 
long  course  of  eff'orts ;  which  has  rested  on  a  common  belief, 
however  imperfectly  shared  ;  which  has  been  embodied  in 
institutions  affecting  the  daily  life  and  practice  of  all ;  which 
has  found  outward  expression  in  forms  of  worship  with 
which  the  associations  of  all  are  blended  ;  such  a  constitution 
of  society  is  not  easily  set  aside.  It  does  not  easily  give 
way  even  to  a  successor  which  replaces  it  in  most  essential 
respects,  and  which,  in  some,  off'ers  more  than  it  can  offer. 
The  struggle  between  Polytheism  and  Christianity  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  transition  when 
the  new  order  which  is  introduced  aims  at  nothing  more 
that  a  modification  of  the  old ;  when  it  confines  itself  to 
taking  away  rather  than  replacing ;  when  it  is,  in  the  essence 
of  it,  a  negative  not  a  constructive  movement.  And  such  in 
all  its  forms  was  Protestantism.  We  need  not  wonder  then 
at  the  rally  of  Catholicism  ;  we  need  not  wonder  that,  after 
the  first  impulse  of  the  new  teaching  had  had  its  way,  the 
reaction  came.  The  abuses  and  the  weaknesses  which  gave 
Protestantism  power  were  felt  by  the  best  supporters  of  the 
old  system  as  keenly  as  by  its  assailants.  They  provided 
such  remedies  as  they  could,  consistently  with  the  conserva- 
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tion  of  the  whole  system ;  that  step  taken,  they  resisted 
changes  which  threatened  that  system,  and  the  progress  of 
events  sanctioned  their  resistance. 

Still,  the  struggle  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Catholic  system  of  the  middle  ages  in  its  decay,  forms  the 
principal  interest  of  the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  is  one  curious  feature  in  the  struggle 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  remarked.  It  is  the  tendency, 
traceable  throughout  Europe,  to  convert  that  which  in  its 
origin  was  mainly  a  religious  contest,  into  one  of  a  more 
political  character.  From  the  outset  political  and  social 
questions  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  religious. 
The  latter  had,  however,  been  predominant,  had  given  its 
character  to  the  dispute.  But  as  the  faith  which  in  general 
was  shared  by  both  parties  was  equally  shaken  in  both,  as 
the  efforts  to  revive  it  on  both  sides  were  more  and  more 
ineffectual,  in  the  absence  of  any  new  faith  to  take  the 
vacant  place  the  material  political  interests  of  mankind 
assumed  an  importance  which  relatively  they  had  not  pre- 
viously had,  and  that  which  had  been  a  question  between 
Catholic  and  Reformer  merged  into  a  question  between 
Spain  and  England,  or  between  France  and  Austria.  To 
symbolise  this  change  arose  the  doctrine  of  toleration  avowed 
by  William  of  Orange,  adopted  by  the  political  party  in 
France,  practised  by  Henry  IV.,  and  incorporated  into  the 
public  law  of  Europe  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Not  that 
during  any  part  of  the  century  and  a  half  above  indicated 
the  religious  differences  were  lost  sight  of  entirely.  What  is 
meant  is  that  there  was  a  constant  inversion  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  questions  going  on.  The  political 
had  been  in  the  background,  it  came  forward  into  the  more 
conspicuous  place ;  the  religious  had  absorbed  men's  atten- 
tions, it  was  constantly  receding  and  fading  away. 

England  had  fully  participated  in  the  general  European 
movement  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
strongest  instance  of  decay  of  the  papal  authority  was  the 
disregard  by  the  English  monarch  of  the  interference  of  the 
Pope  in  a  great  international  question,  when  such  inter- 
ference was  most  justly  exerted.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  English  clergy  had  not  been  backward  in  asserting  the 
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independence  of  the  national  church  in  reference  to  the 
universal.  Apart,  too,  from  these  questions  of  organisation, 
England  claims  to  have  early  questioned  the  doctrines  and 
practices  which  characterise  Catholicism.  Wicliffe  was 
prior  to  Huss.  When  the  Protestant  reformation  began  in 
Germany  the  English  nation  did  not  remain  unaffected. 
The  causes  which  led  to  its  triumph — its  partial  triumph  in 
Germany,  its  complete  triumph  in  England  and  Scandinavia 
— were  common  to  the  whole  north  of  Europe,  whether  we 
consider  the  social  or  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  question. 
We  cannot  be  too  rigid  in  refusing  to  look  at  English  history' 
from  a  purely  national  point  of  view.  Such  a  method  vitiates 
all  our  reasonings.  Its  subordination  to  general  European 
history  is  the  first  great  condition  of  correct  historical  inquir}'. 
It  was,  then,  but  a  natural  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
Catholicism  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
centuries  in  Europe  and  in  England,  that  when  Henry  VIII. 
separated  his  kingdom  from  the  other  European  kingdoms, 
broke  away  from  the  general  body  of  Christendom  and  un- 
wisely constituted  himself  the  national  Pope,  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  heartily  concurred  in  the  act.  Minor  objections 
were  put  aside,  and  the  proud  assertion  of  the  national 
individuality  gratified  a  people  long  prepared  for  it.  It 
involved  no  great  shock  such  as  attended  on  any  important 
changes  introduced  into  the  public  worship.  It  conciliated 
the  national  pride ;  it  did  not  affect  the  daily  form  of 
national  life.  At  the  same  time,  accepted  as  it  was  with 
readiness,  it  greatly  facilitated  all  the  subsequent  changes 
which  did  affect  not  merely  the  forms  of  life  but  the  worship 
and  belief  of  the  nation.  Welcomed  chiefly  as  the  vigorous 
assertion  of  independence,  the  consequences  which  lurked 
in  the  transfer  of  the  papal  power  were  not  slow  in  develop- 
ing themselves.  That  transfer  had  not  been  made  with  a 
view  to  change  worship  and  doctrines.  It  had  been  made 
by  one  who  expressly  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  But 
the  daily  life  of  a  nation  is  constantly  offering  problems  for 
solution  in  theoretic  matters,  occasions  for  interference  on 
points  of  practice.  And  as  these  occasions  presented  them- 
selves, the  power  which  had  been  formed  was  called  into 
play. 
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It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation,  viewed 
as  a  great  political  and  religious  movement  apart  from  the 
series  of  its  antecedents,  that  it  was  begun  and  conducted 
by  the  king,  as  the  possessor  in  their  full  plenitude  of  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.  To  give  the  movement 
social  consistency,  the  spoils  of  the  Catholic  church  were 
thrown  to  the  nobles ;  to  give  it  political  consistency,  the  aid 
of  the  parliament  was  invoked  ;  to  ensure  its  intellectual 
triumph,  the  system  of  Catholic  control  was  broken  up  by 
the  substitution  of  the  Bible  for  the  church.  The  conse- 
quences of  all  such  measures  were  hardly  foreseen  ;  but  they 
were  felt  to  be  directly  necessary  to  uphold  the  very  funda- 
mental change  which  the  separation  from  the  old  system 
involved.  With  them  all  combined,  the  change  was  for  a 
long  time  not  secure.  Carried  farther  in  all  points  under 
the  government  of  Edward  VI.,  it  yet  was  possible  for  Mar}^ 
and  possible  with  no  very  great  exertion  of  power,  to  restore 
the  old  relations  of  England  to  Christendom.  Had  she  and 
her  advisers  been  wise  and  moderate ;  had  they,  as  they 
accepted  the  social  changes  and  adopted  the  same  political 
instrument,  been  patient,  and  tolerant  of  the  intellectual 
movement :  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  might  not 
have  remained,  as  the  powers  of  Europe  in  general  did,  in 
connection  with  Rome.  In  connection  with  Rome,  not  in 
subordination  to  it ;  such  was  the  footing  on  which  the  other 
powers  really  stood.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  as 
independent  of  the  papacy  as  Henry  VIII.  ever  was,  though 
they  had  not  complicated  their  position  by  a  violent  dis- 
ruption. 

But  the  government  of  Mary  Tudor,  acting  under  the 
general  European  impulse  which  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Protestant  generation  had  set  in  favour  of  reaction,  was  not 
wise,  moderate,  or  tolerant.  And  by  its  lack  of  these  quali- 
ties, it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  system  it  had  adopted. 
It  riveted  the  Protestant  destiny  of  England.  Its  cruelty 
was  repugnant  to  the  national  feeling,  and  led  England  to 
identify  the  connection  with  Rome  with  a  system  of  perse- 
cution. Even  during  its  prevalence,  Cecil  had,  it  is  said, 
anticipated  a  violent  reaction. 

When  the  death  of  Mary  left  the  throne  vacant,  no  oppo- 
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sition  was  raised  to  the  succession  of  Elizabeth.  She  found 
her  kingdom  Roman  Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  in  hierarchical 
dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome.  She  found  it  also  as  the 
ally  of  Spain  at  war  ^ith  France.  Such  were  the  two  most 
prominent  features  in  her  position.  She  was  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war  with  Spain,  which  pressed  too  heavily  on 
an  exhausted  treasun';  she  was  probably  resolved  on  a 
return  to  Protestantism.  In  the  great  contest  which  had 
agitated  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  between 
Spain  and  Germany  under  Charles  V.  for  European  su- 
premacy, and  France  under  Francis  I.  and  his  successors  in 
the  cause  of  the  fair  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  England 
had  scarcely  played  as  important  a  part  as  she  might  have 
done  had  the  ability  of  her  rulers  been  greater.  Naturally 
as  the  third  power  of  importance  so  far  as  strictly  intra- 
European  politics  were  concerned,  she  should  have  striven 
to  uphold  the  cause  for  which  the  French  king  was  really 
fighting,  when  we  clear  the  question  of  all  complication. 
But  her  attitude  had  been  far  from  decided,  even  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  the  unity  of  religious  convictions,  had  carried  the 
English  government,  reluctantly  it  is  true,  into  a  very  false 
line  of  policy,  into  support  of  Spain  as  against  France.  The 
sooner  it  could  retrace  its  steps  the  better,  and  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  made  this  possible. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  rivalry  between  France  and 
Spain  (meaning  by  Spain  a  very  extensive  extra-Spanish 
power,  of  which  Spain  proper  was  but  the  centre  and  political 
head),  there  was  another  series  of  movements  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  real  ground 
for  uniting  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  with  the  regal 
crown  either  of  France  or  Spain,  had  been  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  Ottoman  power,  at  this  time  formidable  by  sea 
and  land,  whereas  it  had  formerly  been  so  only  by  land.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  so  far  as  Protestantism  was 
concerned,  and  the  really  great  interests  with  which  Pro- 
testantism when  once  called  into  existence  was  identified, 
that  its  most  powerful  opponents  were  unable  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  it,  and  direct  their  whole  efforts,  as  they 
would   have   wished,    to   its   extinction.     It  is  not  without 
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significance  as  a  symptom  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Catholic 
idea  had  lost  its  hold  as  a  bond  of  international  union,  that 
comparatively  early  in  the  century,  after  Pavia,  Francis  I.  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Turk  against  the  emperor.  But  what 
more  directly  concerns  us  here  is  the  diversion  created  by 
the  Turkish  attacks,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
Catholic  powers.  Brought  into  more  immediate  contact 
with  the  danger,  the  powers  of  Eastern  Europe  were  prepared 
for  large  concessions  within  the  pale  of  Christendom  to 
secure  unity  of  action  against  the  common  enemy.  Philip 
II.,  free  from  any  such  tendencies,  found  himself  hampered 
in  his  war  with  the  new  faith,  whether  in  the  Netherlands 
or  elsewhere,  by  the  necessity,  felt  most  strongly  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  for  constant  vigilance  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  war  between  the  Ottoman  and 
Spanish  power  may  not  detain  us  at  present.  We  should 
bear  them  in  mind,  however,  as  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
did,  as  a  not  unimportant  element  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  time.  I  will  only  mention  here  the  curious  fact  that,  as 
the  relations  of  England  and  Spain  became  more  envenomed, 
we  find  Elizabeth  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  making  common  cause  with  him  as  the  worshipper 
of  one  God  against  the  idolaters  (so  she  styles  the  Catholics) 
who  falsely  claimed  to  be  Christians.  The  truer  reason  for 
union  would  doubtless  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
the  political  one  of  making  head  against  a  common  political 
enemy. 

Clearing  away,  then,  from  our  consideration  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  period 
of  her  accession  all  reference  to  the  south-eastern  move- 
ments, we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  state  of  things  in 
that  part  of  the  European  State-system  whose  connections 
were  more  constant  and  more  entirely  European.  The 
primary  aspect  under  which  we  must  view  the  states  con- 
cerned is  the  religious.  Second  to  that,  but  never  hidden  by 
that,  and  more  and  more  advancing  into  equal  importance 
with  it,  is  the  political,  the  one  really  most  influential  at  all 
times  with  Elizabeth  herself. 

Three  powers  occupy  the  political  stage :   Spain,  France, 
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and  England.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Pope,  not  evidently 
as  a  temporal  power,  though  occasionally  using  directly 
temporal  means,  promising  men  and  advancing  money,  that 
is,  to  the  other  temporal  powers,  but  mainly  as  the  expression 
of  the  Catholic  influence,  the  cloak  of  the  real  agent  of 
Catholicism,  the  powerful  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Such  is  the  more  general  statement  of  the  European 
State-system  with  which  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we 
are  practically  concerned.  But  to  give  a  more  precise  notion, 
a  more  accurate  idea,  there  are  two  other  powers  which  we 
must  take  into  account,  the  one  more  immediately  connected 
with  Spain,  the  other  with  France  and  England.  The  first 
is  the  Netherlands,  at  Elizabeth's  accession  a.  province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire,  the  Spanish  monarch's  share  of  the 
inheritance  of  Burgundy.  The  second  is  Scotland,  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  from  its  position  and  circumstances 
in  the  closest  connexion  with,  almost  in  dependence  on,  one 
or  other  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  times  even  tending  by  an  excentric  action  to  get 
clear  of  both  and  ally  itself  with  Spain. 

On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  the  imperial  crown 
passed,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  not  to  his  son  Philip  but  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  thus  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the 
Austro-Spanish  house.  His  son  inherited  his  other  dominions, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  new 
Spanish  Empire  of  the  Western  Indies.  To  this  w-ere  added 
later  Portugal  and  its  East  Indian  dependencies.  So  that  of 
the  five  great  powers  of  Western  Europe  two  were  Spanish, 
and  Spain  had  an  advanced  post  for  action  on  the  other  three 
in  its  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries.  This  very  great 
political  preponderance  of  Spain  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  during  the  period  under  survey.  It  will  be  found  to 
account  partially  for  what  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
tendency  of  religious  questions  to  become  subordinate  to 
political. 

France  has  had  additions  since  the  sixteenth  centur}',  but 
practically  in  relation  to  Europe  France  was  then  much  as  it 
is  now,  a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom  with  no  outlying 
possessions,  since  its  failure  to  secure  a  footing  in  Italy.  Its 
central  position  and  political  concentration  gave  it,  when  not 
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distracted  by  civil  discord,  the  leadership  in  Europe,  and  the 
imminence  of  Spanish  dominion  was  well  calculated  to  make 
that  leadership  welcome.  Tom  and  wasted  as  it  was  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  by  its  thirty  years  of  religious  war,  it  is  yet 
curious  to  see  how  its  natural  advantages  made  political 
influence  gravitate  towards  the  crown  of  France. 

Of  the  three  greater  powers  mentioned  England  is  the 
one  that  has  most  changed.  It  was  at  that  time  really  con- 
fined to  England  and  Wales,  for  Ireland  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  nominal  dependency  of  the  English  Government,  a 
source  merely  of  expense,  anxiety,  and  danger.  Englishmen 
look  with  pride  on  the  great  empire  which  has  now  been 
aggregated  around  the  nucleus  of  Elizabeth,  and  they  identify 
their  national  glory  with  the  extension  of  their  sway.  They 
are  unwise  to  do  so,  for  the  vast  and  ill-cemented  mass 
affords  no  prospect  of  ultimate  cohesion,  and  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  which  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  an 
European  power,  England  has  never  weighed  more  nor  been 
more  highly  valued  than  when  she  was  the  simple  English 
kingdom  of  Elizabeth. 

It  IS  to  Elizabeth's  policy  as  ruler  of  this  small  king- 
dom, with  its  four  to  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  a 
revenue  of  some  half  a  million  a  year,  which,  in  the  language 
of  our  times,  may  have  been  worth  some  three  millions, 
approximately  speaking;  it  is,  I  say,  to  Elizabeth's  policy 
that  I  am  now  to  direct  your  attention  more  exclusively; 
and  after  placing  England  as  I  have  done  in  direct  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  kingdoms  which  were  its  peers  and  in  mere 
material  power  and  resources  its  superiors,  I  turn  now  to  its 
more  special  relations  with  these  and  the  other  two  minor 
powers  on  which  I  have  not  as  yet  dwelt.  And  I  begin  with 
Scotland  as  the  nearest  foreign  power,  and  as  the  one  whose 
relations  with  England  were,  under  the  complications  of 
Elizabeth's  position,  second  to  none  in  importance.  Many 
points  which  in  ordinary  histories  assume  an  undue  pro- 
minence, I  shall  either  avoid  or  not  allude  to.  The  personal 
questions  of  the  two  governments  are  generally  brought  too 
much  into  the  foreground.  And  I  must  remind  you,  that,  if 
on  subjects  which  have  given  rise  to  such  lengthened  con- 
troversies I  speak  shortly  and  with  apparent  dogmatism,  it 
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IS  a  necessity  of  such  lectures  that  I  should  do  so.     I  can 
but  give  results,  I  cannot  give  the  grounds  for  them. 

Consistently  with  the  policy  of  her  family,  the  only  right 
policy  for  an  English  monarch  to  adopt  towards  a  country 
situated  as  Scotland  was,  Elizabeth  aimed  at  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  by  the  peaceable  process  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. I  know  not  what  exactly  is  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
my  audience  on  this  subject,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  good  of  both 
kingdoms  had  that  union  been  effected  earlier.  Much  un- 
profitable waste  and  bloodshed,  as  between  the  two,  would 
have  been  spared,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  attentive 
student  of  Scotch  history  might  see  grounds  for  adopting 
this  view,  even  on  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  Scot- 
land. But  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
high  time  that  Scotland  and  England  should  become  one 
kingdom.  I  speak  the  more  freely  on  this  point,  as  I  am 
one  who  hold  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  all  the  purposes 
for  which  the  temporary  bond  was  tied  having  been  effected, 
it  may  safely  and  wisely  be  dissolved,  and  this  your  beautiful 
city  return  to  its  original  position  and  resume  its  rank  as  the 
capital  of  independent  Scotland.  The  union  in  the  future  of 
the  two  countries  should  be  moral  and  spiritual,  free  from 
the  oppressiveness  inherent  in  the  temporal  concentration. 

The  union  of  the  two  by  succession  was  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  as  directed  to  the  contingencies  of  the  future. 
But  in  the  immediate  present  other,  though  not  contrary, 
considerations  prevailed ;  for  the  regent  of  Scotland  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  in  much  of  her  policy 
the  reluctant  instrument  of  the  designs  of  that  house.  And 
the  actual  Queen  of  Scotland,  a  Guise  by  birth,  and  from 
education  a  Guise  in  feeling,  was  the  wife  of  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  as  Dauphiness,  and  shortly 
after  as  Queen,  quartered  the  arms  of  England  with  her 
husband's,  thus  challenging  the  title  of  Elizabeth,  and 
claiming  her  inheritance  as  the  genuine  Tudor  representa- 
tive. Nor  was  this  claim  a  mere  empty  form,  such  as  that 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was 
recognised  by  the  Papal  see,  and  that  recognition  and  simul- 
taneous rejection  of  the  title  of  Elizabeth,  as  at  once  illegiti- 
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mate  and  a  heretic,  gave  Mary  Stuart  the  suffrage  of  all  the 
firmer  adherents  of  Roman  Catholicism.  If  then  a  ruler 
with  such  claims  had  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  resources 
of  France,  in  really  uniting  Scotland  and  France,  such  an 
union  in  the  half  political,  half  religious  contest  between  the 
two  queens  would  have  been  a  formidable  danger  to  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth. 

Her  ministers,  and  especially  Cecil,  were  not  blind  to  the 
danger,  and  were  urgent  for  immediate  action.  The  state  of 
Scotland  gave  ample  opportunity.  A  powerful  party  amongst 
the  Scotch  nobility  were  jealous,  and  justly  jealous,  of  their 
exclusion  from  political  power  and  the  denationalising  influ- 
ence of  the  French  courtiers.  And  a  still  more  ppwerful 
party,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  the  popular  influence  to  the 
support  of  the  other,  looked  on.  the  establishment  of  the 
French  connection  as  fatal  to  their  dearest  interests,  which 
were  bound  up  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  Both  of  these  parties,  the  political  and  the  reli- 
gious, which  shaded  off  into  one  another  so  as  to  be  insepar- 
able, looked  to  England  to  aid  them  in  averting  the  result 
they  deprecated.  So  that  the  true  policy  for  England  was 
for  once  avowedly,  with  a  large  portion  of  Scotchmen,  the 
true  policy  also  for  Scotland.  Elizabeth's  judgment  could 
not  but  acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  of  her  advisers.  But 
she  hesitated  and  gave  at  last  but  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
action  founded  on  those  conclusions.  When  however  she 
had  given  her  consent,  the  consequent  action  was  vigorous 
and  effectual.  The  treaty  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  decisive 
check  to  French  influence,  whilst  it  in  no  degree  encroached 
on  the  independence  of  the  crown  or  nation  of  Scotland. 
The  danger  recurred  at  intervals,  but  never  in  so  formidable 
a  shape,  and  never  again  required  such  exertions  to  meet  it. 

From  the  year  1560  onwards  to  the  end  of  her  life,  Eliza- 
beth had  one  object  in  view  with  reference  to  Scotland.  This 
was  to  keep  it  in  firm  alliance  with  England,  so  as  to  secure 
her  borders  from  depredations,  to  prevent  succour  being  given 
to  the  Irish,  and  to  keep  out  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
France  or  Spain.  The  means  to  attain  this  primary  end 
were  to  further  the  internal  quiet  of  her  neighbour,  and  to 
uphold   the  Protestant  party.     This  one  definite  policy  is 
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traceable  throughout  all  the  complications  of  Scotch  affairs, 
through  the  changes  of  its  regents,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  parties.  Whatever  Protestant  government  was 
established  in  Scotland  met  with  Elizabeth's  support.  The 
stronger  its  basis  and  tenure  of  power,  the  more  completely 
it  shewed  its  strength  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  the  more  cordial  was  that  support.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  a  French  and  Catholic  party  gained  the  upperhand, 
she  assumed  at  once  a  remonstrant  attitude.  And  when  the 
king  himself  took  the  reins  of  government,  her  constant 
advice  to  him  was  to  the  same  effect  as  regarded  both  civil 
and  religious  questions.  It  was  to  make  his  government 
respected  by  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  his  nobles  and  on  his 
clergy,  the  Puritan,  Calvinistic  clergy,  whom  she  disliked, 
though  not  with  the  intense  dislike  of  James.  The  better 
to  strengthen  his  position  she  allowed  him  a  considerable 
yearly  pension.  This  is  really  the  simple,  historical  view  of 
the  action  of  Elizabeth  towards  Scotland,  when  we  clear  it 
from  much  that  has  been  permitted  to  obscure  it. 

On  the  return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland  after  the  death 
of  Francis  II.,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  was  lent 
to  the  support  of  the  young  Queen  and  her  government,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  She  naturally  and 
legitimately  took  an  interest  in  Mary's  marriage,  for  she  did 
not  dispute  her  claim  to  the  succession,  though  she  wisely 
would  not  recognise  it  by  a  formal  act;  and  the  marriage 
of  her  nearest  kinswoman  and  in  her  own  judgment  her 
natural  successor,  was  a-  political  question  of  very  high 
importance  to  the  state  of  England.  There  is  no  rational 
ground  for  blaming  her  interference,  and  Mary  felt  that 
there  was  none.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  Mary  ultimately 
acted  for  herself  and  by  herself  in  the  matter,  and  by  her 
marriage  with  Darnley,  the  next  nearest  claimant  to  the 
English  throne,  renewed  at  once  the  uneasy  feeling  as  to  her 
pretentions,  and  alarmed  her  Protestant  people.  Personally 
to  herself,  the  political  mistake  she  had  committed  brought 
no  compensation.  It  led  to  her  captivity,  abdication,  and 
flight.  It  should  be  remembered  that  throughout  her  danger 
Elizabeth  supported  her. 
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The  subsequent  relations  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  I  cannot, 
if  I  would,  ignore.  In  their  truest  aspect  they  concern  the 
relations  of  the  former  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France 
quite  as  much  as  with  Scotland.  I  think,  that  is,  they  more 
kgitimately  connect  with  the  foreign  than  with  the  domestic 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  though  they  have  a  very  definite  con- 
nection with  either.  I  may  as  well  take  them  at  once,  as  it 
IS  indifferent  where  I  take  them,  and  it  will  be  a  difficulty 
the  less  in  my  way. 

Driven  by  the  stress  of  circumstances  into  England,  Mary 
was  detained  there  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  reseat 
her  upon  her  throne  by  force  of  arms  would  have  been 
possible ;  but  it  was  an  enterprise  hardly  to  be  undertaken 
by  one  who,  as  Elizabeth  did,  believed  that  the  result  of  the 
investigation  at  York  and  Hampton  Court  was  unfavourable 
to  Mary's  innocence.  It  would  have  been  possible,  I  say, 
to  reseat  her;  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  circumstances  of 
Mary's  history  since  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  leads,  I 
think,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  dethronement  and  this 
time  not  captivity,  but  death,  would  have  been  the  result. 
The  Scotch  nation  had  not  been  chary  of  the  lives  of  Mary's 
kingly  progenitors.  No  royal  race  has  such  a  violent  history 
as  the  Stuarts.  In  her  own  case  political  was  embittered  by 
religious  exasperation.  Already  the  question  of  her  death 
had  been  mooted,  and  had  she  been  taken  after  Langside 
it  had  been  the  probable  termination.  An  armed  inter- 
ference with  Scotland  was  in  no  sense  the  true  interest  of 
England ;  it  could  not  have  had  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
statesmen  of  England.  And  if,  setting  aside  political  in- 
terests, it  had  been  resolved  on  from  other  motives,  it  was, 
unless  permanent,  fraught  ultimately  with  danger  to  Mary 
personally ;  and,  if  permanent,  was  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  independence  of  Scotland. 

A  forcible  restoration  put  aside,  on  several  occasions 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  see  if  no  arrangement  could 
be  come  to  by  which  Mary  should  recover  her  lost  dignity, 
if  not  her  full  regal  power.  The  most  feasible  proposal  was 
that  by  a  joint  act  France  and  England  should  interfere  to 
reconcile  Scotch  parties  and  restore  Mary  under  the  guarantee 
of  both  sovereigns,  her  protectors.    But  all  proposals  equally 
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failed ;  and  the  main  cause  of  failure  was  the  always  re- 
curring discover^'  that  the  negotiation  on  Mary's  part  was 
a  cover  for  some  more  than  usually  hostile  action,  in  connec- 
tion partly  wth  parties  in  England  but  mainly  in  reliance 
on  foreign  aid.  In  1586,  all  idea  of  restoring  her  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned,  and  Elizabeth  and  James  entered  into 
a  treaty  in  which  his  mother's  claims  and  position  were 
passed  over  in  silence.  Mary's  irritation  at  this  led  her 
into  the  Babington  conspiracy.  "  There  was  no  extremity," 
she  said,  "  on  which  she  would  not  venture." 

But  if  not  Scotland,  France  might  have  given  an  asylum 
to  the  dethroned  Queen.  On  the  assumption  that  she  would 
renounce  political  action  and  live  as  Queen  Dowager  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  her  dower,  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  enjoyed  England  as  well  as  France.  But 
the  assumption  is  absurd  when  we  consider  Mary's  character 
and  conduct.  In  France,  with  the  Guises  to  rest  upon,  with 
Spain  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  their  failure,  with  the  Catholic 
reaction  growing  more  and  more  bitter  throughout  Europe, 
with  a  still  powerful  party  in  Scotland,  with  a  party  even  in 
Elizabeth's  own  council,  the  least  evil  would  have  been  an 
attempt  to  recover  her  throne  by  force,  a  possibly  successful 
attempt.  In  any  case,  whether  successful  or  not,  it  would 
have  plunged  Scotland  into  a  civil  war.  It  would  have  been 
an  injury  to  Scotland,  had  Elizabeth  suffered  her  to  go  to 
France.  Nor  less  would  it  have  been  treason  to  England. 
The  position  of  the  English  government  was  difficult  enough, 
the  quiet  of  the  English  nation  had  been  attained  with  too 
great  sacrifices  for  it  lightly  to  be  thrown  away.  As  the 
struggle  between  Spain  and  England  grew  more  intense,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  addition  to  the  national  danger  had 
Mary  been  free,  a  centre  around  which  all  internal  dis- 
contents might  have  been  gathered.  On  all  grounds  of 
political  morality,  Elizabeth  was  right  in  detaining  Mary 
Stuart.  The  truth  is  that  sovereigns  must  at  times  pay 
for  their  position.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of 
nations ;  their  own  private  interests  and  wishes  cannot  be 
exclusively  weighed  if  they  fail  in  their  trust.  X^  — r 
cautions  to  which  when  dethroned  they  are 
which  they  endure  with  such  vehement  rep' 
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the  logical  consequence  of  the  eminence  which  they  have 
failed  to  keep. 

During  her  detention,  Mary  was  treated  with  becoming 
attention.  No  one  who  examines  the  case  but  must  allow 
that,  had  she  been  quiet  politically,  her  life,  as  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  was  safe,  her  comfort  adequately  provided  for.  She 
preferred  the  risks  of  intrigues;  and,  as  Charles  IX.  of 
France  saw,  **  She  could  never  be  quiet  until  they  had  cut 
off  her  head."  Whatever  judgment  we  form  of  the  justness 
of  her  death,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  its  justness 
indisputable,  as  I  consider  her  trial  and  sentence  in  strict 
accordance  with  right,  the  judgment,  I  say,  whether  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  must  in  the  former  case  justify  the 
English  nation,  in  the  latter  condemn  it;  and  consequently 
justify  or  condemn  the  council  of  Elizabeth,  not  Elizabeth 
herself.  It  was  an  act  done  without  her  participation, 
against  her  real  wish,  an  act  which  excited  her  gravest 
anger. 

Elizabeth  justified  the  trial.  "  She  had  sent,"  she  said, 
"the  most  learned  of  her  judges,  the  noblest  of  her  peers," 
and  the  names  are  there  to  support  her  assertion  and  to 
evidence  the  impartiality  of  her  selection.  She  accepted  the 
sentence  also  as  a  just  one,  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  she  had  so  carefully  constituted.  She  had  it  pro- 
claimed as  a  satisfaction  to  her  people,  for  it  made  Mary's 
succession  legally  impossible.  As  a  further  satisfaction  to 
the  cry  of  the  nation,  and  in  deference  to  her  oldest  and 
wisest  councillors,  she  affixed  her  signature  to  the  warrant. 
But  she  knew,  and  they  knew,  that  the  signature  so  affixed 
was  not  final,  that  in  the  natural  course  which  such  matters 
took,  her  freedom  of  action  was  not  by  that  act  impaired. 
They  chose  to  act  on  the  representation  of  Davison  which 
they  interpreted  by  their  own  wishes ;  and  in  the  final  step 
Elizabeth  was  not  consulted.  Her  sorrow  was  unfeigned; 
her  anger  was  great.  It  was  putting  her  under  guardianship 
in  an  action  of  which,  with  her  Tudor  straightforwardness, 
she  would  above  all  others  have  desired  to  have  the  full 
responsibility  for  severity  or  for  mercy.  She  did  not  ques- 
tion the  justness  of  Mary's  death.  Over  and  over  again  she 
had  asserted  that  Mary  had  conspired  her  death,  the  death. 
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that  IS,  of  the  only  English  statesman  who  stood  between 
Mary  and  a  nation's  desire  for  vengeance.  But,  however  just, 
she  shrank  from  it ;  she  would  not  have  had  the  warrant 
executed  except  in  case  of  a  foreign  army  landing,  or  an  in- 
surrection breaking  out  in  her  favour,  "in  such  a  case,  I  con- 
fess, I  might  have  suffered  her  to  die,  never  in  any  other 
case.  I  am  not  so  malicious  as  to  throw  the  blame  on  a 
paltry  secretary  if  it  were  not  so."  This  is  the  direct,  simple 
account  of  the  matter;  and  all  attempts  to  support  the 
common  language  on  this  point  I  consider  as  certain  to  fail 
before  the  calm  verdict  of  history. 

The  true  ground  for  blaming  Elizabeth  is  quite  different 
from  that  so  commonly  taken.  In  her  sympathy  with  the 
sovereign,  in  her  mercy  for  the  woman,  and  also  under  her 
high  notions  of  royal  dignity,  and  consequent  dislike  to 
setting  a  precedent  unfavourable  to  that  dignity  (for  a  simple 
reading  of  her  character  to  the  exclusion  of  hypotheses  which 
are  morally  absurd  and  intellectually  weak,  superfluous  com- 
plications, would  shew  that  Elizabeth,  not  less  than  her 
greater  compeers,  William  of  Orange  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
was  essentially  and  largely  merciful  and  tolerant,  as  the 
brave  generally  are)  she  forgot  too  much  what  was  due  to 
the  people  whom  she  governed,  and  the  council  whose  ser- 
vices she  used.  She  ventured,  it  may  be  said,  her  own  life 
on  the  cast.  Yes,  but  she  staked  much  more.  In  the  event 
of  her  death  by  violence  or  accident,  as  Mary  knew,  the 
convicted  conspirator  became  the  Catholic  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, her  judges  traitors,  the  Protestant  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects, who  had  so  loudly  clamoured  for  her  death,  her  fallen 
enemies.  Mercy  to  Mary  was  to  risk  all  that  the  English 
government  had  avoided  with  such  constant  effort,  the 
violent  triumph  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  religious 
parties,  the  struggle  before  that  triumph  could  be  completed, 
the  probable  intolerance  of  the  triumphant  party.  Such 
considerations  should  have  given  Elizabeth  nerve,  as  they 
had  given  her  nerve  after  a  similar  struggle  in  the  case  of 
Norfolk,  as  at  a  later  period  they  made  her  not  hesitate 
towards  Essex.  She  should  have  accepted  the  responsibility, 
however  painful,  and  as  confidently  appealed  to  posterity  as 
she  might  have  done  to  her  people  for  her  justification. 
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It  was  a  just  act  and  it  was  a  politic  one,  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart.  It  did  not  change  in  any  way  the  purpose  of 
her  foreign  assailants,  but  it  materially  interfered  with  their 
success.  James  did  not  step  into  the  position  his  mother 
had  occupied.  Neither  Philip  nor  the  Guises  were  ready  to 
put  him  forward.  When,  therefore,  the  attack  came,  it 
came  in  the  form  of  a  direct  attempt  by  Spain  on  the  national 
Independence ;  and  with  no  competitor  to  divert  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  Elizabeth  saw  them 
rally  round  her  throne  as  English  subjects  and  citizens,  and 
could  trust  the  command  of  her  navy  to  a  Catholic  noble- 
man. From  the  date  of  Mary's  death,  there  is  a  sense  of 
security  from  internal  danger  which  had  previously  always 
been  wanting.  It  is  this  security  internally,  and  the  conse- 
quent unity  of  action  against  enemies  from  without,  which 
led  me  to  treat  this  question  under  the  head  of  foreign  policy ; 
for  it  was  as  the  representative  of  foreign  enemies  that 
Mary  was  the  object  of  the  national  fear  and  detestation. 

Leaving  this  difficult  subject,  difficult  in  consequence  of 
all  the  extraneous  feelings  that  have  been  imported  into  it, 
distorting  the  sounder  judgments  of  history,  I  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Ireland,  which,  however  improper  it  may 
seem,  I  prefer  to  treat  under  foreign  rather  than  under 
domestic  questions.  True,  Ireland  was  a  dependency  of  the 
English  crown,  governed  nominally  by  a  Lord  Deputy, 
maintained  in  connection  with  England  by  a  semi-military 
colony  within  the  Pale.  Yet  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
Ireland  was  not  English,  but  a  formidable  drain  on  the 
resources  of  England  and  a  constant  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  her  enemies.  The  danger  was  generally  more  apparent 
than  real.  Nothing  serious  was  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
aggressive  measures  from  the  Irish  themselves  or  the 
foreign  troops  sent  to  consolidate  their  resistance.  Yet  in 
the  period  when  greater  dangers  threatened,  it  was  a  real  evil 
that  Ireland  could  at  any  time,  till  quite  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  distract  the  efiForts  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  could  ill  spare  the  money  or  troops  necessary 
for  its  conquests,  and  yet  could  not  consent  to  resign  it. 

Elizabeth  was  quite  sensible  of  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
credit which  the  state  of  Ireland  caused  her,  though  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  she  saw  the  real  causes  of  the  evil, 
was  so  keenly  sensible  of  it,  that  she  wished  to  go  he 
but  "  my  councillors,"  she  said,  "  declared  that  my  pi 
would  not  consent  to  my  leaving,  and  King  James  raigh 
and  take  my  place."  But,  short  of  this,  she  was  U 
sanction  the  sound  policy  sketched  by  Essex,  and  to  fu 
him  with  a  force  sufficient  to  execute  it.  That  policy 
sisted  in  the  utter  reduction  of  Ireland,  the  only  altem 
if  it  was  determined  to  retain  possession  of  it.  Essex  I 
completely,  though  the  Queen  had  granted  him  all  he  a 
20,000  men  and  large  sums  of  money.  On  no  former  occ 
bad  she  made  such  exertions  for  any  object  out  of  Eng 
The  successor  of  Essex  succeeded  in  great  measure, 
ceeded  for  a  time ;  but  the  evils  of  Ireland  recommencf 
last  down  to  our  own  day  as  the  peculiar  opprobrium  o 
English  government.  A  certain  remedy  has  been  found  i 
great  famine,  which  has  diminished  by  about  a  fourtl 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  which  the  governing  class 
England  look  on  as  a  satisfactory  termination  of  their 
culties,  and  the  condonation  of  their  long  series  of 
government.  I  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  subject  of 
evils ;  but  I  am  inchned  to  think  that  it  is  but  a  fresh  insl 
of  what  has  been  seen  before,  the  peculiar  propensity  < 
aristocracy,  freed  from  central  control,  to  misgovern  ai 
acquiesce  in  the  misgovemment  of  any  dependent  prov 
A  Strafford  or  a  Cromwell  could  govern  Ireland  wi 
severity  which  in  the  end  was  true  mercy ;  for  they  bo 
them  had  no  sympathy,  though  with  different  views, 
those  who  found  their  account  in  bad  government, 
weaker  men,  if  with  the  same  views,  failed  before  the 
bination  of  the  interests  they  attacked.  Generally,  it  m: 
said,  the  principles  on  which  the  Irish  administratior 
been  conducted  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
owners,  for  the  administrators  have  been  great  lando\ 
themselves,  and  the  power  to  which  they  have  beei 
sponsible  has  been  formed  by  great  landholders. 

Elizabeth  may  have  suspected  what  was  the  true  st: 
the  case,  and  may  have  been  anxious  to  make  her  govern 
felt  in  Ireland ;  but  her  reign  afforded  her  but  little  lei 
during  all  its  earlier  years,  to  do  more  than  palliatt 
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inconveniences  as  they  arose.  By  her  appointment  of  Essex 
with  such  full  powers  and  such  ample  means,  she  must  stand 
exonerated  from  any  connivance  with  the  evils  under  which 
that  province  laboured ;  at  the  same  time  she  does  seem 
responsible  for  very  hasty  action,  on  her  own  impulse  or  on 
the  advice  of  others,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
changes.  Generally,  indeed,  she  is  chargeable  with  too 
English  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  the  grievances  under 
which  the  Irish  suffered,  too  great  a  readiness  to  adopt  the 
interested  conclusions  of  her  nobles  and  representatives,  and 
treat  as  in  the  worst  sense  rebels,  men  who  were  scarcely 
rebels  at  all  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term.  She  cannot,  in  a 
word,  claim  exemption  from  the  general  blame  which 
attaches  with  very  rare  exceptions  to  every  English  ruler  of 
Ireland,  whether  individual  or  collective,  king  or  generation 
of  aristocracy.  It  is  for  England  an  almost  unbroken  tale  of 
national  disgrace. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  disposed  of,  there  remain  the  two 
great  powers  of  France  and  Spain.  The  relations  of  Elizabeth 
with  France  naturally  varied  with  the  varying  character  and 
attitude  towards  her  of  the  French  government.  She  was,  as 
I  have  said,  as  the  ally  of  Spain,  at  war  with  France  when 
she  came  to  the  throne.  She  gladly  made  peace,  or  joined 
in  the  peace,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  Catholic  reaction, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Protestant  opinions  had  spread, 
made  so  desirable  to  the  two  rivals.  The  peace  of  Chateau 
Cambresis  was  the  result  of  the  religious  movement  for  a 
time  overshadowing  in  importance  the  more  purely  political 
issues.  It  was  a  peace  against  Protestantism,  not  a  settle- 
ment of  the  great  questions  raised  by  the  long  struggle 
between  France  and  the  Austro-Spanish  family.  It  marks 
in  European  politics  the  highest  point  of  influence  obtained 
by  the  new  religious  movement  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
considerations. 

The  three  belligerents,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
turned  each  severally  to  the  adjustment  of  their  own  internal 
difficulties  and  to  the  organising  of  their  resources,  for 
defence  as  in  Elizabeth's  case,  for  aggression  in  the  case  of 
the  two  others;  aggression,  I  mean,  as  against  Protestantism. 
This  movement,  we  must  recollect,  was  now  in  its  second 
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great  phase.  It  had  assumed,  that  is,  the  form  in  wh 
was  much  more  dangerous  to  the  older  order,  both  spi 
and  temporal,  than  it  had  been.  It  was  no  longer  Lutl 
but  Calvinistic.  It  has  always  been  easier  to  ham 
the  Lutheran  tendencies  with  monarchical  government 
those  with  which  the  name  of  Calvin  is  associated,  t1 
Calvin,  equally  with  Luther,  inculcated  submission 
fullest  extent  to  the  existing  civil  authorities.  W 
dwelling  on  this  distinction  here,  the  progress  of  the 
disorganising  movement,  in  any  form,  naturally  led 
greater  effort  of  compression  on  the  part  of  those  who 
its  forms  were  opposed  to  it.  But  with  the  internal  ; 
of  the  two  governments  Elizabeth  was  not  immediate!; 
cemed,  though  she  watched  vigilantly  that  action,  am 
more  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  powers  to  which 
agreement  on  so  fundamental  a  point  of  policy  tended. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  accession  of 
Stuart's  husband,  the  danger  of  French  hostility  b« 
greater ;  but,  in  compensation,  the  change  awoke  the  jes 
of  Philip,  who  could  not,  however,  close  his  religious  i 
ment,  accept  politically  the  union  of  France  and  Sc( 
and  England,  which  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  pol 
the  house  of  Guise.  This  jealousy  of  Philip  prevente 
probability  of  a  concert  between  France  and  Spain  foi 
action  against  Elizabeth.  Still,  though  reassured  or 
point,  the  Queen  looked  with  undisguised  suspicion  o 
policy  of  the  new  court,  dictated  as  it  was  by  those  ' 
she  ever  considered  her  personal  enemies.  The  part 
evil  which  threatened  was  soon  past,  the  death  of  F; 
broke  up  the  plans  of  the  Guises,  and  threw  a  large  sh 
power  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  to  whon 
and  their  nieces  were  obnoxious  as  political,  in  Mary's 
as  personal  rivals.  Between  Catherine  and  Elizabeth 
was  never  the  same  undeviating  enmity  as  between  Elh 
and  the  Guises. 

Henceforward  till  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  \ 
the  two  courts  remained  on  much  the  same  footing  wil 
another,  never  at  open  war,  at  times  approximating  t 
friendship,  at  times,  as  on  the  occasions  when  the  ma 
of  Elizabeth  with  a  French  Prince  was  in  agitatioa,  v( 
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to  an  intimate  political  concert.  This  state  of  things  was 
not  formally  broken  by  the  aid,  whether  of  men  or  money, 
which  Elizabeth  from  time  to  time  furnished  to  French 
Protestants.  So  peculiar  was  the  feeling  produced  in  Europe 
by  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences,  that  national 
differences  were  set  aside  at  times  in  favour  of  religious 
sympathies,  and  English  Protestants  could  help  their  brother 
Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  or  in  Germany, 
without  such  help  involving  the  idea  of  war  between  the 
states.  Added  to  this,  the  leaders  in  France  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party  never  assumed  the  language  or  attitude  of 
rebels,  and  were  never  looked  on  by  Elizabeth  as  such.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  two  parties,  each  equally  professing 
submission  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  which  Elizabeth 
interfered.  It  was  unquestionably  an  equivocal  position, 
but  it  was  seen  to  be  such  by  all  interested  equally  and 
acquiesced  in.  Hence  when  Cond6  adjusted  his  differences 
with  the  court,  he  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  act  against 
his  ally,  and  with  apparent  heartiness  aided  in  driving  the 
English  from  Havre,  which  he  had  himself  put  into  their 
hands. 

In  the  shifting  political  combinations  which  form  French 
history  from  the  accession  of  Francis  II.  to  the  final  accept- 
ance by  France  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
never  swerved  from  one  line.  She  wished  the  French  crown 
strong;  she  wished  it  at  amity  with  herself;  she  wished  it 
to  join  her  in  repressing  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Philip  II. 
Her  position  as  a  Protestant  Queen  made  her  anxious  for 
toleration  to  the  French  Protestants.  She  could  not  stand 
by  with  honour  and  see  them  perish,  more  especially  as  their 
extinction  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  express  agree- 
ments of  their  sovereign.  But  she  had  no  wish  to  support 
them  farther  than  this,  no  object,  as  Philip  had,  in  keeping 
France  weak.  So  little  so,  that  on  one  occasion  she  offered 
to  support  the  French  king  against  the  Guise  party,  whom 
she  considered,  doubtless,  much  worse  subjects  than  the 
Protestants.  She  was  at  all  times  willing  to  waive  the 
religious  difference  which  separated  the  two  governments. 
She  was  ready,  though  the  head  of  Protestantism,  to  act 
cordially,   even   after   St.  Bartholomew,  with  the   Catholic 
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court ;  she  considerEd  that  the  common  danger  from 
overrode  all  motives  to  divergence. 

On  the  death,  however,  of  Henry  III.,  her  posit: 
came  unequivocal,  her  policy  clearer,  her  action 
vigorous.  In  Henry  of  Navarre  she  recognised  the 
mate  successor,  and  such  he  undoubtedly  was.  His  b 
enemies  could  only  plead  that  he  was  excluded  as 
testant.  He  was,  in  Elizabeth's  eyes.  King  of  Frani 
she  co-operated  zealously  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  g 
inheritance.  It  was  of  course  a  very  great  additiona 
ulus  to  her  zeal  that  he  was  a  Protestant ;  for  so  all  i 
combined  to  justify  her  policy  both  in  her  own  ey 
those  of  her  statesmen  and  people.  Men,  ammuniti 
money  she  freely  furnished  him,  and  urged  others 
assistance.  At  times  she  even  anticipated  his  reqoes 
in  the  case  of  Orange,  so  with  Henry  there  was  a 
feeling  of  personal  regard  and  admiration  between  t 
statesmen.  "  She  was  another  self,"  he  said  after  her 
"  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  my  enemies." 

The  conversion  of  Henry  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
to  which  he  had  no  religious  repugnance  and  every  p 
incentive,  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
regretted  and  blamed  the  step,  as  did  her  ministers 
may  have  looked  with  distrust  on  its  possible  conseqi 
Her  long  identification  of  her  own  cause  as  Queen  of  E 
with  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  had  made  her 
insensibly,  I  conceive,  more  Protestant  in  feeling  th 
had  been.  The  constant  hatred  borne  to  her  1 
thorough  religious  Catholics,  their  repeated  cons] 
against  her  life,  had  made  her  more  averse  to  the 
of  which  they  were  the  disciples.  Her  peculiar  comb 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  Pope  also  naturally  modif 
estimate  of  the  religious  differences  between  the  two 
Notwithstanding  all  such  influences,  so  strong  was  tf 
of  political  considerations  that  she  continued  as  bt 
act  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  or  as  he  was  now  Her 
of  France. 

The  peace  of  Vervins,  which  Henry  found  it  ne 
to  make,  irritated  Elizabeth.  The  ambassadors  wh 
sent  to  dissuade  him  were  in  a  great  measure,  j 
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entirely  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Her  own  ablest 
statesman,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  in  favour  of  her  too  making 
peace.  But  she  was  bent  on  continuing  the  war,  and  in 
principle  Henry  agreed  with  her.  It  was  under  the  pressure 
of  the  exhaustion  of  his  country  that  he  separated  his  cause 
from  hers  and  incurred  her  anger.  "  He  was  an  Anti-christ 
of  ingratitude,"  she  said.  But  she  did  not  quarrel  with  him  ; 
she  acquiesced  in  his  reasons  and  waited  for  the  time,  it  was 
a  pure  question  of  time  with  him,  when  with  French 
resources  recruited,  they  two  should  enter  on  the  conflict 
which  they  deemed  inevitable,  the  struggle,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restrain  within  due  limits  the  excessive  power 
of  Austria.  Quite  at  the  close  of  her  life,  she  enlarged  to 
Sully,  with  vigour  and  with  the  most  statesmanlike  com- 
prehensiveness, on  the  means  to  be  taken  to  this  end,  and 
on  the  organization  of  Europe  which  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  and  England  should  combine  to  secure. 

In  one  point  only  she  frankly  avowed  to  Sully,  as  she 
had  done  before  by  her  ambassador  to  Anjou,  she  should  feel 
jealousy  of  France.  That  point  was,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Holland.  "  She  felt,"  she  said,  **  that 
her  own  acceptance  of  that  sovereignty  would  equally  be  a 
just  cause  of  umbrage  to  France."  In  all  other  points,  the 
greatness  of  France  caused  her  no  uneasiness.  Its  internal 
quiet,  and  consequent  capacity  for  powerful  action  in  Europe, 
she  was  glad  to  see  and  ready  to  promote.  The  soundness 
and  sagacity  of  her  policy  in  this  respect  no  one  has  con- 
tested, so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

When  Elizabeth  succeeded  Mary,  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  Philip  of  Spain  amply  acknowledged  the  validity  of  her 
title,  and  proposed  himself  as  her  husband.  The  proposal 
was  courteously  declined,  but  on  neither  side  was  there  any 
exasperation.  For  some  time,  strong  political  reasons 
existed  for  mutual  forbearance ;  but  it  lay  in  the  position  of 
the  two  sovereigns,  that  they  should  drift  farther  apart  from 
one  another  and  ultimately  into  the  most  open  hostility. 

The  quarrel  between  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth  ;  between 
Spain  and  England  ;  between  the  power  which  in  material 
resources  was  then  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  the  power 
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which  was  destined  to  succeed  it  in  the  same  matei 
superiority ;  between  the  representative  of  Catholicism  t 
the  representative  of  Protestantism  ;  is  the  most  marl 
feature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
preparation,  its  crisis,  its  issue,  all  have  been  dwelt  on  w 
natural  and  just  pride  by  Englishmen.  Its  accidents 
better  known  than  any  other  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  s 
require  but  little  mention  here.  They  are  in  outline  m 
a  part  of  the  national  memory  than  any  other  series 
events.  The  successful  weathering  of  that  terrible  sto 
was  due  to  the  national  energy  in  great  measure,  aided  a; 
was  by  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  i 
least  by  the  memorable  ser\'ices  rendered  by  the  Dutch  fli 
in  blockading  the  army  of  Parma.  It  was  on  that  an 
much  more  than  on  the  Armada  that  the  King  of  Sp; 
rested  his  hopes.  The  Armada  was  essentially  a  mons 
convoy.  As  it  failed  in  that  its  main  destination,  it  fail 
altogether.  Had  the  Prince  of  Parma  landed  under 
protection,  no  adequate  resisting  force  can  be  traced.  F: 
recognition  then  is  due  to  the  Dutch,  who  thus  stgna 
requited  the  previous  services  of  England.  Such  a  recogi 
tion  need  in  no  way  impair  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  sailc 
of  England,  or  to  the  great  Queen  who,  when  the  dang 
was  actually  upon  her,  met  it  with  a  spirit  which  ga 
redoubled  courage  to  every  Englishman. 

Still,  successful  as  was  the  issue  for  England,  and  ho' 
ever  legitimate  the  thrill  of  pride  with  which  she  looks  ba 
on  that  period  of  daring  and  victory,  it  is  not  in  relation 
Spain  that  Elizabeth's  policy  is  most  free  from  faults.  V 
must  distinguish  in  judging  her  two  different  series  of  even 
The  first  concerns  the  Netherlands,  which  during  her  rei| 
were  never  recognized  by  the  public  constitution  of  Euro 
as  independent  of  Spain,  though  the  Northern  provinces,  t 
seven  united  Provinces  which  form  the  actual  kingdom 
Holland,  had  by  an  open  declaration  renounced  their  all 
giance.  The  second  concerns  Spain  proper,  the  Spani 
Peninsula,  which  in  1580  was  united  under  Philip,  and  whii 
furnished  the  real  core  of  his  armies,  though  he  drew  assii 
ance  from  his  Italian  provinces,  and  found  money  to  mai 
tain  them  in  the  treasure  received  from  America. 
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As  in  Scotland,  as  in  France,  so  in  the  Netherlands  Eliza- 
beth found  herself,  by  the  necessity  of  her  position,  engaged 
in  supporting  subjects  at  war  with  their  actual  government. 
Their  cause  was,  in  her  opinion,  so  far  just  that  they  had 
real  grievances  to  allege,  real  inroads  on  their  traditional 
and  constituted  political  status  to  resent.  She  wished  and 
offered  to  mediate ;  she  even  remonstrated  with  the  court  of 
Spain.  Besides,  there  was  here  again  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism at  stake,  and  the  strong  sense  of  a  common  interest. 
For  the  new  movement  once  effectually  resisted,  and  even 
crushed  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  next  object  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholic  reactionists  was  necessarily  England.  Eliza- 
beth saw  this  as  clearly  as  Walsingham.  Yet  as  a  sovereign 
herself  she  was  reluctant  to  act  with  the  subject  against  the 
ruler.  Fortunately  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
in  France  that  of  Cond6  and  Navarre,  smoothed  over  the 
difficulty  for  her.  Still,  for  a  long  time  it  was  only  con- 
nivance and  indirect  aid  which  Elizabeth  would  give  to  the 
cause  of  the  Netherlands.  She  abstained  from  open  support. 
And  she  did  this  the  more  as  she,  in  common  with  Europe, 
estimated  highly  the  power  of  Philip.  She  could  not  wish 
Orange  overborne  and  Philip  victorious;  she  would  not  in 
the  last  emergency  tolerate  this  result,  but  all  that  could  be 
done  to  avoid  an  open  provocation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
must  be  done,  and  so  far  Elizabeth  was  right.  She  declined 
therefore  the  offer  the  Netherlands  made  her  of  sovereignty 
in  the  lifetime  of  William.  On  his  death  by  assassination 
in  1584,  and  on  the  failure  of  French  protection,  the  offer 
was  renewed.  It  was  again  declined,  but  not  solely  or  even 
at  all  as  a  measure  of  compromise  in  reference  to  Philip. 
Her  action  shewed  that  she  had  another  motive.  Consist- 
ently with  all  sound  policy,  she  had  no  wish  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Her  sagacity  led  her  to 
respect  the  national  aggregates  already  formed,  even  though 
she  wished  to  call  a  number  of  secondary  states  into  full 
life  as  a  valuable  check  and  counterpoise  on  the  great 
monarchies.  She  is  to  be  honoured  for  her  statesmanlike 
aversion  to  all  retrograde  tendencies  to  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment. It  had  been  well  if  English  statesmen  had  never 
departed  from  her  example,  had  never  attempted  acquisitions 
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at  the  expense  of  other  nationalities  for  which  there  is  no 
justification. 

Elizabeth  made  it  quite  clear  that  some  other  motive 
than  fear  of  Philip's  power  made  her  refuse  what  observers 
thought  so  tempting  an  offer.     In  the  supreme  moment  of 
danger,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  struggle,  sending  5,000  men  under  Leicester  to  the 
aid  of  the  States,  discouraged  by  William's  death  and  by  the 
loss  of  Antwerp.     It  was  judged  a  policy  bold  even  to  rash- 
ness.    **  She  had  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head  and  had 
ventured  it  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  war."     Such  was  the 
language  of  the  King  of  Sweden.     Leicester's  mission  was 
much  more  successful  than  it  has  been  generally  represented ; 
Leicester  himself  shewed  much  more  ability  than  is  allowed 
him  by  ordinarj'  historians.     The  Queen  too  is  blamed  with 
unjust  severity,  so  far  as  I  can  see.     It  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  Elizabeth,  in  sending  her  army,  had 
no  decided  purpose  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Dutch. 
She  still  wished  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  with  Spain 
for  them ;   but   she   would   not   see   them   borne   down   by 
superior  force.     She  still  wished  for  her  own  nation  peace 
with  Spain.     And  though  we  now  see  how  impossible  that 
was  from  the  whole  bent  of  Philip's  policy,  she,  his  contem- 
porary and  his  peer,  could  not  assume  that  his  negociations 
were  so  purely  delusive,  or  that  he  would  be  so  "  unkingly  " 
as  to  be  actually  preparing  war  whilst  pretending  peace.     It 
was  a  shock  to  her  sense  of  honour  as  a  sovereign,  when  she 
saw  how  she  had  been  played  with ;  and  the  destruction  of  her 
legitimate  illusions  may  have  made  her  more  vigorous  in  her 
after-hostility  to  Philip.     Previously  to  the  discovery,  how- 
ever, she  acted  on  the  supposition  that  peace  was  possible 
for  herself,  and  that  some  terms  were  discoverable  on  which 
Holland   could  re-unite  with   Spain ;   and  she  shaped   her 
action  accordingly. 

Misunderstandings  arose  between  the  States  and  Leicester, 
between  the  States  and  Elizabeth,  but  she  never  withdrew 
her  support.  A  body  of  English  troops  was  constantly  in 
Holland,  rendering  good  service  in  the  common  cause.  For 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  common  cause,  lay  a  power  which 
enabled  both  sides  to  overcome  all  temptations  to  permanent 
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disunion.  Elizabeth  must  share  with  William  of  Orange, 
with  Barneveldt,  with  Henry  of  France,  the  glory  of  having 
aided  its  heroic  people  to  call  into  existence  and  to  maintain 
the  glorious  commonwealth  of  Holland. 

In  relation  to  Spain  itself,  to  her  direct  contest  with 
Philip,  while  I  have  no  wish  to  impeach  her  political  saga- 
city because  she  was  temporarily  deceived  by  the  consistent 
dissimulation  of  her  rival  and  his  agent,  Alexander  of  Parma, 
allowing,  in  this,  her  kingly  station  to  blind  her  to  what  her 
ministers  and  Walsingham  in  particular  saw  with  perfect 
clearness,  that  between  the  Catholic  King  and  herself  as  the 
head  of  Protestant  Europe  no  treaty  could  be  otherwise 
than  hollow,  unless  based  on  his  conviction  of  weakness ; 
whilst  again  I  have  no  wish  to  say  one  word  otherwise  than 
in  honour  of  her  noble  courage  and  most  queenly  bearing  in 
the  actual  crisis,  I  yet  think  that  her  general  policy  does 
admit  of  some  censure.  She  had  wished  to  avoid  the  con- 
test, to  be  at  peace  with  Spain.  It  was  a  right  object  to 
aim  at.  I  admire  unreservedly  her  peaceful  tendencies,  and 
I  recognise  in  them  a  just  title  to  permanent  admiration. 
But  before  the  attack  made  on  her  in  1588,  and  whilst  she 
was  yet  not  in  open  hostility  with  Spain,  she  allowed,  nay 
even  encouraged,  I  think,  too  great  a  latitude  in  her  subjects  in 
their  attacks  by  sea  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  was  one  thing  not  to  recognise  the  untenable 
claim  of  Spain  to  exclude  all  other  Europeans  from  the  new 
world  and  treat  them  as  enemies  if  they  appeared  there.  It 
was  another  to  sanction,  or  at  least  leave  unquestioned,  every 
daring  hardhanded  Englishman  who  set  at  nought  that 
claim  of  Spain  and  broke  in  with  pillage  and  destruction  on 
her  peaceful  settlements.  The  distinction  between  many  of 
them  and  the  pirate  and  buccaneer  of  later  days  is  too  fine  a 
one  to  be  of  much  value.  I  find  occasional  misgivings  on 
this  head  appearing  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  but  I  cannot 
trace  any  firm  measures  of  repression.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  when  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  was 
open  and  unreserved,  I  venture  to  think  Elizabeth's  policy 
again  questionable.  She  gave  too  free  a  rein  to  her  just 
resentment  and  forgot  too  far  higher  political  considerations. 
The  war  bears  too  much  of  a  plundering,  marauding  cha- 
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racter,  with  the  object  of  fostering  the  commercial  enterpri 
of  England  and  enriching  individual  English  subjects  ai 
her  own  exchequer,  rather  than  of  attaining  a  solid  pea 
based  on  the  just  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's  positio 
It  was  an  exciting  adventurous  time  in  which  the  maritir 
greatness  of  England  had  its  foundations  laid.  This  I  s 
clearly.  But  I  do  not  see  that  all  that  was  done  to  lay  the 
foundations  can  be  justified ;  and  I  see,  too,  in  that  tir 
the  germs  appearing,  and  that  without  any  discourageme 
from  Elizabeth,  of  the  spirit  which  has  had  such  evil  resul 
in  after  times,  the  spirit  of  unjust  commercial  aggrandis 
ment  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  others, 

In  this  point,  then,  I  think  Elizabeth's  foreign  poli 
open  to  censure.  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on 
apply  most  especially  to  her  conduct  towards  Spain ;  b 
they  have  a  certain  bearing  on  the  whole  of  her  forei} 
policy.  Its  greatness  I  have  freely  allowed,  its  greatness 
principle  and  apart  from  its  well-merited  success.  It  w 
moderate,  abstinent,  peaceful,  free  from  any  dreams 
increase  of  England  at  the  expense  of  any  European  stat 
per\'aded  in  the  main  by  a  just  sense  of  the  obligatioi 
resting  on  her  as  one  member  of  the  European  state-syster 
Moreover  she  withstood,  under  the  strongest  provocation 
any  temptation  to  make  the  cause  with  which  she  wi 
identified,  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  aggressive  on  tl 
older  faith.  She  felt  that  she  must  sustain  that  cause  ai 
rescue  it  from  the  destruction  which  the  union  of  tl 
Catholic  sovereigns  seemed  at  one  time  to  render  certai 
But  she  recognised  the  limit  between  sustaining  it  ar 
giving  it  supremacy.  That  she  did  so  constitutes  a  sol 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Not  less  solid  is  h 
claim  for  her  political  abstinence,  for  her  respect  for  tl 
cause  of  established  governments,  even  when  those  gover 
ments  were  deeply  hostile  to  her.  All  this  I  am  ready 
allow;  but  whilst  I  allow  it,  I  must  be  permitted  to  poi: 
out  a  defect ;  and  I  have  already  indicated  the  direction 
which  I  think  that  weakness  may  be  traced. 

The  completing,  I  might  say  the  exaggeration  of,  tl 
spirit  of  nationality  was  the  natural  result  of  the  series 
efforts  on  the  part,  hrst  of  the  temporal,  then  of  the  spiritu 
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power,  which  had  marked  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
which  had  preceded  Elizabeth  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe.  The  severance  of  England  by  her  father  from  the 
general  communion  of  Christendom  fostered  unduly  the 
sentiment  which  had  for  so  long  been  growing,  and  which  is 
in  such  strong  affinity  with  the  weak  side  of  the  national 
character.  For  what  she  had  inherited  it  were  unjust  to 
blame  Elizabeth.  That  she  lent  it  an  additional  impulse 
was  not  unnatural,  however  undesirable.  The  spiritual 
power  of  Christendom,  with  which  alone  any  Englishman 
could  wish  that  the  relation  of  subordination  had  been 
maintained,  met  her  with  rude  hostility  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  pursued  her  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  most  nefarious  means  during  the  greater  part  of  it. 
When  in  Sixtus  V.  'the  Papacy  again  found  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  priest  to  guide  it,  no  admiration  that  great 
Pope  felt  for  Elizabeth  lessened  the  vigour  of  his  action 
against  her.  Only  it  was  an  honourable  war  he  waged,  not 
a  war  of  conspiracy  and  assassination.  And  though  the 
papal  power  after  his  death  did  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
return  to  its  earlier  and  more  disgraceful  practices  against 
her,  their  cessation,  and  the  acquiescence  in  her  rule  of  the 
more  moderate  Catholics  both  at  home  and  abroad  could 
not  restrain  or  put  an  end  to  the  continuance  of  unworthy 
attempts  by  the  Jesuits.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
Elizabeth  should  set  a  high  value  on  her  spiritual  independ- 
ence, even  had  her  whole  temperament  and  associations 
been  other  than  they  were.  Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  her 
people  admired  this  part  of  her  conduct  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Queen  and  nation  they  alike  attached  the  highest  value  to 
that  which  they  saw  attacked;  their  independence  as  a 
nation  by  Spain  and  the  Guises;  their  independence  as  a 
church  by  the  Papacy  and  the  Jesuits.  But  both  in  queen 
and  nation,  it  is  allowable  to  think  that  the  feeling  was 
pushed  too  far,  and  that  the  national  spirit  which  was  so 
justly  called  into  full  play  defensively,  might  easily  become 
and  did  even  then  become  a  fault  when  it  ceased  to  be 
defensive  and  took  a  pleasure  in  asserting  itself  in  an 
excessive  disregard  for,  even  contempt  of,  their  kindred 
European  contemporaries. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  is  delicate  ground.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  considered  the  primary  duty  of  an  Englishman  to 
sympathise  with  England  whatever  her  conduct.  I  am  aware 
that  this  to  me  demoralising  doctrine  is  very  generally 
accepted,  preached  by  men  whose  vague  and  personal 
Christianity  seems  to  have  no  other  practical  effect  but  to 
make  them  set  at  nought  all  international  and  social  obliga- 
tions. It  is  partly  the  evil  result  of  our  Protestant  training 
that  it  should  be  so ;  but  partly  also,  and  mainly,  it  is  due  to 
the  general  absence  of  any  spiritual  organisation  capable  of 
recalling  the  simpler  principles  of  public  morality.  We  in 
England  feel  this  absence  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  felt 
elsewhere.  But  essentially  the  want  is  common  to  all 
Western  Europe,  including  of  course  its  American  offshoots. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  its  prevalence,  the  doctrine  itself  I 
reject  as  profoundly  immoral.  Nothing  worse  can  happen 
to  a  man  than  to  be  past  the  sense  of  his  weakness,  to  be 
unable  to  think  himself  in  the  wrong.  Nothing  worse  can 
happen  to  a  nation  than  this  overweening  national  pride  or 
spirit  which  identifies  right  and  justice  with  the  passion  or 
interest  of  the  nation,  which  considers,  as  in  our  own  case, 
England's  honour  and  England's  cause  the  only  one  to  be 
taken  into  account,  disallowing  all  the  most  just  claims  of 
others.  It  is  being  carried,  this  evil  spirit,  to  such  a  height, 
that  men  can  recognise  but  one  stain  on  England's  banner, 
that  of  failure.  All  others,  fraud,  violence,  atrocious  cruelty, 
the  meanest  avarice,  are  all  condoned  if  they  are  successful. 
Be  it  the  plunder  of  Japan,  or  the  grinding  down  of  India,  or 
the  poisoning  of  China,  nothing  is  too  bad,  if  it  promote  the 
greatness  of  the  nation  and  sustain  her  imperial  claims. 

This  spirit  may  be  traced  far  back  in  our  national  pages. 
The  wars  in  France,  which  we  recall  with  far  too  unmixed  a 
sense  of  national  satisfaction,  are  the  earliest  exemplifications 
of  it  on  a  large  scale.  But  for  our  present  subject  it  is 
enough  to  remark,  that  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  this 
respect  seconded  but  too  freely  the  propensities  of  her 
subjects.  Her  personal  influence  was  very  great ;  her 
responsibility  must  be  equal.  Throughout,  I  have  identified 
her  with  the  country  she  governed;  and  I  believe  myself 
justified  in  so  doing.      Her  foreign  policy  owned  no  other 
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guidance  than  her  own ;  she  consulted  her  council,  but  she 
decided  herself,  and  often  her  action  and  their  advice  were 
widely  different.  The  defects  of  that  policy  and  the  blame 
atttaching  to  them  are  then  justly  hers.  The  defects  and 
the  blame,  but  also  the  greatness  and  the  honour.  None  of 
her  ministers  or  council  were  equal  to  herself,  that  is  the 
conviction  which  increased  study  leaves  on  my  mind.  In 
almost  all  the  great  questions  of  her  foreign  policy,  when  she 
differed  from  them,  she  was  right  and  more  far-sighted  than 
they.  It  is  not  generally  allowed,  but  it  is  true  I  think, 
that  a  position  like  Elizabeth's,  the  position  of  a  real  governor, 
is  an  advantageous  one  for  the  calm  and  sagacious  estimate 
of  political  contingencies.  That  it  was  so  in  her  case  I  am 
sure.  She  judged  more  largely  than  they  could ;  and 
therefore,  when  they  would  have  shown  too  forward  an 
energy,  as  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  she  restrained 
them ;  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  held  back 
from  too  narrow  a  feeling  of  England's  interests,  as  in  her 
plans  against  Austria,  she  would  have  overruled  their  caution. 
I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  the  expression  of  my  very 
high  admiration  for  her  guidance  of  England  as  an  European 
power. 
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LECTURE  II. 
The  Domestic  Policy  of  Elizabeth. 

Domestic  policy  during  the  period— The  position  of  the  Tudor  family  and  their 
government  in  English  history — The  complication  introduced  by  their 
assumption  of  the  Headship  of  the  Church — The  government  of  Elizabeth 
in  its  constitutional  bearings  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Parliament — The 
exercise  of  the  Spiritual  Power  by  Elizabeth  in  relation  (i)  to  the  Church 
of  England,  (2)  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  (3)  to  the  Puritan  party — Eliza- 
beth's favourites — Personal  bearing  of  Elizabeth,  and  estimate  of  her  in  her 
own  and  in  subsequent  times. 

I  pass  from  the  general  to  the  particular ;  from  the 
larger  considerations  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy  to  the 
narrower  sphere  of  her  domestic  government ;  from  the 
European  statesman  to  the  English  queen.  The'^points  of 
interest  which  the  subject  offers  under  this  new  aspect  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  the  difficulties  which  they  suggest. 
Confining  myself  closely  to  my  subject  (and  the  extent  of  it 
compared  with  my  space  makes  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
every  question  that  may  be  avoided)  I  am  yet  brought  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  political  and  religious  problems  of 
great  importance.  The  characteristic  of  Elizabeth  s  action 
throughout  is  its  freedom  from  ambiguity.  You  may  agree 
or  disagree,  but  at  any  rate  the  issue  is  fairly  raised. 

In  a  very  few  sentences,  I  will  mark  the  position  which 
I  assign  to  the  Tudor  government  in  English  history.  The 
last  province  permanently  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
empire,  Britain  had  been  nevertheless  strongly  welded  into 
the  social  and  political  system  of, Rome.  For  the  same 
reason  that  she  had  been  the  last  conquered  she  had  been 
the  earliest  abandoned.  The  Teutonic  tribes  to  which  she 
fell  a  prey  had  been,  more  than  was  usual  with  the  northern 
settlers,  uninfluenced  by  the  traditions  or  contact  of  Roman 
civilisation.  The  Saxon  settlement  of  England  had  naturally 
therefore  resulted  in  the  more  complete  destruction  of  all 
traces  of  that  civilisation,  and  in  a  wider  separation  from  the 
general  body  of  Western  Europe.  The  mission  of  Augustine 
under  the  auspices  of  Gregory  the  Great,  had  in  some 
measure  remedied  this  inconvenience  by  bringing  Saxon 
England  once  more  within  the  pale  of  Christendom.  The 
complement  of  this  work  was  given  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
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which,  while  it  drew  closer  the  ecclesiastical  union  of  England 
with  Europe,  harmonised  also  its  social  and  political  institu- 
tions with  those  existing  on  the  continent.  It  harmonised 
them  in  form  and  all  the  technical  details  of  feudalism.  Yet 
in  spirit  there  was  a  considerable  difference  to  be  noted 
between  the  feudal  system  as  it  existed  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  necessarily  modified  by  the  position  of 
the  conquerors.  For  some  time,  three  or  four  generations 
at  any  rate,  they  were  an  army  settled  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  more  or  less  hostile.  Each  successive  generation, 
it  is  true,  forwarded  the  amalgamation,  but  still  it  was  a 
gradual  work ;  and  during  the  process,  a  concentration 
which  was  alien  to  the  feudal  system  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  case.  The  early 
Norman  Kings  were  far  more  powerful  for  instance,  than 
their  French  contemporaries,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  their 
feudatories  well  understood  that  they  should  be  so. 

But  as  the  danger  which  cemented  the  union  of  the 
greater  vassals  with  their  Lord  Paramount  decreased,  the 
union  also  decayed.  The  same  political  results  then  followed 
which  we  trace  in  other  European  States.  The  local,  aristo- 
cratic power  exerted  itself  to  depress  in  its  favour  the  central 
or  monarchical.  With  this  object  it  threw  itself  for  support 
on  a  class  peculiar  to  England,  namely  the  gentry,  a  class 
formed  in  the  outset  by  the  Saxon  nobility  who  had  survived 
the  conquest,  and  constituting  a  connecting  link  between 
the  higher  nobles  and  such  elements  of  a  free  commonalty 
as  then  existed.  The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy  thus  supported  had  its  vicissitudes  which  I  need 
not  trace  in  detail.  Magna  Charta  marks  a  definite  victory 
of  the  Barons,  who  would  have  placed  the  monarchy  in  com- 
mission. The  movement  to  this  extent  was  premature.  The 
greater  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet  successfully  for  a 
time  asserted  their  superiority,  and  called  to  their  aid  the 
nether  house  of  Parliament,  the  town  element,  which  as  a 
general  rule  was  more  favourable  to  monarchical  than  to 
aristocratical  government.  The  set  however,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  of  English  history  was  to  the  local  power  as 
against  the  central.  When  the  pressure  became  too  great 
the  Kings  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  in  the  interest  of 
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'/*^e  r'rp^r?;*fi/vt  iras;  :liat  rhe  <uzcces»flr  brnught  in  under 
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took  the  throne  as  her  right  and  was  content  with  the  fact. 
The  descent  of  the  crown  removed  all  disabilities. 

In  common  with  the  other  great  European  monarchies, 
England,  by  virtue  of  the  self-annihilation  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a 
true  monarchy ;  the  central  power  was  triumphant  over  the 
local.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  more  absolute  than  it  had  been  in  any 
previous  period  of  our  history,  and  than  it  ever  has  been 
since.  And  we  can  trace  in  their  government  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  other  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with, 
their  true  rival — in  a  softened  political  sense  their  real  enemy 
— was  the  great  nobles.  Over  them  they  kept  a  strict  watch, 
never  relaxing  the  firmness  of  their  hand.  And  whilst  they 
repressed  them,  they  failed  not  to  call  into  existence  a 
nobility  of  a  later  coinage,  their  own  creature,  instrument, 
and  support ;  they  failed  not  also  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  mercantile  classes.  This  combination  of  repression  and 
substitution  was  very  effectual  in  their  hands.  Its  results  at 
a  later  period  are  not  within  my  province,  though  I  may  just 
add  that  the  direction  of  the  current  was  only  temporarily 
changed,  and  that  a  concurrence  of  various  causes  led  to  a 
return  finally  to  the  older  system,  to  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy  over  the  crown.  Meanwhile  the  advantage  had 
been  gained  that  the  more  turbulent  method  of  insurrection 
was  replaced  by  the  more  peaceable  one  of  civil  management. 

Such  then,  definitely,  is  the  position  in  English  history 
which  was  held  by  the  family  of  which  Elizabeth  was  the 
greatest  and  last  representative.  It  was,  broadly  speaking,  an 
absolute,  a  dictatorial  monarchy.  A  recent  writer  adds  '*over 
free  subjects."  I  do  not  care  to  add  this,  as  I  think  it  un- 
necessary. In  the  great  European  monarchies,  if  you  sift  the 
question  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  a  qualification  equally 
applicable  to  all.  Philip  of  Spain  was  as  King  of  Spain, 
not  less  than  Elizabeth  of  England,  absolute  monarch  over 
free  subjects.  Exercised  continuously  for  more  than  a  century, 
the  strong  rule  of  the  Tudor  princes  was  a  gain  for  England, 
as  freeing  her  from  the  danger  of  constant  irregular  appeals 
to  the  arbitrement  of  war.  But  whether  judged  advanta- 
geous or  not,  I  think  the  fact  must  in  the  general  be  accepted. 
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Their  temporal  power  was  undisputed ;  in  presence  of 
the  national  acquiescence  all  dissentients  were  overborne. 
But  to  the  temporal  the  second  Tudor  added  the  spiritual, 
not  merely  in  substance  but  in  form.  He  became  the 
national  Pope.  The  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  his  con- 
temporaries, practically  had  subordinated  the  spiritual  power 
in  their  respective  dominions  to  the  temporal.  But  they  had 
all  respected  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  great  medieval 
construction  ;  they  had  all  recognised  the  Papacy,  professing 
themselves  its  subjects  while  they  seized  its  power.  They 
had  respected  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  the  Catholic- 
feudal  society  had  been  built — the  co-existence,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  two  powers.  Henry  VIII.  set  aside  this  idea 
and,  with  a  concentration  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  Roman  emperors,  combined  both  powers  in  his  single 
person.  It  was  a  weakness  in  his  position  as  it  had  been  a 
weakness  in  that  of  the  emperors.  Biit  for  the  moment  it 
conferred  on  him  a  fulness  of  power  which  was  never  before 
enjoyed  by  any  English  sovereign,  and  from  which  even  his 
daughter  recoiled.  She  modified  to  some  extent  the  claims 
of  her  father  as  to  the  spiritual  power.  His  exercise  of  it 
had  made  some  concession  imperative. 

The  short  minority  of  her  brother,  the  reaction  during 
her  sister's  reign,  had  not  essentially  altered  the  power  of  the 
monarchy.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  her  father's  throne,  as  an 
inheritance  the  lustre  of  which  had  not  been  in  any  \*-ay 
impaired.  On  the  contrary-,  the  disturbances  of  the  Protect- 
orate, the  cruelties  of  Marj^'s  government,  had  only  tended  to 
smooth  her  position.  The  nation  was  only  the  more  ready 
for  a  firm  sway  which  should  prevent  the  nobles  from  quar- 
relling: for  a  queen  of  sufficient  toleration  to  render  the 
burnings  impossible.  Her  attitude  towards  the  two  great 
religious  parties  was  at  first  undecided,  but  she  was  accepted 
by  both  without  a  question  as  their  undoubted  sovereign. 

She  on  her  part  accepted  her  inheritance  in  all  its 
completeness.  Queen  of  England,  she  was  also  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  did  not  take  the 
actual  title  of  her  father,  supreme  head  on  earth  of  that 
Church;  she  so  far  modified  his  pretensions;  and  the  change, 
though  slight  in  form,  was  in  principle  wise  and  in  practice 
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of  a  certain  importance.  Still  essentially  the  concentration 
remained,  the  government  of  the  Church  and  State  was 
vested  in  one  and  the  same  person.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  this  result,  but  it  is  allowable  to  regret  it.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  I  say,  such  had  been  the  course  of  previous 
events.  And  evidently  there  were  but  two  alternatives  open 
to  Elizabeth  to  choose  from,  if  we  take  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Either  she  might  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  reconciliation  effected  by  her  sister  with  Rome, 
and  remained  in  communion  with  the  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion of  Christendom,  allowing  free  toleration  to  the  Protest- 
ant portion  of  her  subjects,  admitting  the  two  religions  side 
by  side ;  or  she  must  do  as  she  did,  accept  the  full  Protestant 
position  and  take  the  government  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
that  of  the  State.  The  third  course,  that  of  suffering  an 
independent  Church  to  be  formed,  neither  in  communion 
with  Rome  nor  yet  in  subordination  to  herself,  that  she 
could  not  do.  A  local,  national  spiritual  power,  such  as  the 
Presbyterians  aimed  at,  was  repugnant  to  every  feeling 
whether  of  the  woman  or  the  sovereign. 

Having  then  accepted  both  powers,  being  supreme  at 
once  in  the  temporal  and  in  the  spiritual  order,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  she  exercised  them.  Her  destiny  had  so 
powerfully  worked  towards  her  acceptance,  that  slight  blame, 
if  any,  can  attach  to  her  for  it.  But  in  the  use  she  made  of 
them  there  may  be  abundant  scope  for  praise  or  blame.  I 
will  take  her  temporal  government  first — discuss  her  ad- 
ministration as  the  Sovereign  of  England. 

She  was,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout,  a  real,  not 
a  nominal  queen ;  one  who  did  not  merely  reign,  but  govern ; 
who,  if  she  claimed  her  authority  in  its  fulness,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  duties  it  involved ;  one  who  was  sheltered  by  no 
constitutional  form,  but  who  was,  more  than  almost  any 
other  ruler  of  England,  responsible  with  her  life  for  her 
government.  She  held  the  same  position  in  domestic  as  she 
did  in  foreign  policy.  The  measures  adopted  in  both  were 
her  own,  allowing  always  for  the  difference  which  is  inevit- 
able in  the  two  cases  from  the  greater  detail  of  home 
administration. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  that  discussion  in 
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great  measure  of  a  very  unprofitable  kind,  on  the  relations 
of  Elizabeth  to  her  Parliament,  for  she  governed  with  par- 
liaments as  her  predecessors  had  done.  The  original  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  as  a  council  meant  to  replace  the  great 
council  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings,  had  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  been  calculated,  I  imagine,  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  crown.  It  was  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  great  nobles 
that  Edward  called  to  the  lower  house  the  burgesses  of  the 
towns.  Such  is  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  his  act.  The 
assembly  so  constituted  had  a  very  variable  amount  of  in- 
fluence. But  in  the  competition  between  the  two  rivals,  the 
king  and  the  aristocracy,  and  in  the  competition  between  the 
two  royal  families,  the  natural  course  of  things  was  that  it 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  appeals  of  both  to  it  as  arbiter 
or  judge.  Hence,  in  the  Plantagenet  times  and  during  the 
contests  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  importance  which  the  Parliament  had.  Those 
reasons  for  its  importance,  however,  disappeared  with  the 
accession  of  the  Tudors ;  and  accordingly,  though  Henry  VH. 
was  far  too  politic  to  put  aside  so  useful  an  instrument  for 
raising  money.  Parliament  occupied  a  very  unimportant 
position.  It  would  have  been  the  same  with  Henry  VIII.; 
it  was  the  same  in  his  earlier  years.  But  when  he  became 
involved  in  his  disputes  with  the  Romish  see,  he  found  the 
utility  of  throwing  himself  on  his  people,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  recognised  form.  That  his  Parliaments  were 
simply  a  convenience  for  strengthening  his  position  is  but 
another  version  of  the  ordinary  accusation  that  they  were  the 
servile  creatures  of  his  will,  supporting  him  in  all  his  acts, 
whether  just  or  otherwise.  Mary,  again,  had  made  use  of 
Parliament  as  a  means  of  returning  to  Rome.  It  is  quite 
true  that  all  this  action  was  very  valuable  in  support  of  the 
parliamentary  theory  of  later  times.  But  it  must  not  blind 
us  as  to  the  true  position  held  by  the  Parliaments  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Tudors,  as  a  subordinate  instrument  of  government. 

Elizabeth  was  not  disposed  to  increase  their  importance. 
She  had  not,  their  sanction  to  her  accession  once  given, 
throughout  her  reign  any  occasion  to  appeal  to  them  as  an 
arbiter  in  some  critical  point.  The  most  direct  appeal  she 
made  seems  to  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  Mary  Stuart's 
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condemnation — Could  they  not  find  any  other  way  but  the 
death  of  the  prisoner  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
might  be  consulted  if  not  fully  gratified  ?  As  a  general  rule, 
on  all  such  questions  of  government  she  acted  for  herself  on 
the  advice  of  her  council — that  council  appointed  by  herself, 
and  in  no  sense  by  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  respon- 
sible also  to  herself  and  not  to  Parliament. 

The  ordinary  legislation  of  the  country  and  the  granting 
of  supplies,  such  were  the  two  functions  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  From  all  interfererence  with  state  policy,  or 
even  with  the  national  church,  they  were  excluded.  The 
queen  accepted  the  institution  as  consecrated  by  time  and 
susceptible  of  great  utility,  but  she  marked  out  clearly  the 
limits  of  its  action.  She  never  showed  any  inclination  to 
dispense  with  it  altogether,  though  she  would  hardly  have 
allowed  it  to  be  indispensable  to  her  government.  Its  capa- 
bility for  extending  its  influence  lay  in  its  acknowledged 
legal  claim  to  sole  possession  of  the  taxing  power.  On  this 
ground  it  must  be  met ;  and  hence  we  see  the  reason  for 
Elizabeth's  remarkable  economy.  Her  grandfather's  ex- 
ample was  not  forgotten  by  her  in  its  principle.  She  did 
not,  like  him,  accumulate  treasure ;  but  she  took  great  pains 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  for  her  subjects'  money. 
It  was  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  that  made  her  so  sparing 
of  her  money,  not  avarice.  At  the  same  time,  her  thrift  has 
been  exaggerated.  She  was  habitually  careful,  but  could 
spend  freely  when  she  saw  it  was  needed. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth's  comprehensive  states- 
manship quite  appreciated  the  power  that  might  be  put  forth 
by  Parliament,  that  lurked  in  its  claims,  however  modestly 
asserted  at  present.  But  I  make  no  doubt  either  that  she, 
for  her  own  part,  valued  the  use  to  which  the  instrument 
might  be  put  without  in  the  least  dreading  it.  Her  theory 
of  government  was  wholly  opposed  to  its  encroachments. 
She  was  thoroughly  monarchical.  But  she  never  could  con- 
ceive of  her  parliaments  breaking  in  upon  that  theory  during 
her  lifetime,  and  therefore  her  attitude  towards  them  was 
open  and  correspondent  to  theirs,  conciliatory  if  they  were 
respectful,  imperious  if  they  outstepped  what  she  thought 
their  limits.     She  did  not  see  in  them  her  real  rival,  but  in 
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the  great  nobles,  whose  power,  though  broken,  might  at  any 
time  be  formidable,  and  in  whose  readiness  to  quarrel  with  a 
sj-stem  which  kept  them  subordinate  lay  the  danger  of  the 
residence  of  the  Queen  6f  Scotland. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  struck 
by  the  ven-  slight  comparative  importance  of  parliaments. 
It  is  the  Queen's  Majesty,  her  council,  or  her  ecclesiastical 
commission,  that  are  the  moving  powers,  and  the  two  last  in 
marked  dependence  on  the  first.  Later  times,  in  the  search 
for  precedents,  or  in  support  of  the  view^  then  prevalent, 
have  made  much  of  incidents  to  which  contemporaries  paid 
but  little  attention.  The  true  historv^  of  Elizabeth*s  reign 
lies  elsewhere,  and  not  in  occasional  violations  of  or  conces- 
sions to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Those  powers  and  privileges  received  no  increase,  nor  did 
they  suffer  any  abatement  during  her  time.  Had  her  suc- 
cessors been  such  as  she,  they  might  have  remained  within 
the  bounds  which  thev  then  had,  for  the  nation  would  have 
felt  little  interest  in  supporting  any  attempt  to  pass  thera. 
But  if  feebler  successors  should  strain  the  prerogative  of 
Elizabeth,  and  should,  whilst  they  set  Parliament  at  nought, 
fail  to  conciliate  the  nation,  then  those  same  privileges  and 
pou-ers  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  need.  They,  too,  could 
be  strained  in  their  turn,  and  their  elasticit^•,  when  it  rested 
on  the  national  support,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  mon- 
arch v.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  controx'ersv  issues  in 
this,  that  an  assembly,  representing  in  any  degree  a  nation, 
varies  in  the  power  of  its  action  exactly  as  the  other  co- 
existent powers  var\-  in  their  power  or  wisdom :  subser\-ieni 
if  they  are  at  once  -wise  and  pKjpular,  powerful  if  they  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

I  said  that  I  looked  on  the  discussion  as  to  a  large  extent 
unnecessarw  It  is  more — it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Tudor  go\^emment,  but  it  is  equally 
so  with  the  subsequent  histor\'  of  England.  In  neither 
the  one  period  nor  the  other  has  the  real  question  at  issue 
been  the  power  of  Parliament.  This  has  been  merely  the 
outwid  farm  of  it.  That  body  has  always  been  the  instru- 
■vnuDcnt:  in  eaiiicr  times,  and  when  the  mon- 
w^  of  the  monarchy ;  in  later  times,  and  when 
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the  monarchy  was  humbled  and  fettered,  of  its  triumphant 
rival,  the  aristocracy.  The  political  history  of  England  has 
lain  then  in  the  contest  of  these  two  powers,  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  and  the  success  of  the  latter  has  been  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  it  has  manipulated  the  parliamentary  ma- 
chinery, and  by  such  skilful  manipulation  invested  itself  with 
the  appearance  of  being  the  popular  side.  If  in  speaking  of 
the  past  I  adopt  the  monarchical  side  of  the  question  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  because  I  prefer  a  direct  and  responsible  to 
an  indirect  and  irresponsible  government,  not  merely  for  its 
vigour  and  greater  purity,  but  also  as  really  more  favourable 
to  liberty  and  the  welfare  socially  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  For  the  rest  I  speak  the  more  freely  as  I  consider 
the  question  in  the  main  one  of  the  past,  and  the  answer  we 
may  give  to  it  important  for  our  historical  judgment  and 
interpretation,  not  with  reference  to  our  future  action.  In 
the  present  and  in  the  future  I  consider  the  problem  to  be 
not  in  whose  hands  the  government  is  vested,  but  what  is 
the  use  made  of  it  by  those  in  whom  it  is  vested.  And  the 
great  means  of  good  government  is  not,  consequently,  the 
removing  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  allied  territorial  and 
commercial  aristocracy  in  which  it  is  at  present  placed,  but 
the  formation  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  sound  public 
opinion  on  all  points  of  international,  national,  and  social 
morality,  which  shall  act  as  an  efficient  control. 

If  such  was  the  relation  of  Elizabeth  to  her  parliaments, 
if  she  excluded  them  from  all  interference  with  her  policy  in 
state  and  church,  who  were  the  agents  of  that  policy  ? 
The  answer  is  clear.  For  the  state  her  council  was  the 
body  which  she  consulted ;  her  several  ministers,  whether 
members  of  that  council  or  not,  with  whom  she  was  in  daily 
personal  contact,  were  her  agents.  For  the  church,  it  was 
her  ecclesiastical  commission  which  answered  to  the  council, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  took  the  place  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  collective  body.  To  meet  par- 
ticular occasions  she  formed  special  bodies,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  commission  which  sat  at  York  to  examine  Mary 
Stuart's  case,  or  the  larger  and  more  mixed  body  which  was 
appointed  for  her  final  trial.  As  the  ordinary  supplement  to 
both  council  and  commission,  comprising  the  more  promi- 
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nent  members  of  both,  we  have  the  court  of  the  Star- 
chamber,  a  most  useful  institution  in  its  time  and  under  wis( 
control,  whatever  obloquy  it  justly  incurred  under  the  mis 
management  of  the  earlier  Stuarts.  Its  peculiar  function 
that  of  repressing  "  force  and  the  two  chief  supports  of  force 
combinations  of  multitudes,  and  maintenance  or  headship; 
of  great  persons,"  was  one  of  great  urgency  in  the  Tudo: 
times.  And  I  see  no  reason  in  the  history  of  those  times  t( 
call  in  question  Lord  Bacon's  judgment  of  it  as  **  one  of  th( 
sagest  and  noblest  institutions  of  this  kingdom." 

But  neither  council,  ecclesiastical  commission,  nor  Star 
chamber  concealed  the  direct  government  of  Elizabeth.  Oi 
all  sufficient  occasions  she  spoke  for  herself,  and  in  languag 
which  was  her  own  not  that  of  her  responsible  advisers.  I 
its  grammar  is  not  always  perfect,  if  the  construction  of  he 
sentences  is,  in  Elizabeth's  case  as  in  Cromwell's,  em 
barrassed  and  intricate,  sometimes  but  obscurely  indicatinj 
her  meaning,  on  the  other  hand  her  speeches  and  letters  ar 
always  forcible  and  interesting,  at  times  really  eloquent  \\ 
their  directness  and  simplicity.  They  are  personal  utterances 
not  royal  speeches.  And  for  her  action  nothing  is  mor 
striking  than  her  deportment  towards  her  people,  her  fre 
and  constant  contact  with  them.  Conscious  of  the  realit; 
of  power,  she  threw  around  herself  as  little  as  possible  of  th 
forms  which  decaying  monarchies  have  ever  thought  s 
essential.  She  might  have  been  excused  had  she  shroude 
herself  behind  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Her  ministers  an^ 
many  of  her  people  would  have  had  her  take  greater  pre 
cautions,  for  her  life  was  constantly  the  object  of  the  assassir 
She  escaped,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  vigilant  polic 
of  Walsingham,  but  the  danger  was  real,  as  real  thoug 
fortunately  not  as  fatal,  as  that  which  repeatedly  threatens 
and  finally  destroyed  her  contemporaries,  Orange  and  Heni 
IV.  Her  life  lay  open  to  the  inspection  of  her  subjects  in 
way  which  recalls  the  greater  emperors  of  Rome  or  tl 
earlier  occupants  of  the  Khaleefate.  The  tone  of  soci 
equality  which  she  threw  into  her  intercourse  with  h 
subjects  of  all  degrees  was  not  the  less  politic,  be 
was  the  unaffected  expression  of  her  character.  N 
has  the  nation  felt  so  at  one  with  its  sovereign. 
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Such  in  its  more  prominent  features  was  the  civil 
government  of  Elizabeth.  Her  ecclesiastical  administration 
demands  a  much  more  qualified  judgment.  She  inherited,  I 
must  again  remind  you,  the  principal  difficulty  or  peculiarity 
of  her  situation,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  spiritual  power, 
in  principle  a  false  and  dangerous  combination.  It  was  her 
destiny  we  may  say  that  so  far  was  most  to  blame.  The 
main  issue  then  for  our  judgment  of  her  must  be,  in  what 
spirit  and  manner  she  exercised  that  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  circumstance  to  assume.  Here  is,  I  think,  her 
greatest  weakness  as  a  statesman.  Her  love  of  power,  her 
sense  of  the  immediate  advantages  her  spiritual  rulership 
afforded  her,  blinded  her  to  the  evils  inherent  in  this  vicious 
concentration.  It  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  practically 
she  did  not  do  much  more  than  others,  that  in  fact  she  only 
acted  with  mbre  straightforwardness ;  that  whilst  Philip  of 
Spain  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  papal  power  in 
the  fullest  sense,  he  really  controlled  the  action  of  that 
power  as  vigorously  as  Elizabeth  ;  that  he  admitted  no  bull 
without  the  express  sanction  of  his  government ;  that  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  was  only  nominally  the  instrument  of 
the  church's  power,  in  strictest  accuracy  it  was  the  supreme 
court  of  the  monarchy,  a  royal  not  ecclesiastical  institution  ; 
all  this  is  true.  Yet  must  Elizabeth,  as  she  cordially 
acquiesced  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  to  the  effectual  extinction  of  the  spiritual — the 
necessary  result  of  such  union  whether  attempted  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  by  pope  or  emperor — suffer  in  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  for  permitting  the  exigencies  of  her 
time  and  her  own  temperament  to  overbear  her  perception 
of  the  distinction  between  the  two,  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
separation  and  independence  as  their  only  proper  relation. 
And  nothing  is  clearer,  I  think,  than  that  Elizabeth  did 
accept  without  misgivings  and  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
the  position  events  had  in  a  manner  forced  upon  her.  She 
clung  to  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  an  almost  one- 
sided tenacity.  In  her  capacity  as  governor  of  the  church 
she  was  less  open  to  reason  and  moderate  councils  than  in 
any  other ;  she  aimed  in  her  appointments  more  completely 
at  obtaining  subservient  rulers  than  wise  counsellors. 
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The  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  under  the  conditions  given,  was  one  of  the  highest 
difficulty.  The  flaw  in  the  conditions  was  irreparable,  and 
the  evil  consequences  it  involved  might  be  modified  in 
amount  but  could  not  altogether  be  averted.  Elizabeth  was 
right  in  resisting  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  laity  as 
represented  by  parliament  with  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
If  she  could  not  submit  to  an  independent  spiritual  power, 
independent  in  theory  at  least,  with  a  certain  control  over 
the  temporal  action,  the  least  evil  then  was  that  the 
dependent  power  which  was  allowed  to  exist  should  be 
dependent  on  the  crown  not  on  the  aristocracy,  should  be 
bound  up  in  interest  with  the  central  not  the  local  compe- 
titor for  sovereignty.  She  was  also  in  my  judgment  right 
for  the  true  interest  of  England,  as  she  rejected  or  was 
rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  she  could  not 
therefore  have  a  spiritualty  which  should  be  a  part  of  a 
larger  whole ;  she  was  right,  I  say,  not  to  consent  to  a 
church  modelled  on  the  Presbyterian  plan.  In  saying  this, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  policy  I  advocate  sacrifices  the 
dignity,  and  most  of  the  utility,  of  the  spiritualty  which  is 
instituted  on  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Erastian  basis. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Tudors  and,  as  it  subsequently  has  become,  the 
dependent  of  the  aristocracy,  since  the  time  that  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Tudors  finally  merged  in  that  of  the  aristocracy, 
has  suffered  very  greatly  as  a  spiritual  organisation;  that  in 
simplest  truth  she  has  never  dischai^ed  the  higher  functions 
of  such  an  organisation.  She  has  been  the  creature  and 
support  of  the  temporal  power  throughout.  No  fair  historical 
examination  of  her  claims  but  must  result  in  a  low  estimate 
of  her  as  a  church.  There  is  something  repulsive  in  the 
unvarying  poverty  of  her  attitude  towards  the  state,  whilst 
fulfilling  the  one  office  which  her  aristocraticai  patrons  have 
desired  her  to  fulfil,  that  of  a  bulwark  against  fanaticism. 
She  can  enter  into  no  competition  with  the  holy  Catholic 
church  dyilQ^Bdddle  ages;  her  utmost  conception  not 
[  that  which  is  in  reality  a  contradic- 
JBnal  church,  renouncing,  that  is,  all 
|-is  of  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a 
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church,  a  spiritual  society,  more  extensive  than  any  particular 
temporal  one,  at  once  traversing  and  comprehending  in  idea 
all  separate  national  societies.  She  has  retained  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Rome,  she  has  not  offered  what  Rome 
offered  in  compensation ;  she  has  renounced  all  independent 
action  on  the  temporal,  she  has  never  been  able  to  speak  as 
the  Roman  church  spoke  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  Nor 
again,  whilst  I  avow  my  preference  for  such  an  establish- 
ment all  things  considered,  do  I  think  that  the  English 
church,  as  a  spiritualty  answerable  for  the  guidance  and 
teaching  of  the  nation,  can  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Much  has  been  said  against  the  action  of  that 
church,  and  in  many  points  I  should  not  admire  that  action. 
But  within  certain  limits,  its  consistent  efforts  to  educate  the 
nation,  and  to  govern  and  guide  it  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  have  been  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  but  quite 
recently  that  the  English  church  has  shown  any  energy  in 
this  primary  function,  under  the  stimulus  of  antagonism. 
Standing  apart  as  a  national  church  from  other  churches, 
and  therefore  not  receiving  the  useful  influence  which  flows 
from  the  action  of  other  branches,  the  conceptions  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  may  have  been  somewhat  narrow,  its 
bearing  towards  the  temporal  too  absolute.  But  after  due 
allowance  made  for  those  necessary  defects,  her  attitude  as 
a  spiritual  corporation  has  been  nobler  thatx  that  of  her 
episcopal  contemporary  in  England ;  and  it  was  a  partially 
true  instinct  in  the  nation  which  led  it  to  reject  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  organisation. 

And  yet,  whilst  I  recognise  this  spiritual  inferiority  of  the 
English  episcopal  church,  I  still  prefer  her.  I  accept  on 
grounds  of  policy,  that  is  as  a  benefit  for  the  nation,  the 
peculiar  constitution  and  relations  which  have  characterised 
her  since  her  origin,  on  the  assumption  of  course  that  the 
preservation  of  the  union  of  Christendom  was  an  impossi- 
bility. The  papal  organisation,  which  is  to  my  mind  the 
correct  one  in  theory,  abandoned  as  impracticable — the  mon- 
archical power  in  the  church,  that  is,  given  up — the  episcopal 
offers  greater  advantages  than  the  more  democratic.  Satis- 
fied with  its  honourable  position  and  the  ample  nominal 
recognition  which  the  state  has  given  it  in  return  for  its 
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support,  the  English  church  has  not  for  a  long  time  been 
oppressive.  It  has  permitted  the  free  growth  of  the  national 
intellect ;  has  in  many  cases  been  no  unimportant  contri- 
butor to  that  growth.  Its  spiritual  inactivity  must  in  some 
sort  be  pardoned  in  return  for  its  large  toleration.  It  has 
shown  other  tendencies  at  times,  but  as  a  whole  the  better 
spirit  has  predominated.  When  that  better  spirit  has  been 
least  powerful,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  a  too  close 
union  with  the  government  for  the  time  being,  leading  it  to 
display  an  uncontrolled  zeal  in  the  checking  of  principles 
which  it  deemed  fatal  to  the  existence  of  society.  To  state 
its  praise  in  the  shortest  form,  it  has  always  allowed  a  large 
social  modification  of  doctrines  which,  carried  out  in  too 
absolute  a  spirit,  might  be  very  subversive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  not  forget  in  judging  Eliza- 
beth's spiritual  administration  that  the  question  was  not 
simple ;  that  she  was  in  presence  of  three  parties,  each  of 
them  requiring  a  widely  different  treatment.  I  adopt  the 
common  division  as  adequate  for  my  present  object,  and 
consider  her  government  in  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Puritans,  and  the  mean  between  the  two,  the  English 
Episcopal  church.  The  management  of  the  two  former,  and 
the  difficulties  it  offered,  may  throw  light  on  that  of  the 
latter. 

Sympathising  as  she  did  in  many  respects  with  her 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  clinging  to  many  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  their  worship  and  some  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  their  system  of  life,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  Elizabeth  should  seem  to 
her  statesmen  too  tolerant  of  Catholicism.  Evidently  she 
wished  to  smooth  over  the  transition  of  her  nation  from  the 
old  faith  to  the  new.  She  required  the  recognition,  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  new  order  and  of  her  as  its  head. 
But  this  given,  she  had  no  wish  to  press  for  more.  It  was  a 
just  distinction  she  and  her  statesmen  drew,  that  her  meas- 
ures  against  them  were  in  no  degree  a  religious  persecution, 
but  a  political  precaution :  that  those  who  suffered  death, 
suffered  'WMlBmily'  ^"^  ^^  traitors.  To  support  this 
I  long  as  the  papal  power  was 
1  and   the   degree   of  conformity 
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required  by  the  English  government  was  not  declared  sinful 
by  Rome,  the  religious  difficulties  were  not  very  great.      As 
the  Catholic  reaction  grew   more   intense,   and   under   the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  its  first  fresh  vigour  the 
breach    became   wider   between   the   government    and   the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  measures  adopted  for  repression  were 
more  vigorous.     Here  again  the  action  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
her  passionate  defenders  embittered  everything.     When  that 
difficulty  was  removed,  and  the  cause  of  the  national  in- 
dependence had  diminished  the  relative  importance   of  the 
religious  question,  we  find  Ehzabeth,  though  armed  with  the 
fullest  powers,  returning  to  the  milder  policy  to  which  she 
was  by  nature  inclined,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  on  their 
part   ready   to   acquiesce   in  the  established  order,  and  as 
citizens  to  reject  the  counsels  of  the  more  violent  of  thjsir 
members.     The  separation  in  tone  and  feeling  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Jesuits  is  noted  by  one  of  the  French  am- 
bassadors.    At  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  only  the 
more  desperate  Catholic  partizans,  such  as  those  who  crowded 
round  Essex,  who  cherished  animosity  to  their  Queen.     If 
discontented  they  preferred  waiting  for  the  natural  relief  of 
their   discontent,   which   in   course   of  time   was   probable. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  felt  and 
acted  with  moderation  to  the  still  numerous  and  powerful 
Catholic  body.     It  would  have  been  a  grave  impeachment  of 
her  wisdom  had  it  been  otherwise.     In  this  respect  she  was 
wiser  than  many  of  her  counsellors.      Burleigh  alone  seems 
to  have  fully  agreed  with  her. 

The  Puritans  presented  in  reality  greater  difficulties  than 
the  Catholics  in  the  purely  spiritual  point  of  view,  were 
treated  with  full  as  much  harshness,  and  regarded  by 
Elizabeth  with  much  less  sympathy.  Politically  they  made 
common  cause  with  the  Queen,  to  whom  they  were  ever 
faithful  subjects,  and  to  whom  they  forgave  much  in  con- 
sideration of  her  eminent  services  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe.  It  was  the  misgovernment  of  Mary  Tudor  that 
hastened  on  the  Puritan  development.  The  exiles  who  had 
fled  from  her  severity  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  strong 
Calvinistic  tendency,  a  tendency  which  would  inevitably  by 
contact  with  the  foreign  reformers  have  made  way  in  Eng- 
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land,  but  might  have  done  so  more  gradually.  The  Catholic 
sj'stem  had  been  a  complex  whole,  it  ^"as  ine\ntable  that  in 
its  decay  the  process  of  disorganisation  should  attack  first 
one  part,  then  another,  that  so  complex  a  whole  I  mean 
should  not  disappear  as  a  whole  but  part  by  part.  Hence, 
as  fast  as  one  step  w^s  gained,  as  one  portion  was  set  aside, 
it  \\*as  natural  that  those  who  had  achieved  this  partial 
success  should  be  divided  in  their  \'iews,  the  one  body  looking 
on  it  as  final,  the  other  treating  it  as  a  a  mere  starting-point 
for  the  remo\*al  of  some  new  portion  of  the  system  which  in 
its  turn  became  obnoxious.  It  was  much  easier  then  for 
one  who  by  position  and  feeling  looked  with  dismay  on  this 
cx-er-recommencing  destruction,  and  whose  religious  con- 
\ictions  were  fundamentally  unmodified,  to  feel  greater  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  s}*stem  than  with 
those  who  were  ever  gliding  into  fresh  changes,  to  the  per- 
petual disturbance  of  all  settled  belief  and  practice-  Eliza- 
beth expressed  this  with  considerable  force  when  she  said, 
**  She  knew  what  the  Catholics  wanted,  and  how  she  could 
satisfx'  them  ;  but  she  could  never  make  out  what  the  Praitans 
wanted,  nor  what  would  satisfv  them."^ 

As  we  look  back  on  the  histon*  of  the  last  three  centimes 
and  a  half,  it  is  not  di£Bca]t  to  understand  the  general 
aversion  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  for  the  mo\'cment  of 
revolution  in  the  spirit ual  order.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
questions  raised  at  each  particular  stage  of  the  dispute  seem 
trivial  to  the  dispassionate  obsen-er;  the  real  object  of  their 
dislike  is  this  constancy-  of  movement  in  the  direction  of 
undermining  established  belief  combined  with  the  perfect 
inability  to  substitute  anything  in  its  place  that  shall  be 
capable  of  affording  a  sohd  ground  for  action.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  mox-eroent  a  statesman  w^ould  feel  this  more 
kccnlv  than  in  the  later,  and  Elizabeth's  lot  was  cast  verv 
near  its  commencement.  She  was  not  ax'erse  to  toleration 
in  a  certain  sense,  that  is;,  she  was  quite  willing  to  admit  the 
ccxxistcnce  of  different  forms  of  religious  belief  in  Europe, 
Int  she  could  not  see  the  necessity  for  men  pressing  their 
as  they  did  within  the  hmits  of  one  countr\'.  The 
too  as  well  as  the  Catholic  might  have  remained 
if  he  w^ould  have  cherish^  his  cunvictians  in 
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quiet,  but  to  this  he  was  much  less  prepared  to  submit  than 
the  Catholic.  His  attitude  was  at  that  time  the  more 
aggressive  of  the  two,  partly  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
views,  which  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  long  tradition 
of  social  applications  which  constitutes  the  great  merit  of 
the  Roman  church ;  partly  then  because  he  wa^  more  abso- 
lute, less  relative  in  his  doctrine ;  partly  also  because  his 
faith  was,  looking  at  Europe  in  the  general,  the  weaker  and 
more  persecuted  and,  as  such,  called  out  in  its  supporters 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  or  confessor. 

The  difference  which  I  have  noted  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  advisers  in  regard  to  the  Catholics  involves  an 
analogous  difference  as  concerned  the  Puritans.  Her  leading 
statesmen  seem  to  have  been  more  favourable  than  the 
Queen  to  the  Puritan  movement.  If  we  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  other  countries  we  shall  understand  this. 
The  Reformation  in  France  found  one  great  support  in  the 
nobles,  to  whose  political  views  its  doctrines  were  a  useful 
ally.  It  had  been  so  also  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
movement  against  Spain  had  been  originally  a  political  one 
of  the  nobility  and  princes  against  a  foreign  administration 
which  superseded  them.  But  this  would  have  had  much 
less  chance  of  ultimate  success  had  it  not  coalesced  with  the 
popular  religious  movement.  In  Scotland,  the  Calvinistic, 
Puritan  form  which  the  Reformation  had  taken  is  found  in 
alliance  with  the  great  nobles.  But  this  general  tendency  is 
not  the  only  explanation  of  the  more  favourable  attitude  of 
Elizabeth's  advisers  towards  the  Puritans.  She  scented  the 
danger  from  afar  which  the  Puritan  principles  contained 
within  themselves,  the  danger  which  in  the  next  generation 
but  one  was  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  England.  Her  coun- 
sellors were  more  occupied  with  the  immediate  danger ;  they 
were  more  bent  on  the  measures  which  could  carry  their 
Queen  and  England  through  the  contest  with  Catholicism 
and  Spain,  than  on  precautions  against  distant  contingencies. 
They  accordingly  favoured  the  men  who  were  powerful  in 
rousing  the  energies  of  the  people  by  implanting  in  them 
suitable  convictions ;  they  were  less  calm  than  the  Queen 
politically,  more  earnest  many  of  them  religiously,  and 
under  this  double  impulse  they  were  naturally  more  Puritan. 
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Further,  they  were  exempt  from  the  i 
her  royal  position,  which  unquestional 
of  Elizabeth  on  this  important  subject. 
The  action  of  Elizabeth  directly  01 
she  was  the  supreme  governor  and  rea 
intelligible.  She  wished  its  ceremoni 
regular  as  possible,  for  under  these 
more  likely  to  conciliate  the  respect 
Catholicism  and  gradually  draw  them 
wished  it  learned,  not  merely  from  1 
with  learning,  but  because  in  the  1 
assailants  on  both  sides  such  a  qualil 
to  its  existence.  She  insisted  on  un 
against  both  extremes, — the  Catholics 
confusion  resulting  from  the  new  c 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  irregi 
the  organisation  to  which  they  were 
it  as  a  useful  instrument  for  order,  ar 
entire  dependence  on  herself,  on  the  J 
see  it  powerful,  a  stately  and  decoro 
keeping  with  the  majesty  of  the  mon: 
lost  sight  of  the  condition  of  depender 
of  a  contrary  spirit  was  sternly  rebuk 
ception  of  a  spiritualty  which  shoul( 
check  upon  her  action  by  its  censure, 
tion  either  of  its  contesting  the  line  0 
it  to  adopt.  When  Grindal,  the  si 
church,  differed  with  her  as  to  the  pro 
council  many  of  them  were  of  his  o 
him  from  his  duties  and  confined  hii 
predecessor  Parker  was  her  obsequiou 
own  judgment  to  carry  out  her  inten 
cesser  \Vhitgift  was  more  zealous  thj 
pathetic  with  the  Queen  in  her  dislike 
in  his  most  immoderate  action,  even  w 
him,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  her 
Gradually,  even  in  her  reign,  the  cl 
vanced  more  and  more  into  open  contr 
movement  of  reformation  in  Europe; 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Whitgift's  sui 
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Laud,  ended  by  proving  for  a  time  fatal  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  nation. 

Throughout  her  ecclesiastical  administration,  but  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Puritan  and  the  Anglican, 
Elizabeth  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  some  objections.  Since 
the  period  when  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ceased  to  unite  Christendom  with  a  real  spiritual  union, 
since,  that  is,  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
true  attitude  of  the  temporal  power  towards  the  spiritual  has 
been  an  attitude  of  observation,  of  neutrality.  Its  true 
function  viewed  in  a  more  positive  light  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  expression,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  used  by  Cromwell. 
It  has  been  the  function  of  "the  constable,"  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  order,  not  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
matters  that  do  not  compromise  order.  Its  function  has 
been  to  protect  all  peaceable  movements,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  not  less  than  the  industrial.  This  has  been  its 
duty.  The  degree  in  which  any  temporal  ruler  has  dis- 
charged this  duty  is  the  test  by  which  his  merits  as  a  states- 
man are  judged.  If  over  and  above  his  discharge  of  this 
duty  in  its  simplest  form,  any  temporal  ruler  has  had  the 
rare  sagacity  to  appreciate,  in  the  great  changes  material 
and  spiritual  which  he  saw  going  on  around  him  those 
elements  which,  as  tending  to  build  up  the  basis  of  a  new 
order,  deserved  fostering,  and  has  had  the  courage  to  foster 
them,  then  he  stands  out  with  pre-eminent  glory  above  his 
compeers.  But  in  general  we  must  be  content  with  the 
lower  merit  of  such  as  have  well  discharged  their  primary 
duty  of  conserving  order  without  making  it  oppressive  of 
higher  interests. 

Judged  by  this  test,  it  will  easily  be  seen  in  what  respect 
Elizabeth  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  Very  efficient  as  the 
conservator  of  order,  not  without  high  merit  in  fostering  the 
elements  of  future  organisation,  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
spread  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  intellect ;  in  the  highest  order  of  all,  in  the  inmost 
domain  of  the  spiritual,  the  religious,  she  was  too  much 
inclined  to  break  through  a  proper  neutrality  and  to  exercise 
a  compressive  influence.  We  must  allow  that  her  temptations 
were  extraordinarily  great.    For  in  that  period  of  the  struggle 
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between  the  old  form  of  faith  and  the  i 
side  nor  the  other  was  willing  to  acquie 
of  its  rival.  As  intensely  as  the  Chris! 
complete  extinction  of  heathenism,  ; 
promise,  so  did  the  Catholic  or  Protes 
long  experience  the  uselessness  of  his 
destruction  of  his  rival,  and  the  longing 
late  itself  into  action  ;  nay  more,  each  s 
Protestantism  was  regarded  by  its  par< 
truction,  and  reciprocated  the  feeling, 
by  this  spirit  constitutes  the  excuse 
excuse,  not  the  complete  justification 
influence  and  bearing  lay  for  a  time  a 
for  any  error.  But  her  policy  needless 
feelings,  and  though,  in  consideration  of 
government,  they  forgave  her  and  w 
more,  she  left  the  problem  unsolved  to  \ 
in  judging  her  action  we  must  not  b 
embarrassments  of  her  immediate  succf 
largely  traced  to  their  own  folly.  I 
followed  Elizabeth  been  at  all  equal  to  I 
dealt  with  their  complications  as  successi 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  temper  of 
Elizabeth.  Her  action  was  in  many 
consequence  of  that  which  I  have  called 
theory  which  she  had  adopted,  the  theor 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  to  the  nee 
of  the  spiritual.  As  their  co-existenc 
independence  was  the  great  contribution 
i^ation  of  society  made  by  the  medixvi 
all  cases  the  fundamental  want  of  soci< 
any  satisfactory  form  is  the  source  of  o 
dangers,  in  proportion  as  we  admit  all  t 
from  the  honour  of  a  ruler  who  not  with 
evident  willingness  accepted  the  contrai 
of  view  Elizabeth  must  be  considered  as  i 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  her  immed 
manent  considerations.  I  dwelt  on  this 
history  lectures.  I  need  only  in  the  I 
recur  to  it  here,  as  it  is  the  car^oal  p 
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The  reconstruction  on  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  basis  of 
the  old  papal  idea  of  a  spiritual  power  in  juxtaposition  with, 
but  independent  of,  the  temporal  is  so  fundamental  a  want 
of  society  that  in  every  case  we  find  it  supplied  in  some 
shape  or  other.  When  such  stress  is  laid  on  public  opinion 
as  the  controller  of  all  action,  what  is  really  meant  by  public 
opinion  is  a  spiritual  power  such  as  I  have  indicated,  only 
the  office  is  inefficiently  performed  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  recognized  organ.  It  is  an  impalpable,  bodiless  power, 
and  its  influence  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  press  claims 
to  be  its  organ,  but  who  can  feel  much  hope  from  the  action 
of  the  press  in  its  present  anonymous  state.  The  plenary 
irresponsibility  which  it  claims  is  too  often  a  cover  for  a 
boundless  immorality.  An  anonymous  spiritual  power  has 
a  tendency  to  degrade  both  those  who  exercise  it  and  those 
who  submit  to  it. 

Emerging  from  this  region  of  more  abstract  political 
speculation  in  which  I  have  lingered  longer  than  may  at 
first  appear  necessary,  because  it  is  of  capital  importance  in 
relation  to  our  judgment  of  Elizabeth,  the  way  before  me 
lies  smoother,  the  questions  that  arise  are  more  concrete 
and  directly  interesting.  Whether  in  state  or  church,  the 
queen's  government,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  was  direct 
and  personal.  But  she  had  of  necessity  besides  her  collective 
instruments,  ministers  and  agents,  even  favourites.  On  some 
of  them  the  judgment  of  historians  has  been  on  the  whole 
favourable,  and  the  services  they  rendered  have  been  acknow- 
ledged ;  others  have  .been  condemned  without  measure  and 
their  whole  conduct  reprobated.  There  are  two  points  which 
stand  out  quite  clear  in  respect  to  Elizabeth  and  those  who 
were  powerful  with  her.  The  first  is  that  whether  minister 
or  favourite,  or  both,  whatever  her  feelings  may  have  been 
they  never  held  sway  over  her  judgment.  Burleigh  and 
Leicester  equally,  I  select  the  two  as  types  of  the  two  classes, 
were  subordinate  to  the  queen.  She  felt  herself  responsible 
and  she  always  acted,  if  on  their  advice,  yet  on  her  own 
responsibility.  The  second  point  is  this,  that  she  chose  with 
great  care,  even  with  a  hesitation  which  would  have  seemed 
alien  to  her  strong  character.  This  hesitation  appears  in 
all  her  appointments.     Her  ambassadors,  her  bishops,  her 
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judges,  all  were  appointed  by  her  own  act  and  sometimes 
not  till  after  months  of  deliberation.  But  when  once  chosen 
she  adhered  to  her  choice.  She  was  very  constant  to  the 
men  she  had  chosen.  There  was  a  steadiness  and  con- 
tinuity in  her  government,  owing  to  this  admirable  quality  in 
her,  which  we  miss  in  later  English  history,  when  the  in- 
stitution of  parties  makes  the  service  of  the  state  a  constant 
object  of  contention,  often  to  its  great  detriment. 

Connected  with  these  personal  relations  of  Elizabeth 
much  has  been  written,  and  the  general  result  has  been  to 
obscure  and  lower  her  character.  When  the  assaults  have 
not  been  made  openly  on  the  queen  herself  her  favourites 
have  been  attacked,  so  that  the  blame  thrown  on  them  must 
in  some  measure  rebound  on  her.  I  will  therefore  take  two 
of  the  names  that  have  been  put  forward  with  the  greatest 
prominence,  with  the  indirect  consequence  of  damaging 
Elizabeth.  I  will  take  Leicester  and  Essex.  It  seems 
almost  the  unanimous  judgment  of  history  that  Leicester 
was  a  bad  and  incompetent  man,  the  disgrace  of  the  mistress 
he  served.  It  is  very  difficult,  at  least  I  have  as  yet  found 
it  so,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  in  estimating  Leicester. 
He  was  nearly  thirty  years  a  leading  member  of  Elizabeth's 
council ;  he  was  employed  by  her  as  her  lieutenant  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  his  return  from  thence  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  of  defence ;  he  was  selected  by  her  as 
the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  To  this  political  he 
added  great  personal  favour.  If  Leicester  were  such  as  he 
has  been  generally  painted,  it  must  be  a  slur  on  the  queen's 
judgment.  The  general  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment,  so  that  there  is  a  primary  ground 
for  distrust  of  the  traditional  view.  Again,  she  was  quick- 
eared  in  catching  the  voice  of  popular  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  the  language  she  used  when 
addressing  her  troops  at  Tilbury.  Had  he  been  so  generally 
despised  such  language  would  have  made  her  ridiculous. 
He  had  known  her  since  she  was  eight  years  old ;  he  had 
interested  her  deeply.  **  She  ever  loved  his  virtues,  but  she 
could  not  take  a  subject  for  her  husband."  This  explains 
her  partiality ;  and  the  records  of  the  time  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  them,  and  speaking  under  correction  when  the  docu- 
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ments  shall  have  been  fully  searched,  do  not  furnish  any 
ground  for  thinking  that  Burleigh  or  Walsingham  thought 
her  partiality  misplaced  or  absurd.  I  find  Walsingham 
writing  to  him  as  to  one  whose  opinion  he  valued,  and  whose 
political  influence  was  used  entirely  aright  for  the  service 
of  their  common  country.  I  find,  what  is  more,  Burleigh 
anxious  that  Leicester  should  take  the  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  most  important  trust  committed  to  any 
subject  of  Elizabeth  abroad.  It  is  answered  to  this  that 
Burleigh  was  Leicester's  enemy  and  planned  this  command 
to  disgrace  him,  knowing  him  incompetent.  But  when 
Elizabeth  was  thoroughly  angry  with  Leicester's  acceptance 
of  the  sovereignty  offered  to  him  by  the  States,  the  council 
of  England  supported  him  and  tried  to  appease  her  anger. 
There  are  no  traces  of  this  enmity  of  Burleigh  to  which  the 
general  interest  of  the  state  is  assumed  to  be  sacrificed. 
Lastly,  I  find  in  a  letter  of  Lord  North's  to  Lord  Burleigh 
in  the  year  1588,  the  following  language,  which  might  well 
make  us  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  common  judgment : — 
"The  untimely  death  of  that  noble  Earle  of  Lester  is  a 
great  and  generale  loss  to  the  whole  land,  and  cannot  but  be 
generally  and  greatly  lamented  of  the  good  and  best  sorte. 
In  his  life  he  advanced  the  glory  of  God,  and  loyally  served 
his  sovereign ;  he  lived  and  died  with  honor,  in  speciale  grace 
and  favor  of  her  Majestic  and  the  good  subject."  I  will  not 
go  further  than  a  negative  judgment.  I  will  not  endeavour 
to  make  out  that  he  was  a  great  statesman  and  man ;  but  I 
have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  that  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  not  the  reverse.  He  is,  unless  I  mistake,  another 
instance  of  the  success  of  unsparing  abuse.  He  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Catholics  in  a  special  degree  and  they  have 
repaid  him  by  free  calumny.  He  was  also,  apparently  as  a 
Puritan  leader,  obnoxious  to  the  church  party,  and  from 
them  also  he  has  suffered.  There  are  instances  also  of  a 
violent  and  overbearing  assertion  of  his  personal  feelings 
which  have  justly  exposed  him  to  reproach.  But  more  than 
this  I  cannot  think  proved.  As  a  whole,  the  common  judg- 
ment bears  to  me  the  stamp  of  improbability.  If  I  must 
choose  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  opinions  I  should 
range  myself  with  most  confidence  on  the  side  of  Elizabeth. 
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Essex  is  a  person  of  a  very  different  character  and  very 
much  more  easy  to  judge.  Elizabeth  had  a  fondness  for  him 
as  a  young  and  interesting  kinsman,  the  grandson  of  a  friend 
whom  she  had  deeply  loved.  She  tolerated  much  from  him 
and  watched  over  him  as  a  mother  over  her  son.  His  way- 
wardness did  not  interfere  with  her  affection,  it  may  even 
have  increased  it.  But  as  he  advanced  in  life  she  warned 
him  whilst  she  tolerated  him.  The  advice  she  gave  him  is 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  largeness  of  her  nature.  "  She 
had  told  him,"  she  said,  "he  might  be  content  with  dis- 
pleasing her  and  treating  her  person- contemptuously,  but 
that  he  should  beware  of  touching  her  sceptre."  She  gave 
him  ample  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  abroad 
and  in  Ireland,  but  his  vain,  intemperate,  and  jealous  nature 
made  him  not  profit  by  them.  The  last  led,  as  Bacon  had 
foreseen,  by  no  indirect  consequence  to  his  death.  He 
wasted  the  fortune  and  the  army  she  had  given  him ;  his 
proceedings  she  looked  upon  with  great  distaste  as  **  un- 
fortunate, without  judgment ;  contemptuous  and  not  without 
some  private  ends  of  his  own."  He  returned  against  her 
express  command.  Still  she  was  moderate.  He  returned 
with  treasonable  designs  and  he  could  not  consent  to  abandon 
them.  He  intrigued  with  Catholic  and  Puritan,  and  when 
his  proceedings  were  challenged  he  took  up  arms  against  her 
government.  "  He  who  placed  me  in  this  seat  will  keep  me 
there,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  of  his  outbreak. 
Essex  was  fairly  judged,  condemned,  and  justly  executed. 
The  story  of  Elizabeth's  remorse  for  his  execution  is  a 
fiction ;  she  spoke  of  it  with  calmness  as  a  necessary  act  and 
as  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

Both  in  Leicester's  and  Essex's  case  I  have  abstained 
from  any  discussion  of  the  scandal  which  has  more  or  less 
openly  been  attached  to  the  connection.  In  regard  to  Essex 
it  is  simple  folly,  the  very  extreme  of  weakness,  to  associate 
the  relations  between  him  and  the  Queen  with  any  idea  of 
culpability.  The  case  of  Leicester  is  different.  Yet  I  own 
that  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  intrinsically  fer  the 
most  probable  is  that  which  exonerates  Elizabeth  from  all 
reproach.  And  we  are  reduced  to  probabilities  ;  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence,  as  her  contemporaries  were  well  aware, 
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against  her.  I  am  quite  of  her  opinion,  "  I  mynde "  said 
she,  **  to  perceave  in  meliorem,  if  I  needs  must  be  beguiled." 
That  is,  where  two  conclusions  are  possible,  it  is  consistent 
alike  with  all  sound  reasoning  and  moral  fairness  to  take  the 
more  favourable.  The  improbability  of  the  less  favourable 
interpretation  in  Elizabeth's  case  consists  in  the  whole  bear- 
ing of  her  character,  and  it  is  increased  by  the  tone  which 
she  consistently  adopted  towards  her  favourites.  She  ever 
treated  them  as  their  queen,  never  as  one  who  had  sunk  her 
dignity.  She  acted  as  one  quite  free  towards  them,  trying 
them  at  times  by  an  almost  capricious  imperiousness.  This 
on  the  worst  construction  seems  to  me  difficult  to  account 
for.  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  thus  slightly,  as  not 
thinking  it  worth  the  attention  it  has  attracted.  For  in  any 
case  statesmen  such  as  Elizabeth  must  rest  for  their  ulti- 
mate judgment,  not  on  this  or  that  weakness  which  a  close 
and  jealous  scrutiny  can  detect  in  them,  but  on  the  general 
estimate  of  their  exercise  of  power.  If  on  such  terms  the 
judgment  is  favourable,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  should  be 
so  in  her  case,  then  smaller  defects  must  be  condoned.  The 
gratitude  of  posterity  must  efface  the  defects  and,  without 
exaggeration  of  the  merits,  still  let  its  sense  of  those  merits 
preponderate. 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  the  different  estimate  formed 
of  Elizabeth  in  her  own  and  in  later  times.  The  last  twenty 
years  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  considerably  modified  public 
opinion,  and  tended  to  replace  her  generally  in  the  position 
which  she  held  in  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  and  of  her 
immediate  successors,  "as  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous 
memory,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  call  her  so,  that  great 
queen."  I  quote  the  language  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  I 
could  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  similar 
quotations,  similar  expressions  of  admiration  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  admiration  is  undeniably  valuable.  To  be  brief 
on  this  subject,  and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  exaggerate,  I 
will  only  say  that  the  general  opinion  of  statesmen,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile,  was  in  the  highest  degree  eulogistic ; 
even  a  pope  adding  his  voice  to  the  tribute.  Since  her  day 
there  have  been  many  more  or  less  complete  attempts  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  never  wholly  successful,  even  with  the 
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authors  of  them  themselves.  It  is  I  mean  not  diScnlt  to 
see  that  historians  who  use  the  most  freely  their  weapons 
of  attack  feel  a  mis^lvinsj  as  to  their  adequacy,  and  make 
admissions  which  often  invalidate  the  l<^cai  force  cf  their 
whole  reasoning. 

There  have  been  several,  four  or  five,  different  sources  of 
the  not  uncommon  wish  to  lower  Elirabeth  in  the  judgment 
of  posterity.  In  her  own  time  the  libels  to  which  she  was 
exposed  proceeded  as  a  rule  from  the  ultra-Catholic  party, 
the  En<:lish  seminarists,  who  wxre  equally  zealoas  a^iainst 
her  lite  and  character.  There  was  a  vcr>'  great  anscm- 
pulousness  in  their  abuse.  They  looked  little  at  the  truth, 
more  at  the  effect  they  might  produce.  But  the  Catholic 
party  has  been  more  succescsful  against  others  than  a^^nst 
the  queen.  The  admiration  for  her,  heretic  as  she  was, 
expressed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  must  ha\-e  been  a  great  obstacle 
in  their  wav.     She  and  Hcnrv  IV,  were  the  oohr  statesmen 

«  ^  ^ 

worth v  to  wear  a  crown. 

A  second,  and  I  an  inclined  to  tbink  more  successfiil 
attack  cii'mes  fr'::m  the  partisans  ot  Mary  Stuart  and  crocn  the 
Scuart  party  ;;ceneraLIy.  I:  is  well  known  that  James  I.,  wirn 
singular  indecency,  lost  no  opportunity  of  spcering  at  ihe 
so\ere:;^L  befcns  ^horr.  he  bad  whilst  she  was  alive  invariabiv 
cowered,  that  he  \*5tnr  s*3  tar  as  to  object  to  Sufly's  appearini^ 
in  moiirrin^  a:  his  court.  The  worshippers  ot  the  mother^ 
the  cocrtiers  ot  the  soc  woiild  biDth  combme  m  vililvinsj 
Eli-nbeth-  «\nd  as  a  ;5eneral  rule,  whilst  historians  have 
not  been  able  thoroui^hly  to  dear  Mary  or  thoraujrfify  to 
bLiCiwtr:  E!:-nibeth.  they  have  ziana^^ed  by  constant  zrxsmua- 
tion.  azii  by  always  actnbutm^  the  worst  motnres  ta  the 
U:ter.  really  to  socrince  her  in  the  hopekas  fessk  of  raisng^ 
the  x^rmer.  National  animosity  has  aiMed  fcrrnne.ss^  tu  the 
attempt,  azd  the  iescendants  of  tiiose  who  wooid  in  all 
pccbability  have  put  Kary  to  death  are  active  in  the  abuse 
of  the  Eniji:^  nation  ^nd  sovereign  because  they  faelieveti 
and  acted  on  their  belief  ot  the  represenmrinns  ot  her  Scatrisk 
subjects^  It  is  iiincuit  nil  you  study  minacdy  the  historv 
of  the  two  qaeens  to  estzmate  aright  the  ^ansrilar  character 
ut  thiis  historical  pener^an  or  the  exienr  to  which  it  has 
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Again,  the  Tudor  rule  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  it 
was  in  Elizabeth's  case  eminently  successful.  It  was  a  noble 
and  wise  government  of  England.  But  she  was  the  last 
great  hereditary  governor,  and  the  royalty  of  England  has 
since  her  time  succumbed  to  the  aristocracy,  and  consented 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  its  conqueror  as  an  ornamental 
appendage.  Where  the  government  of  its  successor  is  fully 
and  cordially  accepted,  there  naturally  will  some  jealousy 
be  felt  of  allowing  too  much  to  a  form  opposed  to  it.  The 
history  of  England  has  been  written  mainly  from  the  par- 
liamentary view,  covertly  therefore  from  the  aristocratical. 
As  so  written  its  constant  teaching  is  adverse  to  monarchy 
in  the  proper  sense,  respectful  of  course  in  the  highest  degree 
to  its  creature  and  instrument,  the  royalty  it  has  preserved. 
Its  teaching  is  consistent.  All  government  of  great  ability 
in  a  single  hand  it  invariably  depreciates,  be  it  Cromwell's 
or  Richelieu's  or  the  great  Roman  emperors'.  It  is  more 
merciful  to  that  of  the  Tudors  from  the  necessary  con- 
ventional language  about  the  kings  of  England.  But  it  is 
not  sorry  to  carp  at  it,  and  though  less  distinct  than  the  two 
former,  we  yet  I  think  can  trace  this  aristocratical  element 
in  the  combination  to  depress  Elizabeth. 

More  subtle  still,  connecting  with  the  two  last  and  yet 
distinct  from  them,  is  a  tendency  to  which  the  whole  of  our 
mental  constitution  renders  us  prone.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
individualism,  the  gospel  of  the  literary  classes  of  the  present 
day.  It  leads  us  away  from  the  broader  civic  and  social 
interests  which  to  the  true  citizen  feeling  should  be  para- 
mount, and  induces  us  to  concentrate  an  almost  morbid 
attention  on  some  individual  existence  susceptible  of  a 
dramatic  turn.  To  minds  of  this  cast  the  breadth  and 
success  of  Elizabeth's  character  and  government  present  no 
attraction,  any  more  than  does  the  remarkable  national  pros- 
perity which  has  made  her  reign  famous,  and  which  is  justly 
connected  with  the  wisdom  of  her  rule.  The  captive  Queen 
of  Scots  is  of  far  more  absorbing  interest ;  all  that  makes  for 
her  or  against  her  is  weighed  and  examined  with  the  most 
microscopic  accuracy,  and  the  result  is  that  the  subject,  so 
unduly  studied,  assumes  a  disproportionate  importance  in 
the   eye   of   the   student,  and    the   intriguing  and  worldly 
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woman  rises  into  the  saint  and  martvr,  the  unsuccessful  and 
deservedly  unsuccessful  ruler  effaces  the  great  and  successful 
statesman,  the  interests  of  nations  weighing  as  nothing  in 
the  balance. 

Once  more,  the  picturesque  anecdotical  spirit  of  modem 
historians  has  led  them,  in  combination  ^%ith  the  curious 
scrutiny  of  a  woman's  government,  to  draw  forth  any  little 
peculiarity  of  Elizabeth's  deportment  or  rule,  and  in  the 
interest  which  they  attach  to  such  really  insignificant  points, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  broader  estimate,  ^%ithout  which  minute 
erudition  is  fatal  to  the  soundness  of  our  judgment.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  have  noticed  any  modification  of  her 
public  bearing  in  consequence  of  her  sex,  is  in  a  certain 
proneness  to  self-assertion.  "  I  am  but  a  weak  woman ; "  is 
a  not  unfrequent  expression  of  Elizabeth ;  "  yet  have  I  the 
heart  of  a  man,  yea,  more  than  some  men."  I  am  not  here 
to  discuss  any  theory  of  woman's  capacity  for  government, 
but  the  practical  fact  is  clear,  that  when  you  look  for  Eliza- 
beth's mates  in  such  capacity  you  must  examine  the  few 
great  rulers  of  mankind.  Meanwhile,  in  the  estimates 
formed  of  her,  there  is  often  traceable  a  readiness  to  lay  this 
and  that  to  the  score  of  her  sex,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  on  some  previously  conceived  notion  of  woman's 
mental  constitution  to  account  in  a  complicated  manner  for 
what  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  states- 
men, or  by  the  simplest  understanding  of  the  actual  state  of 
political  affairs.  Most  of  the  explanations  of  Elizabeth's 
way  of  dealing  with  Scotland  are  cases  in  point.  On  one 
only  subject  of  policy  was  Elizabeth's  action  necessarily 
modified  by  her  sex.  She  had  from  her  earliest  years,  as 
Leicester  testified,  a  dislike  to  marriage,  and  when  reasons 
of  state  convinced  her  judgment  that  a  marriage  with  some 
foreign  prince  was  desirable,  the  feelings  of  the  woman  made 
the  concession  very  difiicult.  She  was  glad,  unfeignedly 
glad,  that  some  bona  fide  obstacle  in  each  case  interfered  to 
prevent  her  sacrificing  her  single  position  to  the  wishes  of 
her  people,  nor  was  she  wholly  wrong,  I  think,  in  policy  in 
preferring  it.  The  difficulties  to  which  Charles  I.'s  marriage 
with  a  Catholic  princess  gave  rise  are  not  without  interest 
in  estimating  her  decision. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  queen  generally,  not  of  the  woman. 
Elizabeth  shares  with  many  of  our  kings  the  reproach  of  an 
imperious  and  passionate  temper,  alarming  and  reducing  to 
inaction  at  times  her  best  servants.  There  was  little  in  her 
position  to  control  this  tendency.  She  had  neither  temporal 
superior  nor  spiritual  adviser  of  authority.  But  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  in  which  it  carried  her  into  wrong; 
action  of  importance.  And  her  own  better  nature  was  not 
slow  to  recover  the  upper  hand.  Her  occasional  violence 
lost  her  neither  her  servants'  nor  her  people's  love.  Bur- 
leigh's reverent  and  complete  admiration  may  be  challenged 
as  partial,  but  no  objection  can  lie  against  the  testimony  of 
foreign  observers,  that  she  was  not  merely  beloved  but  adored. 
And  she  amply  deserved  it.  Not  without  reason  did  she 
often  say  that  **  her  people  might  have  wiser  and  more 
powerful  kings,  but  never  one  who  loved  them  better." 
Such  language  appealed  to  the  common  conviction  of  her 
nation,  they  knew  that  she  watched  over  her  subjects' 
interests  with  the  warmest  affection.  If  of  her  ministers  she 
required  good  and  even  hard  service,  she  repaid  it  by  the 
constancy  of  her  support  and  by  the  most  touching  proofs  of 
her  regard.  Her  attentions  to  Burleigh  in  his  old  age  and 
on  his  death-bed  were  constant  and  most  affecting.  She 
fed  him  with  her  own  hand.  She  could  hardly  command 
herself  when  speaking  of  him  after  his  death,  and  as  her  eye 
wandered  to  his  accustomed  seat,  it  filled  with  tears.  As  we 
penetrate  more  and  more  into  all  the  details  of  her  character 
and  administration,  the  feeling  gains  upon  us  that  the  love 
and  honour  and  worship  so  freely  given  her  were  given  with 
justice  and  discrimination,  that  equally  as  queen  and  woman 
she  was  "perfect  in  all  the  graces  of  either  capacity." 
When  she  had  passed  away  by  the  gentlest  death,  her  people 
long  testified  their  gratitude  by  celebrating  her  birthday  as  a 
national  holiday. 

The  combination  however  of  the  five  influences  above- 
mentioned,  ecclesiastical,  national,  aristocratic,  individualist, 
and  picturesque,  has  not  been  without  success.  But  we  who 
have  seen  the  reversal  of  a  common  historical  judgment  in 
regard  to  Cromwell,  where  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome 
were  far  stronger  and  more  deep-rooted,  may  feel  quite  easy 
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as  to  the  ultimate  estimate  of  Elizabeth.  As  the  scientific 
study  of  history  spreads  and  the  principles  on  which  we 
rest  our  conclusions  become  established,  the  vague  and 
passionate  views  by  which  we  are  now  too  often  influenced 
will  lose  their  hold.  Our  first  object  in  this  as  in  other 
departments  of  scientific  inquiry,  say  astronomy,  will  be  to 
get  rid  of  everything  that  may  distort  our  mental  vision,  in 
order  that  we  may  read  correctly  the  phenomena  on  which 
our  inferences  are  to  be  based.  The  wide  discrepancies  that 
now  prevail  between  inquirers  will  disappear  under  the 
action  of  this  calmer  spirit.  Meanwhile  the  warmth  dis- 
played has  a  value  as  a  sign  of  the  permanent  human 
interests  which  discussions  of  the  past  still  contain,  and 
under  due  regulation  of  our  reason  it  will  never  want  a 
proper  field.  For  it  is,  I  must  think,  a  high  social  and 
moral  interest  to  judge  correctly  those  who  have  been  in 
their  day  eminent  servants  of  Humanity,  and  when  our 
judgment  sanctions  this  epithet,  then  it  is  surely  a  right 
direction  of  our  feelings  that  they  should  be  warm  in  their 
honour.  Indifference  to  the  merits  of  the  illustrious  dead 
is  the  last  feeling  I  should  wish  to  see  general ;  far  better 
would  be  an  occasional  misdirection  of  our  enthusiastic  vener- 
ation. The  continuity  of  the  race,  and  the  reverence  for  the 
dead  which  is  its  logical  consequence,  are  doctrines  which 
should  colour  all  our  historical  and  social  investigations. 

After  what  has  been  said  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
judgment  I  have  formed  of  Elizabeth  is  favourable.  Through- 
out I  have  dealt  with  her  as  a  statesman  of  a  high  order, 
meriting  careful  consideration  and  justifying  the  better  con- 
struction in  most  cases.  In  some  points  I  have  seen  reason 
to  object  to  her  policy,  and  they  have  been  points  of  sufficient 
importance  to  prevent  her  standing  in  quite  the  highest 
order.  I  have  dealt  with  her  as  a  ruler  and  statesman  who 
from  the  combined  action  of  circumstances  and  character 
was  the  most  successful  and  that  for  the  longest  period  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  England.  I  have  dealt  with  her  as  the  fair 
inheritor  of  the  glory  of  the  greater  English  kings,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Norman,  or  Plantagenet,  the  worthy  successor  of 
Alfred,  William  the  Norman,  and  Edward  I. ;  as  the  link 
between  them  and  the  foremost  of  English  statesmen,  the 
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Protector  Cromwell,  since  whom  the  tradition  of  great 
English  rulers  becomes  faint,  if  not  extinct.  Elizabeth 
passes  for  despotic  and  arbitrary,  but  in  any  accurate  sense 
she  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She  ruled  for  her 
people's  good,  with  their  full  assent,  and  with  a  more  fixed 
and  deliberate  policy  than  any  subsequent  sovereign.  The 
epithets  in  her  case  are  expressions  of  more  or  less  value  for 
a  fact — that  she  was  really  queen  ;  and  for  a  feeling — that 
a  real  government  in  one  hand  is  unfavourable  to  liberty. 
Any  argument  in  favour  of  such  government  is  adroitly 
enough  put  aside  as  sympathy  with  despotism.  I  make 
light  of  such  charges.  As  a  republican  by  every  social  and 
political  conviction — as  a  republican  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing— I  can  estimate  them  at  their  true  value.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  question  for  us  in  England  has  been  between 
the  rule  of  one  and  the  rule  of  a  few — the  rule  of  one  and 
the  rule  in  the  widest  extent  of  one-seventh,  and  that  the 
best  interests  and  the  real  liberty  of  the  remaining  six- 
sevenths  have  been  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  than  of  the 
few.  Never  did  the  English  nation,  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  term,  feel  itself  more  in  possession  of  its  liberty  than 
under  the  government  of  Elizabeth. 

Her  reign  closes  one  great  epoch  of  English  history. 
Hence  one  source  of  the  remarkable  interest  it  excites.  It 
had  been  her  wish  that  a  king  should  succeed  her.  But  if 
we  put  aside  the  title,  and  look  to  the  substance,  no  king 
but  Cromwell  has  sat  upon  her  throne.  With  her  expired 
the  monarchy  of  England.  I  speak  not  in  regret  for  the 
past.  I  accept  as  a  fact,  and  I  see  the  reason  for,  the 
government  which  after  a  long  contest  succeeded  in  re- 
placing the  monarchy.  I  accept  it,  but  not  without  a  certain 
moral "  repugnance  for  the  peculiar  illusive  atmosphere  of 
constitutional  forms  with  which  it  has  so  prudently  veiled 
its  dictatorship.  But  without  wishing  to  recall  the  past, 
without  wishing  either  for  any  direct  change  in  the  existing 
order,  it  is  of  real  moment  that  we  should  judge  both  aright. 
The  conclusions  deducible  from  history  form  neither  the 
only  nor  the  principal  basis  of  social  science,  in  other  words, 
of  our  provision  of  the  future  order  and  of  the  action  dictated 
by  such  provisions,  but  they  do  form  a  necessary  constituent, 
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the  second  basis  of  that  science.     And  whatever  ihe  pen 
we  treat,  be  it  short  or  long,  we  should  never  lose  i 
of  this   consideration,   that    our  conclusions   arc 
scientilicaily   and   socially  ;   that   we   are   not   ?itudymg  I 
history  of  our  own  country  or  of  other  countries  for  s 
ment  or  information,  but  as  the  solid  ground-work  for  q 
guidance  as  citizens  and  as  men.     From  no  other  f 
view  has  history  any  value. 
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